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INTRODUCTION. 


Kipling^s  Toast  to  the  Native-Born— New  Lands  to  be  Buled  by  American  Law  or 
Dominated  by  American  Influence— Problems  of  Colonial  Government  to  be 
Solved — The  Philippines,  Puerto  Bico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  Each  Its  Own  Puzzle^ 
American  Possessions  Extending  Half  Way  Around  the  World — The  United 
States  and  the  Eastern  Question — Poverty  of  Information  Available  Concern- 
ing Our  New  Island  Possessions — Opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Importance  of  l)he  Islands  to  American  Farmers,  Merchants  and  Mechanics. 

I  charge  you  charge  your  glasses— 

I  charge  you  drink  with  nie 
To  the  men  of  the  Four  New  Nations, 

And  the  Islands  of  the  Sea — 
To  the  last  least  lump  of  coral 

That  none  may  stand  outside, 
And  our  own  good  pride  shall  teach  us 

To  praise  our  comrade's  pride. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

WITHIN  the  measure  of  a  single  year,  there  have  come  into  the 
possession  and  under  the  sway  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, four  splendid  colonies.  Two  have  been  captured  by  force 
of  American  arms  on  land  and  sea;  one  has  been  aided  to  her  own 
experiment  in  freedom  with  an  assurance  of  American  assistance,  ad- 
vice and  dominance  in  the  organization  of  her  new  life;  one  has  come 
to  us  of  her  own  free  will,  to  join  the  western  republic  and  obtain 
greater  measure  of  prosperity,  progress  and  security. 

So  far  as  political  relationships  are  concerned,  all  remain  with  an 
element  of  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  presage  exactly  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which  wisdom  may  prescribe  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii ;  it 
is  impossible  to  know  in  advance  the  details  of  transfer  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands  from  the  power  of  Spain  to  the  nation  that  is  to  inherit 
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them;    it  is  impossible  to  be  assured  what  measure  of  peace,  what 

outlines  of  government,  and  what  American  relationships  are  to  be  the 

immediate  sequence'  of  affairs  in  Cuba.    The  Philippines  have  been 

cursed  by  Spanish  influence  since  the  day  of  Magel- 

PROBLEMS  THAT   j^^'g  discovery,  and  with  their  swarming  millions  of 

AHEI  TO  BE  .11  IT  1  -iTi.i 

SOLVED.  orientals  present  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  hastily. 

Concerning  them  intuition  must  w^ait  upon  logic  and 
experience.  We  have  found  the  islands  in  the  midst  of  their  own  effort 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  oppression,  and  we  have  lifted  the 
burden  from  their  shoulders.  Cuba  comes  to  her  freedom  through  cen- 
turies of  oi)pression  and  misrule,  the  last  three  years,  with  all  their 
horror  and  suffering,  perhaps  the  happiest,  because  they  were  years 
during  which  patriots  were  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  own  land. 
Hawaii  comes  under  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  of  her  own 
motion,  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  her  own  island  puzzle,  a  puzzle  in 
which  romance,  commerce,  history,  tragedy  and  farce  shared  former 
years  with  restlessness  and  revolution  leading  to  the  republic.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  only  one  of  the  four  in  which  violence  of  late  has  been  at  rest, 
has  suffered  hardly  less  than  her  neighbor  in  the  Antilles  from  the 
blight  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  her  people  rejoice  not  less  over  the 
change  in  their  station. 


**Our  New  Possessions," 

It  is  these  things  that  justify  to  all  alike  the  phrase,  "Our  New 
Possessions."  Islands  are  no  less  in  possession  merely  because  political 
rule  may  not  extend  to  them.  If  responsibility  for  the  liberty,  the  peace, 
the  commerce,  the  education  of  a  people  are  not  to  imply  a  measure  of 
possession  without  the  additional  link  of  political  affiliation,  the  use  of 
the  expression  will  have  to  be  revised.  If  we  possess  the  commerce  and 
the  friendship  of  our  neighbor  islands  it  is  enough  to  explain  the  word. 
To  dominate  in  commercial  influence  and  in  all  things  for  the  uplifting 
of  a  swarming  population  of  alien  races,  is  a  function  as  worthy  and  of 
more  interest  and  consequence  to  most  of  our  people,  than  the  mere 
detail    of   official    sway.     The   Philippines,    Puerto    Rico,    Cuba    and 
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Hawaii,  all  by  moral  right  and  manifest  destiny  are  the  noble  fruits  of 
victory  and  the  rising  power  of  the  great  American  commonwealth. 
From  the  eastern  capes  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  western- 
most of  the  Philippines  is  half  way  'round  the  world.     '^^^^^'^J^^ 

^  AMERICAN 

When  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  western  horizon,  be-  SHORES. 

fore  the  eyes  of  the  American  citizen  of  Manila,  it 
will  be  dawning  again  in  the  east  for  the  American  citizen  of  Puerto 
Kico,  Its  rays  will  gild  the  hills  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, flash  over  the  hills  of  our  own  eastern  states,  the  prairies  of  our 
middle  west,  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  of  California,  and  without 
an  intervening  moment  of  darkness  will  pass  on  over  Alaska,  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  the  extremest  of  the  Aleutian  chain  and  the  Ladrone 
islands  to  that  most  eastern  of  all — or  most  western,  according  as  one 
journeys  around  the  World — to  reach  the  Philippines.  The  sun  will 
never  set  on  American  possessions. 

For  good  or  ill,  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  a  colonial 
policy,  a  policy  of  expansion,  a  policy  which  forces  us  into  the  position 
of  a  world-power,  deep  in  the  complications  of  international  politics  and 
the  Eastern  Question.  It  is  now  too  late  to  turn  back.  Once  having 
reached  this  position,  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining all  the  adequate  knowledge  available  on  the  great  questions  in- 
volved. American  citizens,  with  the  w^elfare  of  their  country  at  heart, 
are  endeavoring  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  details  of  conditions 
in  these  new  dominions  and  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  them.  With- 
out experience  or  precedents  of  our  own  in  a  colonial  policy,  we  are 
forced  into  the  position  of  creating  one,  without  time  for  experiment. 
We  must  learn  while  we  govern  and  govern  while  we  learn,  and  this  too 
in  close  comparison  with  our  neighbor  nations  in  the 

Orient  which  have  spent  hundreds  of  years  in  the     ^J^^^^^^  ric 
*        ,       •  -,     ,  ,  ^      -I        /.       1       .  NEIGHBORS  IN 

government  of  colonies  and  the  methods  of  coloniza-  rpjjjj  orient. 
tion.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Hol- 
land, Portugal  and  Spain  will  be  our  European  neighbors  in  the  Orient; 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  West  Indies.  For  intelligent  de- 
velopment of  our  new  possessions  and  in  order  to  make  of  them  the 
best  lands  possible  for  ourselves  and  for  the  millions  who  inhabit 
them,  we  must  know  of  the  sphere  of  commercial  and  political  influence 
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of  each  of  these  colonial  powers  and  their  relations  with  elapan,  China, 
Korea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Orient  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  with  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  that  border  the  Caribbean. 

The  purpose  of  the  accompanying  volume  is  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going outline  of  an  evident  need.  It  is  such  an  obvious  necessity  to 
obtain  and  command  the  information  on  the  subjects  outlined,  that 
the  effort  of  justification  is  beyond  question  quite  superfluous.  But  the 
subject  itself  is  so  ponderous  and  of  such  enormous  consequence  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  for  any  author  to  cherish  aspirations  toward 
perfect  success.  The  four  books  here  included  are  but  four  books,  and 
if  there  be  found  in  them  omissions  of  consequence,  they  must  be 
charged  to  the  material  limitations  of  paper  and  covers  rather  than  to 
the  desire  of  the  writer.  So  far  as  inadequacy  of  treatment  within 
these  limits  is  concerned,  a  generous  judgment  is  hoped,  the  hope  based 
on  this  same  consciousness  of  the  intention  to  afford  accurate,  compre- 
hensive and  entertaining  information  of  an  important  and  valuable 
sort  within  the  limits  here  available. 

It  is  worth  while,  in  the  beginning,  to  call  some  attention  to  the 

exceeding  poverty  of  information  at  present  at  command  in  printed 

form,  concerning  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  treated  herein.     First  to 

mind  come  the  Philippines,  a  group  of  islands  the 

MEACxER  OFOR-  j^^me  of  which  was  hardly  known  to  Americans  a 
MATIONON  ^  .    ,  .  . 

THE  SUBJECTS.  J^^'*^^  ^S^*  Says  one  of  the  most  recent  writers,  jocu- 
larly but  pertinently,  "By  the  victory  of  our  fleet  at 
Manila  bay,  one  more  of  the  world's  side-tracked  capitals  has  been 
pulled  from  obscurity  into  main  lines  of  prominence,  and  the  average 
citizen  is  no  longer  left,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to  suppose  that  Manila  is 
spelled  with  two  I's  and  is  floating  around  in  the  South  Seas  somewhere 
between  Fiji  and  Patagonia.  The  Philippines  have  been  discovered 
and  the  daily  journals  with  their  cheap  maps  have  at  last  located 
Spain's  Havana  in  the  far  east.  It  is  indeed  curious  that  a  city  of  a 
third  of  a  million  people — capital  of  a  group  of  islands  as  large  as  New 
England,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  which 
have  long  furnished  the  whole  world  with  its  entire  supply  of  Manila 
'jemp,  which  have  exported  some  160,000  tons  of  sugar  in  a  single  year 
and  which  to-day  produce  as  excellent  tobacco  as  that  coming  from  the 
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president  of   the  newly  organized  guvernm 


CF.  in   tfie  Philippitie   Islands 
'  Ropuhlica  Filipino,"  is  a 
lul  ci»rnni:inder  uf  men. 
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West  Indies — it  is  curious,  I  say,  that  a  city  of  this  size  should  have 
gone  so  long  unnoticed  and  mis-spelt.  But  such  has  been  the  case, 
and  until  Admiral  Dewey  fired  the  shots  that  made  Manila  heard  round 
the  world,  the  people  of  these  United  States — with  but  few  exceptions 
— lived  and  died  without  knowing  where  the  stuff  in  their  clothes-lines 
came  from." 

Until  the  imperative  demand  for  more  explicit  information  con- 
cerning the  Philippines  brought  out  a  new  crop  of  literature  within 
the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  but  one  book  of  any  particular  con- 
sequence regarding  that  island  group.  It  so  happened  early  in  the 
present  year,  that  the  necessity  arose  for  me  to  gather  for  newspaper 
publication  such  facts  as  were  obtainable  regarding  tlie  islands  then 
rising  into  American  prominence.     I  was  anxious  to 

fortify  and  supplement  my  personal  knowledge  of  the       POTERTY  OF 

.•  \       ...       \      ..  .  .    .  f!  J     LITERATURE  ON 

subject  with  such  other  sources  of  information  as  T  rpujj  phillppines. 

could  find,  in  order  to  verify  my  own  impressions, 
opinions  and  recollections.  I  began  by  searching  the  encyclopedias 
under  all  headings  which  could  refer  in  any  way  to  the  islands  and  the 
cities  of  the  Philippine  group,  the  natural  resources  of  the  archipelago 
and  the  native  races.  Then  I  turned  to  the  published  volumes  in  one 
of  the  greatest  American  libraries  and  searched  through  the  works  of 
Spanish,  German  and  English  authors  who  had  written  on  the  same 
subjects.  Periodical  literature  was  the  next  source  of  information, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Poole's  exhaustive  indices  I  drew  on  every  maga- 
zine which  had  printed  a  paragraph  about  the  Philippines  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  When  all  was  done  and  all  the  matter  resulting  col- 
lated, there  was  a  total  yield  of  bullion  from  the  great  quantity  of  ore 
which  had  been  run  through  the  stamp  mill,  not  more  than  enough  to 
fill  a  half-a-dozen  newspaper  columns  with  authentic,  serviceable  in- 
formation. Since  then  there  have  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  columns  of  matter  of  variable  reliability, 
written  by  the  most  casual  observers  with  the  utmost  speed.  The 
magazines  have  printed  reminiscences  from  every  traveler  who  has 
visited  Manila.  Three  or  four  volumes  of  varying  value  have  been 
rushed  from  the  printing  presses.  The  offerings  now  are  larger,  but 
they  have  not  all  been  of  quality  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
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the  American  public  for  real  information.  The  writer  who  wishes  to 
formulate  anything  of  permanent  service  must  turn  again  to  his  own 
private  sources  of  information,  or  collate  and  discriminate  with  the 
utmost  care.  If  there  is  any  value  in  such  work  it  must  be  in  its  ac- 
curacy. It  is  well  enough  to  be  interesting  when  interest  and  authen- 
ticity do  not  conflict,  but  the  former  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter  in 
every  case  where  they  do  not  harmonize,  if  such  work  is  to  be  of  any 
service  to  those  who  read  and  rely  upon  it. 

Of  Puerto  Ivico,  exactly  the  same  things  are  true  as  those  suggested 

concerning  the  Philippines.     In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  this  island 

of  the  Antilles  to  our  own  shores,  it  has  been  an  unknown  land  to  our 

people.     Spanish  policy  has  discouraged  the  develop- 

^T^^IL^^S^      ^^^^  ^f  natural  resources  in  Spanish  colonies  by  the 
ALMOST  AN         .  .  ^  ^ 

UNKNOWN  LAND,    ii^vestment  of  outside  capital,  while  at  the  same  time 

the  people  of  the  colonies  have  been  so  oppressed  that 
they  have  not  dared  to  develop  at  their  own  expense  for  fear  of  over- 
whelming taxation.  Tourists  have  visited  the  English  colonies  on 
either  side  of  Puerto  Rico  by  hundreds,  for  every  one  who  has  visited 
the  Spanish  island.  Communication  from  the  United  States  to  San 
Juan  or  Ponce  has  been  infrequent  and  unattractive.  The  works  of 
travelers  and  scientists  who  have  written  about  the  West  Indies  have 
contained  chapters  on  the  little  islands  of  the  Windward  chain  where 
they  contain  paragraphs  on  Puerto  Kico.  Even  those  things  that  have 
been  written  concerning  the  latter  island,  whether  in  Spanish,  German 
or  English,  have  been  in  great  degree  inaccurate  and  valueless  for  any 
practical  purpose.  A  similar  search  made  for  material  on  Puerto  Rico, 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  resulted  like  that  search  for  facts 
about  the  Philippines,  in  a  meager  and  unsatisfactory  quantity  of  un- 
certain quality.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
pardoned,  that  I  was  able  to  spend  sufficient  time  in  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  last  few  months  to  make  careful  personal  study  of  every  phase  and 
condition  of  island  affairs,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
material  for  the  present  work.  In  whatever  else  the  following  pages 
may  fail,  I  pride  myself  that  they  do  not  lack  accuracy  in  matters  of 
fact. 

Cuba  has  had  a  larger  measure  of  attention  from  writers  and  trav- 
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elers  than  the  other  Spanish  c()k)nies,  but  the  necessity  for  work  of 
another  character  is  not  yet  obviated.  Warfare  has  taken  the  domin- 
ant place  in  all  recent  works  on  Cuba,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  which 
would  relate  to  the  works  of  peace.  Travelers  of  the  past  have  visited 
Havana  and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  island,  and  have  written  pictur- 
esque descriptions  of  tropical  scenery  and  life,  with- 
out payinfij  much  attention  to  commercial  and  Indus-  PEACE  SUCCEEDS 

^     *^      *^  WAR 

trial  affairs.    The  writers  of  the  last  few  years  have  i^  CUBA. 

been  compelled  by  the  conditions  within  the  island 
and  by  the  direction  of  popular  interest  outside,  to  treat  of  the  progress 
of  insurrection  instead  of  the  works  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
were  forbidden  by  that  very  insurrection.  But  peace  has  its  victories 
greater  than  those  of  war.  The  sad  history  of  oppression  and  insur- 
rection in  "The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  seems  to  be  ended,  and  with 
Cuba  at  peace  the  riches  of  the  island  and  the  marvelous  opportunitiej^t 
for  its  future  progress  rise  into  view  with  an  imperative  demand  for 
attention.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  alike  the  Spanish,  the 
insurgent  and  the  American  leaders  in  Cuba  on  both  coasts  of  the 
island.  I  have  studied  the  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial  and 
social  conditions  of  Cuba  with  some  care,  and  I  cannot  deny  the  con- 
viction that  in  some  degree  this  study  has  been  productive  of  worthy 
results. 

In  the  Hawaiian  islands  my  study  of  affairs  has  not  been  less 
careful.  It  has  been  directed  into  like  channels  concerning  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural  and  social  conditions,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  intermingle  the  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  natives  with  the  dominance  of  American  civilization 
and  the  influx  of  Asiatic  immigration.  My  last  journey  to  the  Ha- 
waiian group  ended  just  in  time  to  begin  another  to  the  Spanish  col- 
onies of  the  West  Indies,  at  the  outbreak  of  our  own  war  with  Spain, 
during  which  I  renewed  the  associations  and  the 
study  which  had  ended  in  Cuba  less  than  a  year  be-  ?JJ^^i\^l,^f 

•^  "^  TOKY  IN  THE  HA- 

fore.    The  Hawaiian  islands,  with  their  revolution  ^^han  ISLANDS. 
and  their  republic,  have  occupied  much  attention  in 
the  public  prints,  but  the  subject  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted,  and 
with  the  change  to  American  possession,  interest  in  the  matter  and 
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the  importance  of  it  to  American  readers  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied. 

Agriculture  in  the  Tropics, 

Not  tlie  least  important  of  all  the  relations  in  which  American 
readers  will  have  practical  interest  in  onr  new  possessions,  is  their 
conditions  in  agriculture.  We  are  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  except  for  the  bonanza  seekers  who  settled  California  and 
Colorado,  most  of  our  pioneering  has  been  done  by  our  farmers,  who 
have  sought  new  homes  and  have  made  the  waste  places  of  the  west  to 
blossom  and  bear  rich  fruits  of  husbandry.  The  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet,  emphasized 
an  important  truth  in  a  speech  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  an  audience  of 
Indiana  farmers.  He  said  in  part:  "What  does  all  this  mean  to  you 
and  me — we  producers,  we  fellows  who  cultivate  the  fields?  It  means 
that  we  will  begin  to  educate  those  people,  and  the  moment  you 
educate  a  man  he  wants  to  dress  better  and  eat  better,  and  as  you  give 
more  employment  to  the  factory  people  we  fellows  have  better  custom- 
ers. That  is  what  the  immediate  result  will  be.  The  men  who  rule  the 
world  eat  beef  and  wheat  bread  and  they  want  to  put  creamery  butter 
on  top  of  the  bread.  Where  will  that  beef  come  from?  Why,  it  is  you 
people  who  produce  that  beef.  They  don^t  produce  bread.  They  don't 
produce  dairy  products.  So  that  the  result  of  this  war  is  going  to  be 
more  customers  for  the  products  of  these  magnificent  pastures  of  yours. 
We  western  men,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  will  have  more  customers — 
millions  more  customers  and  millions  more  profits.  I  have  been  watcli- 
ing  your  rich  soil.     I  have  been  looking  at  the  corn- 

INTEREST  FOR     fields  and  the  animals  grazing  on  your  pastures.    You 
THE  AMERI-  .,.,.,  ,«  ^  , 

CAN  FARMER.      ^^^  ^^^  possibilities,  the  benefit  coming  to  you  farm- 
ers    of    this     great     state    from    intercourse    with 
people  of  the  twentieth  meridian,  'way  down  in  those  insular  posses- 
sions." 

It  has  been  my  special  pleasure,  as  well  as  care,  in  all  my  tropical 
journeys  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  islands  of  the  south  and  west 
Pacific  alike,  to  study  the  methods  of  tropical  agriculture  and  the  care 
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and  profit  of  crops  strange  to  farmers  of  the  United  States.  In  all  of 
these  islands  one  finds  sugar  and  coffee  and  tobacco,  with  a  host  (ff 
products  of  lesser  importance  but  equal  interest  and  sometimes  greater 
profit.  Explicit  information  on  these  subjects,  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can inquirers,  is  a  feature  of  the  accompanying  volume  which  is  not 
duplicated  in  any  work  of  similar  sort,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 
I  would  be  reluctant  to  close  this  introduction  without  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  indebtedness  to  the  travelers  and  the  writers  who 
have  gone  before  me,  in  their  works  on  subjects  kindred  to  those  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume.  Whether  it  be  on  the  Philippines, 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  or  Hawaii,  nearly  every  recognized  authority  and 
many  of  obscure  fame  have  been  read  and  studied  in  order  to  insure  a 
greater  measure  of  accuracy  and  a  greater  fund  of  information.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  the  entire  list  of  those  to  whom  I  am  frank  to  own 
indebtedness,  in  the  ranks  of  Spanish,  German  and  English  authors, 
as  well  as  American.  But  after  all  such  obligations  are  recognized,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  recalling  that  most  of  the  essential  facts  and  c'on- 
clusions  are  the  result  of  my  own  researches  and  travel.  To  thefe  ex- 
tent that  I  have  drawn  upon  the  fund  of  information  of  others,  I  still 
have  squared  it  by  my  own  opinions  and  information  atitd  therefore  have 
made  it  my  own.  For  it  all,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  accept  judgment, 
asking  only  what  leniency  may  be  expected  from  a  generous  public 
always  ready  to  recognize  a  worthy  purpose,  however  far  short  it  may 
come  in  fulfilling  its  own  desires. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  PHILIPPINES  WERE  FOUND. 

The  Trackless  Wilderness  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — ^Its  Wonders  of  Science,  Adventure 
and  Bomance — Weighhors  a  Thousand  Miles  Apart — "The  Milky  Way  of  the 
Pacific^' — Voyages  of  Magellan,  Cook  and  Byron — The  Pacific  Islands  in 
Literature — European  Colonies  in  the  East  Indies — Some  Details  of  Geography 
— Polynesia,  Micronesia  and  Melanesia — How  Magellan  Entered  the  Service 
of  Spain — The  Search  for  New  Spice  Islands — Mutiny,  Wreck  and  Desertion — 
First  Sight  of  the  Philippines — A  Welcome  from  the  Natives — Treaties  of 
Peace,  Brotherhood  and  Allegiance — Death  of  Magellan — Return  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  Spain — Philip  II.  Sends  a  Conquering  Force  to  the  East  Indies — 
Legaspi's  Invasion  of  the  Philippines — Success  of  the  Spanish  Arms — Manila 
Declared  the  Capital — Legaspi  and  Weyler. 

WESTWARD  from  San  Francisco  lies  the  lonesomest  ocean  of 
the  earth,  except  those  unknown  icy  seas  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  polar  regions.  The  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  ten 
thousand  miles  north  and  south  and  varying  from  four  to  eight  thou- 
sand miles  from  east  to  west,  is  so  stupendous  in  its  area  and  so  com- 
prehensive in  the  wealth  of  its  interest,  that  science  and  commerce  have 
barely  begun  to  discover  what  may  be  found  within  these  limits.  It 
sweeps  from  Behring  strait  to  the  Antarctic  icebergs.  On  the  east  both 
Americas  bound  it,  from  Alaskan  shores  to  Cape  Horn.  Westward 
the  limits  are  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Australia.  In  its  deepest  abysses 
— the  most  extreme  ocean  depths  ever  sounded — are  forms  of  life  found 
nowhere  else.  Ranging  through  every  zone  from  north  to  south  and  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  are  alike  the  geo- 
graphical and  the  ethnographical  antipodes  of  European  and  American 
civilization,  it  contains  material  for  a  hundred  books  on  a  hundred  sub- 
jects, without  exhausting  the  things  of  consequence  and  interest. 

In  the  great  triangle  of  which  the  corners  may  be  assumed  to  be 
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Easter  island  in  the  southeast,  Sumatra  in  the  southwest  and  the 
Siberian  island  of  Saghalien  in  the  northwest,  are  included  thousands 
of  islands  hardly  known  to  geographers,  and  peoples  whose  character- 
istics have  never  been  studied.  The  distances  are  far  greater  than 
usually  comprehended.  Some  fanciful  writer  with  a  capacity  for  apt 
phrases,  has  called  the  central  portion  of  this  great  sweep  of  islands 
^^the  milky  way  of  the  Pacific."  By  the  chart  the  phrase  is  justified, 
for  the  islands  on  a  small  map  seem  dotted  as  thickly  as  the  stars  in 
heaven.  One  must  stop  to  measure  the  scale  in  order  to  realize  that 
these  groups  are  separated,  not  by  intricate  channels  difficult  of  navi- 
gation, but  by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  of  deepest  ocean. 
Neighborhoods  in  the  mid-Pacific  are  measured  even  more  generously 
than  among  the  prairie  farms  of  our  western  plains,  and  the  white 
settler  on  one  coral  reef  feels  less  lonesome  when  he  learns  that  there 
is  another  within  three  or  four  days'  Sc^dl  of  his  schooner. 

There  are  names  famous   in  the  exploration  of  the  south   seas 
which  will  occur  to  every  reader's  mind.      Magellan  discovered  the 
DISCOVERIES      Philippines  and  Cook  the  Hawaiian  islands,  as  we  in 
OF  COOK  sist  on  saying  when  some  one  from  our  own  circle  of 

AND  civilization  finds  something  of  which  we  did  not  know 

MAGELLAN.  before,  although  the  people  who  lived  in  the  adjacent 
regions  may  have  maintained  a  commerce  and  a  primitive  civilization 
of  their  own  for  hundreds  of  years  without  ever  realizing  that 
they  had  not  been  discovered.  Magellan  sailed  through  the  straits 
between  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  still  bear  his  namoj, 
reaching  the  spice  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Legaspi,  the  next  great  Span- 
ish explorer  in  the  East  Indies,  named  that  notable  group  for  his  own 
sovereign,  under  whose  patronage  he  was  sailing — King  Philip  of  Spain. 
Captain  Cook  in  the  voyage  which  brought  him  first  to  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago,  where  he  was  afterAvards  slain  by  the  natives,  found  a 
civilization,  crude  it  is  true,  and  even  cruel,  but  it  was  their  own,  and 
he  was  as  presumptuous  as  the  other  explorer  in  naming  the  new- 
found islands  for  his  own  patron.  Lord  Sandwich  of  the  British 
admiralty.  It  is  a  strange  contradiction  of  the  ideas  usually  accepted 
regarding  the  stability  of  Spanish  and  English  impress  upon  the  lands 
reached  by  those  influences,  that  the  Spanish  name  still  stands  where 
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it  was  first  supplied,  while  the  name  of  Sandwich  is  almost  forgotten 
in  connection  with  the  more  eastward  island  group. 

Lord  Byron,  the  uncle  of  the  poet,  was  another  who  explored  those 
seas,  while  in  an  earlier  day  Tasman  and  Van  Diem  en  and  many 
another  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  geography  of  the  south  seas, 
cruised  about  to  find  the  remote  lands  that  were  then  new  to  European 
knowledge. 

Masters  of  literature  have  found  material  for  the  delectation  of 
their  readers  in  these  far-away  waters.  Herman  Melville  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  and  Mark  Tw^ain,  Louis 
Becke  and  Joseph  Conrad  are  those  who  have  written  the  descrip- 
tions, the  romance  and  the  fiction  of  the  south  seas  in  most  attractive 
form.  Scientists  have  studied  ethnology  in  the  islands  and  marine  life 
at  sea.  Yachtsmen  have  cruised  for  the  pleasures  of  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  islands.    Now  commerce  is  coming  to  the  fore. 

It  is  only  by  studying  the  charts  that  one  can  have  accurately 
placed  in  mind  the  relative  locations  of  the  distinct 
groups  in  this  great  stretch  of  ocean.    The  Hawaiian   l^^^^^^  GROUPS 
islands,    although    more   than   two    thousand    miles     rjijj^  PACIFIC. 
southwest   of   San   Francisco,   are   but   the   eastern 
boundary  of  the  volcanic  chains.     Tahiti  of  the  Society  islands,  the 
Friendly  islands,  the  Samoan  or  Navigators'  group,  Karatonga,  Tonga- 
tabu,  the  Marquesas,  the  Fiji  islands,  the  Carolines,  the  Ladrones,  the 
Pelew   islands,   the   Radack    chain   and   the  Ealick   group,   are   but 
names  in  most  minds,  and  yet  each  has  its  port,  its  commerce,  and  its 
picturesque  scenery  and  life.     If  one  go  farther  westward  into  the 
Orient,  where  the  islands  are  larger  and  richer  and  more  populous, 
he  will  come  to  the  Philippines  and  Java,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  others  whose  names  even  are  unfamiliar  but  which  support  popu- 
lations of  millions  by  productions  of  untold  value. 

Every  nation  of  Europe  which  has  ever  maintained  outlying  colo- 
nies has  shared  in  the  profits  and  the  government  of  these  islands.  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  England  have  divided 
the  spoils  between  them.  Until  military  exigencies  sent  Dewey  to 
Manila  during  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  our  coun- 
try had  had  no  sphere  of  influence  in  the  islands  of  the  south  and 
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eastern  Pacific  excei)t  in  tlie  two  groups  of  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  For 
many  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  dominant  influence  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  In  less  degree,  but  to  an  extent  no  less  well  defined, 
the  same  influence  has  been  dominant  in  Samoa,  sharing  this  position 
with  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  clearly  leading  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  natives. 

Geography  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  enormity  of  the  Pacific  ocean  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
explicit  in  one's  geography  than  the  mere  characterization  by  points 
of  the  compass.  Geographers  have  named  the  island  groups  and  the 
seas  which  surround  them  according  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
the  natives  they  found  or  the  fame  of  the  explorer  who  visited  them 
or  the  conditions  of  language,  fauna  and  flora.  That  little  bit  of 
ocean  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  only  a  thousand  miles 
square,  is  called  the  Tasman  sea.  Between  New  Guinea  and  Australia 
is  the  Arafura  sea.  That  torrid  body  of  w^ater  bounded  by  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java  and  Celebes  is  the  Java  sea.  Between  Indo-China  and 
the  Philippines  is  the  China  sea.  South  of  the  Philippines  and  between 
that  group  and  Borneo  and  Celebes  is  the  Celebes  sea.  These  bodies 
of  water  are  as  well  defined  in  their  boundaries  and  in  their  physical 
characteristics  as  the  Caribbean  or  Mediterranean.  They  and  a  dozen 
others  that  might  be  named,  which  are  contained  within  the  outer 
limits  of  the  same  great  Pacific  ocean,  are  the  highw^ays  of  thousands 
of  vessels  bearing  commerce  of  enormous  riches  among  the  islands 
of  the  Orient. 

Geographically,  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  are  divided  into 

three  great  classifications,  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia.  Their 

limitations  are  not  exact,  because  to  some  extent  they 

POLYNESIA,        have  been  based  on  the  kindred  languages  of  the  na- 
MICROIVESIA,  AND  .  .  .  ,  .  .    .         ^        ,. 

MELANESIA.       tives  m  various  island  chains,  and  these  by  shipwreck 

or  daring  explorations  in  their  own  canoes,  have  scat- 
tered about  the  Pacific  until  sometimes  a  Polynesian  people  may  be 
found  thousands  of  miles  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  race.  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  Polynesia  includes  the  southerly  and  easterly 
islands  which  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  of  far  higher  type 
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than  usually  realized  by  those  who  have  not  examined  into  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  anionj^  them  that  the  nearest  api)roach  to  American  ideas 
of  civility  and  friendly  welcome  of  strangers  is  found.  Northwest  of 
the  Polynesian  j^roups  are  those  classified  under  the  general  name  of 
Micronesia.  They  include  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon  islands  and  others 
where  most  ferocious  savages  of  low  and  w^arlike  types  are  found.  Of 
these  many  islands  are  still  unexplored  and  avoided  by  navigators  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  danger  from  the  natives.  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  division  are  included  the  Caroline,  Ladrone  and  Pelew  islands, 
which  have  been  undi^r  Spanish  dominion  and  wdiich  are  inhabited 
by  natives  of  a  milder  tyi)e  than  their  savage  neighbors  to  the  south- 
ward. Westernmost  of  all  is  that  division  of  troi)ical  islands  known 
variously  as  Melanesia  or  Malaysia,  including  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes, 
Borneo  and  the  Philippines.  With  this  preliminary  information  to 
freshen  the  memory  of  the  reader  concerning  the  geography  of  the 
great  tropical  sweep  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  may  apply  ourselves 
more  specifically  to  the  immediate  subject  before  us. 

It  was  but  twenty-seven  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
that  another  voyage  under  Spanish   auspices  began,   the  results  of 
which   are   now"   intertwined  with   our  own   history. 
The  period   of  exploration  which  made  the  fifteenth  ^OTABLE^period 
century    notable    and    which    was    crowned    by    the     EXPLORATION. 
voyages    of    Columbus,   stimulated    the     navigators 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  England  and  France  to  the  utmost  rivalry 
in  their  search  for  new  lands  and  new  seas.    Balboa's  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  induced  many  efforts  to  find  the  passage  which  pre- 
sumably w^ould  give  access  to  it  from  the  Atlantic,  but  venture  after 
venture  ended  in  failure.     Spain  was  to  profit  once  more  by  the  w^ork 
of  an  alien,  who,  like  Columbus,  had  turned  from  his  own  country  to 
a  strange  monarch  for  encouragement  and  means.     Ferdinand  Magel- 
lan or  Hernando  Maghellanes,  as  the  name  stands  in  its  original  form, 
was  a  nobleman  of  Portugal,  who  had  campaigned  for  his  king  in  w^ars 
at  home,   fighting  bravely  and   winning  fame.     Jealous   companions 
attacked  him  to  the  king,  discrediting  his  service  and  the  w^ounds 
which  rendered  him  a  cripple.     Ilesenting  the  bitterness  of  his  sov- 
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ereign's  ingratitude,  Magellan  left  Portugal,  became  a  citizen  of  Spain 
and  finally  won  the  favor  of  King  Charles  I. 

In  those  days  monarchs  were  not  exempt  from  the  commercial 
spirit,  and  an  agreement  was  made  by  whicli  Magellan  undertook  the 
discovery  of  new  spice  islands.  The  king  provided  five  vessels  fully 
equipped  and  was  a  partner  in  the  venture  to  the  extent  of  sharing 
the  larger  part  of  the  prospective  profits.  It  was  on  the  tenth  day 
of  August,  1519,  that  the  explorer  sc^t  sail  with  his  modest  fleet,  and 
four  months  later  the  first  stage  of  the  voyage  terminated  with  safe 
arrival  at  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

Magellan  had  to  undergo  an  experience  like  that  of  his  illustrious 

predecessor  and  face  a  mutiny.     Sailing  from  the  Brazilian  capital 

southward,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  passage  to  the 

j:.Airi:.ivir.ii^i:.i^      Pacific,  he  encouutered  severe  cold  weather  and  re- 

MAGELLAN.  sultant  restlessness.  The  commander  planned  to  enter 
one  of  the  rivers  which  came  down  to  the  ocean  from 
the  interior  of  South  America  and  there  pass  the  winter,  but  his  officers 
and  crews  disagreed  on  this  proposition,  some  wishing  to  sail  for  home, 
some  willing  to  follow  their  leader^s  plan,  and  others  anxious  to  form 
plans  of  their  own.  It  was  the  captains  themselves  who  were  most 
difficult  to  discipline.  One  of  them  was  executed,  in  punishment  for 
an  attack  made  upon  the  commander,  and  another  was  set  ashore  in 
irons.  Then  the  fleet  entered  the  river  as  Magellan  willed  and  passed 
the  winter  there  in  safety  and  comfort.  The  expedition  moved  slowly 
southward  after  spring  opened,  losing  one  ship  by  desertion  and  an- 
other by  wreck,  but  on  the  28th  of  October,  1520,  the  remaining  three 
reached  the  straits  separating  Patagonia  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
ever  since  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  this  first  European  com- 
mander who  passed  through  them. 

Sailing  westward  and  northward  for  many  weeks,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1521,  Magellan  discovered  what  we  now  know  as  the  Ladrone 
or  Marianne  islands.  Magellan  gave  them  a  more  musical  name,  call- 
ing them  the  Islas  de  las  Velas  or  islands  of  the  sails,  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  some  of  the  sharper  hills,  from  a  distance,  to  the  sails 
of  his  vessels.     After  a  short  stay  on  these  islands  Magellan  sailed 
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soutliwestward,  reacliinj;  for  liis  next  landfall  the  north  coast  of  Min- 
danao, the  largest  island  of  the  southern  Philippines. 

Like  Columbus  in  the  West  Indies,  the  explorer  found  the  natives 
friendly  and  glad  to  furnish  tlie  Spaniards  with  plentiful  provisions. 
The  local  chief,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  king  of  the  island,  related 
enticing  tales  of  the  riches  of  the  other  islands  in  the  archipelago,  par- 
ticularly of  Cebu,  and  offered  to  pilot  the  expedition  there  because  the 
king  was  a  relative  of  liis.  Naturally  this  generous 
proposition  was  accc^pted  with  alacrity,  and  Magellan,  takfh 

after  taking  formal  possession  of  Mindanao  in  the  MINDANAO. 
name  of  his  Spanish  patron,  sailed  away  for  the 
neighboring  islands.  He  reached  Cebu  on  the  7th  of  August,  his  arrival 
spreading  alarm  among  the  natives  who  saw  from  the  beach  the 
strange  craft.  The  chieftain  from  Mindanao,  however,  gave  them 
assurance  that  the  strangers  were  but  seeking  food  and  were  without 
any  hostile  design.  The  king  of  Cebu  thereupon  proposed  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Magellan  with  both  Spanish  and  native  ceremony.  This 
proposition  was  welcomed  by  the  Spanish  commander,  who  brought 
his  men  on  shore,  where  impressive  ceremonies  were  performed.  The 
Spaniards  erected  a  hut  and  celebrated  mass  in  it,  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  impressionable  natives.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
their  retainers  and  other  influential  men  were  baptized  and  swore 
allegiance  to  their  new  master,  the  King  of  Spain.  Then  the  native 
custom  followed  and  the  ceremony  of  exchange  of  blood  in  token  of 
brotherhood  was  celebrated.  No  time  w^as  lost  in  beginning  the 
activities  which  were  to  follow  this  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
The  king  was  in  the  midst  of  war  with  some  of  his  neighbors  and 
Magellan  entered  into  the  conflict  with  his  own  men  and  arms  with 
apparent  pleasure.  The  result  was  fateful  to  him.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  fatally  wounded  during  an  unimportant  skirmish  on 
the  little  island  of  Mactan,  and  died  there  in  a  short  time. 

Spanish  Slain  by  Treachery. 

Once  the  dominant  force  of  Magellan's  personality  was  absent, 
the  expedition  found  its  troubles  multiplying.  Trouble  rose  between 
Spanish  and  natives  and  twenty-seven  of  the  former  were  slain  by 
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treachery  at  a  banquet  where  they  had  been  the  j>nests  of  honor.  The 
total  number  of  men  for  the  three  ships  was  now^  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred, an  altogether  insufficient  number  for  the  long  homeward  voyage. 
As  a  measure  of  prudence,  one  of  the  vessels  was  burned  and  the  other 
two  sailed  westward  again,  this  time  discovering  the  large  island  of 
Palawan  and  touching  a  part  of  north  Borneo.  At  Tidor  a  cargo  of 
spices  was  taken  aboard,  but  one  of  the  vessels  sprang  a  leak  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  other  continued  the  voyage  and  finally  reached 
Spain  again,  after  undergoing  many  more  hardships  and  adventures 
for  her  crew",  thus  completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Although  the  results  of  this  notable  voyage  were  sufficient  to 
stimulate  King  Charles  to  the  organization  of  two  more  expeditions, 
neither  of  them  accomplished  anything  commensur- 
Tioxs  TO  THF  "  ^^^  with  the  expense,  labor  and  time  involved.  It  was 
PHILIPPINES,  not  until  more  than  forty  years  later  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  lands  to  pos- 
session. Although  the  Philippines  w^ere  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  realm,  their  value  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  no  commerce  with 
them  was  organized,  they  produced  no  revenue,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  Spanish  officeholder  in  the  whole  of  the  archipelago.  It  w^as 
Philip  II.,  in  whose  honor  the  islands  were  to  be  named,  inspired  by 
religious  zeal,  who  set  out  to  conquer  and  convert  to  Catholicism  the 
millions  of  islanders. 

The  expedition  was  equipped  in  the  American  colonies  of  Spain, 
four  ships  and  a  frigate  being  made  ready  on  the  w^est  coast  of  Mexico. 
Four  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  were  gathered  as  an  army  of  inva- 
sion under  the  famous  leader,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi,  with  six  Augus- 
tine monks  to  introduce  Christianity  and  look  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  native  races  who  were  to  be  conquered.  The  date  of  this 
expedition  was  1563,  but  its  progress  was  slow  and  some  years  inter- 
vened before  the  islands  came  under  extended  influence  of  the  Span- 
lards.  Legaspi  took  possession  of  Magellan's  Islas  de  las  Velas  on 
the  way,  changing  the  name  to  the  Ladrone  or  "robber'^  islands,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  expert  thievery  of  the  natives,  who  adroitly  stole  a  boat 
from  one  of  his  ships. 

Legaspi   reached  the   Philippines  first   at  Camaguin,   and   after 
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touching  at  Bohol  and  sending  one  of  his  boats  at  Mindanao,  decided  to 
begin  his  invasion  of  Cebu.  The  ruling  monarch,  who  had  succeeded 
the  king  of  Magellan's  time,  was  much  exercised  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  squadron,  and,  selecting  one  of  his  bravest  subjects,  sent  him  as 
a  spy  to  report  on  the  Spaniards.  The  man  came  back  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  seen,  to  assure  his  sovereign  that  the  ships 
were  manned  by  giants  with  long  pointed  noses,  who  were  dressed 
in  magnificent  robes,  ate  stones,  drank  fire  and  blew  smoke  out  of  their 
mouths.     With  such  a  report  as  that  filed  for  his 

official  consideration,  the  king  could  do  little  but  make      ADVENTURES 

OF 
peace  with  the  powerful  strangers.      When  Legaspi         legaspi. 

landed  on  the  27th  of  April,  1565,  to  take  possession 

of  the  town,  he  met  a  welcome,  but  the  natives  soon  became  suspicious 

of  his  motives  and  made  energetic  attacks  upon  him.    At  one  time  his 

force  was  in  great  danger  of  extermination,  but  he  held  on  bravely 

while  the  people  grew  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions.     Then  the 

Portuguese  appeared  on  the  scene  and  set  up  a  claim  for  the  islands, 

but  they  were  soon  driven  off  and  the  pacification  of  Cebu  and  the 

neighboring  islands  proceeded  steadily. 

In  1569  Panay  was  invaded  and  the  next  year  Legaspi's  grand- 
son, Salcedo,  was  sent  with  an  expedition  to  subdue  Luzon.  June  24, 
1571,  the  first  city  council  of  Manila  was  established  and  forms  of 
government  were  enacted.    One  year  later  Legaspi  died. 

The  remarkable  energies  and  abilities  of  this  first  conqueror  of 
the  Philippines  cannot  be  ignored.      His  achievements  were  almost 
incredible.    In  Spain  to-day  he  is  still  named  as  one 
of  their  notable  heroes  of  conquest.    Strange  enough       ENERGY  AND 
^1.  -1  ^1.    ^  ^  1  T^7      1  T.  ABILITY  or 

seems  the  coincidence  that  General  W eyler,  who  was  LEGASPI. 

himself  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  three 
hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  should  be  the  individual  most  respon- 
sible for  the  cruelties  in  Cuba  which  led  to  American  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  that  Spanish  colony.  Another  detail  of  coincidence  is 
that  the  Spanish  gunboat  employed  by  General  Weyler  in  Cuban  waters 
for  his  personal  use  between  ports  and  as  his  personal  dispatch  boat, 
in  which  service  I  have  seen  it  many  times  in  Havana,  was  the  Legaspi, 
named  in  honor  of  that  first  governor-general  of  the  Philippines. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES: 

The  CMnese  Invasion  of  Luzon — A  Mongolian  Colony  in  the  Philippines — Massacres 
of  the  Chinese  by  the  Spanish — ^Insurrection  and  Revolt  in  the  Archipelago— 
ITprising  of  the  Natives  of  Bohol,  with  the  Causes  of  Outbreak — Bevolution 
in  Mindanao — Trouble  at  Cavite — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits — Five  Thousand 
Killed  in  One  Week — A  Premature  Explosion  of  Fire-works — Revolt  Engen- 
dered by  Spanish  Friars — The  British  Capture  of  Manila — The  Diflaculty  of 
Letting  Go  of  an  Undesirable  Capture — Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  Philippines- 
Massacre  of  Foreigners— A  Period  of  Merciless  Peace. 

THE  Spaniards  were  hardly  more  than  comfortably  settled  in 
possession  of  their  easily  acquired  new  domain,  when  troubles  be- 
gan to  brew.  The  rulers  of  China  and  Japan  both  claimed  rights  in 
the  archipelago,  and  the  former  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  enforce  his 
rights  and  expel  the  rival  conquerors.  Between  1573  and  1575  ten 
separate  attacks  were  made  upon  Manila  by  fleets  from  Canton  and 
Amoy,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  although,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Spaniards  ultimately  were  victorious. 

The  most  desperate  of  these  attacks  was  that  under  the  Chinese 
general  and  pirate,  Li  Mah  Ong.  The  records  are  somewhat  confusing 
as  to  his  identity  and  status.  At  any  rate  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
Chinese  trading  junk  which  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  Luzon.  This 
he  captured  and  forced  her  crew  to  pilot  him  to  Manila.  He  brought 
with  him  a  formidable  fleet  of  sixty-two  armed  junks  carrying  4,000 
men  and  1,500  women.  Hurried  preparations  were  made  for  the  defense 
of  Manila  against  the  threatened  raid.  The  Chinese  attacked  the  city 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  forcing  their  way  within  the  walls  of 
the  citadel  itself.  Hand  to  hand  combats  lasted  for  several  days;  The 
Spaniards  fought  with  bravery,  finally  repelling  the  Mongolian  in- 
vaders. Many  vessels  of  the  Chinese  fleet  were  destroyed  and  large 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  killed. 

46 
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Li  Mah  Ong  next  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon,  establishing 
a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Agno  river,  where  he  remained  un- 
disturbed for  several  months.    Then  a  strong  force  was  sent  against 
him  and  again  he  was  driven  out    With  the  larger  part  of  his  force 
he  left  the  archipelago  for  good.    Many  of  the  soldiers,  however,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  as  fugitives.    With  char- 
acteristic Chinese  philosophy  they  settled  in  the  fer-     ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tile  valleys  of  the  interior  and  started  communities     r^juj  CHINESE. 
which  are  still  flourishing  at  the  present  time.    They 
took  wives  from  among  the  savages  and  to-day  their  descendants  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  other  Malays,  although  they  take  deep 
pride  in  their  descent  and  look  down  upon  their  neighbors  as  being  of 
an  inferior  race. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  did  not  forget  their  antagonism  to  the 
Chinese,  and  at  various  times  there  were  general  massacres  of  the 
Mongolians  which  cost  them  thousands  of  lives.  One  of  the  more  nota- 
ble massacres  of  the  Chinese  took  place  in  1662,  There  was  a  Mongol 
chief  in  China  who  refused  to  yield  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar  invasion 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Instead  he  sailed  to  Formosa 
with  his  troops.  At  that  time  Dutch  settlements  had  been  founded  in 
the  island  and  2,800  of  the  Europeans  were  attacked  by  about  100,000 
Chinese  and  were  forced  to  surrender.  Word  reached  Manila  that  the 
Chinese  were  contemplating  a  descent  upon  the  Spanish  colony  and  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines  accused  the  Chinese  among  his  own  sub- 
jects of  conspiracy  in  the  contemplated  attack.  All  the  available  forces 
were  concentrated  and  when  everything  was  ready  the  Chinese  were 
incited  to  rebel  and  a  general  massacre  followed.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  killed  indiscriminately,  the  Spaniards  at  first  intending 
to  kill  every  one  of  the  Chinamen.  Before  they  had  carried  out  this 
intention  it  fortunately  occurred  to  them  that  the  resulting  lack  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  would  cause  inconvenience,  so  those  who  re- 
mained alive  were  graciously  pardoned  on  condition  of  laying  down 
their  arms.    Some  of  the  Chinese  escaped  to  Formosa. 

In  1709  another  massacre  of  Chinese  occurred,  this  time  only  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  luckless  Mongolians  being  killed.  The  rest  of  them, 
however,  were  deported  and  after  the  fashion  that  had  been  estab- 
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lished,  all  their  property  was  confiscated  and  divided  between  the 
church  and  state.  Between  1628  and  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
nine  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  the  Sulu  islands, 
but  in  every  instance  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

The  history  of  insurrection  and  revolt  in  the  Philippines  does  not 
begin  with  the  current  one,  of  which  General  Aguinaldo  is  the  leader. 
Although  our  interest  has  not  been  sufficient  to  be  directed  to  the  Phil- 
ippines until  recently,  the  population  of  those  islands  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  oppression  which  they  have  resented  by 
BEGINNIMS       uprisings  frequently  and  as  energetically  as  at  the 
INSUKRECTION.     Pi'^sent  time.     The  first    noteworthy    uprising    was 
made  by  the  natives  of  Bohol  in  1622.     The  causes 
which  led  to  it  were  the  same  which  have  provoked  many  of  the  more 
recent  revolts,  namely,  the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  burdensome 
taxes  levied  by  church  and  state  alike.    The  rebels  were  dispersed  by 
troops  under  the  governor  of  Cebu.    So  far  as  the  causes  of  the  outbreak 
of  insurrections  are  concerned,  they  do  not  need  to  be  reiterated  in  the 
successive  revolts.    Sometimes  some  special  feature  of  oppression  stim- 
ulated the  outbreak  as  its  immediate  cause,  but  the  seeds  of  discontent 
always  lay  dormant  under  Spanish  dominion  ready  to  germinate  at  the 
slightest  signal. 

The  people  of  northeast  Mindanao  broke  out  with  another  revolt 
in  1629  and  were  promptly  suppressed.    Twenty  years  later,  the  people 
of  Samar  rebelled  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  force  them  into  mili- 
tary service.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  named  Sumoroy  they  killed 
a  priest  and  sacked  the  churches  along  the  coast.     The  governor  of 
the  island  dispatched  native  emissaries  to  bring  in  Sumoroy's  head, 
but  they  sent  him  instead  the  head  of  a  pig.    The  revolt  spread  and 
troops  were  dispatched  into  the  interior  to  quell  it. 
THE  REVOLT      They  failed  to  take  Sumoroy,  but  found  his  mother 
CHIEF  SUMOROY,  ^^  ^  ^^*»  ^^^>  *^^^  *^  Spanish  traditions,  literally  tore 
the  defenseless  old  woman  to  pieces.     Sumoroy  was 
at  length  betrayed  by  his  own  people.    This  uprising  spread  to  other 
provinces  and  trouble  arose  in  Masbate,  Cebu  and  Mindanao.    In  the 
latter  island  things  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  a  large  force 
of  infantry  was  sent  against  the  rebels.    The  offlicer  in  command,  being 
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a  diplomatist,  first  published  a  general  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  He  then  made  prisoners  of  the  crowds  of  insurgents  who  flocked 
to  his  camp  and  sent  them  to  Manila,  where  a  few  of  them  were  par- 
doned and  others  executed,  the  majority,  however,  being  made  galley 
slaves. 

The  natives  of  Pampanga  province  grew  weary  of  being  obliged  to 
cut  timber  for  the  Cavite  arsenal  without  pay,  and  in  1660  they  revolted. 
Neighboring  provinces  joined  in  the  rebellion  and  a  native  named 
Malong  was  declared  king.  He  organized  an  army  which  was  re- 
cruited to  the  number  of  nearly  40,000,  Many  Spaniards  were  killed, 
but  the  natives  were  finally  defeated  and  scattered  by  a  force  ridicu- 
lously inferior  in  numbers  to  their  own. 

The  Jesuit  priesthood  in  the  Philippines  was  the  stimulus  for  one 
of  the  more  successful  insurrections.  In  1744  the  despotism  of  a  Jesuit 
priest  caused  an  uprising  in  Bohol.  The  priest  had  not  only  ordered  his 
parishioners  arrested  when  they  failed  to  attend  mass,  but  had  directed 
that  the  body  of  one  of  them  should  be  left  unburied  to  decay  in  the 
sun.  The  brother  of  this  man  organized  a  force,  captured  the  priest 
and  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  killing  and  exposing  his  body  for  four 
days.  The  rebel  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  by  men  who  complained 
that  while  they  were  risking  their  lives  in  military  service  for  the 
government,  their  homes  were  wrecked  and  their  wives  and  families 
maltreated  to  secure  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  insurgents  main- 
tained their  independence  for  thirty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  colony. 

The  famous  revolt  led  by  Novales  and  Ruiz  occurred  in  1823.    Under 
these  officers  a  body  of  native  troops  tried  to  seize  Manila  and  place 
their  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  government.     It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  attempt  was  an  utter  failure,  I>ESPERATE  WORK 
but  it  was  very  fierce  and  bloodthirsty,   although      rfuj.  rebels. 
short,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  5,000  people 
within  a  week.    Among  the  other  uprisings  which  may  be  mentioned 
are  one  in  Cebu  in  1827,  and  one  in  Negros  in  1844.    The  latter  is  said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  governor's  compelling  state  prisoners  to  work 
for  his  private  advantage. 

Until  the  rebellion  of  1896  broke  out,  the  most  formidable  insur- 
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rection  occurred  at  Cavite  in  1872.  There  were  conspirators  both 
at  the  arsenal  and  in  the  capital  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  when 
the  opportune  moment  arrived,  the  Manila  contingent  should  signal  the 
fact  by  discharging  a  rocket.  The  Oavite  insurgents  mistook  fireworks 
sent  up  at  a  local  celebration  for  the  expected  signal  and  began  opera- 
tions prematurely.  They  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  arsenal  and  all 
were  eventually  killed  or  captured. 

Hostility  to  the  Spanish  friars  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  uprising 
.also.  A  certain  Dr.  Burgos  had  headed  a  party  which  demanded  ful- 
fillment of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  prohibiting  friars  from 
holding  parishes.  These  provisions  had  never  been  carried  out  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  various  orders  were  steadily  growing  more  rich, 
powerful  and  arrogant.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  churchmen  were 
the  real  instigators  of  this  revolt,  desiring  to  involve  Burgos  and  his 
followers  in  treasonable  transactions  and  thus  bring  about  their  death. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  friars  insisted  that  they  should  be 
executed  and  were  able  to  enforce  their  desire. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  all  Europe  was  at 
war,  the  Philippines  did  not  escape  the  consequences  of  those  far-away 
hostilities.  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain  in 
1761.  Havana  was  captured  by  the  British,  as  will  be  related  in  the 
X>ortion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  Cuba,  and  a  fleet  was  dispatched 
under  Admiral  Cornish  with  orders  to  take  Manila.  On  the  22d  of 
September,  1762,  this  fleet  arrived  before  the  doomed 
WHEN  DRAPER    ^j^     ^^^  j^j^^  forces  were  disembarked  under  com- 

CAPTURED  ^\      ^  ^  ,    T^  .^x  J.      J. 

MANILA.  naand  of  General  Draper.     After  a  stout  resistance 

upon  the  part  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  which  was 
brave  but  far  inferior  to  the  English  force  in  numbers,  the  city  finally 
fell. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  by  Draper  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Manila,  who  in  the  absence  of  a  governor-general  was  serving 
in  a  double  capacity.  The  agreement  called  for  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  religion;  security  of  private  property;  free  trade  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands,  and  the  continuance  of  the  courts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  The  Spanish  were  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  |4,000,000. 
In  harmony  with,  a  custQW  thea  ^adly  common  among  victorious  armies, 
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the  city  was  given  over  for  pillage.  The  English  troopers  are  said  to 
have  shown  moderation,  but  the  Sepoys,  of  whom  Draper  had  brought 
2,200  from  India,  outraged,  robbed  and  murdered  the  inhabitants  in 
the  very  streets.  On  the  following  day  there  was  a  similar  scene,  where- 
upon the  archbishop  protested  and  Draper  restored  order. 

The  surrendered  territory  included  the  whole  archipelago,  but  the 
English  never  occupied  more  than  that  part  of  it  which  lay  immediately 
around  Manila.  Even  there  they  were  not  left  undisturbed.  One  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  named  Simon  de  Anda  escaped  in  a 
native  boat  to  the  province  of  Bulacan.  He  declared  himself  governor- 
general  and  raised  an  army,  but  the  desultory  fighting  which  ensued 
between  his  forces  and  the  British  had  no  decisive  results.  A  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Anda  and  his  Spanish  followers  was  discovered 
among  the  Chinese  in  Pampanga  province  and  a  massacre  of  the  Mon- 
gols followed.  Anda  was  so  enraged  with  them  that  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  them  all  traitors  and  ordered  them  hanged  wherever 
found.  Thousands  who  had  been  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
are  said  to  have  been  executed. 

The  war  indemnity  which  had  been  agreed  upon  was  not  forth- 
coming.    The  British  forces  were  harassed  by  attacks  from  without  the 
city  and  by  fear  of  treachery  within,  and  at  last  the  officers  fell  to* 
quarreling  among  themselves.     Meanwhile  the  war 
had  come  to  an  end  in  Europe,  and  the  evacuation  of        INDEMNITY 
Tvr      -1      1.    ^    u  .^   ^  ^       1.      xu      X  ^  XI,  COLLECTIONS 

Manila  had  been  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the    ^j^^  DIFFICULT. 

treaty  of  Paris  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763.  Anda,  however,  refused  to  consider  the  war  ended  until  his 
authority  was  recognized,  and  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  continued 
for  some  months.  Finally  a  new  governor-general  came  from  Spain. 
The  British  commanders  were  quite  ready  to  turn  the  difficult  problem 
over  to  him,  and  they  promptly  evacuated  the  city  and  sailed  away, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the  indemnity  still  remained  unpaid. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  England  would  have  kept  the  Philippines 
at  that  time  if  the  European  war  had  continued  much  longer,  but  Spain 
and  France  both  sued  for  peace  and  the  same  treaty  which  ended  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  as  it  wa^  known  in  the  American  cdlonies  of 
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Great  Britain  and  of  France,  provided  for  the  restitution  of  Manila  to 
the  government  at  Madrid. 

A  crisis  of  another  form  came  to  the  Philippine  islands  in  1820, 

which  almost  destroyed  civilization  in  the  colony.    For  the  first  time 

in  its  modern  history  the  archipelago  was  invaded  by  Asiatic  cholera. 

It  began  at  Sampaloe,  near  Manila,  spread  to  the  capital  city  and 

thence  went  into  every  part  of  Luzon.    The  mortality 

^im.T^?^TTT»nT.   was  frightful,  some  records  declaring  that  over  one- 

FATAL  SCO  URixE    ,t-«,  ,.         -i.-i/.  ^-i.  -rn 

OF  CHOLERA.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  population  died  from  the  disease.  In  the 
height  of  the  epidemic  the  ignorant  Spaniards  and 
natives  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  a 
wholesale  plot  to  poison  them  in  the  interests  of  the  foreigners  of  the 
community.  Mobs  rose  all  over  the  island  and  massacred  Chinese, 
French,  English,  Americans,  and  finally  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
Houses  were  burned,  citizens  robbed  and  buildings  looted.  Ultimately 
the  disorders  were  quelled. 

Since  the  revolt  of  Novales  and  Euiz  in  1823,  the  career  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  comparatively  calm  and  quiet  except  the  Burgos 
rebellion  at  Cavite  in  1872.  There  have  been  many  minor  uprisings, 
riots  and  revolts,  but  the  policy  of  the  government  has  grown  sterner 
with  the  years  and  merciless  measures  have  been  put  in  effect  The 
smallest  riot  has  been  the  signal  for  martial  law.  Small  gunboats  have 
made  it  possible  to  rush  troops  to  the  scene  of  every  insurrection  and 
not  too  much  care  has  been  taken  to  be  sure  of  the  guilt  of  those  ar- 
rested. Every  one  involved  or  suspected  usually  has  been  tried  by  court 
martial  and  shot  without  delay.  It  was  this  condition  which  led  up  to 
the  Aguinaldo  revolt  of  1896  and  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  that  out- 
break. Beginning  with  that  revolution  the  history  of  the  Philippines 
has  an  American  point  of  view  to  be  considered. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

AGUINALDO  AND  HIS  REVOLUTION. 

Restlessness  of  the  Filipinos — Outbreak  of  Insurrection — Characteristic  Spanish 
Policy — Bribery  and  Treachery — The  Treaty  of  Biyak — Cubans  and  Pilipinos 
Suffer  Treachery  Alike — Terms  of  the  Treaty — Failure  to  Declare  Amnesty- 
General  Rivera  Rewarded — Proclamations  of  the  Junta  Patriotica  and  General 
Aguinaldo — Antagonism  Directed  against  the  Friars  and  not  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

TO  THE  people  of  the  United  States,  the  most  familiar  name  of  all 
the  native  insurgents  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  that  of  Agui- 
naldo. His  title  in  full  is  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Famy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Philippines  and  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  but  his  signature  is  usually  the  single  word  by 
which  he  is  known  to  us.  Although  we  have  known  little  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  insurrection  against  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Dewey,  yet  the  Philipinos  have  been  making 
history  for  their  islands  long  before  that  time,  and  their  leader  had  not 
reached  his  position  of  eminence  by  accident,  but  by  his  own  energies 
and  abilities. 

For  a  long  time  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands  had 
been  restless  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Spanish  cruelty.  Finally, 
under  the  advice  of  the  organized  Junta  Patriotica  an  insurrection  was 
begun,  the  principal  strength  of  which  was  centered  in  the  island  of 
Luzon,  as  a  threat  against  the  city  of  Manila,  the  seat  of  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  island  of  Panay,  in  which  is  situated  the  city  of 
Iloilo,  second  in  commercial  importance  in  the  archipelago.  After  a 
surprising  series  of  insurgent  successes,  the  Spanish 
government  decided  that  bribery  and  treachery  would  ^^^^^^^^Z*"^^*^^ 
be  more  effective  defenses  for  their  possessions  in  the  peace. 

East  than  would  military  operations.    They  began  by 
offering  a  large  sum  of  money,  |800,000,  to  certain  of  the  leaders  of  the 
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insurrection  on  condition  that  the  latter  use  their  influence  among  the 
people  to  arrange  for  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  termination  of  hostilities. 
This  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  the  stipulations  made  by  the  Spanish, 
was  to  contain  every  concession  for  which  the  Filipinos  had  been  fight- 
ing, except  political  independence. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  harshly  the  Filipinos  who  had  been  reared 
under  the  tutelage  of  Spanish  rule,  for  their  failure  to  draw  fine  ethical 
distinctions  when  such  a  proposition  was  placed  before  them.  The 
examples  and  practices  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  might 
easily  have  demoralized  men  of  sturdier  moral  fiber  than  these.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  these  leaders  took  the  position  that  if  their  peojile  could 
obtain  everything  for  which  they  were  fighting  without  longer  warfare, 
there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  accepting  such  generous  payment  for 
bringing  about  that  desired  consummation.  Peace  would  follow  with  its 
attendant  blessings.  There  would  be  no  more  loss  of  life  and  property, 
with  the  other  suffering  which  always  accompanies  war.  Their  country- 
men would  have  all  the  concessions  for  which  they  were  striving  and  no 
one  would  suffer  by  their  own  acceptance  of  an  attorney's  fee.  There- 
fore the  proposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities  was  accepted  aiid  the 
treaty  of  Biyak  was  signed  with  great  solemnity.  Then  came  the  time 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Filipinos  were  ready  to  renew  insurrection 
under  the  same  insurgent  leaders  before  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  the  period  of  peace  being  but  a  short  one. 
The  1400,000  which  had  been  paid  to  the  insurgent  leaders  was  being 
used  advantageously  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  carry 
on  their  warfare,  with  the  result  that  the  Filipino  forces  were  equipped 
as  they  never  had  been  before.  It  was  an  immense  aggravation  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  one  readily  understood,  that  their  own  cash  could  be 
turned  against  them  in  this  fashion.  Some  of  the  former  insurgent 
leaders  were  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila,  while  others  remained 
at  Hongkong,  where  they  continued  to  provide  the  munitions  of  war  for 
a  more  hopeful  insurrection.  This  was  the  condition  when  Admiral 
Dewey  sailed  from  Hongkong  to  Mirs  Bay,  and  thence  to  Manila  for  the 
fight  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines. 

The  whole  justification  or  blame  for  the  Filipinos  rests  on  the 
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question  whether  or  not  the  Spaniards,  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  kept  their  part  of  the  agreements  so  carefully  made.  The 
facts  seem  to  show  that  Spain  followed  exactly  the 
course  which  she  followed  in  Cuba  in  1878  to  term-  ^^ ^^I^^t,^^^^^ 
inate  the  Ten  Years'  War.  The  programme  as  carried  qj,  deceit. 
out  in  each  case,  provided  first  for  the  bribing  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  to  use  their  influence  for  peace;  second  the  promising 
of  whatever  reforms  were  necessary  to  induce  the  insurgent  armies  to 
cease  fighting;  third  the  immediate  punishment  of  all  the  insurgent 
leaders  on  whom  they  could  get  their  hands  as  soon  as  peace  was 
actually  established  and  matters  in  their  own  hands;  fourth,  the  re- 
newed and  redoubled  severity  of  treatment  to  the  pacified  colony;  and 
fifth,  the  utter  ignoring  and  repudiation  of  every  detail  of  the  seductive 
promises  they  had  made.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances was  the  renewal  of  insurrection  in  each  case  by  the  de- 
ceived insurgents,  as  soon  as  new  equipment  and  new  organization 
could  be  arranged.  It  is  impossible  to  blame  them  for  responding  to 
treachery  after  that  fashion. 

In  order  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  insurgent  leaders,  concerning  the 
money  to  be  paid  to  them,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  there  was  no 
secrecy  about  it,  nor  did  the  men  who  formed  the  forces  of  their  armies 
consider  that  any  impropriety  was  involved.  In  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  it  was  declared  that  the  Spanish  government  was  to  pay  the 
insurgent  government  a  war  indemnity  of  800,000  pesos,  in  payment  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  depots  and  forts  which  were  surrendered,  and  in 
order  to  indemnify  those  who  were  obliged  to  live  abroad  during  the 
armistice.  These  facts  were  known  to  the  insurgent  armies,  and  con- 
sequently involved  those  to  whom  the  money  was  paid  in  no  charge  of 
unfairness  or  bad  faith  in  their  dealings. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  an  armistice  of  three  years  was  estab- 
lished and  the  natives  were  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  Spanish  authorities.    The^^^^^^  THE^^^^^ 
Spanish  authorities  on  their  part  bound  themselves         SPAMSH. 
to  grant  certain  reforms,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  religious  orders,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Filipinos  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  future  impar^ 
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tiality  of  justice  and  law  between  Spaniards  and  natives  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  participation  of  natives  in  the  office-holding  of  the 
islands,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was  agreed  that  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  islands,  General  Primo  de  Kivera,  should  remain 
in  that  position  throughout  the  three  years  of  the  armistice  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  reforms  would  be  established,  and  that  a  general  am- 
nesty should  be  proclaimed. 

The  Spanish  authorities  were  so  far  from  carrying  out  their  agree- 
ments that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  they  had  studiously  endeavored 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  for  the  further 
irritation  of  the  Filipinos.  In  the  first  place,  General  liivera  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  very  soon,  thus  withdrawing  from  the  islands  the 
one  who  would  have  been  best  informed  on  the  demands  of  the  natives. 
The  general  amnesty  was  never  declared,  although  a  few  pardons  were 
given.  Only  half  of  the  offered  indemnity  was  paid.  Instead  of  estab- 
lishing the  reforms,  the  very  things  which  were  most 

SPANISH  PROMISES  irritating  to  the  insurgents  were  aggravated.     The 
MADE  T    *  . 

TO  BE  BROKEN.     I'^ligi^us  orders    were    given  increased    power,  two 

vacant  bishoprics  being  filled  at  once  by  priests  of 
the  very  orders  that  were  the  first  cause  of  the  insurrection.  In  the 
short  time  intervening  between  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  the  re- 
moval of  General  Rivera  from  Manila,  he  denied  the  existence  of  the 
agreement  and  executed  many  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised to  protect,  endeavoring  by  this  means  to  destroy  the  nucleus  of  the 
revolution.  In  Spain  he  was  given  the  decoration  of  the  grand  cross 
of  San  Fernando,  as  a  reward  for  the  peace  he  had  established.  By  all 
of  these  things  the  Filipinos  believed  themselves  absolved  from  any 
obligation  to  Spain  that  had  been  assumed  by  the  mutual  agreements 
included  in  the  treaty. 

Since  the  American  invasion  of  the  Philippine  islands,  numerous 
proclamations  and  documents  have  been  issued  by  Aguinaldo  himself, 
and  by  the  Junta  Patriotica,  which  are  of  great  interest  as  showing 
the  trend  of  thought  of  the  Filipinos.  Some  of  these  are  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  and  others  very  evidently  are  intended  for 
reading  by  Americans.  One  of  the  more  notable  of  these  is  an  in- 
junction to  all  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  maintain  peace  and  patriot- 
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ism.    It  outlines  likewise  the  desires  of  the  islanders  for  their  country. 
They  declare  for  a  stable  government  elected  by  the  people,  with  laws 
enacted  by  those  who  are  to  live  under  them,  and  taxes  levied  fairly  and 
honestly.    They  declare  for  honest  and  economical  civil  service  in  the 
charge  of  natives  of  the  country,  and  such  others  as  can  serve  as  teach- 
ers of  proper  administrative  methods.    They  declare 
for  the  liberty  of  business  affairs,  the  construction  of    PROCLAMATIONS 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  establishment  of  a       aguinaldo. 
system  of  public  instruction.    The  people  are  enjoined 
not  to  fear  %ny  antagonism  to  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
under  which  they  live,  because  of  American  dominance,  recalling  that 
the  Catholic  church  in  America  shares  the  same  freedom  that  is  given 
to  all.    In  every  proclamation  issued  by  General  Aguinaldo  he  has  en- 
joined upon  his  people  the  obligation  to  be  peaceful,  honest,  and  gen- 
erous with  the  Americans.    It  has  been  an  encouraging  sign  that  these 
proclamations  have  been  conservative  and  intelligent  in  their  tone. 

The  Filipinos  draw  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  Catholic 
church  as  an  organization  and  the  religious  orders  to  which  the  Span- 
ish priests  in  the  islands  belong.  They  claim  that  they  are  themselves 
Catholics  and  that  they  honor  the  church  and  welcome  its  ministrations. 
For  the  priesthood,  however,  they  have  nothing  but  blame.  They  assert 
that  the  friars  of  the  various  orders,  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Augustines  and  Eecollects  have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  the  people, 
prospering  from  their  miseries,  and  traitors  to  their  w^elfare.  The 
priests  must  go,  they  assert,  because  they  are  mischief-makers  and  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  population.  So  deeply  do  they  feel  what  they 
assert,  that  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  mercy  would  be  shown  the  Span- 
ish priesthood  should  the  Filipinos  obtain  authority  sufficient  to  ex- 
ecute them.  They  desire  their  ministry  to  be  made  up  of  people  of  their 
own  races,  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  condition  is  one 
that  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  plans  for  the  future  of  the  islands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEWEY  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  MANILA  BAY. 

Departure  from  Hongkong— Plan  of  the  Battle— The  First  Shot— The  American 
Fleet  Off  Cavite— The  Flagship  Olympia  Begins  the  Fight— Daring  Sortie  of  the 
Beina  Cristina— Torpedo  Boats  Attack  the  Olympia— Spanish  Vessels  Burn- 
ing^The  End  of  the  Battle— Condition  of  the  Spanish  Wrecks— Strange  Con- 
ditions After  the  Battle — ^Insurgents  Organize  Their  Provisional  Government — 
Fighting  Between  Spaniards  and  Insurgents— Waiting  for  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation. 

AT  THE  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  United  States  navy  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Hongkong,  the  little  British 
island  colony  near  Canton,  China.  On  Sunday,  April  24,  while  the  fleet 
was  still  lying  at  anchor  off  Hongkong,  Commodore  Dewey  received 
pretty  definite  information  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  notified  that  the  British  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  had  decided  that  war  had  virtually 
begun,  and  that  all  British  ports  would  be  compelled  to  observe  strict 
neutrality.  The  American  squadron  was  given  until  4  o'clock  Monday 
afternoon  to  leave  the  harbor.  The  Boston,  Concord,  McCulloch  and 
Petrel  left  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  The  Olympia,  Baltimore  and 
Raleigh  left  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

The  scenes  and  incidents  attending  the  departure  of  the  warships 
were  quite  impressive.  Promptly  at  10  there  was  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment forward  by  the  three  ships,  and  then  the  band  on  every  war  vessel 
struck  up  "Hail  Columbia,"  The  British  soldiers  on  board  of  a  British 
troopship  cheered  as  they  passed,  and  the  American  sailors  answered 
vigorously.  Little  steam  launches  puffed  alongside  the  Olympia  and  the 
crowds  of  Americans  on  them  waved  handkerchiefs  and  cheered  until 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  passed. 

The  Ealeigh  had  unfortunately  broken  her  air  pump  the  day  before 
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and  the  speed  had  to  be  kept  down.  At  about  3  o'clock  the  vessels 
dropped  anchor  in  Mirs  bay,  which  is  a  little  land-locked  harbor  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Hongkong.  The  four  other  warships,  which  had  gone 
the  day  before,  were  at  anchor,  and  the  two  cargo  boats,  the  Nanshan 
and  Zafiro,  were  lying  off  a  short  distance.  The  combined  fleet  seemed 
to  be  very  formidable. 

The  American  Asiatic  squadron,  consisting  of  the  flagship  Olympia, 
Baltimore,  Kaleigh,  Boston,  Concord,  Petrel  and  McCulloch,  and  under 
command  of  Commodore  Dewey,  accompanied  by  the  transports  Nan- 
shan and  Zafiro,  left  Mirs  bay  at  2  P.  M.  April  27  for  Manila.  The  fleet 
proceeded  in  regular  formation  across  the  China  sea,  640  miles,  and 
sighted  Gape  Bolinoa  at  3:30  A.  M.  April  30.  This  point  is  about  115 
miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Manila  bay.  The  Boston  and  Concord, 
and  later  the  Baltimore,  were  then  sent  in  advance  of  the  fleet  as  scouts, 
and  to  explore  Subig  bay  for  two  Spanish  warships,  reported  to  be 
there.    This  bay  is  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Manila  bay. 

At  5:15  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30  the  squadron  came  to 
a  stop,  and  was  rejoined  by  the  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Concord,  which 
failed  to  find  the  Si>aniards.  A  conference  of  commanders  was  held. 
It  was  decided  to  run  past  the  forts  of  Corregidor  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  which  was  said  to  be  strongly  fortified,  that  night.  The  ships 
were  ordered  to  conceal  all  lights  except  a  faint  stern  light,  which  could 
be  seen  only  from  the  direct  rear,  and  slip  by  the  forts  in  darkness. 

About  11:30  the  entrance  to  the  bay  could  be  seen.  Two  dark  head- 
lands— one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance — showed  up  gloomy  and 
absolutely  darkened  against  the  shifting,  uncertain  clouds.  In  the 
space  between  a  smaller  mass  sTiowed  where  the  dreaded  Corregidor 
lies.  A  vivid  patch  of  fire  came  slowly  out  from  the  black  background 
and  the  squadron  bore  down  directly  toward  it.  It  proved  to  be  Greek 
fire,  and  was  probably  a  night  life  buoy  dropped  by  one  of  the  ships.  It 
danced  and  darted  on  the  face  of  the  water  and  until  it  was  discovered 
what  it  was.  there  was  a  lot  of  suppressed  excitement  among  the  crews. 

At  Corregidor  it  was  understood  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  Spanish 
were  located.  The  entrance  was  also  said  to  be  planted  with  mines, 
and  it  was  known  that  there  were  torpedoes  waiting  for  the  ships.  Let 
the  approach  and  the  battle  be  described  by  an  eye-witness: 
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The  Olympia  turns  in  and  steers  directly  for  the  center  of  the  south- 
ern and  wider  channel.     The  Baltimore  follows  and  in  regular  order 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  glide  on  through  the  night  toward 

J^™^'*'^^        the  entrance.    Still  there  is  no  firing  from  the  forts, 
EXCITEMENT  ,  .^  .     ,         a  ^u    ^  ^i.     ^      -  ^u 

WAS  INTENSE.      ^^^  ^^  ^^  hoped  that  the  daring  maneuver  may  not  be 

discovered.  The  excitement  at  this  time  is  intense. 
The  somber  Corregidor  and  the  big  mass  of  hills  at  the  south  are 
watched  with  straining  eyes. 

About  this  time  the  soot  in  the  funnel  of  the  McCuHoch  caught  fire 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  revealed  the  movements  of  the  fleet 
to  the  enemy.  The  flames  shot  up  out  of  the  funnel  like  the  fire  of  a 
rolling-mill  chimney.  For  a  minute  or  two  it  burned  and  then  settled 
down  to  the  usual  heavy  black  rolls  of  smoke. 

A  faint  light  flashed  up  on  the  land  and  then  died  out.  A  rocket 
leaped  from  Corregidor  and  then  all  was  darkness  and  stillness  again. 
The  nervous  tension  at  this  time  was  very  great.  Again  the  flames 
rolled  forth  from  the  McCulloch^s  funnel  and  then  again  they  gave  way 
to  the  smoke.  There  was  grinding  of  t<?eth  on  the  McCulloch,  for  of  all 
times  in  the  world  this  was  the  most  fatal  time  for  such  a  thing  to  hap- 
pen. While  it  burned  it  made  a  perfect  target  for  the  enemy.  Still 
there  was  no  firing. 

Now  we  are  almost  in  the  strip  directly  between  two  forts.  The 
Etoston  is  200  yards  in  advance  of  the  McCulloch,  but  the  Concord, 
Petrel,  Ealeigh,  Baltimore  and  Olympia  are  well  in  the  harbor. 

Suddenly,  just  at  12:15  o'clock,  a  flash  is  seen  on  the  southerii 
shore,  a  white  puff  of  smoke  curls  out,  and  the  sound  of  a  screaming 
cannon  ball  is  heard.  It  passed  well  clear  of  the  McCulloch,  toward 
which  it  was  fired.  At  the  sight  of  the  flash  of  flame  and  the  subsequent 
dull  report  we  waited  in  keen  anxiety  to  see  whether  the  ship  would 
be  struck.  Now  came  an  instant  order  from  the  bridge  to  load  the  after 
starboard  six-pounder  and  fire  five  shells  at  the  point  where  the  smoke 
was  seen.  There  was  a  short  lull  and  the  order  was  countermanded. 
Then  there  came  a  sound  like  the  crashing  of  thunder  and  from  the 
Boston  went  an  eight-inch  shell  from  her  after  gun.  This  was  the  first 
shot  fired  by  the  Americans. 

ImmGdiateiy  there  came  a  whirring,  singing  shell  that  seemed  to 
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go  a  little  ahead  of  the  McCiilloch's  bow.  The  McCulloeh  now  stopped 
and  sent  a  six-pound  shot  at  the  battery,  following  it  a  minute  later  with 
another.  The  Sjianiards  answered  this  and  once  more  the  McOuUoch 
sent  a  shot  toward  the  vague,  indistinct  cloud  of  smoke  showing  against 
the  dark  hillside  to  the  south.  The  Concord  at  this  i>oint  lired  a  six- 
pound  shot.  All  this  time  there  is  no  sound  from  Corregidor,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  shells  have  not  been  coming  toward  us  from 
both  sides.  Then  there  comes  quiet  and  the  squadron  gradually  steams 
down  the  bay  toward  Manila.  The  Nanshan  and  Zafiro  hug  close  to 
Corregidor  while  coming  in  and  escai)e  being  fired  on. 

During  the  firing  there  was  the  best  of  order  on  the  McCulloeh, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  lose  his  head.  Chief  Engineer  Kandall  was  over- 
come by  a  nervous  shock,  probably  apoplectic  in  character,  and  at  a  few 
minutes  after  2  o'clock  he  died.  The  orders  have  gone  out  from  the 
flagship  to  proceed  at  a  four-knot  speed  toward  Cavite,  the  naval  sta- 
tion, which  is  seventeen  miles  aw^ay  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  This  will 
put  the  fleet  close  to  the  Spanish  squadron  and  the  great  battle  will  take 
place  in  the  morning. 

The  men  are  now  stretched  out  everywhere  on  their  arms  trying 
to  sleep. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  little  commotion  is  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  chief  engineer.  The  great  dangers  and  thrilling  events  about  to 
happen  so  completely  overshadow  the  passing  away  of  one  man  that 
the  sad  incident  has  created  no  stir.  The  body  is  sewed  up  in  canvas 
and  lies  on  a  bier  on  the  quarterdeck  and  will  be  buried  at  sea  later  in 
the  day. 

At  5:10  in  the  morning,  just  as  dawm  is  breaking,  the  battle  begins. 
By  this  time  the  American  fleet  has  arrived  off  Cavite  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  approaching  day  reveals  to  both  sides  the  position  of  the 
enemy.    The  Spanish  immediately  begin  firing,  but  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles.    At  the  sound  of  the     ^^EOINNINO  OF 
&rst  shot  the  Olympia  wheels  and  starts  straight  for  ]|^0RNING  BATTLE. 
the  enemy.    From  every  mast  and  every  peak  of  the 
American  squadron  floats  a  flag,  and  the  sight  of  all  these  fluttering 
emblems  arouses  an  enthusiasm  that  never  was  experienced  before.    As 
the  Olympia  steams  over  toward  the  Spanish  the  Baltimore,  Raleigh, 
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Petrel,  Concord  and  Boston  follow  in  line  of  battle.  The  MeOuIloch  is 
left  to  protect  tlie  transports. 

Tlirongli  the  dinin(\ss  of  the  early  niornin*!;-  ]ii»ht  tlie  Sj)anish 
vessels  can  hardly  be  seen,  bnt  as  ininnie  after  ininutt^  ])asses  the  ships 
and  foi'tilications  become  more  distinct.  Tln^  Spanish  are  meeting- 
the  advances  of  the  sqnadron  with  continnons  lirinj;  from  the  ships  and 
the  forts. 

So  far  there  have  bei^n  no  answc^nni*'  shots  from  th(^  Amerii^an  shi])s. 
They  are  steaming  on,  grim  and  detc^rmined,  and  makin<i^  directly  for 
the  Spanisli  jjosition. 

At  5:28  the  ()lym]>ia>  tired  the  tirst  shot,  and  at  5:40  th(^  tirinii^  be- 
came incessant.  A  battery  at  the  moh^,  in  Manila,  and  nearly  tiv(^  mih^s 
to  the  east,  has  now  b(\i;iin  firing,  and  the  Boston  is  o(H*npied  with  sludl- 
ing  a  fort  on  the  mainland  beyond  the  arsenal  of  (\ivit(\  The  Iveina> 
Cristina,  which  is  the  Spanish  tlagshiji,  shows  np  black  and  tierce^  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  Tlie  Castilla  is  nearly  al)r(nist  of  her  and 
is  protected  by  large  barges,  which  makes  it  impossible*  for  slndls  to 
penetrate  below  the  w^ater  line.  The  Don  Antonio  de  TTlloa  is  a  litth* 
behind  the  other  two  vessels.  From  Bakor  bay,  the  naval  an(diorag(^, 
comes  the  fire  from  the  Don  Jnan  de  Austria,  a  (rniser;  the  Tsla  dc* 
Luzon  and  Isla  de  Cuba,  protectcMl  c^ruisers,  ami  tlu^  Marcpn^s  del  Ducro, 
Gen.  Lezo,  El  Correo  and  Velasco.  Th(\se  lattei-  vess(*]s  steam  back  ami 
forth  from  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  the  arsenal.  Otlu^r  smalh^r 
vessels,  evidently  torpedo  boats,  can  be  seen  o(H'asionaily  coming  into 
view  and  then  retreating  behind  the  arsenal. 

The  American  fleet  now^  forms  in  a  line,  and,  st(*aming  in  a  wide 
circle,  pours  sliells  from  the  port  and  bow  guns  as  the  vessels  jiass. 
Then  the  ships  swing  around,  and,  continuing  in  the  long  ellijise,  turn 
loose  the  guns  of  the  stern  and  tlie  starboard  side.  Tn  this  way  all  tlu* 
guns  on  both  sides  of  the  warships  are  ke])t  in  action  part  of  this  tinn^ 
and  the  vessels  are  constantly  moving.  The  fleet  makes  three  comph^te 
circles,  each  time  going  in  to  shorter  range,  until  a  range  of  about  1,500 
yards  is  reached. 

There  are  numberless  exhibitions  of  daring  show^n  by  the  Spanish. 
At  one  time  the  Reina  Cristina  alone  steamed  out  at  full  speed  in  the 
very  face  of  the  combined  American  fleet  with  the  intention  of  running 
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the  Olynipia  down.  AH  the  Aiiierican  vessels  eoneentratiMl  their  guns  on 
her  and  ])Oured  a  perfect  rain  of  shell  through  and  around  her,  Still  she 
eaine  on.  As  she  approached  nearer  the  terrible  storm  of  projectiles 
t)(M*anie  too  severe  and  n^alizing  that  the  ship  would  be  annihilated,  the 
Admiral  swung  lua*  slowly  around  and  start(Ml  for  tlu^  protection  of  the 
navy  yard.  Just  at  this  monu^nt  an  (*ight-inch  sIk^II  from  th(^  Olynipia 
struck  the  ileina  Cristina  in  the  stern  and  W(^nt  right  through  her.  In 
a  iew  minut(^s  clouds  of  whit(^  smok(^  were  seen  coming  from  the  ship. 
The  vess(d  was  b(^ing  })ounded  to  death  by  the  sliells.  Her  wdiole  inside 
seemed  afire,  but  still  she  kept  on  throwing  shells.  It  seemed  for  a  while 
that  she  luust  go  down,  or  that  the  Si)anish  liag  must  be  lowered,  but 
at  the  very  (md  through  tin*  smoke  the  pennant  waved  bravely  from  her 
main  jieak,  and  she  continuiHl  to  belch  forth  flashes  of  flame  and  billows 
of  smoke. 

N(^xt  two  little  torj)edo  boats  started  out  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
torpedo  the  Olympia.    They  came  on  rapidly,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
American  shi[)s,  and  stopped  to  wait  for  the  advanc- 
ing Olympia.    At  tliis  time  the  excitement  on  board  ^^^^^^^^5^  ASSAULTS 

.  1  v^i  1    .  T         .  n  ^^  THE 

the  tiagship  was  tlie  greatest  during  any  part  of  the  OLYMPIA. 

(mgagement.  The  01ymy)ia  kept  steaming  on  until 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  torpedo  boats  and  then,  as  the  latter 
showed  no  signs  of  recreating,  the  fiagship  stopped  and  signaled  the 
fleet  to  concentrate  tlieir  fire  on  those  little  terrors.  The  hail  of  shell 
was  fearful.  Finally  they  turned  and  retreated.  At  this  moment  a 
large  shell  struck  one  of  them,  and  it  was  seen  to  dive  headlong  into  the 
sea,  entirely  disappearing  from  view.  The  other  sueceeded  in  regain- 
ing cover. 

A  little  while  later  when  the  American  fleet  is  at  the  farthest  point 
in  its  circle  of  evolution,  a  gunboat  slips  out  from  the  Spanish  strong- 
hold and  starts  for  the  McCulloch,  hoping  evidently  by  this  bold  move 
to  destroy  the  transports.  As  soon  as  this  move  is  seen  by  Admiral 
Dewey  the  fire  is  immediately  directed  on  the  gunboat,  and  it  returns 
to  a  safer  place. 

During  the  battle  there  are  times  when  the  American  vessels  pass 
between  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  McCulloch.  This  vessel  protecting 
the  transports  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  fort  and  the  Spanish  ships. 
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At  these  tiiiies  tlie  MeOilloeli  is  in  dircM't  raiiii^e  of  tlu^  eiieni.y's  fire. 
Sliots  screaiii  tliroii<^li  Hie  ri<i:i;iiig  and  fall  into  the  water  all  around  her. 
One  shot  strikes  abont  forty  f(H^t  in  front  of  li(»r  bow. 

During'  all  this  fearful  eannonadino-  Admiral  Dinvey  witli  Flag 
Captain  Lamberton  stands  on  tlie  bridge  on  tln^  pilot  hons(^,  absolutidy 
(^xpos(Hl,  while  tlu^  01yin])ia  goes  through  tlu*  storm  of  shells  eoming 
from  the  8))anish  ships. 

Now  there  are  two  vessels  burning,  the  lv(^ina  Cristina  and  the  (Vis- 
tilla,  altliongh  both  have  thcMr  flags  flying.  The  firing  from  th(\s(^  ships 
seems  to  be  decreasing,  but  whenever  the  hope  aris(\s  that  they  are  eom- 
pletely  disabled  they  se(Mn  to  renew  if  with  giH^ater  vigor.  Tt  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  damage  is  bcung  donc^  to  either  side.  Tln^ri^ 
seems  to  b(^  no  great  destruetion  among  tin*  Ameriean  vessc^ls,  for  each 
time  they  revolve^  on  that  deadly  (dli])se  tlu^  vesscds  all  show  u])  with 
flvino'  eolors  and  undiminished  fire.  ThriM^  tinu^s  tluM^  mak(^  the  deadlv 
round,  ])assing  five  tinu^s  before  the  R])anish  forec^s,  eaeli  time  drawing 
in  closer  and  closer. 

Now  the  Olympia  luis  (*(^ased  tiring  and  it  is  said  h(^r  iviU'V  t  urret  is 

damaged.    She  withdraws  and  is  f()llow(Ml  by  the  r(\st  of  the  s(pni(lron. 

The  KSpanish  keep  on  firing  with  almost  as  nuich  vigor  as  cner.    It  is  now 

7:45  o'clock,  and  the  fight  has  lasted  twM)  and  a  half 

A  MOMENT  iiovirs.  During  all  this  tinn^  there  lias  IxH^n  inc(^ssant 
THE  AMERICANS  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  wdiole  sky  is  hazy  wit  li  smolc(^  Tlu^  trc^- 
mendoiis  rc^sistancc^  and  striking  courage?  of  tin*  Span- 
ish is  a  revelation.  A  feeling  of  ])rofonnd  gloom  (^omes  ov(m*  ns  as  the 
American  fleet  witlidraw^s  for  consultation.  Ifow^  much  damage  has 
been  done  is  yet  unknown  and  whetlu^r  their  dcnks  arc?  swimming  in 
blood  and  tlu^r  cabins  choked  with  the  wounded  and  dead  and  their 
guns  battered  ar(^  things  that  cannot  be  determined  until  the  com- 
manders retnrn  from  the  conference. 

Then  there  comes  a  long  wait.  At  last,  aftcM*  feverish  anxic^ty,  the 
marvelous  news  comes  that  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  and  not  a 
single  man  is  seriously  hurt.  Not  a  single  boat  is  badly  injnred  and 
hardly  a  scrap  of  rigging  is  cut  through. 

At  10:45  o'clock,  after  a  conference  of  the  commanding  offKu^rs,  it 
is  decided  to  attack  again.    The  object  in  withdrawing,  it  trauKspires, 
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was  to  allow  tho  sinokc^  to  dear  away  and  to  (mabl(^  tlio  Admiral  to 
deterniiiu^  wliat  dania|j^(*  had  Ix^eu  done  to  th(^  ilvoA.  When  the  astoiind- 
in<^^  r(7)()rt  came  ihat  th(^re  wer(^  no  lives  lost  and  no  v(^ssels  dama<^'(Ml 
(h(^  enthusiasm  on  tin*  diffc^nmt  ships  was  wonderful,  and  rinfi;inj^ 
clKH^rs  ran^L*"  tliron.i*hont  tlu^  fliH^t. 

The  l>altimore  now  In^adcMl  for  Cavite,  rushinii;  on  at  full  speed,  and 
did  not  stop  until  almost  in  tln^  shadow  of  tlu^  forts.  Tlu^n  she  bei^an 
to  lire  with  her  bifji;  ^uns,  mowin<>^  masts  away  and  ti^arinjjs;  holes  in 
cverythini;  in  sii;ht.  TIh^  Olympia  follow(Ml  and  joined  in  tlie  bombard- 
ment. Th(^  little  Petr(d  canu^  close  behind,  then  the  C'oneord,  and 
last  the  lial(4i»h  and  r>oston.  Tlu^  tirinij;  was  incessant.  The 
Spaniards  answered  vigorously  and  tln^  dull,  muf(l(Ml  thun- 
d(vr  of  tlu^  cannon  came  with  the  regularity  of  drum  beats. 
Th(^  naval  station  was  full  of  burning  vessels.  The  S[)anish  flag  still 
t1oat(Ml  from  tlu^  fort,  but  the  Spanish  filing  at  noon  had  nearly  ceased. 
Th(^  I\(\ina  Oristina  was  rc^l  with  llames  and  there  was  an  explosion  on 
her  that  must  luiv(^  ham  caused  by  the  fin^  r(\aching  one  of  her  ammuni- 
tion magazlni^s,  braving  luu*  almost  a  complete  wrindv. 

At  12:P).j  tlu^  Anu^ricans  ceased  tiring,  and  for  fift(*en  minuti^s  the 
bay  was  almost  sik^nt.  It  was  beliined  that  the  battle  was  ov(^r, 
all  hough  on(^  Spanish  Hag  was  still  Hying  above  a  snuill  fortification. 
Th(^  I^altimore,  which  had  done  su(di  valiant  wiu'k  during  the  last  action, 
s])i'{^ad  foi'th  fhe  largest  thig  iji  the  scvrvice. 

( )rd<?rs  were  now  S(^nt  out  to  (uiter  the  snmll  bay  back  of  the  arsenal 
in  Cavitc^  and  tinish  tlu^  work.    The  litth^  Petrel,  whose  gallant  conduct 
in  the  face  of  all  those  big  guns  that  blaz(Ml  aAvay  at 
h(T  during  the  long  hours  of  flying  havo(*,  was  so  nota-     ^"^'^J^'^^^^^^^^ 
ble,  sttniUKMl  bravely  on  towards  tlu^  very  heart  of  ilu^  PETKEL. 

Spanish  stronghold,  occasionally  spitting  fortli  a  shell 
as  she  went.    At  12:45  it  was  signaled  from  shore  that  th(^  Sjvanish  had 
surr(uidcred.     Then  there  was  great  cheering  on  thc^  victorious  shijis. 
The  rigging   was  manned,    bann(^rs   fluttered,   ami   every   man's   face 
showed  tlu^  joy  and  exultation  that  lu^  f(dt. 

During  tlu^  niglit  of  May  1,  aft(U'  the  battle,  th(^  southern  shores  at 
and  around  Cavite  are  bright  with  the  flames  of  burning  ships.  The 
JJeina  Cristina  and  Oastilla  are  mere  skeletons  now,  with  tUimes  tearing 
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tlirougli  every  part  of  tliein  aud  making  their  bones  show  bhiek  against 
the  white  heat.  There  are  constant  exph)sions,  either  from  the  maga- 
zines of  ships  or  mines  or  ammnnition  stores  in  the  naval  station.  Back 
in  the  hills  big  colnmns  of  smoke  are  lazily  lifting  to  the  sky.  Some  of 
the  exjilosions  at  Cavite  are  fearful  Flames  leap  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  air  and  tremendous  volumes  of  smoke  rise  in  gigantic  white  billows. 
To  the  north  aud  almost  in  every  direction  the  curling  smoke  on  the 
hillsides  marks  where  the  insurgents  are  applying  the  torch  to  complete 
what  the  Americans  have  k^ft  undone. 

In  Manila  there  is  the  sound  of  cathedral  bells.  It  is  reportx^d  that 
the  Spanish  have  all  withdrawn  into  the  walled  portion  of  the  town 
and  that  the  insurgents  are  coming  in  to  loot  the  houses  and  kill  the 
defenseless. 

At  8  o'clock  the  McCulloch  is  signaled  to  approach  witliin  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  city  and  guard  the  entrance  to  Pasig  river.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  are  still  one  or  tw^o  small  river  gunboats  in  the 
river,  and  the  mission  of  the  McCulloch  is  to  int(^rc(^pt  and  d(\stroy  any 
that  may  attempt  to  slip  out  in  the  night.  She  advances  and  anchors 
directly  opjyosite  the  Mole  battery,  where  the  big  ten-inch  Krupp  guns 
are  planted.  The  Esmeralda,  which  is  anchored  a  few  yards  from  the 
McCulloch,  promptly  lifts  anchor  and  quits  the  vicinity.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  McCulloch's  anchor  is  dropped  two  faint  lights  are 
reported  as  coming  down  the  Pasig  river.  Guns  are  immediately 
manned  and  general  quarters  called.  There  is  a  time  of  almost  breath- 
less waiting,  but  as  nothing  hostile  appears  the  tense  excitement  re- 
laxes. General  quarters  is  called  later  on  in  the  night,  but  this  is  also 
in  response  to  a  false  alarm. 

The  next  morning  the  McCulloch  raised  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pasig  river,  and  in  response  to  a  signal  from  the  flagship  returns  and 
joins  the  squadron.  At  about  7  o'clock  the  Petrel,  which  has  been  at 
Cavite  completing  the  destruction  of  half-destroyed  ships,  returns  with 
six  captured  launches  and  small  boats.  She  steams  by  proudly,  and  as 
she  comes  abreast  the  Olympia  and  McCulloch  she  is  greeted  with  rous- 
ing cheers  from  those  ships. 

Smoke  is  now  seen  rising  from  the  town  of  Manila,  and  it  is  thought 
that  either  the  Spaniards  are  destroying  their  supplies  or  else  the  rebels 
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liiive  be<4'uii  tli(*ir  burniii^  and  pillaj^ing.  Smoke  is  also  curling  from 
many  points  in  the  outskirts  of  tlic^  city,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for 
i  he  lleet  to  land  marines  to  protect  tlie  Hpanish  and  foreign  residents. 
No  answer  lias  yet  come  from  the  caivtain-general  in  response  to  the 
message  si^nt  him  yesterday  by  Admiral  Dewi^y. 

At  11:40  in  the  morning  a  small  tug  Hying  the  Spanish  flag  aft  and 
a  (lag  ()i  truce  at  Iht  bow  counts  up  to  the  flagship.  It  is  not  known 
what  is  its  mission. 

A  little  while  after  noon  tlu^  Baltimore  and  Ivah^gh,  the  latter 
luning  the  tug  in  tow,  steams  off  toward  Corregidor,  seventeen  miles 
away.  The  McCulloch  is  now  s(uit  over  to  Cavite  with  instructions  to 
enter  the  harhor  at  ( 'anacoa  bay.  She  takes  a  position 
in  the  center  of  this  little  bay,  wherc^  the  bigger  ships  ^J1^!!^.^L™^^^ 
of  the  Spanish  did  most  of  their  fighting.  The  lieina  srANlSH  VESSELS. 
Cristina  li(\s  200  yards  to  the  right  of  us,  the  Castella 
the  sanu^  distance  b(4iind  us,  and  the  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  150  yards 
to  our  h^ft.  Only  the  nuists  and  battc^red  funnels  and  ])arts  of  shattercMl 
decks  are  above  wat(*r,  and  over  on  the  shore  \\\i've  arc^  two  smaller  sail- 
ing boats  toppled  over  in  the  shallow  water.  A  singk^  Spanish  flag  is 
still  flying  over  a  building  at  (lu^  lu^ad  of  th(^  bay,  but  there  are  a  num- 
b(T  of  white  flags  scattered  around  over  the  various  government  build- 
ings, and  sevc^ral  Red  Cross  (msigns  wave  above  the  hospitals  and 
churches.  There  is  scarcely  any  sign  of  lif(^  on  shore  and  the  day  has 
a  Sunday  quiet  that  is  imi)r(^ssive  after  the  thrilling  evcnits  of  yesterday. 
A  f(^w  flgures  can  occasionally  be  seen,  and  the  siglit  of  some  nuns  con- 
ducting a  funeral  ci^HMuony  show^  that  the  shells  of  the  Americans  were 
deadly  and  desolating.  Miai  can  be  obsi^rved  carrying  bundles  and 
pacdvages  as  if  preparing  to  leave  the  ])lace.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
curiosit,y  as  to  why  that  one  persistent  Spanish  flag  still  flies  over  the 
town.  Later  a  gig  is  sent  from  one  of  the  si^uadron  and  soon  after  the 
flag  is  hauled  down.  Tlie  big  guns  of  the  battery  are  visible  on  our  right 
hand  a  few-  hundred  feet  aw  ay.  The  w  alls  of  the  fort  on  the  left  hand 
sliow^  marks  of  shells  and  are  now  still  and  desc^rted. 

During  the  afternoon  T  took  a  dinghy  and  w^ent  among  the  w^recks 
in  this  bay.  Tlio  Castilla  shows  only  one  upright  funn(d  and  two  burnt 
and  charred  masts.    Tlie  otlua'  funnel  is  leaning  over  against  the  stand- 
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iiij^  Olio,  atul  only  a  ivw  inches  of  shattc^riHl  and  (*rnsh(Ml  rail  shows 
above  llie  water  lin(\  Th(^  iiisides  arc^  bnrncMl  completely  ont,  only  the 
black(»ned  iron  work  being  visibb^  T^iglit  six-inch  guns  stare  ont  a  Httb^ 
above  the  water  and  the  breech  ends  arc^  mined  by  the  lianies.  Other 
small  millimeter  gnns  and  six-ponnders  are  standing  on  the  bow  and 
afti^r  deck.  The  hnll  is  still  burning  in  one  or  two  places  wh(^r(^  littU^ 
])atch(^s  of  woodwork  remain,  and  blue  hazes  of  smoke  lift  lazily  from 
the  smoldering  (tubers. 

The  Keina  Cristina,  the  ])rou(h\st  shi])  of  th(Mn  all,  and  th(^  Ihigship 
of  lii^ar-Admiral  Patricio  Montojo  y  l*asaron,  as  wcdl  as  the  theater  of 
sonu^  of  the  most  daring  lighting,  lit^s  a  little  fartln^r  away,  as  com- 
plet(dy  demolishiHl  as  the  Castilla.  Her  funnels  are  perforated  and  her 
rigging  is  cut  and  big  gaping  holes  in  the  shattered  stcnd  framcnvork 
shoAV  how  accurate^  Avas  the  aim  of  the  Americ<ans.  Sonu^  large  eight- 
inch  guns  shoAV  abov(^  AvatiT  and  a  iinmber  of  small  guns  still  stand  fon^ 
and  aft.  A  little  tiri^  is  burning  on  lier  and  the  body  of  a  Spaniard  is 
lying  half-way  out  of  a  gun  barbette,  his  legs  shot  off  and  big  slasliing 
wounds  in  his  hijK  lie  is  absolutely  nude  (^xcei)t  for  a  narrow  belt,  and 
has  ai)parently  been  untouched  by  iiv(\  It  was  in  this  ship  that  so  many 
died,  and  the  hull  must  be  clioked  witii  those  who  fidl  before  tln^  sweeji- 
ing  gale  of  steel  jiourcnl  into  ]un\  In  a  day  or  two  the  bodii^s  will  be 
coming  to  the  surface.  A  liv(^  chicken  is  perched  on  a  stancliion  at,  tlu^ 
bow.  llow^  in  the  world  it  lived  througli  the  tire  is  a  wonder,  for  tin* 
vessel  is   absolutely   gutted. 

Tlie  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  is  aljuost  entirely  under  wat(^i*,  but  ev(ui  then 
she  has  mor(^  unsubnuu'ged  parts  than  (itlier  of  the  othc/r  two.  Her 
forecastle  is  abovt^  water,  as  well  as  her  (diartroom.  The  three  masts 
still  stand  and  ar(^  s])linter'ed  by  shells.  Her  rigging  is  shattiu'ed  in 
many  places  and  two  small  guns  are  visibh^  on  the  forward  deck.  Boat- 
loads of  officers  and  seamen  have*  been  to  her  all  afternoon  searching  for 
souvenirs  of  tlu^  battle.     S(Ta])s  of  signal  and  boat 

DESTRUCTION      ^j.^   ^  cluirts,  books,  small  anchors  and  dozens  of  litth^ 
OF  : 

FINE  CRUISERS.    ^^^^^'^'  li*ive  be(ui  eagerly  seized.  Sailors  have  been  div- 
ing dow^i  and  bringing  up  all  sorts  of  trofdiies,  from 
(locks  and  compasses  to  chairs  and  capstan  heads.    A  piece  of  a  guitar 
was  found.    Only  tlu^  fretted  finger  stock  remained,  and  it  w^as  evidently 
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sniasluMl  by  i(s  devoted  owner  to  i>rev(^nt  the  invadii)g  vandals  of 
Anieriea  from  eaptiirinjj;-  it.  The  lllloa  was  a  wooden  sinp  and  after 
the  enemy  fonnd  lier  range  she  must  liave  bcMMi  smashed  to  i)ieces  in  a 
very  short  time. 

While  1  was  there  a  fearfwl  exjdosion  occurred  on  shore  200  yards 
away.  At  first  it  was  tliouf^ht  tin^  liad  b(M^n  o])(^ned  ai^ain,  but  subs(^- 
(juxvntly  it  was  hnu'n(»d  that  a  boat's  crew^  from  Ihe  Olymjna  had  hui(h»d 
ami  were  blowinj^*  up  tin*  big'  guns  at  the  battery. 

Tln^  scene  of  complete^  desolation  in  this  bay  was  thought  to  be 
tlu^  V(^ry  worstj  but  a  tri]>  to  the  waters  bi^yond  tlie  arsinial  revealed 
(»v(^n  greater  havoc  and  ruin.  This  i{5  Jiakor  bay  and  is  tlie  principal 
anchorage  of  the  naval  station.  There  are  seven  warsliips,  ranging 
from  800  tons  up  to  1,500  tons,  scattc^rcnl  about  in  this  cove,  all  sunken, 
and  most  of  them  charred  by  tlames.  Om^  ship,  the  transport  Manila, 
still  tloats  and  is  ai)parently  uninjured.  A  number  of  live  cattle  are 
on  board,  as  well  as  some  sheei>  and  other  provisions  for  the  Spanish. 
The  name  plates  of  the  wrecks  are  either  gon(^  or  submerged,  but  it 
is  known  that  among  them  is  the  cruiser  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  pro- 
tected cruisers  Isla  de  Luzon  and  Isla  de  Cuba,  the  gunboats  Marques 
del  Ducro,  iivw,  I>(^zo,  El  CorriM)  and  \'^elasco. 

These  ships  were  among  the  finest  of  thc^r  class  in  the  Spanish  navy 
and  enougli  remains  to  indicate^  what  exc<dlentJy  armed  and  carefully 
cared  for  vessels  they  w^ere.  A  numbc^r  of  six-inch  guns  are  still  above 
w^ater  and  seem  to  be*  in  good  condition.  Some  of  these  have  lost  their 
breech  j)lugs  and  it  is  probable  the  Spaniards  threw  them  overboard 
before  abandoning  the  vess(ds.  All  show^  signs  of  the  shelling,  but  it  is 
doubtful  wlndln^r  tlu^  cannonading  sunk  theun.  It  is  thought  they  were 
fired  when  the  Spanish  abandoned  them,  and  it  is  known  tliat  the 
Petrel  set  fire  to  some  of  them  after  the  batth\    * 

From  the  day  of  tin^  battle  of  Manila  bay  the  w^ork  of  the  blockade 
was  sometimes  dull  and  sometimes  exciting,  but  the 
duties  were  iust  as  important  under  both  conditions.        »^^SY  TIMES 

A'FT'F'l? 

Aifairs  were  in  considerable  doubt  in  many  details.       THE  BATTLE 
Insurgents  and  Spaniards  w^ere  busily  at  war  on  the 
shores  surrounding  the  bay.    It  was  unknown  how  soon  the  troopships 
from  San  Francisco,  with  American  soldiers  aboard,  would  reaeh  the 
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place.  Every  vessel  thai  eaiiu^  within  sight,  of  llu^  harbor  enlraiicH^  had 
to  be  intereept(Hl  aiul  (|iu^stion(Hl.  M(^u-of-war  of  the  English,  Gia*- 
man,  French  and  Japani^si^  navy  gradually  gatherinl  in  iln^  bay  until 
there  was  a  formidable  fleet  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  AuK^ican  guns. 
Target  practice*  kept  up  in  oilier  that  tin*  nu^n  on  shipboard  shcutld  not 
be  too  restless,  and  shouhl  not  lose  familiarity  willi  thi^  guns  with  which 
tlu^y  had  done  such  notable  excMaition.  C<niditions  wert^  strained,  but 
they  had  to  bc^  faced,  and  those  weeks  of  waiting  bc^fore  tlie  army  cauu^ 
were  almost  as  trying  on  commandi^rs  and  men  alikc^  as  tlu^  great  battle 
itself. 

The  insurgents  were  by  no  means  idle  during  this  ])eriod.  In  years 
to  come,  if  the  fond  hop(\s  of  the  Filipinos  are  to  be  realized,  the  12th 
of  June  will  be  an  oc(*asion  of  rejoicing  and  jubilee.  It  will  be  to  the 
natives  of  these  islands  what  the  Fonrth  of  July  is  to  the  Americans. 
The  declaration  of  independence  will  be  read  to  the  school  children, 
every  house  will  be  gay  with  Filipino  flags,  and  the  sounds  of  parading 
bands  will  share  the  honors  with  the  noisy  firecracker  and  the  soaring 
skyrocket.  It  will  become  such  an  institution  that  the  daily  pa])ers 
will  speak  familiarly  of  it  as  tlie  "(llorious  Twelfth,"  and  on  the  morning 
of  tin-  13th  tlu^re  will  b(^  a  great  deal  of  lir(*  news. 

On  the  af((M'uoon  of  June  12  the  f(u*mation  of  a  provisional 
government  was  oihcially  proelaimed  in  Old  ('avit(\  A  hu'ge 
cnnvd  of  nativ(\s,  numb(*ring  betwetu)  fiv(^  and  six  thousand,  were  gath- 
ered in  the  wide  streets  of  tlu^  village^  and  the  princi[)al  avenue  was  gay 
witli  triumphal  arclu^s.  Hastily  (vxtt^mporized  flags  of  tlie  country 
were  liberally  displayed  from  the  windows  and  on  the  housf^tops,  and 
a  band  of  music  en]iv(^ned  the  cn^c^ntful  occasion.  Delegates  from  the 
eight  provinces  of  Luzon  island  were  pi'esent  to  rf^present  the  Filipinos 
of  those  districts.  Nearly  a  thousand  insurgent  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  long  columns  near  the  old  church  and  the  presence  of  these  added 
a  toucli  of  military  impressivc^nt^ss  to  the  scene.  A  stand  had  been 
(>r(Mded  from  which  the  dilTerent  addr(^ss(^s  Avere  nnide,  and  prominent 
leaders  of  the  movement  WT^re  on  hand  to  add  the  ncH'essary  oratory  to 
the  occasion. 

A  declaration  of  independence  w^as  read  and  General  Emilio  Agni- 
naldo  W'fis  elected  ]>resident  of  the  new  re])ublic.    Nearly  all  the  official 
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jKldresscs  wcn^  iiiaih^  in  (wo  laiiii^uai^cs,  S]»aiiish  aiul  Tai^ala,  and  tluM'e 
was  a  <j;('ii(^r()iis  sj)riiikli!i<4'  of  aj)p]aiis(^  (lui'iiis'  \\\v\v  (]('li\(*j'\ .    Tho  \^v\v 
(  ral  was  not  ]>r('S<Mit  at  tlu^  tiin(\     It  was  not  consich^rfMl  wis(»  to  (^xposo 
him  to  tli(^  possibility  of  bciiii;  assassinat(Hl,  and  so 
ho  roniaiiHMl   in  liis  head(niai'lors  ifi  Cavite.     Colonol  '^    '  '  ^^ 

fI<dinson,  an   AiniMacan  anny  otlicor-,   wlio  is  now   in        <)|{<iAM/EiK 
i'oniniand  of  tlio  ordnanro  of  ih(^  insni<i;onl,  forcos,  >vas 
t:r(U't(Ml  wilh  lln^^rc^alost  (Mithnsiasni.    He  was  borne  ah)f(  on  thoshoni 
(h^rs  of  demonstrative^  natives,  and  on  aeeonnt  of  liis  nationality  was 
taken  to  symbolize  the  eo-operntion  of  th(*  United   Stat(*s  in  the  m^w 
movcMiH^nt   of  indc^pcMidenec^     Maiian    Ito  Trias  was  (deetiMl  vie(*-]>r(^sf- 
dent,  and  llalinero  Ai!,uinal(h>  was  ])roelaimed  minister  of  tinane(\  I)an- 
i(d  riroinlo  was  niadi^  niinisti^r  of  war.     Dnrini^  tlu^  forenoon  (General 
A^i;uinaldo  ludd  a  rinn^ption  at  ('avit(^  to  tln^  (hd(\i;ates  of  the  provinces 
and  to  promincMit  otlieers  of  his  army. 

Tlu^  insni\u"ent,  o])erations  Aver(^  still  beinin;  carried  on  with  the 
};r(sat(^st  vii^or  and  Avith  nnvaricMl  siH*e(^ss.  San  FfMiiando  and  Maea- 
baebe,  in  Pani])an!^as  ])rovine(^,  was  eaptni'iMl  afti^r  a  lon<:"  and  obstinate 
resistane(^  (}(*iH'ral  liieardo  Monet,  on(^  of  the  l)est  fighters  on  the* 
Spanish  sid(^,  was  Icillod.  r\)rty  ollieei's  and  soldi{^i-s  of  his  force  W(^r(^ 
also  killed  and  b(^tw(MMi  1, ()()()  and  1/J()()  captnrcMl.  Tin*  insurpMit  loss 
was  h^ss  ami  was  not  i!;iven  ont  at  Ai^ninaldo's  headqnart(M*s,  The*  wife 
and  childi'en  of  (ieneral  Mon(^t  wer(^  takiMi  prisonei's.  This  (hn'isive 
li«i;ht  r(»snlt(Ml  in  the  absolnte  overthrow  of  all  tln^  S[)anis]i  forc(^  in  that 
provinc(^  and  its  completi^  acipiisition  by  the  insnri^ents. 

Th(^  snbjcH'tion  of  the  Spaniards  in  Pampan^as  i^rovincc^  took 
nt^arly  three  Ave(dvS  of  hard  tii>'litini;'.  The  insni\^(Mits  nmh^r  comman<l 
of  Maxinu)  liisson  defecated  tlu^  Sj)anisli  forces  at  Ani»:el(\s  and  r>a(n)lor 
ami  (imilly  snrronndcnl  tluMn  in  the  two  towns  of  San  Ft^rnamlo  and 
Macaba(4)(\  Tlu^  latt(M'  p1<tc(^  was  assailed  so  vi.^oronsly  that  the  force 
alta(d;(Ml  att(nn]>t(^(l  to  join  the  otln^r  force*  in  San  l^Mvnando.  Tln^  d(^- 
cisiv(^  batth^  took  ])lace  on  \V<Mhiesday,  thc^  l^th,  on  th(^  I'oad  betwcH^n 
1h(^s(^  two  places. 

The  Avife  and  live  children  of  GoAernor-Genen'al  Augnsti  were  cap* 
tared  near  Macabaebe. 

The  insnri;(Mits  felt  that  nnder  tln^  circnmstant^^s  there  would  he 
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a  eei^sation  of  Spanish  criKOly  to  iiLsiiri»(Mii  piisoiua's  of  war.  (Jrovoriioi- 
rJeiii^ral  Aii<j;iKsti  would  lu^sitaic^  (o  inilaiuo  llio  Filipinos  by  nnnocH's- 
sary  eruelty  so  loni^  as  tln^  fato  of  liis  wifo  and  cliildron  rosis  with  I  Ik* 
insurgent  loadc^r.  (li^neral  Ai^ninaldo  said  iliat  tho  kindest  treat nienl 
would  be  accorded  ihv^e  prisont^rs,  and  jnstihed  hinisidf  in  d(*tainin^ 
tlieni  by  tln^  thoni>ht  that  i\\v  Spaniards  will  b(^  luon*  nKM'ciful  to  r'ili- 
]>inos  prisoni^rs  In^reafli^r.  Ili^  liad  sent  woimI  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  h(^  would  kill  a  Spanish  ollici^r  for  vwvy  insnri;(Md  prisoner 
ex(H'nt(Ml  \)\  tli(^  Spaniards  in  IManila,  bnt  this  tlir(*at  has  not  bern 
(dTectivt^  Synrpathizers  with  th(^  rebels  hav(^  hvi^n  (^\ecnted  in  JManila 
witli  liardl}'  airv  provocation.  Tlu^  nncl(^  of  Mr.  Arivelo,  on(*  of  Ajj;'ui- 
nahlo's  staff,  was  shot  in  Tondo,  and  as  a  cons(M]uenc(^  thi^  fcM^lint; 
aiiainst  tln^  S])aniaiM]s  was  very  bitliM-  ai   (In^  insuri^enl  headipiariers. 

On  the  evenin^^"  of  June  20  tln^  insnr«;(^ids  siicc<'eded  in  taking'  sonic 
trench(\s  n(^ar  Malaie.  Tliis  ])osition  was  assailcMl  for  s(*V(*ral  days,  an<l 
as  it  commands  the  road  and  approa(dies  to  tlu^  fort  was  i){  great  im- 
po!*tan("e.  It  was  uiven  out  that  all  th(^  insnr<;(^ij|  Unn^  wonhl  atlack 
Tondo,  a  subni'b  of  Manila,  on  iln^  sann^  day  and  wouhl  b(^  met  by  4,0tK) 
Spanisli  troops.    This  euLiagement  was  not  fonulit. 

Geiu^ral  Ai^ninaldo  r(^moved  his  lH^ad<i[narl(^rs  from  when^  In*  iirst 
established  liu^m  to  lar;L;"er  and  more  commodious  on(\s.  Tin*  buildint; 
he  now  occupies  was  formerly  tln^  oilicial  r(*si(lenc(^  of  llu^  governor  of 
Cavite.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  with  an  imnuMise  courtyard.  Wln^n  tlie 
<j;overnor  occu])i(Ml  it  Aii:uinaldo  was  eni^agiHl  in  a  busliwhackini^;  Avar- 
fare  against  S|)ain  out  in  the  country  back  of  Cavite.  The  conditions 
Avere  now  reversed.  Tln^  govei-nor,  I>rigadier-( General  Penas,  A\as  a 
])risoner  only  a  fcAV  doors  from  w]ier(^  tlu^  insuri»(Md  liead(]uart(*rs  ai'c^ 
Avliile  the  former  relxd  leader  sits  in  the  govc^inor's  i)alac(^,  surrounded 
by  his  staff  and  folloAvers. 

The  goA^ernor-g(Ui(*rai  at  Manila  r(*fus(Ml  to  tn^at  Avith  Aguinaldo  in 

any  way  or  acknoAvledge  his  leadership  of  the  insurgents.    An  instance 

of  his  pride  an<I  haughtim^ss  Avas  sliown.     IIc^  wisluMl 

AfUJlNAIJm        1^^  have  the  woumlcMl   Spaniards  in   (^avite  removed 

SPA>'ISH^  to   Manila,  but    he  did    not  Avish    to   be  put   in   the 

])ositi(»n  of  aslcing  a  favor  of  Aguinaldo.      So  he  got 

the    British    consul    at    Manila    to    make    the    rcMinest    in    his    own 
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iiaiiK',  <iih1   scnl    Ihrcc  surgeons  under  a    Iv(m1  ('ross  llai;-  and   willi    ihis 
(H'(1(M*  to   ('a vile 

Two  sl(^ain  laiiiiclH^s  lowiii^;'  I  wo  oar^cs  canu^  from  Manila  to 
('avit(^  TIk*  Spanish  doclors  in  cliargc^  of  IIk^  mission  vvrr(»  Don  Jnan 
Domingnos  P>orrajo,  Don  dos(^  I»aI(]o]'i'ama  and  Don  Lais  Ledesma. 
I'ln^ir  cn^ws  vvcmm^  Spanish,  and  nanv(\s  from  Manihi.  \Vh(Mi  lh(^  sur- 
g(M)ns  i)r(»s(Mi((Ml  1h(/  lei  to*  from  Ihi'  P>ialish  consnl,  A<;ninahh)  ro- 
fusod  to  (*onsid(*r  it.  llo  felt  tliat  snch  a  r(M(n(Nt  should  ('on)(*  from  somo 
ono  in  Spanisli  antliorily^  and  i'(»aliz(^d  Iho  n)o(ivos  that  actuatfMl  th(» 
governor  in  rcfusint;'  to  ^ivc^  lln^  mission  an  ol'licial  cliaractcr.  IIc^  tinally 
ai;re(Ml,  ho\v(»vor,  aftm-  a  loni;  discussion^  to  send  (he  wounded  SjKiniaT'ds 
to  Manila.  Onc^  humlriMl  and  oi^hly-Iivi^  of  th(^S(^  w(^r(^  phiciMi  on  tin* 
bari;'(\s  nnd  prejjaraiions  w(M'(*  mad(^  to  return  to  Manila.  It  was  thiui 
diseover<Ml  that  all  th<^  Spanish  and  nativ(*  ercnvs  liad  d(\s{M'ted,  prob- 
al)Iy  witli  the  intention  of  joininu;'  ilu^  insurj^dits.  Th(\v  Inid  had  enough 
of  Manila,  foi*  tln^  suffering-  in  tlu^  city  had  beeomi^  extrenn^  since  tin/ 
reb(*ls  had  surrounded  lln^  city.  Tln^  S])anish  doctors  weT*(^  obli^^cMl  lo 
riduiai  to  Manila  Avithout  llnvii*  (*r(nvs.  It  was  further  notic(Ml  that  only 
th(^  most  des])erat(dy  wounded  w(M(^  allowiMl  to  b(^  taken,  and  thos(^ 
Avho  i*av<^  ])romis(^  of  an  early  recov(M'y  w(^re  Indd  in  Cavile, 

On  fJune  1)  the  governor  of  l>atan<;as  was  capturcnl.  At  the  same 
lime  ('olon(d  I^las(|ues  and  on(^  commandant,  l\i)  officers  and  500  sol- 
di(a*s  laid  down  th(4r  arms  to  lln^  Filipinos.  ^Phis  surremler  is  remarka- 
bh^  from  tln^  fact  that  only  240  insurgents,  undc^i'  Colon(d  Eluterio 
Malasii^ivn,  eflecl(Ml  th(^  caj>tur(^  Three  hundi-ed  and  thirty-nine^  of  tliesi* 
])rison(^rs  wen^  transportiMl  to  Cavite  on  tlu*  relxd  steamers  l^ul\isau 
and  FaliM^ro. 

In  Pam])ani;a  t]i(4*(^  was  a  i;(»od  d(^al  of  tij^ldini*'.  Tho  S])anish  forc(» 
of  oOO  m(Mi  was  driven  from  Angeles  and  IJacoloi-,  ami  rcdreatcMl  to 
San  l^\M'nando  and  Macal)a(d)<'.  AMhmi  (h(\v  ]oU  ]^>a('olor  th(\v  burncMl 
the  town.  At  Ang(d(\s  thc^  S])aniar(ls  placiMJ  wonuui  and  small  children 
in  front  of  tin^r  ranks  lo  ])r(^vent  tlu^  insurgents  tiring  on  them,  but 
tlnn^  Averc*  <n(Mitually  routed.  In  all  the  opcM-ations  in  this  district  there 
have  b(Mm  only  200  insurgcuits  (uigagcMl.  Tlu^  commandei*  of  this  force 
is  Colonel  IMaxinu)  Ilisson. 

According  to  (b^neral  Agninald(>'s  slatement  on  dune  14  there  Avere 
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r),r>0(>  insiiri»(qi1s  iiiKh^r  liis  coDnujuul.  Of  tliis  iiiniib(^r  (>,()()()  w(*r<»  ariiKMl 
wiili  rifles  and  500  willi  maclK^les.  Ni^arly  4,000  wvvv  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  Manihi,  and  all  lh(^  fii>hlini;-  was  eonveru^in^  io  that  point.  Tlu^ 
city  was  praeiieally  sniTonndtnl,  and  vc^'v  little*,  if  any,  food  was  <»'et- 
tin<^  through  tln^  ranks  and  n^achini^*  th(»  p(M)])l(^  in  Manila.  Tlie  insnr^ 
^<^nls'  force  aronnd  Manila  and  tlu^  approaeh(\s  to  it  nnnibcnMMl  niMirly 
4,000  men. 

Sneh  were  the  conditions  which  1(m1  np  to  thc^  time  of  tlu^  arrival  of 
the  army  of  (>ccn])ation  by  the  troopshi])s  which  sailed  from  San  l^ran- 
(4sco,  brin^inu'  the  nu^n  who  were  to  do  the  land  iiyhtinji,",  and  tak(^  th(^ 
city  of  Manila. 


CHAPTEIl  V. 

GENERAL    MERRITT  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION   OF   MANILA. 

Appointment  of  a  Commander  for  the  Expedition  to  the  Philippines — Conditions  in 
the  Blockading  Fleet  While  Awaiting  the  Army — Germany  Sends  a  Strong 
Squadron — Arrival  of  the  Transports — American  Soldiers  in  Cavite — Spanish 
and  Americans  in  Night  Battle  Near  Malate — Demand  for  the  Surrender  of 
Manila — Reply  of  the  Captain-General — Beginning  the  Battle — Brave  Deeds  of 
Our  Soldiers — Surrender  of  the  City — The  Insurgents — General  Merritt's  Report. 

WITH  littk^  delay  after  tlie  receipt  of  news  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory,  Major-fJeiK^^al  Wesley  Merritt  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  militiiry  expcHlition  to  the  Philippines.  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  rend(^zvous  and  departure  for  the 
forces  to  b(^  sent  across  tlie  Pacific  occ^an.  General  Merritt  dc^sired  that 
as  large  a  part  as  ])()ssil)]e  of  his  force*  be  made  up  of  regulars,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  w^ere  the  pick 
of  llie  Castilian  army.  Nevertheless,  the  need  of  picked  men  of  our 
regiments  for  the  Cuban  campaign  was  equally  imperative,  so  in  the 
end,  volunteers  predominated  among  those  who  were  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Tn  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  thousands  of  men  gathered  during 
May  and  June,  encamping  in  the  beautiful  militiiry  reservation  known 
as  the  Presidio,  where  they  were  drilled  energetically  and  instructed 
in  all  details  possible  of  the  service  that  was  to  be  required  of  them. 
Most  of  the  volunteers  assigned  to  the  Philippine  expedition  w^re  those 
in  the  regiments  from  the  western  states,  in  order  to  shorten  the  rail- 
way journey  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  The 
Pacific  ports  were  ransacked  by  quartermasters-general  in  order  to 
find  transports  for  the  long  voyage;  but  at  last  all  preparations  were 
complete  and  the  expeditions  began  to  sail  to  the  support  of  Dewey. 
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W'hiU^  waitinu  for  iUv  anny  (o  rf^ach  Manila,  iwo  topics  absorbed 

all  tlio  curiosity  and  gossip  on  the  American  shi})s.    One  was  the  arrival 

of  the  Cliarl(\st()n  and   llu^  troopships  from  Han  Francis(H),  the  other 

ih(^  gradual  concc  nti'ation  of  a  powi^rful  German  ileet  in  Manihi  bay. 

Seven  (lerman  warshi])s  out  of  eight  that  Germany 

LIFE  ON  i^.j^  j^^  ijj^,  p^^y  ^,,j^l^  \v(n'(>  th(»r(^  witli  A'^ico-Admiral  Von 

STVTION  Diederichs,  who  commands  th(^  Asiatic  S(|uadrom    the 

sii;nilicanc(*  of  tliis  (hMnonstrat  ion  creatcnl  a  good  deal 
of  sjKM'ulation  and  concern. 

WIk^m  it  is  consid(*r(Hl  that  Germany,  Austria  and  Portugal  (hdayed 
th('ir  exi)r(*ssions  of  neutrality  to  an  ahirming  limit,  the  nuissing  of 
(y(H*man  sliips  at  this  critical  time  was  regarded  as  being  significant. 
According  to  an  unwritten  law  of  inli^rnational  courtesy  it  is  unusual 
for  more  tlian  two  or  three  ships  of  a  fori^ign  power  to  gather  in  a  block- 
aded ])ort.  Th(^  G(u*man  interests  in  Manila  are  not  so  extensiv(^  as  to 
i'(M|uire  a  gicat  forec^  to  protec  t  them.  It  was  (equally  improl)abl(^  that 
the  Germans  wer(^  flu^v  nu^rely  to  witn(\ss  ilu^  last  act  of  Admiral 
l)(nv(\v's  brilliant  tragedy.  Tlu^  theory  of  curiosity  could  hardly  justify 
them  in  leaving  Kiou-Ghou  at  a  time  when  tlu^  Russian  and  English 
reflations  are  so  strain(»d. 

\'ic(^-Adnriral  \"on  Dicnlerichs  said  Germany  was  making  a  diMnon- 
stration  here  in  Manila,  bay  for  tlu^  purpose^  of  benetiting  tln^  trade 
rcdations  between  Manila  and  his  own  country.  The  (^xact  connection 
b(^tween  cause  and  effect  in  this  instancM^  is  souK/wdiat  obscur(\ 

The  Spaniards  in  Manila,  according  to  tlie  Diario  d(^  Manila,  lookinl 
on  the  Germans  as  being  their  friends  and  symi)athizers,  and  the  advent 
of  Germany's  H(h4  as  encouragi^mivnt  1o  Si>anish  intc^n^sts.  The  (Jer- 
mans  salut(Ml  tln^  Spanish  Hag  on  smc^ral  occasions  afivv  Admiral 
Dewey  establisluMl  his  blockades  This  was  eith(T  an  evidence  of  friend- 
liness to  S|nun  or  an  (vxhibiiion  of  gri^at  indilT(/renc(^  to  ])ro})riety,  for 
all  foreign  ships  in  a  blocka(hHl  ixn-t  ar<^  allow(Ml  to  (uit(*r  and  remain 
through  the  suff(*ranc(^  and  courti^sy  of  the  admiral  commanding  the 
blocka.ding  ileet.  Neither  the  English  nor  Fn^nch  salut(^<l  th(^  Spanish 
Hag,  and  only  in  on(*  instance  did  tlu^  Japanese^  saluti^  it. 

The  story  of  a  day  in  a  blockadinl  i)ort  is  an  interesting  one.  Some- 
tinu\s  it  wriay  beceuncMlull  and  monotonous,  but  there  always  (\xists  the 
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STREET  IN  NATIVE  QUARTER  OF  ILOILO 

The  Rroiip  of  cocoa  nut  palms  at  the  liglit, 
/hiirin-n  on  the  left,  «t;iiulitig  by  Hie  pole  wliieri 
pi!:.;  IritKiscape. 


ox-c;i!tH  !>enea1h  then;,  ami  of  najjv 
•.  are  striking  features  of  thi5;  I'hilii 
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tig- v'llage  "Street  here  pictured  is  chiiracteristic  of  niatiy  in  the  East  Iticlian  I'-IsjucIk^    Tlw  gatt» 
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IMKSsibilit,y  Jlial  soiiK^lhiiui;  (^\(•ililll!J  mny  sinldriil^  h;ij)p('ji.  In  ib(^  l)l(>(*k- 
ad('  bcd^M'eMaJiila  there  were  a  inmiber  of  features  which  made  it  unique 
and  ah')n(\  Th(^  warfare  beinj;-  wa^CMJ  betwe(^u  the  KSj)aniards  arid  insur- 
gents on  the  shores  around  llu^  bay  <»ave  constant  touclies  of  excitement, 
vvhih^  the  fri^qnent  s(]iialis  inci(hHit  to  llie  commencement  of  the-  south- 
west monsoon  nuuh^  lile  on  the  IhM't  full  of  interestini^  <hinger.  Nearly 
every  day  the  sound  of  skirmishing  came  from  the  fringe  of  trees  that 
lincMl  lh(^  slior(\s,  and  nearly  every  (hiy  canu^  thos(^  fearful  torrents  of 
rain  lliat  n)ark  th(^  b(\ginnin;4'  of  the  I'ainy  sc^ason.  The  Philippines  are 
(lie  bii'tli])hices  of  the  dreadful  typhoons  which  have  niadc^  navigation 
(ui  tlu^  China  S(*a  so  full  of  danger  to  mariners.  Manila  is  the  home  of 
tlu^  eaitluiuake  and  the  abiding  place  of  the  hot  weather.  AddfMJ  to 
th(%se  uiitural  ju^nls  Avas  the  constant  menai^e  of  torpedo(^s  which  over- 
hung the  blo(d;ad(^rs.  There  wer(^  two  torpedo  boats  in  the  Pasig  river, 
which  rcauh^nMl  (^vc^y  prf^'aution  ncct^ssary  on  the  American  shi])s,  and 
nuide  i^vin-y  night  fraught  with  tln^  possibility  of  an  attack  from  one  of 
them. 

It  was  two  months  aftc^r  I)(^w(\v's  victory  that  th(»  fii\st  (expedition 
of  (Jenc^rat  Merritt's  army  of  occupation  reached  Manila.  These  troop- 
ships under  (Jeneral  Thomas  Anderson  came  on  Jun(^ 

yO;  the  next,  uudcT  (Uvneral  Frank  V.  Greenes  arrived        AKKlVAL  OF 

THE 
July  17;    General  Merritt  himscdf  came  on  July  25,       TKOOrSHirs. 

and  when  General  M(* Arthur's  (luota  arrived  on  July 

MO,  the  force  was  considered  complete,  although  it  has  been  re-enforced 

often  since  then. 

Said  John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  had  been  with  Dinvey  from  the  be- 
ginning, after  the  first  troojjs  arrivcMl  and  dis(uribark(Ml  from  the  trans- 
ports after  th{4r  long  voyage  across  tin*  Pacific: 

^^Oavite  is  one  of  the  busiest  ])lac(\s  in  tlie  world  just  now.  Twenty- 
five  liundriHl  soldiers  have  been  drop]KMl  down  in  tlu^  town,  and  there 
has  been  a  hard  struggle  to  find  quartei's  and  (establish  ordc^r  out  of 
chaos.  Boatload  after  boatload  landed,  witli  big  boxes  of  suppliers  and 
cas(\s  of  ammunition,  and  men  have  dumped  them  down  nc^ar  tlu^  laiul- 
ing.  The  soldiers  have  been  assigned  to  different  quarters  in  the  old 
Spanish  barracks,  the  officers  havc^  picked  out  clioice  headquartcu's  and 
things  are  rapidly  getting  settled  down  to  a  business  basis,    l^it  com- 
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pared  witli  those otluT  <lajs,  wlieii  a  haiHlful  of  marines  represc^nted  the 
Aineriean  force  of  arms  hi  Caviti^  tlie  pr(\seii(  situation  is  tremeudously 
lively.  On  every  hand  are  sentri(\s  marehini>-  baek  and  forth,  litth^ 
squads  of  men  are  ek^anini»'  np  and  distribntini;-  l)ox(\s  of  provisions,  th(^ 
hand  is  ])1aying-  in  the  liiilc^  phiza  near  (h(*  eommamhinl's  residence, 
target  ])ra(*tiee  has  been  inaugurated  and  tlu^n^  is  ^i^^ellinii;  to  be  some 
systi^n  and  rei;nhirity  about  meal  hours. 

^'Th(^  insurgents  crowd  ai'ouml  and  watch  wond(^rini;ly  the  delib(^r- 
ate  pre])arations  for  active^  sei  vice  that  urc  ]i;eini;  on  in  Cavite  and  mar- 
vel at  th(^  8iz(^  of  most  of  tlu^  Califoi'nia  and  Oregon  gianls.  The  Ameri- 
cans out  her(^  are  truly  a  ferociousdooking  lot,  with  tlu^ir  unshaven 
faces,  rcMigh  brown  service  uniforms  and  wild-W(\si  hats.  Om^  would  im- 
agine one's  s(^lf  to  be  in  a  wesh^rn  mining  camp.  Down 
J'';  JJ  /^  ^  n(»ar  the  landing  wharf  the  soldii^rsan^  cutting  uj)  bec^f 

AT  CAYITE.  for  distribution.  CroAvds  of  jlu^m  ari^  huinging  around, 
smoking  or  trying  marvcdous  Spanisli  on  the  natives. 
Some  of  them  are  reading,  and  in  nearly  every  window  of  the  barracks 
can  be  seen  men  writing  letters  to  go  by  to-morrow's  st(*anu^r.  A  litt  h^ 
farther  along  is  the  commandant's  ])ala(H^,  wlnnn^  Oeneral  Mei'ritt  will 
probably  be  qnarte^red.  Across  the  way  is  the  boat  sliji  and  rcqiair  shop, 
where  there  is  now  a  forci^  of  mc^i  luigaged  in  making  wat(^rs])outs  to 
catch  rainwater  for  drinking  ])ur])os(^s.  Down  a  long  line  of  trends  in  front 
of  the  commandant's  palace^  ari^  tlu^  low-ty])ical  Rpanish  (]uarters,  used 
originally  by  the  ofticc^i's  of  tlie  guard,  but  now  occu])ied  by  Colonel 
Smith,  Colonel  Duboce  and  otlu^r  oftun^'s.  Just  in  front  of  tliesc^  quar- 
ters is  the  littli^  pl*izib  ^vith  tln^  statue^  of  El  Cano  in  the  center. 

"Tliere  are  beautiful  tribes  scattered  about  in  the  ])laza,  and  through 
the  branchc^s  can  b(^  se(^n  tin*  wreck-s])ecke<l  wati^rs  of  Bakor  bay.  In 
this  plaza  the  UnitiMl  States  r(\gulars'  reginnuital  band  plays  in  the 
afternoon  to  deliglit(Ml  audi<uic(\s  of  scantily  clad  nativc^s  and  big,  husky 
soldier  boys.  Ov(^r  at  tlu^  cornier  of  Uw  ])laza  is  (buieral  Anderson's 
headquarters,  foruicrly  the  Ayndant(^  mayor's  honn^  and  office.  It  is, 
like  all  the  governnuuit  buildings  in  Cavite,  very  beautiful  and  cool- 
looking.  Immense  shad(^  trees  surround  it,  and  the  spreading  leaves 
of  palm  trees  give  it  an  absolutely  tropical  appearance.  Further  down 
the  avenue  of  trees  is  the  gate  s(q)arating  the  otlicers'  quarters  from 
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1Ii('  M^]ur(>rinci-i;i/  or*  lK)si)iljil,  and  inraiilry  (|iiaii(^rjs.  Only  a  f(nv  men 
ar(^  now  on  lln^  sick  jisl.  In  Ihc  infantry  (]nai't(»rs  IIkm-c*  arc  scn^eral 
linndrcd  nn^n  (\stal)lislicd,  and  little  (hdaclinuMils  are  almost  eonstatitly 
niarchini;  back  and  forth  from  di'ills  oi'  camp  work. 

^^As  tln^n^  arp  usnally  lifiy  or  a  hnndrcd  ]n<^n  with  lilx^ily  leaver 
n(\arly  cv(^ry  sliop  in  i'avifc  lias  one  or  I  wo  bi<4',  roni^lidookini;  soldi(M*s 
silling-  in  ij,  leaiaiin^"  Spanish  by  association,  and  tiirtin^u:  vioh^ntly  with 
scantily  clad,  brow^n-eyed  l^'ilipino  i;ii'ls. 

'^Ont  in.  the  parade*  i^ronnd  tln^rf^  ar(^  drills  twice*  a  day,  b(4w(H*n 
7  and  S  in  the  moinini^"  and  5  and  (>  in  the  evening,  wi^atlier  ])(*rmitiin<i;. 
All  di'illin;L;  and  heavy  work  is  sns])(Mi(l(Ml  in  tin*  niiddh*  of*  the  day  on 
acconnt  of  (In^  heat,  llowi^ver,  tin*  wevilluM'  has  not  been  disa^^n^eably 
warm  dnrini*-  Wn^  last  two  W(HdvS,  l)nt  \\\v  ex(*]-tion  of  cariwing  heavy 
Sjn'ingfields  and  drill  acconti^rnuMits  wonld  Ix*  veiw  trying'  on  m(*n  wdio 
arc*  iu)t  <*(jni])ped  with  lii^hl  tro]n*cal  nniforms.  A  Inindred  or  more  tents 
jmv(*  b(H*n  ])nt  np  on  one  side  of  the  parade*  i^round  to  dry  [ind  clear 
ont  tli(*  nuist.  Ev(*ry1hini>'  b(*conH*s  musty  ami  mild(*wMMl  h(*r(*  in  a  day 
or  I  wo,  and  (  lotli(*s  mnsi  b(*  constantly  aii'cd  1o  pr(*vent  th(*ir  spoiling.'^ 

Tlu*  tirst  clash  of  arms  b(*tw(*(*n  Spanish  and  Ani(*rican  land  forc(*s 
in  tin*  Phili])pin(*s  r(^snlt(*d  in  tin*  killing  of  t(*n  Am(*ricans  and  tin* 
wonnding  of  f()rty-thr(*(*.  Tin*  S])anish  loss  was  not  kmiwn.  Tln^  con- 
tiict  occnri'iMl  lat(^  in  tin*  night  of  Jnly  31.  It  was  tin*  r(*snlt  of  a  repnted 
effort  on  tlu*  ])art  of  tlu^  enemy  to  think  tin*  American 
tr(vnch(^s  near  Malat(\  an  effort  whi(di   failed,  if,  in-  *'IKST 

(UHHi,  it  was  (*V(*r  rntended.      llu*  tight  was  a  vicious        AT  MALATF 
one,  but  tin*  men  who  W(*r(*  having  tlieir  ba])tism  of 
tir(*  never  (iinclied.     Th(*y  showed  tin*  stuff  of  wliich  th(*y  w^cre  made, 
as  trnly  as  th(*y  did  tw^o  weeks  lat(*r  wh(*n   Manila  was  the  objective 
l)oint. 

Wlien  finally  the  m(*n  of  tlu*  th]*(*(*  fleets  of  troojiships  were*  diseni- 
bark(*d  and  ])lac(*d  in  ])osition,  (b*n(*ral  M(*rritt  cabailated  that  the  tinn* 
had  come  for  final  acfion.  lb*  had  about  8,500  m(*n  in  ])osillon  to  attacdv 
tin*  city  of  Manila.  Ih*  and  Admiral  l)ew(*y  nnit(*d  in  a  joint  letter  to 
tin*  S])anish  cominand(*r-in-chi(*f,  nnd(*r  date*  of  Angnst  7,  notifying  him 
that  operations  might  b(*gin  at   anv  tini(»  aft(*r  fortv-cight  honrs,   or 
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sooui^r  if  iiuhU^  iUH'«sssarv  bv  an  attack  on  liis  part,  and  thai  all  nou- 
roiubalaDls  ini^iil  tlicrc^'ort^  biM-v^inovod  Croni  (h(^  cilj. 

Ill  n^{jlyiiii;,  (lOViM-nor-dcucral  elaudeiuvs  said  in  part:  '^Vs  yonr 
iioluH^  is  si^iil  for  Ui(^  purpose  of  pro\'iding  for  llie  safolj  of  noii-com- 
balaiils,  1  i;ivo  thanks  to  your  (^\('(dl(MU  i(\s  for  tho  hunuuio  scvntimeiit 
you  have  shown,  and  stato  thai,  lindini;-  niyscdf  surrounded  by  insur- 
rectionary forces,  I  am  without  ])hic(\s  cd'  refu^^c  foi'  (he  increased  nuni- 
ber  of  woun<[(Ml,  siid;,  wonuui  and  (hihiiivn  who  are  now  kxl^ed  within 
the  waUs.'^ 

Two  (biys  later  a  s(HH)nd  hotter  was  s(uit  to  th(^  cai)tain-g(uieral  by 
Admiral  1>(^W(W  and  (Uuu^ral  JMi^ritt,  rt^adinii,  as  foHows: 

^*The  (lovernor-tJeneral   and  ('ai)tain-(ieneral  of  lh(^  Pliilippiues. 

'^Sir:      Th(^   iuinitabh^   sufferinij,"   in    stor(^   for   the   W(Uind(Ml,    sick, 

women  and  chiklrf^n,  iii  iJu^  (^viuit  that  it  bi/conu^s  our  duty  to  rcMluci^  thi^ 

VMERK^VN'S         (hvf(Uis(^s  <d'  the  A>'aned  town  in  which  they  ai'e  i^ath- 

DFMANI)  <'red,  Avill,  \\v  feed  assuri^l,  a])peal  succ(sssfully  to  th(^ 

SUKRFNDFK         sympathies  of  a  <;emu'al  capabh^  (d'  making;'  thc^  <b^ter- 

niincMJ    au<l    pridouucd    i'(^sistanc(/    which    your   excid- 

h'ucy  has  exhibitxHl  aft(U*  tlu^  h)ss  of  y(Mir  naval  foi-ces  and  without  hope 

<d'  succor. 

''Wv  th{^refore  submit,  wiih<Hit  ])rejudic(^  to  th(^  lii^h  sentiments  of 
liouor  and  duty  which  your  (vxceneiicy  (Md(u1ains,  that,  surroumUMl  (Ui 
evcu'v  si(h^  as  you  ar(^  hy  a  constantly  increasini;'  bu'cc^,  with  a  pow<u'fid 
fh^et  in  your  front  and  <h^])i'iv(Ml  <d'  all  ])i'os])(Md  of  reiuforc(Mn(ud  and 
assistance,  a  most  useless  sacritice  of  lifi^  woubl  n^sult  in  lln^  (n'(Uit  of 
an  attacdv,  and  tlieri^fori^  (^v(uw  (M)nsid(^ration  of  liumaiuty  makers  it 
im])(^rativ{*  that  you  should  not  svd)j(Hd  youi'  city  to  the  horrors  of  a. 
bond)ardment.  Accordiuuly,  av(^  demaud  tbe  sui*r(uider  of  tlu^  city  of 
Manila  and  the  Spanish  forc<*s  und(»r  your  c(uumand.'' 

As  the  time  ap]>roach(Ml  niardvini;'  the  (*>:]uration  of  the  forty-eii>iit- 
hour  r(\spit(^  ii,Tanied  to  IMauila  hy  (riuna'al  Mcrritt  and  Admital  T)(^w<\v, 
b(^f<n*(^  tbe  atta(d<  llnMudhusiasm  on  ilu^sliips  was  tnunendous.  l\I(ui  on 
the  si(dv  list  b(\L;-^ed  to  be  taken  (df  and  thos(^  who  \xvvi'  unfll  for  lu^avy 
work  ask(Ml  to  b(^  assigned  to  lighter  dulif^s.  M(ui  wlio  would  have  bcMUi 
bojielessly  ill  if  tlu^  shi])  was  to  Ix^  ((labMl  now  dev(doi>(Ml  Avond<u*ful 
vitality  ami  <M)nval(s^c(uic(\  A  f(^w  thouij,'htful  ones  <i;ot  tludr  farew(dl 
bdters  writtcui,  l)ut  tlu^  grf^at  majority  pi'<^])a]'ed  for  a  picnic. 

Tt  was  announced  thai  the  uavy  and  army  would  u(t  under*  hea<l- 
wav  We<lnesdav  noon,  Aui^nsl   10.     (Jem^-al  or^bus  were  issued  and  (he 
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rcfu*;!^  slii])s  ini<l  foici^ii  war  v<\ss('ls  {uulionMl  ofT  tlie  city  bc^gaii  to 
move  away  to  positions  of  safely.  To!i  or  tu(^lv(^  iM'fiigo  shijvs  tliroiigcd 
with  womoii  and  cliiidron  from  Manila  w  (M'o  taken  down  tln^  bay  and 
anchorcHl  in  j\Iariv(^los  bay,  satV  alike  from  \'a<4rant,  sliolls  and  sccne>s  of 
llyin*;-  liavoc.  The  for(ai;n  war  v(\^S(^ls  nH)V(Ml  ont  of  rang(\  Tlu.^  Gi^r- 
nwin  admiral  sent  word  askini;-  Adnnial  Dow cy  whci'f^  lu^  slionl*!  anchor, 
and  was  lold  that  Jn^  nn^ht  anclnn'  any  pho-'^  h<^  t'hos(^  so  long"  as  ho 
was  not  in  range.  Then  eanie  a  eui'ions  thing.  The  Englisli  shi])S 
the  Innnoi-talilc,  IjKhigenia,  Pygmy  and  INover  and  thc^  Ja])anese  shi]>, 
th(^  Nainwa,  steame(l  over  and  jeimMJ  Die  Ameiieaii  ships  at  tluvir 
aiichoT'age  olf  ('aviti^  Tin*  (lerman  and  Fr(Mu*h  w'arshii)s  withdr(nv  in 
an  oi)|)osit(^  direction  nntil  (h(\v  w(aH^  ^\A\  out  of  rang(^  Tln^i'e  couhl 
hardly  hav(^  been  a  mon^  ehxpn^nt  exposition  of  the  symj)athelic  lean- 
ings of  ih(^  dilTerent  nations,  and  tin'  h]nglishj  .\meri<an  and  Japanese 
alliance  wliich  has  hvvn  so  IVeipnMdly  im^nliened  of  late  siManed  a, 
reality  liere  in  Manila  bay. 

At  \)  o'clock  on  I  he  morning  of  Angusl  10  all  w  as  snjypr(\ssed  exeite- 
nu^nt.  Thc^  shi])s  wi^re  stripjxnl  and  only  the  work  of  taking  down  the 
awnings  remaincMl.  This  was  soon  dom^  and  iln^  steam  hi  the  engines 
was  strengthencHl  for  the  work  (»f  inrniiig  tlu^  In^avy  screws. 

Shortly  before^  10  o'clock  ^(^neJ'al  .Mc^rritt  cjime  aboard  and  asked 
for  a  delay,  stating  tiiat  thc^  aiany  was  not  ready.    The  disap])ointment 
tlnit  tliis  caused  was  (^xlrenie  and  the  linc^  that  is  said 
to  b(^  drawn  between  tlie  navy  and  aiany  was  nc^ei*     AHMY  SLOWER 
bcvfore  so  sharp  and  vivid.     The  last  dispatches  had         rjjjj^  NVTY 
imlicated  that  pi^aco  was  so  immiufMd  that  already 
vM^'x  shij)  that  canu^  iido  the  bay  was  ap[)r(du'nsively  r(\garded  as  a 
ju'obable  bearc^r  of  tlu^  nnwidcome  news  that  hostilities  slionht  cease. 
To  lh()S(^  win)  had  lived  on  shipb(uird  for  nu)ntlis   jnst  in  sight  of  the 
city  lights  the  thonght  of  being  denied  the  ]deasn]-(^  of  riding  \\\)  and 
down  ih{^  Lnnc^tta  was  sonuMhing  very  dir(\ 

The  fleet  wa.s  signahMl  to  bank  tir(^s  and  tln^  commander's  and  cap- 
lains  werc^  told  that  1w(^nty-fonr  ]n)nrs'  no(ic(^  Avonld  Ix^  given  b(^fore  a 
g(m(r-al  movennmt  would  b(^  made.  Tlu^  llaltimorc^  then  b(\gan  coaling 
from  1h(^  (Arus,  ami  tln^  situation  s(HMn(M]  to  liast^  rcdaxed  from  the 
<*ritical  to  the  commonpbice  routim^  of  tlu'  old  blockading  days. 
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On  Friday,  Auuiist  12,  orders  wvrv  s(miI  out  for  all  ships  to  pre- 
pare to  <;et  iiikUm'  way  al  1)  o'elork  the  roUowiiii;  nioiiiiiij^.  The  anriy 
was  ready.    Saturday,  August  i;»,  was  th(»  day  of  the  takini;'  of  Manihi. 

The  army  was  divichMl  into  two  l)i'ii;ades.  (ieiieral  (irecuie  had  Ihi^ 
2d  bri<4'ade  aiul  liis  men  werc^  stiinii;'  ah)nt;'  on  Ihi^  (^xii'eme  rii;hj  extcnd- 
int;'  to  the  Ixnuvh.  As  his  advamn^  tii;htini;  iirie  he  had  the  Ulah  li.i^ht 
artiUery,  with  ('ai)tains  (Irant  and  Voun,i;;  (he  ls(  (\)h)ra(h),  under 
Colonel  Irviji^'  llah^,  and  a  baitalion  of  iln^  IU\  artilhM'y.  The  last- 
nanuHl,  altliouj^h  in  the  tiring  lin(»,  was  not  under  tire.  r»ack  (>r  the 
tiring  lini^,  in  immediate^  ^^^M>P<^''*:»  ^^'^^^"^  tln^  2d  battalion  of  tln^  ls(  Cal- 
ifornia, undei' ( \)lon(d  Smith  and  Major  Sinn'.  As  res(q'V(\s  tln^n^  W(U'(^ 
the  18th  United  States  infant I'y,  1st  California,  1st  Nebraska,  lOth 
Pennsylvania  and  a  battalion  of  rnitcnl  Stat(\s  (MigiiuM'i's. 

The  1st  brigade^  umler  (bun^'al  AIa(*Ai'thur,  furtln^r  inland,  was 
distributed  in  a  similar  mann(4'  <is  tiring  liiu^  and  i'es(M'V(^s.  Tin*  Astor 
battery,  13th  Minn(\sota  and  2:>d  infantry  \yevc  in  front,  with  om* 
battalion  of  (lie  14th  infantry,  two  battalions  of  the  1st  North  Dakota, 
two  battalions  of  tin*  1st  Idaho  ami  one*  battalion  of  the  1st:  Wyoming  as 
reserv(*s  and  su[)port. 

TIh'  Spanish  lim'  of  di'fenses  coTisisted  of  a  eontinuo!is  intreneh- 
ment,  brokc^n  by  three  stronghohls  the  foi  t  jii  MahU<\  bhxdvhous!^  11 
and  th(^  fortiticMl  1^'nglish  eemet(»ry.  CoMUMal  Cre^Mie's  brigade  was 
to  attack  and  takt^  the  first  and  strong(>st,  wliil(»  ({(/m^ral  MaeArthui''s 
brigade  was  to  atta(dv  tlu^  bloekhons(*  and  eiMnetery.  Tlu^  iMitirc^  fndd 
of  operations  hardly  covered  mon^  than  a  s(|uare  mile,  but  thc^  Amer- 
icans had  a  fearful  country  to  tight  in.  Barb-wire 
sPAMSii  fences,  bamboo  iuntiles,  ])addv  ti:dds,  swamps,  streams 

WFLL  TLANNFl)  *^^^^^  shar])en(Hl  j)ick(^ts  Imd  to  be  jiassinl  b(^foi*(^  rea(*h- 
ing  ihv  S])anish  lin(\  Tlie  taking  of  tlu^  trtuicln^s  and 
foi't  at.  Alalatc^  by  llu*  1st  Colorado  was  th<^  most  brilliant  an<l 
sjiectacular  act  of  tln^  day,  but  a  savage  and)uscad(^  ovi'v  at  vSingalon, 
near  blo(dvlH)us(*  14,  was  tlu^  nn)st  deadly,  foi'  four  uhmi  wcm'c  killiMl 
in  tlie  Astor  battery  and  KItli  Minnc^sota  and  23d  infantry,  while  nearly 
thirty  were  wounded.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  advance  of  the 
13th  Minnesota  and  23<1  artillery  the  Astor  battery  would  have  been 
almost  wipiMl  out. 
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The  most  slrikin^  fcalun^s  about  flu*  {'liaraclx^r  of  tlie  laii<l  fi^ht 
of  Auj-iist  i;j  were  IIk^  advaiict^  of  the  Aiiiericaiis  through  the  alinowt 
inii)assal)U^  country,  th(^  rouliii<4-  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  trenches  and 
the  (Irlvin^^-  of  th(»  hitter  hack  into  the  city  in  facc^  of  a  house-to-lionse 
potshot  resistances  and  finally  thc^  stand  taken  by  (he  AmcMicans  and 
Spaniards  lo  prc^f^nl  fin/  insur^^cnls  entering  |he  city.  There  [)rol)ably 
was  nev(^r  a  cas(*  in  history  before^  when*  Iwo  o|)posinL;-  forces  combined 
on  (ln»  ovei'lhrow  of  on(^  to  make  a  common  defense^  a,i;ainst  a  thir(h 

I^]arly  in  the  moi'nin<j;'  tlu^  two  brigades  b(\^an  the  advance  from 
(Vinijv  Dewey.  J{!very  man  carri(Ml  rations  foe  om^  day  and  went  in  li^ht 
marching  order.  Tlu^  story  tohl  by  Major  l>eli  of  the  bureau  of  in- 
formation, wlio  actcMl  as  on(^  of  (}(Muvral  (Jreeni^'s  aids  durini,^  thi^  day, 
<;ives  a  <4()od  i(h'a  of  th(^  opivrations  of  tin*  2d  brij^ach^  The  men  in  the 
camp  w(»r(^  up  at  5  o'ch)ck,  ready  for  the  start. 

GcMieral  lkil)cock  arriv(Ml  from  the  Newport  soon  after  the  main 
b(Kly  of  troops  had  advanced  from  the  camp,  and  he  and  Major  l^cVll 
followed  on  liors(4)ack,  soon  passini;'  th<^  troo])S.  Major  Ikdl,  sludtered 
by  clumps  of  bamboo,  crept  uj^  from  the  farthest  American  trcmch, 
wJi(^r(^  th(^  (Mall  artillery,  the  1st  Colojado  and  a  battalion  of  the  3d 
artilhvry  were  waitini;,-  th<^  order  to  attack,  aloni;  th(^  beac  h  to  a  position 
barely  50(1  yards  from  tin*  but  at  Malat(s  to  make  a  riM-onnoissancc*  of 
the  S|>anish  i>uns.  'Vwo  days  Ixfoj'e  lie  had  done  tlu'  sanu'  and  had  re- 
portt^l  that  one  of  tlu^  S|)anish  jL;uns  had  b(KUi  r(Muov(Ml.  On  this  lattfu* 
reconm)issam'(^  it  was  his  objcM-t  to  dc^tiu^mine  wlu^re  that  gun  had  \wv\\ 
])laced. 

()r(h»rs  were  then  given  for  four  companies  of  the  1st  Colorado 
to  begin  an  advance.  Two  c()mi)anies,  ('  and  I),  were  sent  out  in  front 
of  the  trenches,  and  two  otln^rs,  T  and  K,  were  sent  along  the  beach 
under  cover  of  tlu^  hie  of  com])ani(^s  0  and  I).  As  C  and  T)  took  their 
places  out  in  a  skirmisli  lin(^  in  front  of  the  trtMudi,  T  and  K,  advanc- 
ing from  the  rear  of  tlie  trentdies,  ])roceed(Ml  ahmg  in  the  surf  at  the 
beach,  wading  an  intervening  stream  and  boldly  en- 
tering the  fort.     Companic^s  0  and  D  fell  in  behind;  RA(1>G 

FOll  A 

then  came  the  2d  battalion  of  the  1st  California,  under     j^p^ivisH  FLAG. 

Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Sime,  who  were  in  reserve 

behind  the  tiring  line,  but  Avho  advanced  directly  behind  the  Colorado 
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lr(H)ps.  Ahijor  lUvll  wa.s  alu^ad  of  tln'  Colorado  sohliiu's^  IxmiI  oh  roach- 
ing  tlio  fort  lirst  to  (ako  down  tho  Sj)anisli  lla^ii,,  but,  tlu^  Spanish  ojjon- 
ing  tire  from  thoir  intri^nclinKMits,  lio  was  callod  back  to  allow  the  Coh)- 
ra(h)s  to  hre  sevi^ral  voUeys.  This  cost  him  ilw  (hig,  for  ('oh)nel  McCoy 
and  Adjutant  IJrooks,  in  th(^  van  of  iht^ir  troo])s^  n^ached  the  S|)anish 
])osUion,  (hished  over  (h(^  trtMiches,  follow(Ml  by  a  laisliing  mas?;  of  Coh)- 
ia(h)  nn'n,  plunged  into  the  ohl  fort  and  to(dv  (h>\\  ii  (h(»  Spanish  fhig  and 
liaukMl  np  th(^  American,  flnsl  bcdiind  (h('  ('oloraih)  men  catn<'  the 
ri^u'imental  band,  wading  th(»  slrc^am  and  phiying  tluMr  instrunuMiis 
^>  ith  wond(^rfn]  persisienci*  and  (luestionabh'  harmony.  The  band  maiU^ 
th(^  hit  of  the  (hiy.  Th(^  Coh)ra(h)  troops  thiMi  began  an  advance  toward 
th(^  cily,  but  th(^  1st  California,  by  not  sto]>ping  at  tln^  fort,  had  passed 
them  and  were  cariwing  (^v(»rylhing  Ix^fore  tlu^m  in  a  rush  down  througli 
MahUe,  with  the  Spaniards  I'etreating  in  broken  ord(^r  and  tiring  from 
dooryards  and  \\'in(h>ws  and  fi-oni  the  prot(MMion  of  honses.  A  In^avy 
lire  nu^t  the  1st  Colorados  aft(^r  passing  tin'  fort  and  seenuMl  to  come 
from  th('  marshes  over  to  tln^  right  of  tin*  road.  It  was  in  this  tiiv  that 
Chai'h\s  PhoMiix  of  com])any  I  was  kilhMJ  and  sevc^-al  others  were 
wour.chMl. 

The  four  com])anies  of  ihr  1st  California  {)n>cetMl(Ml  on  through  the 
Calle  U(K{]  in  Malat(^,  Colonel  Smith  droj>ping  guards  iii  i'Vi'vy  house 
Hying  tli(^  English  Hag,  lo  ]U'ot(H;t  it  from  ih^'  insnrgeuts,  who  Wi'vc 
scrambling  along  in  tln^  wak(*  of  tlie  Californians'  victorions  advance. 
Th(^  insurg(Mits  wcrc^  tiring  as  ihvy  cnuw  along.  It  was  1hm*(^  that 
Major  Jones  of  tln^  ii-ansportation  di^iiartmcMit  and  Iiit(T|)r(^ter  Finlay 
distinguisluMl  th(^ms(dves.  Tln^  insurgent  tii-ing  had  become  hot  for 
even  tin*  AnnuMcans,  and  Major  .Ion(\s  took  an  American  tlag,  ])lanted 
himself  in  tlu^  middb^  of  tlu^  road  ami  with  di'awn  i'(n^olver  stoi>])(Ml  the 
entin^  advanc(^  of  tln^  insurgents. 

Captain  ()'Conm)r,  with  a  small  guard,  advanced  to  the  veiy  city 
walks  in  th(^  faci^  of  large  b(uUes  (vf  Sjianish  sold'ei^s  and  ])ost(Ml  himself 
on  th(^  Pnente  Es])ana,  tlu^  prim  ipal  bridge^  of  the  city,  leading  from 
the  business  sec^tion  to  tlie  walled  city. 

The  Californians  advanc(Ml  to  the  road  leading  around  the  walh'd 
(^ity  and  interc(^i)t(  d  tli(^  insurgents  who  wert^  Hocking  in  along  the  road 
from  Sirnta  Ana.     The  lattei*  were  firing  on  the  retreating  Spaniards, 
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.mpottRtion  still  prevail  iti  the  islaii.ls,   aiid   then- 
AtJiericati  developmctil  i>f  this  iti<histr%\ 
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obst'rvation  of  the  riMle  agricultural  metliotls  employe 
even  gremter  riches  await  the  development  of  the 


ill  these  islands  is  coiiv!nciti|»'«f  the  Ax 
iditstry  by  iiioderti  iiiipro\'e«l  metliods- 
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and  the  ('aliforiiiaiis  came  in  direct  line  of  tlie  lire.     The  Spaniards 
were  returning  [lie  insurj^cnt  fire,  and  tln^  Americans  were  between 
the  two  forces.    It  was  here  that  l^rivate  Dunmore  of  company  B,  1st 
California,  was  killed  and    II.   Ammerson    wounded.     The   California 
men  held  their  fire,  and  by  doing  so  avoided  a  general  conflict  which 
would  have  been  as  disastrous  as  it  would  have  been  useless.    The  in- 
surgent advance  was  stopped.      Colonel  Smith  then  advanci^d  to  the 
roads  leading  from  Paco  and  stoppcnl  anotlu  i*  troop  of  insurgents  who 
were  atti^mpting  to  ent(»r  the  walled  city.     One  [)ompous  insurgent  in 
a  gorgeous  uniforui  aunounc(*(l  tliat  th(\y  were  going 
on,  but  when  Major  F>ell  dn^w  his  rcnolver  and  threat-        ^^^}^^^ff^^ 
eniHJ  to  kill  any  one  attemi)ting  to  pass,  ihe  insurgent  ^{)^^  ATTENTION. 
officer  became  submissive  and  polite.    The  Americans 
then  formed  in  line  and  forc(Ml  the  insurgents  up  the  street  and  into  a 
side  street.    They  next  attemptcni  to  g(^t  in  by  another  street,  but  were 
forestalled. 

General  (Ireene  came  up  under  a  scattering  tire  with  his  staff  and 
met  a  Sj)anish  oflicial  w  ho  awaited  him  at  one  of  the  gatcns  of  the  city. 
Tlie  general  entered  the  city  alone  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  occupation  w(Te  made.  Over  to  tlie  north  of  the  city  there 
was  hot  fighting  betwei^n  the  insurgents  and  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
latter  held  them  back.  Tlu^  Spaniards  in  those  trenches  remained  at 
their  guns,  resisting  tlie  insurgents,  until  7  P.  M.  the  following  day, 
and  w^ere  among  the  last  who  gav(^  up  tlu^ir  arms.  They  complained  at 
being  compelled  to  figlit  after  the  city  had  surrendered. 

General  MacArthur's  brigade  was  having  a  hot  tight  over  in  the 
Singalon  district.  Th(^  Spanisli  d(\sei4ed  their  trenches  at  the  advance 
of  the  Americans,  but  retrcnitcnl  to  demise  clumps  of  bamboos  and  am- 
buscaded the  Americans  as  the  latter  advanced.  It  was  in. this  ambus- 
cade that  August  Thollen  of  the  28d  infantry,  Sergeants  Cremins  and 
Holmes  of  the  Astor  batt(^ry  and  Archie  Patterson  of  the  13th  Min- 
nesota were  killed  and  a  grc^at  number  wounded.  The  Minnesota  men, 
the  Astor  battery  and  the  23d  infantry  did  brilliant  work  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  their  record  in  the  fight  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  day. 

As  MacArthur's  brigade  in  regular  order  swept  the  Spaniards  out 
of  blockhouse  No.  14  and  the  English  cemetery,  driving  them  ba(dv,  the 
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bri<;a(lt^  fell  in  beliiiul  (UMU'ral  (inH^iK*\s  brigade  aiul   outer(*d   Malato 
from  tli(^  east. 

The  Assault  as  Seen  from  the  Ocean. 

At  1)  o'eiock  sharp  tlie  01yin[>ia\s  engines  b(\gan  to  throb,  and  as 
the  flagship  moved  sk)wly  forAvard  tlie  knoltiHl  balls  of  bunting  I  hat 
elnng  close  to  tlie  topmost  masthead  and  ])eak  of  all  tlu^  ships  were 
broken  out  and  tlu*  national  ensign  burst  fortli  in  all  the  radiance  of 
n(^w  and  virgin  color. 

The  Charleston,  wliicli  liad  been  lying  n(*ar  Malate  for  sev(M*ai  days, 

steamed  slowly  ovit  and  joininl  \\\v  s(]uadron,  and  a  few  minules  more 

saw   the   01ymi)ia,    I^altimore,   Jlonti^rey,  (1iarl(\ston,    l^oston,    Pc^lrvl, 

Kaleigh,  McCulhxh,  Tallao,  r>arc(do,   Zaliro  and  th(^  Kwonghoi   bear 

ing  off  toward  Ma]at(\     It  was  a  magnilicc^nt  sight,  and  the  big  lead- 

('(donnl  ships  mamnivering  for  tln^r  ptUMuanent  formation,  with  their 

streaming  banmn's,  must  have  furnisluMl  tojiics   for  tlu^  Sparnai'ds  in 

Manila,  to  writ(^  home  about.  When  tlie  Olympia  i)assed  the  Immortalile 

the  band  on  the  latter  struck  up  a  f(nv  bars  of  ^^See,  tln^  (\)n(]ue]'ing 

Hero  C<)m(\s,^'  swung  into  tlu^  swell  of  "Star-Spangled 

wii>i.illTl.i,.Ti,L.^     Biinner"  and   tlnui  broke  into  tlu^  lively,  inspiriting 
rOKLUTrN  Sims        ^^     ^ 

MANEUVERED.  ''^''^  Capital!."  It  was  gn^at.  As  the  American  ships 
left  tlu^  ships  in  tlie  Cavite  anchorage  the  Inimortalite 
and  Iphigenia  got  umh^r  way,  and,  sti^aming  swiftly  acrross  to  thi^  Covr- 
nian  and  French  ships,  took  np  th(ur  stations  directly  between  the  G(^r- 
man  flag8hii>  and  Admiral  I)(»wey\s  shijis.  The  (Ic^rman  admiral  as 
promptly  got  nndi^r  w^ay,  and  took  a  ])lace  in  lin(^  witli  tlu^  Englishim^n. 
It  was  only  an  incident,  but  the  signiticance  of  the  British  move  w^as 
tremendonsly  api)arent. 

xAt  4,000  yards  the  order  cauK*  to  commence^  firing  when  read}-,  and 
at  9:35  o^dock  tlu^  Olympia  open{Ml  with  a  six-pounder,  and  almost 
simnltaneonsly  one  of  the  forward  (ught-incli  guns  crashed  and  every 
glass  w^as  turned  toward  the  target.  The  shots  fell  short,  due  to  a 
mistake  in  the  range,  wliich  was  caused  by  a  mii'agic  effect,  making  the 
shore  line  appear  closer.  The  order  was  then  given  to  get  the  tiTe-inch 
guns  ready,  and  tlie  range  was  made  for  4,200  yards.  Two  five-inch 
guns  from  Ensign  Taylor's  battery  blazed  out,  tlien  one  of  the  Stokely 
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M<)i*i;{nrs    ci^ulit-incli    lorwin-d    i;niis    and    lIuMi    aiiotln'r    live-inch    i^uu. 
Then  ciUtK*  (]i(^  ()i(l(M'  (()  ('(^ast^  li?  iiii;. 

Up  lo  this  liiiH-  i):.")!)  o'clock  I  he  Spaniards  had  not  reiui'ncd 
(h(^  lin^,  and  it  was  sus])(H-t(Ml  that  (h(\v  wcin^  j'(\scrvin*i,  it  for  a  ch)S(  r 
rani;^,  or  ols(^,  as  ai)|)(*ar(/d  i)rol)al)h%  ih(^  fold  had  Ixmmi  (h^sertcd.  Tlie 
Kaloi!L;h  and  lNdi'(d  ha,d  joined  in,  the  Itaiei.^h's  niai^inliccMd  batlei'v  of 
(juicdvdii'inii;-  live-incli  ^^un:>  ami  tlu^  l?eti'e!-s  six-inch  i;nns  i)h)\vinjj;"  liohss 
in  tln^  landscape  and  alti^rini;'  tin*  sky  line  of  the  fort. 

At  1):5()  o'chxdv  tlu^  «n-niy,  which  was  advancii);L;  toward  tlie  fori, 
h(\uan  lii'ini;',  and  tlu^  snioki^  fj'oni  their  ^'olh/ys  hnn^j^  iii  white  clouds 
ov(-r  th(^ir  position.  Five*  niinntes  la((M'  there  was  almost  inc(\ssanl 
(irint;'  from  tlie  nrmy,  and  masses  of  wliite  smolvc  wei'e  S(Kmi  l(»ai)in,!j:,  out 
from  tlu^  fort  and  thi^  Sjianish  tr(Miches  in  answi^r.  At  :>,r)()()  yards  tlie 
order  was  i;iv(Mi  aii,ain  on  th(^  ()]ymj)ia  to  commence  iirin;L;,  but  bi^fore  a 
tinn  was  tiiHMl  the  (U'der  was  i!iv(Ui  to  ceas(»  tii'inii.  At  10  o'clock  she 
openc^l  at;ain,  but  th(^  shots  IVll  short  and  to  the  riii,lit.  Tln^  I'aiu  ha<I 
now  falhui  iido  a  steady  drizzle,  and  tln^  Admiral  and  liiiurtf^iant 
l>rnntby  had  ]Hit  on  raincoats  and  tln^  fornu^r  clian^i^cd  his  naval  cap  foi' 
a  cloth  travidinj;  cap. 

At  Id  o'(do(d;  tlu^  Caliao,  V(^ry  close  in  shoin^  and  movini;'  along 
]>arall(d  with  tln^  army-s  advance^,  was  I'akiug  th(^  Spanish  trenches 
with  a,  deadly  lir(»  from  thc^  machim^  guns.  IJeutenaut  Tappan  was 
doing  Avomhu-fnl  work  with  tlu^  little  gunboat,  and  several  Spainsli 
volhws  were*  tircHi  on  him  as  tlu^  V(\ss(d  a(lvaFic(ML  A  numb(U'  of  bidlets 
struck  her,  bnt  m)  om^  was  hurt,  and  sh(^  k(»pt  u])  with  a  st(»ady  grind- 
ing out  fi'oui  lier  Noi'denbddt  and  llotchkiss.  Tlu^  little  I>areelo,  (dose 
IxHiind,  was  pum]>ing  her  ma(diin(^  gnus  in  with  magniticent  effecti\e- 
n(^ss.  Lik(^  tln^  litth^  JNdrel  in  1h(^  battle  of  May  !,  the  (^allao  and 
]»arc(do  schuucmI  to  b(^  in  the  thickest  of  the  tight,  and  on  account  of  thei* 
nc^arness  to  shore  to  b(^  most  aggr(\ssiv(*  and  daring. 

From  th(^  Oiympia  1h(^  movenuurts  of  the  land  forces  now  becam:^ 
<listinguishabh\  Wh(U*(^  a.  b^w  nH)ments  bi^forc^  tluMr  ])osition  was 
markcHl  only  by  tlie  suu)ke  whi(di  rose  above  the  tre(^s  from  the  bat- 
teri(»s  and  yo11(\v  firing,  now  it  w^as  plainly  secui  tliat  a  great  numb(T  of 
soldiers  w^ere  boldly  advancing  n]>  tlu^  open  beach  ami  straggling  for- 
^^'^I'd  in  the  In^avv  surf,      ^+  was  a  gallant  sight  (o  s(h^  the  long  line 
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<»!'  brown  unirt>i'ius  strcnuuiiii;  up  ilw  bc^acli,  some  waisi  drv\\  in  (ho  surf 
and  dasliing  onl  alon^  tlio  iinproloctod  strip  of  sand  wliicli  lay  beiwoon 

tliom  and  llu^  (dd  fori,  whon^  (lu*  Spanisli  <;iins  won^ 

OALLANTJIY  ^     i    ^      i  i  i  •       ^       •       m     •    'r  \ 

ill  n         c'xpiH'tod  to  blazo  ont  any  nnnnti^  m  ilioir  tacc^s.      A 

BY  SAILORS*  scatti^riiii;'  tiro  cann^  froni  tho  S])anisli  ti'cMudn^s,  and 
at  10:40  o'clock  tlu^  troo])s  on  tlu^  boacli  stopfUMl  and 
ans\\'or(Hl  witli  ihiw  volI(\vs.  ^^dlon  ihvy  crossiHl  tho  littU^  stroain 
abont  200  yards  in  front  of  th(*  fort,  hohlinji;*  tlioir  j;nns  hi^i;li  in  (ho 
air  to  koop  thorn  from  boini;-  soak(Ml,  with  th(^  r(\u;inH*]dal  fhi*^-  and  na- 
tional onsit^ji  (1yin«;"  bi'av(4y  at  thi^  foro,  with  thoir  roi^imontal  band 
valiantly  folloANini;  and  jdayin^j;-  for  d(^ar  lifo,  tlioro  w(^r(^  thonsands  of 
oyos  watchinjj;-  thorn  from  ilw  s]n]>s  with  sili^it,  almost  bn^athloss, 
anxioty.  Slowly  they  drew  noaror  tho  fort,  with  tho  Mansors  s])attoi'ini; 
alon<»-  before  tbi^n  and  tln^  band  playiiij^'.  Tlu^  A(bniral  said  that  it  was 
the  most  j^allant  ad\aneo  lu^  had  ever  s(M^n.  The  (  ■ob)rado  r(\i;imental 
band  was  jdayin^i'  ''There'll  Be  a  Hot  Tinu^  in  the  Old  Town  To-ni<»ht/' 

Jnst  before  the  troo])s  rt^aehed  the  })()wd(M'  mai;azin(^  t]u^r(^  was  a 
trenu^ndons  (explosion  and  a  dense  eolnmn  of  bhudv  smok(^  s[)rnn«;'  np 
behind  tlie  fori.  It  was  thou^i^ht  that  a  min(^  concealed  in  tlu^  road  had 
been  ex])loded.  The  smoke  luing  in  tlu^  air  and  it  was  seen  that  tin* 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  tire.  Th(*  fort  was  now  {Uh']}  in  smok(^  from 
other  ex])l()sions  and  iln^  Spanisli  tiring-. 

As  the  troops  advanc(Hl  alonii,"  tlu^  beach  and  a])proach<Ml  ni^arcM* 
the  fort  th(^  army  si[»'nal(Ml  the  tkn't  to  ccnisi^  lirini;.  Tin/  fort  was  still 
silent. 

At  10:58  a  storm  of  cluMrrs  brok(^  ont  fi'om  the  Olympia,  for  the 
S(ddiers  liad  ]>ass(Ml  the  zon(^  of  firc^  and  wi^rc^  clandxM'inu,'  over  the 
Spanish  trt^iches  and  swarmin<2,'  into  the  fort.  Hardly  a  nH)ment  passc^l 
before  the  yellow  and  red  thi^  was  s(»en  to  be  comint;'  down,  and  tlu^ 
next  minnte  tln^  Ann^rican  i\i\<*;  was  raisiMl  in  its  ])lae(^ 

This  was  evid(^ntly  tln^  time  agreed  npon  for  the  city  to  snrnMidc^r, 
for  an  order  was  at  onc(^  giv(m  by  the  Admiral  to  tly  onr  international 
signal,  ^^Do  yon  snrrendc^i'?''  At  11  o'clock  it  was  flntti^ring  from  the 
forward  signal  lialyards  of  llu^  Hagslnp.  With  the  hoisting  of  this  sig- 
nal came  a  g(vn(^ral  shifting  of  tln^  positions  of  the  fhn4,  and  all  the 
vessels,  with   the  exception  of  tlu*  Cidlao,  Concord  and   Harcelo,  took 
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their  ])()si(i<)ns  bclori^  the  liua\y  l)a(t(^ri(\s  of  Manila.  TJie  Monterev 
ste^iinied  to  a  V(vry  close  raii^e  and  \vait(^(I.  Every  gun  in  the  il(M^t  that 
could  be  traincMl  in  tliat  direction  was  pointed  on  the  Manihi  guns.  If 
any  onc^  of  those  foui*  9.2-inch  Ilontorla  guns  had  let  loose  at  least  a 
hundred  sludls  would  hav(^  becui  launche<l  in  on  them  in  less  lime  than 
it  takes  to  read  about  it. 

A  liug(^  Spanish  Hag  was  th)ating  bravely  ov(^r  tlu^  city  walls  nc^ar 
on(*  of  tlu»  heavy  batteries  and  it  did  not  s(Hun  to  <'ome  down  with  any 
partiinilar  liasK^  N(»arly  (^very  onc^  was  watcliing  that  gorgeous  ])iece  of 
bunting  and  hoping  iliat  It  wonld  Ix^  hauliMl  in,  bnt  in  its  p(U\sistent 
wavering  therc^  was  certainly  no  indication  of  suriMunbu'  or  weakening. 

Tlu^  Zaiiro,  with   (buieral   Merritt,  approachiMJ   tlu^  Olympia,  antl 
as   if   by  a   [)reconcert(Hl   agr(Mun(Uit    the   ilagship   signaled   that    Flag 
Li(uit(uuint   J>rumby  would  ri^pei-t   on  board  th(^  Zaiiro.     At  11:4:5  the 
Admiral  left  the  bridge^  to  nuM^t  Consul  Amlrc^,  tin*  rx^lgian  r(»pr(\senta- 
tiv(*,  whose  launch  had  just  reached  thc^  tiagshi]).     Li(uit(UUint   Brumby 
took  th(^  largest  Anuu-ican  tlag  on  th(^  ship  and  went 
aboard  tln^  biunch.    (bmiu-al  Whit  tier  of  (icMieral  Mer-        ^tT^J^J5^)pR 
ritt?s  staff  came  ov(t  from  tln^  Zaiiro  in  a  pulling  boat,     ^y  ^j^  yy^  haM). 
and  also   went   aboard  tlu^   launch    Trueno.      A   few 
minutes  later  tlu^  launcdi  st(^anuMl  away  toward  Manila,  1,500  yards 
away. 

At  12  oVdock  th(^  int(»rnational  signal  "(\  F.  L.;'  meaning  "ludd 
conf(*renc(%''  was  hoistinl  over  llu^  city  walls. 

Then  follow(Ml  a  long  wait.  Lunch  was  giv(ui  the  oilicers  and  men 
on  the  ships,  tln^  guns  w(U'(^  Vv\)\  trained  on  the  Manila  batteries,  and 
tlu^  big  R])anish  tlag  still  swMing  in  the  breezes  abov(^  the  beleaguered 
city. 

Soon  after  2  o'clock  tlu^  Ihdgian  consul's  boat  was  seen  to  be  re- 
turning. This  seenuHl  to  niean  that  an  agreennuit  had  not  been  reaclu^d, 
for  th(^  ]n'(^s(UH'(^  of  th(^  S])nnish  colors  <'(U'tainly  did  not  look  like 
ca|)itulation. 

At  2:2:{  o'clock  laeuti^iant  l^>rumby,  climbing  u])  the  S(^a  ladder  at 
the  Olymivia  quarterde(dv,  calh^l  ovrt  to  th(^  Admiral:  '^Well,  they've  sur- 
rendered all  right.'^ 
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The  Adiniral  (inickly  answcriHl,  ''\\\\\  iUnv\  <li(\y  haul  (h)wn  (hat 
(higr 

'^ThevMl  (h)  that  as  soon  as  Xh^nilt  i>'(^is  ()i)()  or  T(H)  iiumi  in  Ihc^ri^  to 
pi'oliHJ    th(Mn/'  (^\|>lain(Ml    l/uMitcTianl    IVi'innby. 

Tlu^  Adiniral  IIkmi  said:  ''\V(dl,  you  <;•(>  ovcm*  and  irll  (irn(M'al  Mer- 
rill iJial   1  ai^riM^  to  anything;'/' 

As  ih(^  n(»ws  ]>assrMl  thai  tlu^  city  had  surnnideriMl,  tlio  rii;-uinj4'  was 
manncMl  a.nd  tiH^nnMidons  clieei's  brolu^  out.  ovc^r  tlu^  dull  sea.  All  the 
shij)s  of  the  IliM't  W(^r(*  eh(M»T'iu^-  as  th(^  news  was  sii^ualcMl. 

At  7)-A7)  ih(^  SjKinish  llai;"  in  tln^  eity  was  s<M^n  slowly  coinini;'  down, 
and  aminuti^  hd(M' tluMMioianous  American  tlai^- was  hoisl(Ml  in  its  place, 
dust  as  th(^  hui>e  ilai;-  went  U]),  th(^  sun,  which  llirouii,ii  tin*  i;}'eat(^i'  por 
lion  of  th(^  (hiy  liad  Ixmmi  obscurcHJ,  now  burst  throuL;]i  tln^  clouds  hanu* 
\\\iX  o\(^r  Manihi  and  illuininatiMl  th(^  bauu<u'  with  a  blaz(^  of  liii^ht.  It 
was  as  o]>portu]](*  as  tluM-ah-iuni  lijj^ht  in  the  th(^at(»r  which  falls  (Ui  the 
c(Md(n'  of  th(^  stjii;'(»  when  tln^  star  ent(M's. 

Th(^  shi])s  of  th(^  fleid  salutf^l  tlu*  new  fiai*"  with  tw(Mity-one  u^uns 
(*ach.     lu  t(Mi  ininut(^s  ni^arly  ISO  saluting'  cliar<i;es  wer(^  tiiMMl. 

At  ()  o'cbxlc  tli(^  band  on  llu^  ila^ship  struck  up  ^'Tlu^  Victoi'y  of 
^fanila,"  and  th(^  oflicers  relax(Ml  into  a  riot  of  spc^'chniakiip^  and  i^ayety. 
.Marnla  was  ours,  ami  peace  could  be  (hMdariMl  at  any  nnnut(\ 

l\v    10   o%  lock    10,000   soldi(^rs   w(^r<^  in   tln^  city.     Tln^  2d    ()r(\<j^on 

]>ati()n(Ml   th(^   walh^^l   city  and    j^MiardcMl    its   nin(^   (entrances.      (reinM'al 

(JrcMUK^  mar(  1](  (1  Itis  bT'ii>'a(b^  aroum!   tln^  walled   city 

RIvJOHlMiS  OVER    -^^^^^   l^inondo.     The  1st    ("aliforina  was  s(^nt    cmst    to 
THE ( vrruKK 
OF  M\ML\  ^^^^'   fasliionabh^    ofticial    residen(^(^    district    of    Mabe 

canay,  tlie  1st  Colorado  was  sent  into  Tondo  ami  tin' 

1st   N(d)i'aska    was  (^stablisluMl   on   tln^  north   shore  of  tin*  Fasi^i,"  river. 

^lacArthur^s  brii;ad(^  patrolhvl  lOrmita  ami  INlalate. 

Fn  tln^  wall(Ml   city  the  Si)aniards   had   surremlered    their  arms  at 

ilie  u'overnor^s  ])alac(\     l>y  nightfall  ovei*  7,000  latlc^s  bad  Ixmui  surren- 

dei'(Ml,  and  by  the  folh)wini;"  evening'  ncnirly  1,000  more  W(U'(^  tunuMl  in. 

TIh'  biii:  Ann^rican  tlaii  was  hoistcul  by  Li(Mit(uiant  Brumby,  and  as  the 

Or(^i>'onians  entered  from  tln^  Kwonghoi  the  afternoon  of  the  tii*ht  tln^r 

band  struck  up  "The  Slar-Spangled  Banner.'^    The  women  wept  as  the 
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Spanish  (4isi*;ii  w(Mit  down,  amj  tlie  soldicM-s  clKHnvd  as  (he  AnK^rican 
fiag^  went  up. 

The  nii»ht  of  Ihe  battle  was  ([nic^t.  Excc^pi  for  a  few  eases  reported 
of  the  insurgents  lootin^^'  th(^  houses  of  Spaniards,  there  was  no  dis- 
order. Th(^  Anu^riean  soldicn's  at  onin^  began  to  fratc^rnize  with  the 
Si)anish  sohiiers.  Tcvrnis  of  eajnt  uhition  \v(>re  agri^ed  upon  i)r*onii)t]y 
betw('en  Annu-ican  and  Spauish  eonmuunh^rs  and  the  oecupation  of  the 
Spanish  capital  of  tln^  Philip[)in(\s  was  conii)lete.  (Uuieral  McuTittAs 
lirst.  gri^at  task  aftcu*  (hat  of  saf(dy  trans])orting  an  army  across  the 
racilie  was  acconrpiisInMl.  His  own  rei)ort,  ending  as  follows,  is  but 
it  just  ai)pr(M*ijition  of  tln^  (^\c(dleiH'e  of  tlje  work  donc^  by  his  nnui.  Its 
exi)ressions  of  api)roval  an*  no  warmer  than  those  given  to  (len(*ral 
Merritt  himself  by  those  who  know  his  work: 

'HmnuMliatcdy  aftt^r  the  surrcuub^i'  the  Simnish  coh)rs  on  th(^  sea 
front  were  hauh^l  down  and  thi^  Am(u4can  flag  dis])layed  and  saluted 
by  (h(*  guns  of  the  navy.  The  2d  ()r<\gon  li(\ginH^nt,  which  had 
prociMMled  by  s(^a  from  Cavit(%  was  dis(unbark(  d  and  (uit(U'ed  the  walled 
town  as  a  provost  guard,  and  the  colonel  was  (lir(M't(Hl  to  reccuve  the 
Spanish  arms  and  (h^jxjsit  (hem  in  ])hices  of  security.  The  town  was 
filled  Avith  the  1i'<h)])s  of  the  emuny  driv(ui  in  from  tlie  entrenchments, 
reginH\nts  foriiKMl  and  standing  in  line  in  tlie  strings,  but  the  work  of 
disarming  ])roceeded  quietly  and  nothing  unpleasant  kepORT  OF 
occurred.'  GENERAL 

^Mn  leaving  the  subject  of  the  operatu)ns  of  the  |yj;j^Lj;Y  MERRITT. 
13th  I  desire  here  to  record  my  appreciation  of  tlie  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  tlie  orders  for  attack  and  the  plan  for  occu- 
pation of  the  city  were  carried  out  by  tlie  troops  exactly  as  contem- 
plated. I  submit  that  for  troops  to  enter  under  lire  a  town  covering  a 
wide  area,  to  rapidly  deploy  and  guard  all  princi])al  points  in  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs,  to  keep  out  the  insurgent  forces  pressing  for  admis- 
sion, to  quic^tly  disarm  an  army  of  Spaniards  more  than  equal  in  num- 
bers to  tlie  American  troops,  and  finally  by  all  this  to  prevent  entirely 
all  rapine,  pillage,  and  disorder,  ami  gain  entire  and  complete  posses- 
sion of  a  vity  of  300,000  jieople  tilled  with  natives  hostile  to  tlie  Eu- 
ropean interests,  and  stirred  up  by  the  knowledge  that  their  own  peo- 
ple were  figliting  in  the  outside  trenches,  was  an  act  which  only  the 
law-abiding,  temperate,  resolute  American  soldier,  w^ell  and  skillfully 
handled  by  his  regimental  and  brigade  commanders,  could  accomplish  " 
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COMPLICATIONS  WITH  THt:  INSUF^GENTS. 

Filipinos  Seeking  Independence,  Not  New  Ownership — Grave  Problems  to  Be  Faced 
by  American  Commanders  in  Manila — How  Aguinaldo's  Services  Were 
Enlisted — Insurgent  Government  Organized — Aguinaldo's  Relations  with 
Dewey  and  Merritt — Organization  of  an  American  Government  In  Manila 
Under  Army  Officers — Proclamation  of  General  Merritt — Filipino  Commissioner 
Starts  for  Washington — The  Treaty  of  Peace — Spaniards  Surrender  Iloilo  to 
Filipinos — -^.merican  Troops  Refused  a   Landing — Friction  Increases. 

IN  I'lIEUv  waifMr(^  ai^ainst  S])aiii,  llu^  iMsui'i;(ni1  Fili|>in()s  wc^n^ 
s(H'kiiii»'  freedom  and  iridc^peiuhaiee  for  Iheniscdvc^s  and  their  own 
land— not  a  mere  sliifiini^'  of  subjcM-tion  from. one  flaj;"  to  anoiher. 
'[1u\v  did  not  know  the  Americans,  for  Ameriean  (Miterj)rixS(*  l\a(l  seareely 
l:>een  Ham  in  tlie  l*hili|)])in(\s.  They  liad  not  Ixhmi  ('vvn  intereslcMl  in 
AnK^rieaiiH  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  far  away  wer(^  1]h\v  and  so  sel- 
dom was  there  any  contaet  whatever.  When  tlie  assault  on  IVLanila  was 
threatened  the  H[)anish  antliorities  of  (he  city  issn(Ml  a  ])ro('Iamation 
broadeast,  assertin<»'  tluit  a  victory  by  llu^  Ann^rican  fleet  wonhl  mean 
disaster  to  property,  })nb]ie  and  ])rivat(^;  that  helj)h^ss  nuMi,  women 
and  childrcui  wonhl  fall  victims  to  the  vi(denc(^  of  the  sailors,  who 
^^ oidd  be  <;iven  fnH'  r(Mgn  to  ravage  the  city,  and  that  the  only  safety 
for  ail  Avas  a  nnited  resistan(*e.  Ignorant  of  tlu^  tru(^  (diaracter  of  the 
Anu^'icans  as  they  w(n'e,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  snch  information  struck 
i(*rror  to  the  hearts  of  many  peo])l(\ 

The  I'esult  of  these  conditions  Avas  that  the  victoi^ies  of  Dewey  and 

Jb^rritt  h^ft  by  no  means  all  of  the  problems  of  the  Philippines  solved. 

They  had  to  face  a  situation   surpassingly  difficult, 

rilOULKMS         |.^^^,  which  th(\y  had  no  pr(H'(^dents,  and  solve  the  prob- 

\^i}  MEUKITT.      ^^'^^^^  before  them  as  best  lliey  could.    Tlu^  story  of  the 

organization  of  y>eac(^  and  order  out  of  chao;^.  under 

American  rule  in    Manila    is   an    interesting  one.     The   complications 
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wh'ii'h  f<>ll(>\v(><l  liieiM^  nnd  in  otlH^r  parls  of  IIk^  ;ii cliipc^hiiAO  were  (|uite 
1()  be  expected  wlwn  all  (*eTi(Iit;i(jThs  wen?  censidc^rcMl. 

Wlien   Admiral    l)('\v(\y   arrivcMJ   at    Hoiiokono,  Agniiialdo,   leadi^r 
of  llie  insurreclion   against    Spain,  was  in   Win<;aiK)re.     As  related   in 
an  earli(^r  chapter,   lln^  war  had   IxH^n   inl(^rriip((Ml    by  the  a^nH^nienl 
of  tln^  Spanish  i^ovc^rnnient  with   Ai^ninahh)  and    tlu^  othei'  insnri^enl 
headers  lo  |)ay  thc^ni  |v^()(),000  and  introduce  all  tlu'  reforms  for  which 
riH^  l'ili]>iiH)S  liad  b(HMj  askin^^     There  is  no  donbt  that  th(^  Spaniards 
llion«^ht  they  Aver(>  laking  a.  cln^ap  means  of  stopping-  insurrection  by 
bribing-  lln^  h»a(h'rs.     Hut  Agninaldo  and  his  associates  (  hosi^  to  con- 
sider it  a   1rust  fund   to  b(^  h{^]d    as  a   guaranliM^  of 
Spanish  good  faith.    Of  the  promised  money,  -f  100,000       AfiUINALDO'S 
Avas  paul  into  a  bank  m  Hongkong.     A  lawsuit  soon    OF  PATRIOTISM 
ar()S(^  betwe(Mi  Agninaldo  and  one  of  liis  subordinati* 
<hi(^fs  namcMl  Artacho,  which  i^i  int(^resting  on  account  of  the  very  hon- 
orabh-  l)osi(ion  tak(Mi   by  Aguinahh).     Arfacho  sued  for  a  division  of 
tlu^  money  among  the  insurgents  according  to  lank.     Agninaldo  clainKnl 
that  the  mon(^y  was  a  trust  fund  and  was  to  rc^main  on  de})osit  until  it 
Avas  s(HUi  wlu^ther  th(^  Spaniards  would  carry  out  tlu4r  ])roposed  re- 
forms, and  if  th(\y  failcKl  to  do  so  it  Avas  to  be  used  in  defraying  the 
(\\']K4ise  of  a  new  insurrection,  as  aftcu^ward  actually  Avas  the  case.    The 
suit  was  scuttled  out  of  court  by  paying  Artacho  |5,000. 

On  tlu^  24tli  day  of  April,  Agninaldo  met  the  United  Staters  consul 
and  others  at  Singai)ore  and  offered  to  begin  a  new  insurrection  in 
conjuiiction  Avith  the  operations  of  the  United  States  navy  at  Manila. 
This  Avas  tel(^gra])luHl  to  Admiral  DcAvey  and,  by  his  conseiit,  or,  at  his 
r(MiTu\st,  Agninaldo  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  on  Ai)ril  20,  and,  Avhen 
ih(^  AlcOulloch  AV(^nt  to  Hongkong'  eaidy  in  May  to  carry  the  news  of 
Admiral  Dew(\y's  victory,  it  took  Agninaldo  and  sev(uiteen  other  revo- 
lutionary chiefs  on  board  and  brought  them  to  iNFanila  bay.  They  soon 
after  landcMl  at  Uavite,  ami  th(^  Admiral  alloAved  them  to  tak(^  such 
guns,  ammunition  and  stores  as  he  did  not  r(M](uir(^  for  himself.  With 
Ihese  and  some  other  arms  Avhich  he  had  brought  from  Hongkong, 
Agninaldo  armed  his  followers,  Avho  rapidly  assembled  at  Oavite  and, 
\n  a  few  wecdvs,  he  began  moving  against  tlu^  S])aniai'ds.  Part  of  them 
surrendered,  giving  him  mor(^  arms,  and  the  otlu^rs  retreated  to  Manila. 
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Soon  aftc^rwards  two  shii)s,  which   W(M'(*  lh(^  |)rival(^   ])]'oi)('Tt y   of 

i^oiior  Ai^oiH'iilo  and  othcn^  insurgent  sympai hizc^rs,  w(^re  convc^'tcd  into 

crnisers  and  si^nt  with  insui\i;ent  troops  to  ynbijj,"  bay  and  other  phiccs. 

to  captnre  proviiu'cs  outsido  of  Manihi.    They  wore  vovy  suei  essfnl,  (lie 

native  inilitia  in  Spanisli  service  eapit nlatini;  with  their  arms  in  nearly 

every  ease  witliont  serions  ri^sistaiuM^    On  tin*  ISIh  of  June  Aj^ninahh) 

issued  a   proehunation  from  Cavite  establisluny  a  dictatorial  ^overn- 

nHMit  witli  himself  as  dictator.     In  each  villai;!^  or  pnebh)  a  cliief  was 

to  b(Mde(*t(Hl,  and  in  each  ward  a  nc^nlrum;    also  in  each  pnebJo  three 

deh\i;at(^s,  on{^  of  p(dice,  one  of  justice,  and  cnie  of  lax(\s.     These  were 

to  const  it  ul(^  tli(^  jnnta,  oi'  asscMubly,  and  aft(M*  consnltin^i;  the  jnnta  the 

chiefs  of  puebh)s  W(^re  to  i'\ov{  a  chief  (d'  provinc(^  and 

tORMS  01^  tiuHH*  couns(dhu's,  onc^  of   polic(s  om^  of  justice,  and 

THE  1  ILiriNO  ^.  '  '  '        ,  ^  ' 

<U)VFRXMI]M        ^^^^^'  ^'^  tax(^s.      nu\y  were  also  to  eltH't  one  or  more 

re])r(^sentatives  from  each  ])rovince  to  form  the  revo- 
lutionary couf^ress.  This  was  folh)W(Mt  on  Jun(»  20  by  a  decree  givin^j^ 
more  (bdaiUnl  insti'uctions  in  r(\^ard  to  (h(^  (d(?ctions.  On  June  23  an- 
other d(H*r(H^  followiMl,  (dmnii^in^  th(^  tith:  of  th(*  <4*ov(^rnnu^nt  from  dic- 
tatorial to  revolutionary,  and  of  tlie  chief  of(ic(^r  from  dictator  to  prc^si- 
dent;  announcin*^^-  a  cabinet  with  a  iniirist(*r  of  forei<4n  affairs,  marine 
and  commerce,  [inotlu^r  of  war  and  ])nblic  works,  anotlier  of  po]ic(»  and 
internal  order,  justice,  instrnction  and  hygiem^  and  another  of  taxes, 
agriculture  and  manufactnr(\s;  tlu^  powers  of  the  ])resident  and  con- 
<^ress  W'Cre  defined,  and  a  co(l(^  of  military  justice  was  formulated.  On 
the  same  date  a  manifi^sto  was  issued  to  tln^  w^orld  exi)laining  the  rea- 
sons and  purposes  of  Ihe  I'evolution.  On  June  27  anotlier  dcM-ree  was 
issued  ('ontainin^  insti'uctic^ns  in  r(\j>ard  to  eh^lions.  On  August  (>  an 
addrc^ss  was  issued  to  fonujjjn  <ji;ov(n'nm(Uits,  statin*;-  that  tlu^  revolution- 
ary governinfuit  was  in  o])eration  and  control  in  fiftec^n  provinces,  and 
that  in  response^  to  tlu^  petition  of  th(^  duly  elected  chi(^fs  of  these  prov- 
inces, recogrrition  of  belligerency  and  independence  was  requested. 

In  tin's  address  it  was  announced  that  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment ruled  in  fifteen  provinces  and  had  the  city  of  Manila  besieged. 
Order  and  tranquillity  reigned.  Nine  thousand  prisoners  of  war  were 
held  by  the  insurgents,  and  an  army  of  30;,000  was  declared  to  be  under 
arms. 
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In  lh(^  province  of  Cavik^  and  lliat  portion  of  the  province  of  Manila 
ontsidi^  of  tlie  city  and  of  its  siibnrbs,  wliicli  was  occui>ied  by  tin*  in- 
snri;(Mit  troops  as  wc^ll  as  tliose  of  tlie  United  Htat{\s,  their  military 
forces,  military  head(|uart(M's,  (^ic,  were*  very  nnicli  in  evidence,  occu- 
pying th>/  principal  liousiss  and  cliurcdiiss  in  every  villa<4'e  and  haml(4, 
but.  tlierc^  vv(^re  no  si<4ns  of  civil  <4()vernment  or  administi*at ion.  It  was 
re])or((ul,  howi^ver,  that  A<;iiinaldo's  aj^cnts  \v(^re  levyin<^  taxes  or  forct^i 
contributions  not  only  in  tla^  oulsidc  villa<4(^s,  but  (after  ilw  Americans 
ent(^r(Ml  Manila)  l)y  means  of  seci'i^t  a^(»nts,  in  tlx*  niark(^t  place  of  the 
city  ilself.  Ai  A^ninnldo's  iK^adrpiartcrs,  in  P»akor,  tlu^rc^  were  signs 
of  ac(ivily  and  business,  and  his  caldnfM  oflicers  were  in  constant  ses- 
si<ni   liieri^ 

A^^'uinahh)  nev(  i'  liimsi^lf  failed  to  claim  all  Ihc  i)r(U^)gatives  due  to 

his  allei;(Hl    position   as  the  d(^   facto   I'uhM*  of   the  country.      The  only 

gencu'al  olKiciu^  who  saw  him  oi*  had  any  dircnd  communication  wdth  him 

was  (liuiei'al  Andei'son.     lie  did  much  to  thwart  this  oHictu*  in  organiz- 

inji  a  nativ(*  wa<;'on  ti'ain  and  otherwise  pi'ovidin<>  for 

his  ti'oo])s,  and  he  wiuit  so  far,  in  a  h^ter  of  Julv  28,         AGULNALDO 
*   '  ^         '  •  AM)  Tin: 

as  to  wai'u  (i(uu^ral  Anchu^son  not  to  land  Ameri(*an    ,vMFRI('\N  ARMY, 

troo])s  on  Philip])in(^  S(»il  withont  his  consent — a  no- 
tice wliich,  it  is  hardly  niu'cssai'y  to  say,  was  i^nortnl.    The  day  before 
the  attack  on  Manila  lu^  sent  slaff  ofhcf^rs  lo  tin*  same  <]!;eneral,  asking 
fortius  Anuu'ican  ])hins  of  attack,  so  that  tluur  troo|)s  could  (uiter  Manila 
with  tlnun. 

Aguinaldo  did  not  call  u]M)n  (lencu'al  Mcu'ritt  on  his  arrival,  and 
this  enabled  the  hilter  to  avoid  any  communication  with  him,  either 
dir(H't  or  indircM-t,  until  aft(U'  Manila  had  bc^ui  taken.  General  Merritt 
then  receiv(Ml  om^  of  A^uinaldo's  staff  otfuMTS  in  his  office  as  military 
governor.  Tlu^  iutcu'view  last(Ml  mon^  than  an  lu)ur.  General  Merritt 
ref(*rr(Ml  to  his  ])r()clamation  as  showing  the  conditions  under  wdiich 
the  American  troops  had  (^ome  to  Manila  and  the  nature  of  the  military 
gov(U^nment,  which  would  be  nuiintained  until  further  orders  from 
AVashiugton.  ll(^  agrtHMl  upon  tlu^  liuf^s  outside  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
up  to  which  the  insurgent  troops  could  come,  but  no  further,  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  He  asked  for  possession  of  the  water  works,  which  was 
given,  and,  while  expressing  our  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the  Philip- 
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pine  people,  he  .sta((Ml  vejy  i){>sitively  lluU  I  he  Uuited  Slates  jjjovern- 
nieiit  had  ])hieed  at  his  disi)()sal  an  aiiiph^  forre  for  earryiii^i;  out  his  in- 
striictioiis,  and  even  if  the  si^'viees  of  Ai;uinaldo's  forces  had  been 
needed  as  allies  he  should  not  luive  felt  at  lib(4'(y  (o  accept  them. 

From  the  liist  it  was  sei^n  that  the  prul)lem  of  how  to  deal  with 
A}j;uinaldo-s  government  and  troops  would  n(^C(\ssarily  1)(»  acconi])ani(Hl 
with  embarrassment  and  diriicnlty,  and  woiihl  re(piire  much  tact  and 
skill  in  its  soluticm.  The  Fnit(Ml  Stah^s  <4()V(^riim(^nt,  throui;1i  its  naval 
commandei'^  had  to  sonn^  (^xt(Mit  madc^  use  (d'  thiMu  for  a  distinct  mili- 
tary purpos(»,  to  harass  and  anm)y  tln^  S])anisli  troo])s,  to  Wi^ar  thcMU 
(Uit  in  tlu^  trenchers,  to  blockade  Manihi  on  \\\v  hind  si(h^,  and  to  do  as 
much  dama^i^  as  possil)h^  to  tlie  Spanish  government  prior  to  tlu^ 
arrival  of  our  troo])s,  and  for  tliis  i)urpos(^  tlie  Admiral  uIIowcmI  ihein 
to  take  tlu^  arms  and  miiniti(uis  which  h(^  had  ca])tured  at  Cavitis  and 
their  ships  to  ])ass  in  and  out  (d'  Mainla  bny  in  tlieir  (^\pedilions  against 
other  provinc(^s.  r)Ut  tlu^  Admiral  was  very  careful  to  giv(^  Aguinaldo 
no  assurances  of  recogniti<ui  an<l  no  phMlges  oi'  ])i'omis(\s  of  any  d(^scrip- 
tion.  Tin*  servicers  which  Aguinaldo  and  his  adln^rents  rcuulertMl  in 
])reparing  i\\e  way  for  attack  on  Manila  are  certaiidy  entitled  to  con- 
sideration^ but,  aft(U'  all,  they  were  snuill  in  comi)arison  with  what  was 
done  by  our  fleet  and  aruiy. 

An  American  Government  in  Manila. 

Our  army  entcuMMl  Manila  on  tlu^  afternoon  of  August  1\\,  On  the 
14th  tlu^  ca])itulation  was  signed,  and  tln^  sanu^  day  (buuu^al  Merritt 
issued  Ids  proclanniticni  establisliing  a  military  government.  On  the 
IStli  General  i\racArtliur  was  a|rpoint(Ml  military  comnuindcu*  of  the 
Availed  city  and  prevost-marshal-g(Uieral  of  tin*  city  of  Manila  and  its 
suburbs,  ami  on  the  17th  (leneral  (xr(Hme  was  a])p(nnt(Ml  to  tak(^  charge 
of  the  duties  perfcuMuc^d  by  the  miiiist<^r  of  finance^  and  all  fiscal  affairs. 
Representatives  of  the  postofficc^  d(»])artment  had  arriviMl  on  tln^  sti^am- 
shi])  China  in  July  and  they  imniediatcdy  took  charge  of  the  Manila 
postofiice,  which  was  oy)en(Hl  f(»r  business  on  th(»  IGth.  The  custom 
luMise  was  opened  on  the  18th,  with  LiiuiteTuint-t'olonel  Whittii^"  as 
C(dlector,  and  the  internal  revenue  ojficc^,  with  Major Benuvnt  as  collector 
on  the  22d.    Captain  Glass  of  the  navy  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
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port,  or  naval  oiliccr,  and  look  <']iari^('  of  llio  oi'i'n'v  on  August  ItJllu  The 
rollcrtions  of  cuslonis  (hiring;  (lie  iirsi  ion  days  oxc^HMlod  -^1  ()0,0()().  The 
('(dl(H'(ion  of  inUunal  rovoiuu*  was  small  owing  to  Uk^  diriicnliy  and 
(lola.y  in  asciMMaining  wliai  })orsons  had  or  had  nol  ])aid  tlnur  taxos  for 
lh(^  ('uri'(^ni  yvav,  Tlio  aduiiuisi  ration  of  wati^i-  works  was  put  in  charge 
of  LieutcMianI  Connor,  of  the  (Uiginet^rs,  on  August  25;  th(^  provost  court 
with  Liout(vuant-('olonc]  Jewolt,  jndg(^  advocijto  United  Slates  volun- 
teci's,  sitting  as  jinlgi^,  was  ajjptunted  and  lield  its  hist  session  on 
August  2l\, 

The  i)rovost-niarshal-gcneral  luid  charge  of  tlu^  ])olic(s  tire,  healtli 
ami  stiXM^t  ch\'ining  dc])artnieuts,  and  tlu^  issuing  of  licenses.  Tlu^ 
g!uirdia  civil,  oi*  gcMularmeric^  of  the  city,  pi'oving  indifferent  and  inef- 
tici(Uit,  tlK\y  w(M'e  <lisarmed  ami  disbanded;  th{^  l;]tli  Miun(\sota  regi- 
UH^nt  was  (h^tailed  for  ])olice  duty,  and  o7ie  or  more  companies  stationed 
in  each  police  station,  from  which  ])at}olmen  were  sent  out  on  the 
str((ds  to  take  the  plac(^  of  the  s(uitri(\s  win )  had  constantly  patrolled 
1h(»m  from  the  hour  of  (»nt<vring  tlie  city. 

The  sliops  w(U'(^  aJl   ch)S(Ml   on   Saturday   afti^aioon,  th.e   i;Uh;  on 

Monday  sonu^  of  tluMu  opened, and  by  VViMhn^sday  tlie  banks  liad  resnnuMl 

busin(\ss,  tln^  news])apers  were  ])ublished,  and  the  merchants  were  ready 

to  (hndarc^  goods  at  tln^  custom  house;    the  tram  cars 

wi^re  ruriidng  and  tlu*  ridail  sho])s  wer(^  all  open  and  '^-'^^^'^^'^  kEILKN 

TO  PEACE - 
doing  a  large  bnsim^ss.    Tln^'e  was  no  disorder  or  pil-      yul  koitine, 

lage  of  any  kind  in  the  city.    The  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  sim])ly  admirabh^,  and  hdt  no  ground  for  ciaticism.     It  was  noted 
and  commented  upon  by  thc^  foi'eign  naval  ofticers  in  the  most  favorable 
t(Tms,  and  it  so  sur])rised  the  S|)ai)ish  soldii^'s  that  a  eonsid(^rable  num- 
ber of  tlu^m  ai)])li(Ml  for  ])eiinission  1o  (utlist  in  tlu^  Ann^rican  service. 

A  total  of  about  fl)0(),()0()  of  yuiblic  funds  belonging  to  the  various 
governnuud  de])artm(Mds  was  taken  in  charge  by  General  Greene  to 
be  appli(Ml  [)roperly  in  ])ublic  s(U'vic(\ 

On  tlie  day  aft(M'  tlu^  battle  of  ^lanila,  and  conse(]uently  on  Au- 
gust 14,  General  Merritt  issued  thc^  following  proclamation  to  the 
Filipinos: 
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'Mleadijnai'tcrs  Dc^pariiHeiii of  (lic^  rtullic,  August  14,  18!)(S. 
**To  lli(»  l*(H)})Ie  of  (he  l*hili])[)in(*s: 

*'L  War  has  exisliHl  bt^wcn^u  th(^  rnitiMl  Stales  and  Spain  sincc^ 
April  21  of  this  year.  Sinci^  that  ihile  you  havi^  \vilnoss(Ml  the  d(\sl  ruc- 
tion by  an  Anuvriean  tieoi  of  (ho  Sj^auish  luival  pow(^r  in  (tieso  islands, 
tlie  fall  of  lh(*  prin(l])al  city,  Manihi,  and  its  dolVnsos,  and  tln^  surron 
dor  of  the  Spanish  arniA  oi'  occMipation  (o  tlu^  I'orces  of  the  llnitcHl 
States. 

^'11,  The  eonunandei' of  (he  TnilcMl  Sla((\s  foi'ei^s  now  in  ]>ossession 
has  ins(  ructions  from  his  ^oveiinnenl  (o  assni'e  (lu^  ])(M)|)1(^  lha(  he  has 
no(  coin(^  lo  wagi*  wai'  upon  (Iumu,  nor  upon  any  i)art  or  faedtui  anions 
(hem,  but  (o  pT'o((H'(  thcMu  in  their  homes^  in  tlu^i*  employnnuds,  and 
in  (luur  jx^rsonal  and  ndi^ious  rights.  All  ])(U'sons  who,  by  aclivf^  aid 
or  honest  submission,  eo-op(4*ai(^  with  (In^  UnitiMl  Stales  in  its  elTorts 
to  giA'(^  (d'lVct  to  (his  ben(^lic(Mit  ])urp()se,  will  r(H'(uv(*  tlo^  n^ward  of  its 
snppoi't   an<l    protection. 

^^in.  Th(^  govcuaiimud  (established  annnig  you  by  tlu'  Uniled  Statics 
is  a  gov(U'nm(ui(  of  military  occupation;  and  foi-  tlio  present  i(  is  or- 
dercHJ  Ihat  thc^  municijval  laws  such  as  alTcH-t  ])]'ivat(^  rights  of  ])(U'S(>ns; 
and  pro])erty,  regulate^  local  institutions,  and  ])rovid(^  foi'  (In*  luinish- 
nieni  of  crinn*,  sliall  bt^  c(>nsid(M'ed  as  continuing  i!i  forc(%  so  far  as 
compatible  with  IIh^  ]>ur])os(^s  of  military  govc^rniniud,  and  Ihat  i\\oy  be 
administ(U*ed  tlirough  the  ordinary  tribunals  sid^slanlially  as  b(d"or(^ 
occupation,  but  by  oftiiu'als  appoint (m1  by  tlu^  governmeid  of  o(M'U])ation. 

^'IV.  A  provost-marshal-geniM-al  will  be  a])point(Ml  for  tlu^  city  of 
Manila  and  its  outlying  districts.  This  tc^'iitorv  will  )>('  diviihMl  int<> 
snb-distriets,  and  ther(^  will  be  assign(Ml  to  (^acdi  a  dejnity-pi'oyost- 
marshal. 

The  duties  of  the  proyost-nmrshal-gcuiei-al   ami    his   d(^])uti(^s   will 

be  set  forth  in  detail   in    fut U7^(^  ord(^i%s.     In   a    g(uieral    way  tlu^y  are 

charged  with  the  duty  of  making  arr(\sts  of  military,  as  widl  as  civil 

(tENERAL  MEK-      off^'inb^rs,   s(*nding  such    of   tln^   f(um<M'   class   as   are 

RTTT'S  FTKST      f^*i*'^^1<'  l\v  eoui'ts-mart iai  to  their  |>ro])er  commands, 

PROCLAMATION.    ^^'^^^^  statc^nnuits  of  tluMr  oftVnses  and   nam(\s  of  wit- 

n(\ssf\s,  and  d(Maitnng  in  custody  all  otln^r  offend(Ts 

for  trial   by  military   comndssion,  proyost  courts,  or  native  criminal 

courts,  in   accordance  v/itli  lavv^  and   the  instructions   hereafter  to  be 

issued. 

"V.  The  port  of  Manila,  and  all  other  poi'ts  and  jdaces  in  the 
Philippines  whi(h  may  be  in  tlu^  actual  possession  of  our  land  and 
naval  forces,  Avill  be  open,  whih^  our  militarv  occmpation  may  continue, 
to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not 
contraband  of  war,  and  npon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty 
which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  importation. 

"VT.  All  churches  and  nlaces  devoted  to  religious  worship  and 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  (Hlucational  institutions,  libraries,  scientific 
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rolleclions,  iuhI  mnscuins  arc^,  so  far  as  |)()ssil)l(',  lo  b(*  piolccliM! ;  and 
all  (Icsd'uctioH  or  inloiilioiial  dc^raconioiil  of  such  [>h!(*(\s  or  projiorly, 
of  historical  inoiiUHHMits,  archives,  or  works  of  sci(Mic(»  and  art,  is  pro- 
hil)il(Mi,  save  wIkmi  r(M|uir<Ml  by  urgent  iniiilary  lUM-cssity.  Scvcm'c  pun- 
ishiiK^iU  will  Ix*  iii(^l(Ml  oiil  foi'  all  violalioiis  of  this  r(\i;uhit  ion. 

^^TIh^  cusl,o(liaiis  of  all  i)ropcrty  of  ihc  character  nienlioniMl  in  this 
section  willmalu^  proni])!  relnrns  tlie['(M)f  to  th(\se  headcjiiarters,  statinii;" 
charactci*  iriul  location,  and  (/nibodyiniL;' such.  I'ecomniendations  as  Ihey 
nuiy  think  |)roper  for  tln^  full  })rot(M'tion  of  tlK*  ])roperties  under  Jheir 
car(^  and  custody,  that,  ])ro])e]'  ordc^-s  may  issue  (Uijoinini;  the  co-ojHua 
tioii  of  both  niililary  and  civil  aulhoriti(^s  in  scH-urinii;-  such  pi-otect  ion. 

^^Vl.  Th(^  coinniandiu^'  t^-encral,  in  announcini;"  thc^  (^stablishnienl  of 
iniliiary  government,  and  in  (Mitc^rini;'  upon  Ins  duly  as  military  ij^ov- 
crnor  in  pui'suanc(^  of  his  a])])()intmenf  as  such  l)y  tin*  a.()vernmeid  of  tlie 
United  Stat(^s,  d(\sii'(^s  to  assure^  the  ])eopl(^  that  so  loni;^  as  they  ])r(»serve 
th(^  |)<^ac(^  and  jx^rform  their  dutic^s  towar<l  tlu^  i*(^pres(Mi(atives  of  the 
UintcMl  States  they  will  n(ft  b(*  distui'bed  in  th^di-  ])ersons  and  pro])- 
(M'ty,  exce])t  in  so  far  as  may  b(^  found  n(u*essaT*v  for  th(^  ^^xx]  of  Hk^ 
sc^rvice  of  th(^  Uidted  Slaters  ami  the  Ix^K^tii;  of  i]\o  p(H)])h^  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

^^WESLKY    MEinilTT, 
^^Major-(i(Mieral,  FnibMl  Staters  Aiany,  Commamlinj^.'' 

Lookini!;  forward  to  tlu^  securinii;  of  the  best  conditions  possible  for 
liis  country,  Ai^uinaldo  lost  no  tinn^  in  sendinii;  a  commissioner  to 
Washinin^ton  to  rc^present  t!ie  Filipinos.  Renor  l^^elipc^  Ai^oncillo  was 
assigned  to  this  important  mission,  and  h(^  journ(\v(Ml  to  San  Francisco 
by  the  same  steann^r  Avhich  carTi(Ml  foMK^ral  (iriM-ne.  Gcnn^ral  Merritt 
at  th(^  sann^  tinu^  startcMl  for  ]?aris  to  b(^  present  at  the  meetinfji;  of  the 
trinity  commissiom^rs  there. 

From  tlu^  tinn^  of  the  arrival  of  land  forceps,  A^uinaldo  had  been 
(\\(M'cised  as  to  what  shaiM^  in  the  hatlh^  of  Mainla  would  l)e  allowed  the 
insur<^ents,    Il(^  was  I'eluctant  to  be  ])ut  aside,  and  resented  the  request 
that  he  evacuate  Ins  trencdn^s  and  ]>ermit  American 
soldiers  to  take  position  lln^re.     After  that  time,  wluui         AOUTNAIJM) 
he  and  his  government  Avere  r(uus(Hl  any  part  ni  the         keSTLFSS 
direction  of  affairs  in  Manila  and  his  army  was  turned 
hack  when  endeavoring  to  enter  the  city  with  the  victorious  Americans, 
he  became  more  resth^ss  under  tlu^  restraint  and  complications  be;T<"in 
to  arise. 

One  of  the  most  important  nH)ves  in  tln^  effort  to  obtain  an  adjust- 
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iiK^iit  of  i'(*liilioiis]ii|)s  by  the  Filipinos  was  llu^  issue  by  tlu^ir  junta 
in  H()Ui»konj>-  of  an  ajipeai  to  the  Americans.  It  recited  their  com- 
plaints, some  of  the  allegations,  howevc^r,  bein<»'  ovinnlrawn,  and  begged 
for  redress.    This  ap])eal,  issued  November  15,  was  as  foUows: 

"We,  the  Ilon^i^konu-  rei)res(Mi(ati\  es  of  our  countrymen,  app<^al  to 
the  j^reat  and  ^^ooil  jud*vHK»iit  of  Prc^sident  McKinli^y  and  the  spirit 
of  fairness  and  justice  of  the  American  ])eo])le  as  always  shown  in  thi^r 
regard  for  th(^  ])etitions  of  the  weak  and  o])])r(\ss(Hl. 

*^\Vliih^  th(^  fate  of  the  islands  is  si  ill  undcH-idiMl,  and  we  are  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  conilict  Ix^twcH^n  ilu^  Annnicans  and  I'ili- 
pinos — waiting  ])atienny  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Paris  conferiuice 
W(^  implore  the  intervcuition  of  tlu^  IMi^sidenl,  su])ported  l)y  tlu*  will 
of  the  peoi)](^,  to  (^nd  \\w  slighls  sliown  oui*  l(*a<hM's,  officials,  soldicu's 
and  ])eoj>le  by  sonn^  of  the  Anu^rican  militai\v  and  naval  authorities 
and  soldiei's. 

"We  do  not  A\ish  to  do  Admiral  l>(nv(\v  oi'  (b^ju^ral  Otis  wrong,  l)nt 
we  presume  tliat  reports,  under  prc^ss  c(»nsorship,  will  b(^,  as  (h(\v  hav(^ 
been,  S(Mit  broad(^ast,  all(\ging  that  all  th(»  misiakes  ari^  ours  and  that 
the  Ameri(*ans  are  treating  us  most  kindly.  But  Ave  must  t(dl  tlu^  trutli 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  ])arti(^s,  depivmling  upon  the  American 
President  and  peo])le  to  see  that  justice  is  don(^  to  our  lead(^rs, 
Aguinaldo  especially,  liaving  full  contldence  in  ultimat(dy  receiving 
justice  from  America. 

"What  have  Ave  done  that  w(^  should  (^vperii^nce  unfriendly  tr(»at- 
ment?     Are  the  Americans  our  friends?    The  tension  becomes  gnniler 
daily,  and  any  monuuit  a  shot  may  be  tircMl  by  an  ii'res])onsibU^  Auum' 
ican   or  Filipino  soldier.       And    the  tlame  thus   started   can   only   be 
quenched  with  blood  d(^ar  to  us  both. 

"We  beseech  the  Anu^ii(*an  President  and  ])(M)])le  to  help  us  to 
control  our  oAvn  people  by  dirc^cting  tlu^  oflicials  at  Manila  to  temper 
their  actions  Avith  friemlshij>,  justice^  and  fairm\ss. 

"\\q  suggi^st    that  Admiial    DeAvey  and  Oeneral 
PERTINENT        Q^j^  .^j^^i  (leneral   Merritt,  in  J»aris,  b(^  asked: 

OTTFSTTONS 

TO  BE  ASKED.  '^^^'  from  the  (ommeneement  of  hostilities  to  the 

])resent   limc^,  havi^  not  Aguinaldo  and  the  Filipinos 
under  him  acceded  in  every  r(-(pu*st  of  tlie  American  oiliciahs? 
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HOW  THE  FIELDS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  ARE  PLOWED 

In  .h^.  f.v'tire  tl,e  rnolivc^  power  U  ti.,  more  ].nniitivo  than  thc'^^lm.^ 
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HAULING  BRIDGE  TIMBERS  IN  LUZON.  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

rough  carts  employed  for  freigliUiig  in  the    Pltilippiiies  and  the  peeiiiiar  draft-cattle  iisi 
itig  them,  c:iii  hear  heavier  loads  than  one  iiiiglit  belitn-e  ivithout  knowledge. 
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A  i-'uBLiC  READER  IN  IriE  CITY  OF  MANILA 


Jn  the  Phi 


klands  it  is  the  practice  for  im! 
olaee  and  read  the  paper«  and  books  of  the  day  to  smrh  i 
factories,  as  In  those  of  Cul)a  and  Puerto  Kico,  readt 
?'"gannaker.s  while  the  latter  are  at  work. 
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"When  Manila  was  captured,  although  the  Filipinos  had  driven 
the  Spaniards  into  Manila,  completely  investing  the  city  and  occupying 
some  of  the  roads  commanding  in  part  the  approaches  to  Manila,  in 
advance  of  the  Americans,  were  Filipinos  not  entirely  ignored  and 
even  not  notified  of  the  intention  to  attack,  or  of  the  time  or  part 
they  were  expected  to  play,  even  if  such  was  to  stand  aside? 

"When  tlie  Filipinos,  seeing  the  intention  to  attack,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Americans,  were  they  not  stopped  by  an  armed  body 
and  faced  about,  instead  of  being  informed  by  friendly,  peaceful 
request  that  they  were  not  wanted?  This  unexpected  action  would 
have  placed  the  Americans  between  two  fires,  Spanish  and  Filipino, 
if  shots  had  been  exchanged  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  had  not 
then  the  Filipinos  restrained  themselves  and  obeyed  the  Americans, 
although  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and  participation  in  the  final 
triumph  after  fighting  all  the  way  to  the  very  walls  and  bearing  the 
brunt  of  three  months'  campaign. 

"After  remaining  a  month  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  we 
had  been  stopped,  quietly,  as  a  garrison,  we  were  ordered  away.  Did 
not  we  cheerfully  obey,  although  having  no  assurances  that  the  Amer- 
icans would  not  give  back  the  Manila  posts,  vacated,  to  the  Spanish? 
When  located  for  several  months  still  farther  out,  we  were  ordered 
even  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  no  quarters  or  shelter 
existed  for  troops  and  where  supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain,  did  not 
we  obey? 

"Can  the  cruel  allegations  that  we  would  murder,  loot,  steal  and 
commit  incendiarism  if  given  a  free  hand  be  supported,  when  we  con- 
ducted a  campaign  throughout  Luzon,  capturing  all 

the  important  points  outside  of  Manila  and  taking        3!^^i^™ 
.  ,  MODERATE 

and  treating  humanely  a  thousand  Spanish  prisoners      ^^  WARFAEE. 

without  being  guilty  of  such  acts,  beyond  what  ac- 
companies any  military  campaign,  as  the  work  of  irresponsible  camp- 
followers? 

"We  beg  that  the  American  officials  be  asked  also  if  all  the  Amer- 
icans visiting  the  Filipinos'  headquarters  at  Malolos,  traveling  in  the 
interior,  visiting  the  camps  and  lines  or  seeking  favors  of  our  officials, 
were  not  uniformly  politely  treated? 
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^*Ib  a  friendly  iiianner  we  invite  tlie  consideration  of  other  points. 
Groumdless  and  harmful  rumors  are  being  constantly  circulated  by 
Spanish  sympathizers  and  malcontents,  which  are  often  believed  with- 
out investigation.    Our  protests  are  not  heard. 

^^All  our  launches  were  seized  because  of  foolish  rumors  that  we 
would  attack  the  Americans.  We  asked  for  an  explanation  in  seek- 
ing their  recovery,  and  were  not  even  given  an  answer. 

'^Our  enemies  were  delighted,  thus  encouraging  furtlun'  rumors. 

^^Should  not  some  logical  reason,  other  than  mere  report,  be  given 
for  suddenly  seizing  our  property  in  Manila? 

"The  Spaniards,  the  late  enemies  of  the  Americans,  are  shown 
every  consideration,  and  the  Filipinos,  friends  and  allies,  are  often 
treated  as  enemies.  Does  this  satisfy  American  ideas  of  justice?  The 
Filipino  people  cannot  understand  it,  although  their  leaders  tell  them 
not  to  protest  and  tliat  all  will  end  w(dL 

"We  are  asked  by  the  Americans  to  restrain  our  people  and  avoid 
any  outbreak  pending  the  decision  of  the  peace  commission.  This 
we  gladly  do.  But  we  beg  that  similar  instructions  be  given  to  the 
Americans  by  the  Washington  government. 

"From  the  beginning  of  our  relations,  when  Aguinaldo  was  urged 
in  Singapore  and  Hongkong  to  return  to  Cavite  and  assist  the  Amer- 
icans, until  Manila  fell,  we  acted  under  the  advice  and  wnth  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  otTicials.  During  that  time  we  conquered  all  of 
Luzon  outside  of  Manila  and  were  informally  recognized  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Americans.  Wlien  Manila  was  captured  their  chief  (vnd 
was  attained,  we  were  no  h>nger  recognized  and  were  even  treated  as 
untrustworthy.     Is  this  just? 

"We  can  only  attribute  this  sudden  change  from  friendly  encour- 
agement and  co-operation  to  an  order  from  Washington  to  the  officials 
at  Manila  to  avoid  compromising  the  American  government  by  any 
recognition  of  the  Filipinos  or  their  government.  They  have  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  these  instructions  literally,  believing  it  the  proper 
course  to  ignore  the  Filipinos  entirely,  losing  sight  of  their  former 
friendly  intercourse  and  assistance  and  of  the  assurances  the  American 
officials  made  to  our  leader  Aguinaldo,  who  in  turn  communicated  the 
same  to  his  followers. 
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"In  coiicliidiTij^'  our  humble  but  earnest  ai)poal  to  tlie  President  and 
the  people  of  Uie  grc^at  Anierican  Jvei)ublic  we  wish  to  emphasize  our 
absolute  confidence  in  liim  and  them  to  make  it  plain 
that  our  protests  are  not  pronipted  by  any  feeling  *^^^^^^^J^J^^^^ 
of  animosity,  but  are  directinl  against  the  conditions       AMEllLCANS. 
existing  at   Manila,   and   not   against  the  American 
g()V(^rnm(^nt  or  peoi)l(^,  to  acknowhMlge  our  gratitude  to  th(^  American 
arms  for  destroying  Spanish  power  in  the  Philippines  and  permitting 
the  return  of  Aguinaldo,  and  to  express  the  hopc^  that  America  will 
stand  by  her  dx^terminalion  not  to  return  the  islands  to  Spain. 

"We  await  the  arbitram(»nt  of  the  peace  commission,  for  whose 
good  judgm(^nt  we  have  profound  respc^ct,  witli  even  greater  interest 
than  lh(^  Ameriinns,  because^  it  concerns  our  native  land,  our  happi- 
n(\ss,  our  frcHMlom  and  our  homes. 

"In  the  uK^antiuH^  w(*  P^"^y  f<>r  peace  and  a  perfect  understanding 
with  the  Amc^i'icans/' 

P>y  this  time  General  Merritt  was  in  London  on  his  way  to  the 
TTnit(Ml  Stat(^s  and  he  r(»ad  with  a  gri^at  d(^al  of  interest  the  long 
letter*  of  complaint  against  An^erican  oilficials  in  tlie  Philippine  islands 
addressed  by  the  Filipim)  junta  of  Hongkong  to  President  McKinley 
and  the  people.  In  discussing  the  Filipinos,  the  American  general 
rc^fcvrred  to  tln^m  as  "children,'^  and  said  it  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  Anu^'ican  governnu^nt  in  the  islands.  lie  added  that  tliey 
must  have  some  form  of  colonial  government  similar  to  the  British 
colonial  governnu^nts. 

Pegarding  tlu^  ccmiplaints  of  the  rili])inos  the  general  said: 

"It  was  impossible^  to  recognize  the  insurgents,  and  I  made  it  a 
point  not  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  it  would  lead  to  complications.  Admiral 
I)(^\vey  after  my  arrival  pursued  the  same  course.  What  w^as  done 
before  is  not  for  me  to  comment  on.  I  purposelj^  did  not  recognize 
Aguinaldo  or  his  troops,  nor  did  I  use  them  in  any  way.  Aguinaldo 
did  not  ask  to  see  me  until  ten  days  after  my  arrival.  After  that  I  was 
too  much  occupied  to  see  him. 

"In  talking  with  leading  Filipinos  I  told  them  the  United  States 
had  no  promises  to  make,  but  that  they  might  be  assured  that  the 
government  and  peojde  of  the  United  States  would  treat  them  fairly. 
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This  was  because  the  ITiiited  States  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing  fairly 
with  all  struggling  peoples,  and  not  because  I  had  been  authorized 
to  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

"We  purposely  did  not  give  the  insurgents  notice  of  our  attack 
on  Manila  because  we  did  not  need  their  co-operation  and  did  not  pur- 
pose to  hav(^  it.  We  were  moved  by  fear  that  they  might  loot  and 
plunder  and  possibly  murder.  Aguinaldo's  subordinate  leaders,  in  con- 
versing with  American  officers,  frequently  said  they  intended  to  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  Spaniards  in  Manila. 

"Aguinaldo  himself  wrote  a  comi)laining  letter  saying  the  insur- 
gents had  been  denied  ^their  share  of  the  booty,'  whatever  he  may  have 
meant  by  that.  I  took  no  notice  of  this  letter  nor  do  I  think  the  sub- 
ject now  raised  is  a  matter  for  discussion  between  Aguinaldo  and  any 
representative  of  the  American  government." 

General  Otis,  then  the  commander  of  tlie  American  forces  in  the 
Philippines,  proposed  to  Aguinaldo  that  he  release  the  friars  and  civil- 
ians held  in  captivity  throughout  the  provinces.  The  insurgent  leader 
denied  their  maltreatment  and  refused  to  release  the  prisoners,  claim- 
ing that  the  civilians  had  enlisted  as  volunteers  and  therefore  were 
legitimate  prisoners  of  war.  Aguinaldo  also  denied  that  women  and 
children  were  detained,  but  said  some  women  and  children  had  volun- 
tarily accompanied  their  husbands  or  fathers  into  captivity. 

As  to  the  friars,  Aguinaldo  argued  that  they  are  prohibited  by 

the  pope  from  accepting  parochial  appointments;  that  they  are  only 

permitted  to  follow  monastic  life,  and  that  the  par- 

^^^^i^tr^f^^Jf ^'^  ishes  are  intrusted  to  ministers  of  the  independent 
AS   FILIPIINO  .  ^ 

PMSONEIIS.  monastic  orders.  But,  he  added,  the  Philippine  cler- 
icals have  deliberately  and  systematically  deceived 
the  pope,  pretending  that  the  country  was  barbarous,  unfit  for  the 
regular  ministry  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  monastic  orders 
should  administer  the  parishes.  Therefore,  Aguinaldo  continued,  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  detain  the  friars  until  the  pope  is  unde- 
ceived. 

Newspapers  in  the  Philippines  began  to  publish  inflammatory  and 
aggressive  articles  regarding  the  Americans. 

The  most  threatening  complications  of  all  were  centered  about 
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Iloilo,  tli(^  second  city  of  tlif*  islands,  on  llie  island  of  Panay,  355  miles 
south  of  Manila,  lliis  is  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Visayas 
islands.  Iloilo  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents  and  so  closely  encdreled 
that  the  Spanisli  garrison  which  was  stationed  there  tinally  w^as 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer.  Several  thousand  soldiers  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  native  forces,  with  large  quantities  of  amis  and  ammu- 
nition, on  the  24th  of  December. 

Three  days  later  an  American  (expedition,  which  had  been  hurried 
southward  from  Manila  under  the  command  of  General  Marcus  P.  Mil- 
ler, arrived  at  Iloilo,  and  found  that  the  S])aniards  had  evacuated  the 
place.     Tli(/  stf^amer  Churuca  transferrcMl  the  Spanish 
forces  to  Mindanao.     In  accordance  with  an  agree-     .,,.,J' oxwiirrv 
nu^nt   the  rebels  entered  the   city  and  trenches  on        Qp  iLOlLO. 
Monday  at   noon.     They   immediately   established   a 
munici])al  government.     Guards  w^ere  placed  over  foreign  property. 
Everything  was  quiet  and  orderly.     There  was  some  looting  during  the 
night,  but  five  natives  wTre  shot,  and  this  had  an  exemxdary  effect. 
The  only  foreign  ship  in  the  harbor  was  the  German  cruiser  Irene. 
The  Filipinos  assured  the  Americans  tliat  they  might  land  unarmed, 
but  that  if  the  latter  landed  armed  the  natives  w^ould  be  uncontrollable. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  resistance  upon  the  part  of  the  rebels, 
and  re-enforcements  were  arriving  from  Negros  and  the  neighboring 
islands. 

To  define  the  position  of  the  American  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, President  McKinley  issued  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  with 
instructions  that  it  be  transmitted  to  General  Otis  and  by  him  embodied 
in  a  public  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos.     The  letter  was  as  follows: 

^^Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1898. — 
To  the  Secretary  of  War.  Sir:  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  harbor  of  Manila  by  the  United  States  naval  squadron  com- 
manded by  Rear- Admiral  DeAvey,  followed  by. the  reduction  of  the  city 
and  the  sun^ender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  practically  effected  the  con- 
o^uest  of  the  Philippine  islands  and  the  suspension  of  Sj^anish  sover- 
eignty therein. 

^^With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  inst.,  and  as  the  result  of  the  victories  of  American  arms,  the 
future  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippine  islands 
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are  ceded  to  the  United  Stales.  In  fnllilbnent  of  llu^  n\^lits  of  sover- 
eignty thus  aecjnired  and  the  r(\sponsihl(^  obligations  of  governnuvnt 
tlins  assnnied,  the  actnal  oeen[)ation  and  administration  of  the  (Hitire 
gronp  of  the  Philippine  islands  IxTonnss  inmuMliati^ly  ncHMSssary^  and 
tlie  military  govi^rnnient  In^ri^tofore  maintained  by  the  Unitt'd  Stat(\s 
in  the  eity,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila  is  to  b(^  (extended  with  all  ])ossible 
dispateh  to  the  whole  of  tlu^  ecnhMl  tiM'ritory. 

^^In  performing  this  dnty  tlu^  military  eonnnamh^r  of  the  ITnited 
States  is  enjoined  to  make  known  to  tln^  inhabitants  of  tlie  l*hili])])ine 
islands  that,  in  sncecHMling  to  tlu^  sov(/r(Mgnty  of  S])ain,  in  s(n(M*ing  the 
former  political  relations  of  tlic^  inhabitants  and  in  establishing  a  n(^w 
])olitical  power,  tlu^  antliority  of  tlu^  UidttMl  Staters  is  to  be  (\\(M't(Ml  for 
tlie  soA'ereignty  of  tlu^  jXM'sons  and  ])roperty  of  tlu^  ])(M)ple  of  the  islands 
and  for  tlu^  contirmation  of  all  their  ])rivate  rights  and  I'clations. 

^^Jt  will  be  the  dnty  of  the  connnand(»r  of  tlu^  forces  of  o('('n])iition 
to  annonnce  and  proclaim  in  the  most  ]>nblic  n^anner  that  we  conu'  not 
as  invaders  or  com^nerors,  bnt  as  fri(*iuLs,  to  ])rotect  the  nativ(^s  in 
tlieir  liomes,  in  tluMi*  (Mn])loynH^nts  and  in  tluMi-  ])ers()nal  nnd  r(^ligions 
rights.  All  ])ersons  who,  (Mtlu^r  by  active  aid  or  hon(»sl  snbmission, 
co-operate  with  the  governnn^nt  of  tlu^  ITnittMl  Stnt(*s,  to  give  elfind  to 
these  bcMudits  ami  ])nrposes,  will  r(M  (MV(^  tln^  rc^wnrd  of  its  sii]>])ort  and 
])r()tection.  All  otln^rs  will  Ix^  bronght  within  ilu^  lawfid  rnh^  W(?  hav(* 
assnmed  with  firmness,  if  ncMMl  b(^,  bnt  withont  sevc^'ity  so  far  as  mny 
be  possibl(\ 

^^Within  tlu^  absolnte  domain  of  military  anihority,  which  iKM'es- 
sarilv  is   and   mnst    remain  snprenn^  in  the  ceded   b^rritorv  nntil   the 

PRES'T.   MCKINLEY  ^*:f^';V^""  *'^^^."^  ^1""'"^   fil^'"]  '''•"/'  «>l  l.Vvwis.^  pro- 
x,r«T.,rT.^.  vnl{%  the  mnnH*n)al  laws  of  tlu^  ti^rntorv  in  rc^sixM-t  to 

will  I  r^  'I 

,!,  ])i'ivate  riglits  and  property  and    the    reprt^ssion    of 

'  '  '  •  crime  are  to  b(^  considennl  as  cont inning  in  forc^e  and 
to  be  administc^red  by  the  ordinary  trit)nnals  so  fai-  as  possible.  Tlu^ 
operations  of  civil  and  mnnici])al  governnu^nt  are  to  Ix*  perfornuMl  by 
such  oflicers  as  may  accept  the  svi])rema(\y  of  tln^  UidtcMl  Statos  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  olTicers  chos(»n  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

^^While  the  control  of  all  tln^  pnbdic  propc^rty  and  tln^  rinc^nnes  of 
the  state  passes  with  the  cession  and  while  tlu^  ns(^  and  managennMit 
of  all  public  means  of  transivortation  ar(^  niMM^ssarily  r(^s(^rv(Hl  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  private  property,  whetlu^r  belonging 
to  iiulividuals  or  corporations,  is  to  be  respect(Ml  (»xcept  f(n*  cause  fully 
established.  The  taxes  and  duties  Inu^i^tofore  ])ayable  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  late  government  become  payable  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  unless  it  be  S(Mm  fit  to  substitute  for  them  other  reason- 
able rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  tlie  expenses  of  government, 
whether  general  or  lo(*al.  If  private  proy>erty  be  taken  for  military 
use  it  shall  be  paid  for  when  possible  in  cash  at  a  fair  valuation  and 
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wlion   ])aynH>iit  in   (!asli  is  not  practicable  rc^ceipts   arc  to  be   ^iviMi. 

"All  ports  and  places  in  tlu^  IMiilippine  islands  in  the  actnal  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  naval  fo^c(^s  of  the  United  States  will  be  opened 
to  the  conmierce  of  all  friendly  nations.  All  goods  and  wares,  not 
])r()hibited  for  military  reasons  by  due  announcement  of  the  military 
authority,  will  be  admitted  n])on  payment  of  such  dutic^s  and  other 
charo;cs  as  shall  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  importation. 

"Finally,  it  shonld  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of  the  mili- 
tary administration  to  win  the  confidc^nce,  rc^spect  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rhilip])ines  by  assuring  to  them  in  every  possible 
Avay  that  full  measnre  of  individual  rights  and  libc^rty  which  is  the 
lu^ritage  of  frec^  ])(M)1)1(^  and  by  ])r()ving  to  tln^m  that  the  mission  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  b(^nevolent  assimilation,  substituting  the 
mild  sAvay  of  justice  and  right  for  arbitrary  rule.  In  the  fultillment 
of  this  high  mission,  snpporting  the  tempcTate  administration  of  affairs 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  gov(^rned,  there  mnst  be  sedulously  main- 
tnincHl  the  sti'ong  arm  of  anthority,  to  repress  disturbance  and  to  over- 
come^ all  obsta(d(\s  to  the  bestoAval  of  the  bh^ssings  of  good  and  stable 
gov(4'nment  njvon  1he  peo])le  of  the  Philippine  islands  nnder  the  free 
flag  of  tlu^  United  States.  WILLIAM  M'KINLEY." 

roiunumting  upon  I^residcmt  McKinley's  proclamation  to  the  Fili- 
pinos issned  by  (bmc^^al  Otis,  the  Indc^pemlencia,  a  native  paper,  de- 
clar(Ml  th(^  probh^m  prescmted  most  grave.  It  admitted  that  there  w(^re 
only  two  solutions  possible^ — nam(dy,  the  American  abandonment  of 
tluur  annexation  poli(\y,  claiming  that  the  people  here  are  not  desirous 
of  absorption  in  their  nationality,  or  a  prolong(Hl  and  bloody  war.  It 
cited  the  example  of  the  "noble  pati'iots  of  Uoilo  (k^fying  General 
Miller,^'  expressed  liopo  for  a  |)acific  ti^rmination  of  the  crisis,  but 
hinted  of  tronble. 

Within  a  few  lionrs  of  the  proclamation  IssucmI  by  Major-General 
Otis  in  belialf  of  President  Mc^Kinley  the  agents  of  Aguinaldo  billed 
Manila  with  a  manifesto  wdiich  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
revolntionary  president  protested  against  General  Otis  signing  himself 
military  governor  of  the  Philippine  islands,  lie  declared  he  liad  never 
agreed  at  Singapore,  Hongkong  or  (dsewlu^re  to  re(/ognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Americans  here  and  insists  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  Philippines  on  an  American  ship  solely        AGUINALDO 

I  J  ISSUES 

to  conquer  the  Spaniards  and  to  win  independence.         ^  REPLY. 

He  insisted  that  both  liis  proclamations  of  May  24  and 

June  12  stated  this  fact  oflficially,  and  he  claimed  that  Major-General 
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Merritt  eoulinned  this  by  a  proclamation  sen  eral  days  before  the  Span- 
iards capitulated,  stating  clearly  and  definitely  tliat  the  American 
forces  came  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  government  and  liberate  the 
Filipinos. 

The  revolutionary  leader  then  called  npon  all  his  folh)wers  to  work 
together  with  for(*e  and  assured  tlieni  he  was  convinced  that  they  woiihl 
obtain  absolute  independence,  urging  them  never  to  return  "from  Uw 
glorious  road'^  on  which  thej-  have  "already  so  far  advanced." 

While  military  affairs  were  in  this  strained  condition,  a  new 
Filipino  cabinet  was  formed,  composed  as  follows: 

President  of  the  cabinet  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mabini. 

Minister  of  the  interior,  Teedoro  Sandico,  a  civil  engineer,  educated 
in  England  and  Belgium  and  taken  to  Manila  from  Hongkong  by  Hear- 
Admiral  Dewey. 

Minister  of  war,  Gen.  Baldomero  Aguinaldo,  a  cousin  of  Aguinaldo 
and  a  leader  of  the  insurrection  from  the  beginning.  lie  is  a  lai-ge  land- 
owner of  Cavite. 

Minister  of  finance,  General  Trias,  a  close  ally  of  Aguinaldo. 

Minister  of  public  works,  Gregorico  Gonzaga,  a  lawyer,  until  re- 
cently the  Filipino  agent  at  Hongkong  and  formerly  Spanish  attorney- 
general  in  the  Visayas. 

The  cabinet  was  homogeneous,  every  member  being  pledged  to  re- 
sist the  American  military  occupation  of  the  Philippines. 

Mabini  claimed  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Philipjiinc^ 
islands  and  would  not  consent  to  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
but  was  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Americans,  "as 
allies,"  for  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  military  and  civil  officers  and 
others  on  the  following  conditions: 

"The  negotiations  to  be  opened  formally  between  Spain  and  the 
national  Filipino  government,  Spain  nominating  a  delegate  to  treat 
therewith. 

"Exchange  of  prisoners  and  Spain  to  repatriate,  firstly,  all  the  Fili- 
pinos held  prisoners;  secondly,  all  prisoners  of  war  condemned  as  trait- 
ors, revolters  or  deserters,  and  Spain  to  grant  amnesty  to  all  Filipinos 
and  Spaniards  accused  of  conspiracy  in  the  insurrection. 

"Spain  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  repatriating  the  Filipinos  and 
also  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  repatriating  the  Spanish  prisoners 
held  by  the  Filipinos. 
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"Friars  tak(^ii  prisoners  will  not  be  included  in  the  exchange,  see- 
ing that  they  acted  as  papal  agents  dnring  the  war;  but  their  surrender 
would    be  made    on    the  condition,  tirstly,  that    the        (ondttfons 
apostolic  delegate  will  ask  their  liberty  in  the  name         ^  iTTi4\Vp 
of  the  pope;  secondly,  that  all  bulls  and  pontifical  de-         LJ^^^^^^^ 
crees  granting  special  ])rivileges  to  the  religious  or- 
ders b(^  revoked;    tliirdly,  that  all  rites  of  the  secular  clergy  be  re- 
sfvected;  fourthly,  that  no  friar  liold  any  parish,  catliedral,  episcopate 
or  diocesan  preferments;   fifthly,  that  all  such  preferments  be  held  by 
native  or  naturalized  Filipino  clergy,  and,  sixthly,  that  rules  for  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  be  fixed." 

Conditions  around  Iloilo  became  more  critical.  The  streets  were 
barricaded  and  many  buildings  prepared  for  defense  in  the  event  of 
attack.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  business 
quarter  of  the  city  at  the  first  shot  of  bombardment  by  the  Amer- 
icans. The  banks  sent  their  funds  aboard  ships  in  the  harbor.  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  proclamation  had  to  be  typewritten  aboard  ship,  as 
the  printers  on  shore  declined  to  do  the  work,  and  when  the  text 
of  tlie  proclamation  was  read  to  them  they  ridiculed  the  notion  that 
conciliation  was  possible, 

Senor  Agoncillo,  the  Filipino  representative  in  Washington,  had 
made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  state,  always  without  success.  They  had  re- 
ceived him  personally  and  had  listened  to  his  presentation  of  affairs, 
but  had  given  him  no  official  recognition  whatever.  In  his  communi- 
cation of  January  24  to  the  secretary  of  state,  Senor  Don  Felipe  Agno- 
cillo  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  January  11  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  upon  the  question  of  recognition,  forwarding  with  it  a  memoran- 
dum demonstrating  that  according  to  all  American  precedents  the  Phil- 
ippine republic  was  entitled  to  recognition,  and  in  the  same  letter  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  secretary  to  the  present  strained  conditions 
at  Manila,  where  overzeal  on  either  side  might  create  a  condition  re- 
sulting in  grievous  loss  of  life  and  urging  the  neces- 
sity  of  an  early  and  frank  communication  between  ^  x»-r.^vix- 

the  representatives  of  the  two  countries.    He  further      WASHINGTON. 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  his  letter  was 
written  the  very  circumstances  he  feared  have  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries to  the  edge  of  war. 
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I{(^feiTiiig-  to  the  contiinuil  uioveraent  of  ships  aud  troops  to  the 
Philipivinos,  Aooiu^lh)  says  he  is  unable  to  conceive  of  any  reason  why 
the  army  and  navy  of  tlie  United  States,  hitely  eniph)yed  against  a 
coninion  (^uMny,  should  be  turned  against  America's  recent  associate. 

The  United  States,  he  says,  has  no  active  enemy  in  the  orient,  hav- 
ing proclainuMl  an  armistice  with  Spain.  It  is  true,  he  continues,  that 
Spain  has  undertaken  to  convey  to  the  ITnited  States  its  alleged  claim 
against  the  lMulipi)ines,  a  claim  which  Spain  w^as  not  capable  of  im- 
forcing  and  which  lun^er  found  its  oirigin  in  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  those  islands,  lie  inquires:  "Are  my  government  and  people  to  be 
Ivfi  to  sup])()S(^  that  it  is  because  of  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Anu^rican  government  to  enforce  against  its  late  associate  this  ex- 
plodcnl  (daim  that  tlie  United  States  is  nuissing  its  forces  at  the  late 
capital  of  tlu^  Plnlippine  ishmds?'' 

lie  is  suri^  the  secretary  of  state  will  apprc^ciate,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  detaibnl,  tlie  quic^ting,  reassuring  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  his  couiitrynu^n  to  result  from  a  disclaimer  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  government  of  any  intiMdion  to  attack  their  liberties  and  in- 
depend(nic(\ 

15ut  by  tins  tinn^  there  Avere  two  d(^l(\gations  of  Filipinos  in  Wash- 
ington. On(^  was  that  headed  by  Agoncillo,  re])resenting  Aguinaldo 
and  the  insurg(uds;  the  otluu',  wc^althy  merchants,  also  Filipinos,  who 
wiM'e  op])osed  to  Againaldo  and  regarded  lum  as  an  adventurer.  Presi- 
d(^nt  M(*Kinley  dcnided  upon  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  visit 
the  Philip])ine  islands  and  confer  with  the  leading  people,  both  S])an- 
iards  and  insurgents,  concerning  the  organization  of  a  government, 
lie  b(dieved  it  would  be  taking  great  risks  for  Congress  or  himself  or 
anybody  to  attc^mpt  to  frame  a  government  for  the  Filipinos  without 
knowing  thoroughly  the  sentiments  and  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple and  tlie  conditions  in  wliicdi  they  are  situated.  Although  he  prob- 
ably knew  as  much  on  this  subject  as  any  num  who 

VILWS  01  Yux^  not  personally  visited  the  archipelago,  he  did  not 

rRKSIDENT  ^      ^    /  1  1    .•  11 

McKlNLEY.         ^^'^'^  competent  to  make  any  recommendations.     M(^ 

believed  that  we  should  go  very  slowly.  He  wanted 
also  to  formally  assure  the  Filipinos  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the 
United  States.    lie  wanted  them  to  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
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goveriinieut  is  to  i»ive  tlu^ii  as  large*  a  sbarc^  of  self-government  as  the 
eircunistanees  will  juslify,  and  lu^  wonld  like  to  have  the  views  of  the 
|)eo])le  of  iniportaiiec^,  the  int(vlllg(Mit  (•lass(\s,  the*  i)roi)erty-owners  and 
taxpayers  as  to  tlu^  form  of  govc^rnment  most  suitable. 

This  commission  was  composed  of  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis, 
Colonel  Charh^s  Dc^nby  of  Evansville,  ImL,  who  was  for  thirteen!  years 
minister  to  China;  l*resident  Wcliurmann  of  Cornell  University  and 
Professor  Dean  C.  Worec^stcvr  of  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor.  The 
latter  is  the  author  of  au  (exhaustive*  and  valuable  scientific  ^^ov\i  on 
th(^  riiilippine  ishmds,  drawn  from  information  whicli  he  gaiiKnl  in 
scientihc*  exploration  and  study  in  tlu^  archipelago  through  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years. 

Native*  i)apers  and  insurgent  headers  gave  little  credit  to  the  ap- 
pointnuurt  of  the  commission,  claiming  that  it  was  but  a  ruse  of  the 
Americans  to  gain  tinu^  and  strengtheui  their  position. 

This  was  tlu*  state  of  affairs  at  the  (uid  of  January,  1899,  when 
American  men-of-war  and  American  soldiers  w  ere  being  sent  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  to  add  to  the  forces  already  in  the  far-away  islanils  of 
the  east. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMERICAN   REMINISCENCES  OF  MANILA. 

Value  of  Personal  Recollections  and  Impressions— Stories  Told  by  Correspondents 
and  Artists  in  the  Philippines— Manila  in  the  Early  Bays  of  the  American 
Occupation — Americans,  Insurgents  and  Spanish  Soldiers  and  Officers — Friction 
Begins—Manila  Enjoys  a  Boom— -Songs  of  the  Philippines—Soldiers  Learning 
Spanish— First  English  Paper  in  Manila— Stories  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

CASUAL  impressions  and  memories  of  life  in  strange  countries  are 
always  of  interest,  for  they  are  likely  to  touch  upon  the  more 
ordinary  and  personal  things  which  concern  all  people.  The 
facts  of  science,  politics  and  commerce  are  of  highest  importance,  but 
they  become  more  readable  when  mixed  with  tales  of  the  lighter  things 
of  life. 

Into  the  far-away  islands  of  the  east  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans have  journeyed  within  the  last  few  months,  selected  from  every 
walk  of  life,  to  do  the  duties  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  To  their  friends 
and  families  they  have  written  letters  filled  with  anecdotes  and  im- 
pressions of  the  things  they  saw.  Some  have  told  of  battles  on  land 
and  sea^  some  of  life  in  camp,  some  of  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of 
the  natiyes,  but  nearly  all  are  alike  interesting. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  artist-correspondent,  accompanied  Ad- 
miral Dewey  from  Hongkong  to  Manila,  saw  the  battle  of  Manila  bay 
from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  American  vessels,  watched  the  progress  of 
events  till  the  army  came,  saw  the  capture  of  the  city  and  then  re- 
mained with  army  and  navy  to  watch  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Philippines.    He  witnessed  all  the  events  and  the  life 
GRAPHIC  STORIES  ^^  ^j^^^  campaign  from  a  most  advantageous  point 
itr.xTWT  .  of  view.    His  stories  of  Manila  in  the  days  of  change 

MlAtiIJLA. 

from  Spanish  to  American  rule  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  They  are  of  special  value  because  they  outline  the 
life  of  the  city  during  the  early  days  of  American  occupation,  and 
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tell  the  same  things  that  were  seen  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  them- 
selves. It  is  quite  worth  while  to  quote  a  succession  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  letters,  graphically  written  by  one  who  saw  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist  the  salient  and  picturesque  features  of  the  events  that 
passed  before  him.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  will  show  by  w^hat  they 
relate  that  they  were  written  several  months  ago,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account  and  dates  are  not  essential  for 
the  present  purpose: 

"Manila  has  been  in  a  strange  condition  since  the  capitulation. 
Military  rule  of  course  prevails  and  the  streets  in  all  quarters  are  pa- 
trolled by  big,  rough-looking  soldiers  in  brown. 

"Down  in  the  business  district  where  the  great  Escolta  runs,  with 
its  modern  shops  and  its  throngs  of  people,  the  scene  is  marvelously 
interesting.    Shops  which  have  been  closed  since  the 
1st  of  May  have  now  hurriedly  opened  to  gather  in         t^^^^^ 
the  floods  of  money  being  spent  by  the  12,000  new         ON  DUTY. 
arrivals  In  the  towm,  and  the  new  arrivals  are  busy 
buying  everything  in  sight.     Soldiers  march  back  and  forth  in  the  Es- 
colta, Spanish  soldiers  and  insurgents  crowd  along  the  narrow  side- 
walks, the  carriages  of  the  aristocracy  are  beginning  to  venture  out  and 
Spanish  ladies  who  for  wrecks  have  sought  security  in  the  w^alled  city 
are  riding  back  and  forth.    American  officers,  German  sailors,  Filipinos, 
Chinese,  Malays,  Japanese  and  English  sailors;  officers  from  Admiral 
Dewey's   fleet,   Spanish  officers  neat  and  well  groomed,  hungry  and 
emaciated  Spanish  privates,  carriages  and  carromattas  and  coolies,  all 
drifting  along  this  great  business  artery  of  Manila,  combine  to  form 
a  kaleidoscopic  picture  which  can  hardly  be  equaled  in  its  cosmopolitan 
character  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  Spanish  officers  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender 
retain  their  sidearms,  but  the  insurgents  entering  the  city  are  compelled 
to  leave  all  arms  with  the  guards  at  the  outposts,  for  the  uncertain  atti- 
tude of  the  latter  makes  it  extremely  problematical  what  they  may  be 
meditating.  The  Spaniards,  particularly  the  officers  and  civil  officials, 
are  afraid  as  death  of  the  insurgents,  for  they  know  well  that  there  are 
many  old  scores  to  be  settled  and  they  fear  assassination  or  assault  un- 
less under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  American  troops.     Conse- 
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queivtly  the  J^paiiiards  do  not  ventiiro  far  from  tho  walhMl  city  or  the 
crowded  business  distriets  in  Binondo,  ju>st  across  the  Pasij:^  river.  Tlu^ 
(*afes  are  always  jammed  and  in  the  bij;-  Alhambra,  whi(di  reaehc^s  from 
the  avenue  to  the  river,  the  scores  of  little  tables  are  nearly  always 
filled  with  th(^  Hoating  population  of  Manila. 

^^Among'  the  soldiers  and  sailors  there  is  a  prevailinij^  i^oodfellowshify 
that  r(^aches  far  over  any  political  differences  which  may  separate 
them.  Spanish  officers  and  American  officers  sit  tof»;(^ther  drinkiiii^ 
and  smoking  and  talking.  Big,  rough,  healtliy-looking  soldier  boys 
from  the  States  and  tliin,  hungry-looking  Spanish  privat(\s  fraternize^ 
witli  such  good  feeling  and  si)irit  that  it  is  hard  to  think  that  ten  days 
ago,  perhaps,  each  was  croucliing  behind  eartlu^n  breastworks  1,000 
yards  apari,  the  one  witli  a  Maust^',  the  other  a  Springfield,  trying  to 
pick  each  other  off,  German  sailors  and  American  soldiers  arc^  as 
brotherly  as  if  weeks  and  weeks  w(^re  not  si>ent  distrusting  one  another 

"Immediately  after  the  army  of  occupation  scuttled  down  iu  Manila. 

hundreds  of  chuck-a-luck  ganu^s  sprung  up  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  tlu^ 

little  shops  throughout  the  town.     Every  one  of  tlu^se  was  crowdcnl 

with  natives,  Chinese  and  American  soldiers.     Tlu^y 

^t?!^!^^        f?^^^  interest  and  excitement  to  the  gcmi^^al  life  of  the 

AND  SUrPKESSED.  street,  but  General  Mac  Arthur  started  out  on  a  wild 

career  of  reform  a  few  days  ago  and  they  were  all  sup- 

I)ressed.    Several  dozen  offenders  ^^ere  dr^iggcnl  before^  Colonel  Jewett, 

the  judge  advocate,  and  given  ten  days'  work  on  tlie  strcn^ts. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  varicMl  character  of  the  peojde  in  ilu^  city,  then^ 
is  comparatively  little  disorder.  Tlu^  soldiers  at  first  fell  by  thc^  way- 
side in  large  numbers  from  the  results  of  the  native^  gin,  but  tln^  s(hmi(\s 
of  good-natured  intoxication  that  were  so  common  at  first  are  growini' 
fewer.  The  first  day  the  Giannan  ships  granted  shore  liberty  to  tli<^ 
crews  the  streets  were  filled  with  reeling,  dizzy  Teuton  tars,  but  the 
best  of  feeling  and  order  prevailed.  Several  little  clashes  occurred  be^ 
tween  the  insurgents  and  Spaniards,  and  one  case  of  shooting  has  becMi 
reported.  An  insurgent  officer,  wearing  his  shoulder-straps,  encoun- 
tered  a  Spanish  officer,  who  attempted  to  tear  the  straps  off.  A  strug 
gle  resulted,  in  which  the  Spaniard  shot  the  insurgent  through  the  leg. 
The  Spaniard  wa>s  arrested. 
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"Diirinjj^  these  first  few  <hiy8  of  inililary  oeeupalion  ev(vry  (effort  has 
been  made  by  tlie  i)r()vost  marshal,  Ginuvral  MacArthiir  and  his  (le|)U' 
ties,  Colonel  Smith  and  Colonel  Oveusliine,  properly  to  patrol  and  pro- 
tect iiroperty,  but  the  district  to  be  guarded  is  so  exteusive^  that  the 
cas(^s  of  pillage  that  have  happen(Ml  could  hardly  have  b(HMi  i)reveut(Ml 
Tlie  oflticers  and  soldiers  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  public  and 
ollicial  residences  for  headquarters  and  barracks.  Many  beautiful  [)ri' 
vate  residences,  which  have  long  bec^n  unoccupiiMt  biM'ause  of  their 
oAvners  fleeing  within  the  walled  city,  have  b(Hui  imju/esscMl,  but  in  these 
cases  a  reasonable  rental  has  been  paid.  General  Merrilt  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  governor-general-s  ollicial  i)alac(^  or  ca])itol  building 
within  the  w^albnl  city  as  the  hc^adquarters  of  himsidf  and  staff.  The 
country  palace^  of  the  S])anish  gov(a'nor  at  Malacanan  was  first  occu- 
])ied  by  the  oRicc^rs  of  the  1st  ('iilifornia  rc^gimcuit,  but  (U^mu-al  Merritt 
latc^r  established  his  official  rt^sidence  tlierc^  Tlie  1st  California  then 
transfigured  to  the  adniiraFs  i)alace  in  the  sanu^  fashionable  suburbs,  l)ut 
(}(uuM'al  (Jreene  and  his  staff,  who  were  tenii)orarily  (puirtered  at  the 
Ilot(d  de  Orientc^,  moved  out  and  sup])lant(Hl  the  1st  Californians,  who 
then  moved  into  the  palace  of  one  of  the  secretaries,  which  adjoins  tlie 
governor's  palace.  This  is  perhaps  more  desirable  than  eitluu'  of  the 
others,  but  the  1st  Avas  unfortunate,  for  General  Merritt  transf(U'r(Ml  the 
military  command  to  General  Otis,  wlio  took  possession  of  the  palace 
in  tlie  walled  city,  and  General  jMeriItt  uiovcmI  his  oHk  (*s  ami  otiicial 
headquarters  out  into  the  secretary's  palace. 

"Genc^ral  Anderson,  between  whom  and  Couieral  Merritt  theri^  has 
been  a  well-defined  breach  of  many  years'  standing,  is  establisluMl  over 
in  Cavite  with  a  handful  of  men.  This  is  rather  a  humiliating  d(Mail 
for  Anderson,  and  has  caused  a  good  d(^al  of  quiet  talk  in  ami}*  circles. 
The  Cavite  detail  was  considered  the  least  desirable  of  any  of  the  posts 
and  the  least  important,  but  subsequent  events  have  advanced  it  to  a 
place  of  considerable  prominence,  since  the  insurgents  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  factor. 

"The  relations  betw^een  the  Americans  and  insurgents  are  thought 
to  be  considerably  strained  and  the  situation  is  very  delicate.  Nothing 
can  be  determined  by  interviewing  Aguinaldo,  wdio  is  hard  to  see,  and 
who  says  nothing  when  he  talks.    In  the  number  of  interviews  which 
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I   have  had  with   him   he  has   never   said   aiijlhiug-  which   had  the 
slightest  value.     On  one  oeeasion  he  did  give  the  distribution  and 
strength  of  his  different  troops,  but  this  information 
^^A^M VN ^^       was  so  manifestly  wrong  that  it  was  useless.     In  the 
OF  SILENCE.       I'ospeet  of  keeping  his  own   affairs   and   the  move- 
ments  of  his   troo])s  and    his   sentiments   regarding 
the  Americans   strictly  to  himself,  Aguinaldo  is  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

^^It  is  well  known  that  the  insurgents  have  been  sullen  for  some 
time.  General  Merrill  paid  no  attention  to  them  when  he  canie^,  and 
Aguinaldo  in  turn  ignored  the  general.  There  has  never  been  any  co- 
o])eration  between  the  two  forces.  The  insurgents  by  carrying  on  a 
successful  gueridlla  warfare  have  accomplislied  great  results.  They 
have  (M)mpletely  taken  all  the  Spanish  outlying  positions,  on(^  by  oue, 
and  captured  several  thousand  half-liearted,  unpaid,  discouraged  S])an- 
ish  soldiers.  Gradually  ^Vguinahlo  pressed  the  Spaniards  u])  to  the  very 
limits  of  the  city.  He  took  ttie  wat(^r-works  and  cut  off  the  water  sup- 
ply. There  is  no  denying  that  he  accomplished  a  valuable  service  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards.  He  could  not  have  done  it,  of  course, 
had  not  the  American  fleet  blockaded  the  port  and  cut  olT  supfdies  and 
re-enforcements,  but  he  got  the  Spaniards  corralled  and  limited  the 
fighting  zone  to  a  comparatively  small  area.  With  all  tliese  successes 
the  insurgents  got  the  impression  that  they  were  a  grand  army,  and 
each  week  saw^  the  self-esteem  of  tlie  Filipinos  gTow  greater  and  greater. 
Instead  of  wanting  an  American  protectorate,  they  wanted  absolute  in- 
dependence. 

"When,  a  little  later,  a  series  of  runu)rs  began  an  industrious 
circulation  to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  preparing  to  recognize  the 
belligerency  of  the  Pliilippine  insurrectionists  it  was  considered  that  a 
formidable  breach  was  coming  between  the  Americans  and  Filipinos. 
The  next  chapter  relates  to  a  spirited  correspondence  between  General 
Anderson  and  General  Aguinaldo,  in  which  the  latter  said  that  the 
Filipinos  w^ere  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  Americans  w^ere  fighting 
the  Spaniards  in  order  to  give  the  islands  to  the  natives,  just  as  Cuba  was 
being  freed  for  the  Cubans.  Anderson,  who  had  previously  in  an  out- 
burst of  friendliness,  stated  to  Aguinaldo  that  America  had  been  a  great 
nation  for  122  years  and  had  never  taken  a  colony,  and  that  Aguinaldo 
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could  infer  from  that  what  the  American  attitude  would  be,  now  said 
that  the  disposition  of  the  islands  depended  on  Washington.  Immedi- 
ately Aguinaldo  suspected  that  the  Americans  were  preparing  to  retain 
the  Philippines  and  he  at  once  made  overtures  to  the  Spanish  governor- 
general  to  persuade  the  latter  to  surrender  the  city  of  Manila  to  the 
insurgents,  thus  forestalling  the  Americans.  One  of  Aguinaldo's  aids, 
Legardo,  was  intrusted  with  the  mission  of  communicating  with  the 
governor-general,  but  when  Legardo  reached  Manila  he  deserted  to  the 
Spaniards  and  negotiations  practically  ceased.  Then  Aguinaldo  began 
a  most  aggressive  campaign,  looking  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  his 
forces.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  doubtless  never  would  have  been 
successful,  considering  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  positions. 

^^When  the  Americans  entered  the  city  the  insurgents  swarmed  in 
after  them,  looting  and  pillaging.     They  established  armed  barracks 
on  the  Calle  Real  in  Malate  and  extensive  headquarters  in  the  Calle 
Observatio.     The  chief  work  of  the  Americans  began  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  insurgents.     The  Americans  and  Spanish  were  practically 
allied  to  prevent  the  insurgents  getting  into  the  city.    Then  came  an 
order  prohibiting  insurgents  entering  the  city  armed,  and  a  force  of 
about  300  were  disarmed  by  the  Americans.    This  aroused  considerable 
feeling,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Aguinaldo,  who  still  had  possession  of 
the  water  works,  refused  to  let  the  water  in  the  city.    There  then  fol- 
lowed a  long  parley  of  negotiation,  in  which  Aguinaldo  demonstrated 
that  his  rights  as  governor-general  were  just  about 
the  same  as  those  of  General  Merritt.    The  latter  had        AGUINALDO 
the  city,  but  the  former  had  the  country.    It  must  have    ^^ter  WORKS. 
been  rather  humiliating  for  the  American  governor  to 
find  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  direct  affairs  a  half-mile 
beyond  the  city  limits. 

"In  securing  the  water  works,  a  number  of  Aguinaldo^s  demands 
had  to  be  satisfied.  lie  sent  in  several  conditions  which  had  to  be  ful- 
filled. Among  them  was  that  his  troops  should  have  control  and  sur- 
veillance L)f  the  water  works,  and  as  long  as  the  Americans  remained 
the  water  should  be  supplied  through  his  indulgence,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Americans  left,  if  the  islands  were  to  be  relinquished  or  given  back  to 
Spain,  he  wanted  to  be  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  conflict  against  the 
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Sjianisli  with  the  same  advantages  as  he  had  before  the  Americans 
eaine  into  the  city.  For  the  same  reason  he  demanded  that  the  troops 
be  aUowed  to  retain  their  arms  until  it  was  definitely  decided  that  the 
S})anish  had  forever  and  beyond  doubt  been  banished  from  control  of 
the  Philippines.  lie  also  wanted  a  specified  number*  of  convents  within 
the  city  to  quart^^^r  his  troops  in,  he  wanted  the  Spanish  police  whom 
Merritt  had  retained  relieved  from  duty,  and  he  wanted  definite  lines 
established  within  which  the  Americans  were  to  control  and  beyond 
wliic*h  he  was  to  control,  lie  demanded  that  the  officers  be  nllowed 
to  wear  their  sidearms  when  entering  the  city,  that  he  himself  be  givcni 
the  governor-generars  summer  palace  at  Malacanan,  now  occu{)ied  by 
General  Merritt,  and  that  all  the  products  of  Filipino  labor  be  aUowed 
to  leave  the  islands  free  of  duty. 

"Some  of  these  demands  were  preposterous,  but  some  were  reason- 
able and  logical.  J^e  had  a  right  to  ask  the  retention  of  his  arms  as 
long  as  the  ultinmte  position  of  the  islands  was  in  doubt,  so  that  if  tlie 
Spaniards  ever  regain  control  he  will  be  prepared  to  renew^  his  figiit. 
The  result  of  his  other  conditions  is  in  doubt.  It  is  merely  known  tluit 
outside  Manila  Aguinaldo's  troops  are  supreme,  and  that  in  some  (pmr- 
ters  Americans  are  prohibited  from  going,  lie  also  has  two  strong 
barracks  within  the  city  limits,  with  big  bodies  of  armed  troops.  Witliin 
a  mile  of  General  MacArtliur's  headquarters  it  is  estimated  that  thei*e 
are  at  least  4,000  armed  Filipinos,  lie  also  retains  control  of  the  wat(M' 
w^orks,  but  allows  them  to  be  operated,  lie  has  not  been  given  a  palac(^ 
in  the  city,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  his  products  will  be  exempt  fi'om 
duty.  The  Guardia  Civil,  which  is  the  local  constabulary,  com])OS(Ml 
of  men  who  have  served  at  least  eight  years  in  the  Spanish  army  and 
are  past  masters  of  every  form  of  corruption  and  extortion  which  their 
long  post-graduate  course  has  taught  and  fitted  them  for,  are  relieved 
and  Americans  assigned  to  take  their  places.  So  the  matter  rests,  and 
will  probably  remain  this  way  until  the  disposition  of  the  islands  is 
determined." 

Under  the  American  military  regime,  Manila  at  night  is  very  dull. 
After  16  o'clock  the  city  is  dead,  and  only  the  sentries  are  seen  on 
the  streets.  There  is  no  theater  here,  and  it  has  been  several  months 
since  the  opera  has  been  on.      The  soldiers  are  not  allowed  out  of 
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quarlers  aflcr  10  o'clock  uiiJcss  on  (iuty;    (lie  isulooiis  arc^  closed  and 
(h(^  jil|;lit  lilV  of  iMaiiila  is  b(^hill(l  closed  doors.     Jt  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imat»iii(^  a  i^real  city  of  o()0,()0{)  being  as  (\\\'nA 
as  Manila  is  at  nii^Iit.     The  Spaniards  retire  to  their   ^^^^^^^^^^^"^"^ 
hemes  and  tlu^  Anu'ricans  to  their  barracks.    The  few        ^ry^  M(aiT. 
fori^ign   residc^nts  who   spc^id   their   evenings   at  tlic^ 
chd)s  I'etnrn  home  long  before  the  small  honrs.    Most  peoi)le  here  go  to 
bed  early  biM*a!is(^  nearly  all  tln^  city's  bnsinc^ss  is  done  in  tlie  forenoon, 
and  ])(M)])h^  gc^t  up  pretty  early  to  do  it.  At  noon  all  the  stores  are  closed 
hu'  two  honi's,  and  in  the  afternoon  those  who  can  do  so  seek  rcd'nge 
from  th(^  snn  b(»neath  tlu^  S])r(*ading  balconi(*s  of  their  homes  and  do 
not  a])pea]'  in  lh(»  r]scolla  nnl(\ss  it  is  necessary.    And  if  it  is  necessary 
(h(W  ])nt   it  olf  nntil  to-nn)rr()w. 

Tlu»  Am(»rican  soldiers  ar(*  keei)ing  ii])  a  regitlar  routine  of  drill- 
ing. In  th(^  evening  at  about  (>  o'clock  tlu^  districts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  ari^  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  martial  music,  the  shuffle  of 
nieasuriHl  footste])S  and  th(^  rattle  of  arms.  Hundreds  of  natives  and 
SpaniaiMls  usually  gatlu^i*  to  watch  lh(\s(^  daily  di-ills,  which  ai'e  in  a 
way  (exhibition  drills,  and  th(\y  doubthvss  wondc^r  at  a  military  dis])lay 
which  th(^  Spanish  pixMlcH'essors  evidently  never  indulged  in.  It  does 
an  American  citizcm  good  to  s(x^  how^  superior  in  physique  and  how^ 
strong  in  lu^althful  dev(Oo])ment  the  soldic^rs  of  his  country  are.  They 
ar(^  usually  so  much  talh^r  than  the  Si)anish  and  insurgent  soldiers 
that  there  is  no  com])ai'ison.  The  uniforms  worn  by  the  Americans 
ar(^  somc^what  ugly  and  unmilitary  looking,  but  there  is  ahvays  such  a 
suggestion  of  lu^alth  and  striuigth  about  them  that  the  olT(uise  to 
est  luetic  ideas  of  b(*auty  is  not  noti(HHl.  The  blue  shirts  and  rough 
biM)wn  br(HH'h(ss  and  slouch  hats  give  them  the  appearance  of  stage 
cowboys  or  front iiu'snnui.  Somc^inu^s  in  the  evening  there  are  com- 
[laiues  of  soldi(U's  drilling  on  the  Lunetta,  and  at  these  times  the  sides 
of  the  parade  ground  arc^  crowded.  Over  in  the  bandstand  a  couple  of 
Oregon  soldiers  occasionally  give  exliibitions  of  boxing.  The  crowed 
that  throngs  around  the  arcuui  during  these  displays  of  manly  strength 
and  chncu'uess  of  s])arring  are  always  big  and  very  appreciative,  al- 
though the  ])(M)])le  here  usually  marvel  at  anything  that  involves  volun- 
tary (^xertion. 
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Earl.y  in  October  Captain  Linn  of  the  eonimis.sary  dc^partnient  was 
ordered  home  and  left  on  the  transport  Pern.  There  are  a  nnniber 
of  eireumstanees  connected  witli  the  (*ase,  leading  to  his  departure, 
that  are  exciting  a  good  deal  of  discussion  here. 

The  story,  briefly,  is  this: 

When  the  city  was  taken  it  became  necessary  to  invoice  all  public 
property.  Tikis  included  church  property.  Colonel  Brainerd,  acting 
under  General  Otis'  authority,  detailed  Ca])iain  Linn  to  visit  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  and  make  a  list  of  all  tlu^  valuable  articles  us(m1 
in  the  churches.  This  he  started  to  do,  but  in  one  churcli  he  was  denied 
entrance  to  a  certain  room  by  the  priests,  lie  explained  as  delicately 
as  possible  that  he  w^ould  have  to  be  admitted  in  order  to  follow  out 
his  instructions.  The  fact  that  several  articles  of  silver  belonging  to 
the  church  service  were  missing  convinced  him  that  they  were  being 
concealed,  or  else  were  within  the  room  to  which 
COMPLICATIONS  admission  w^as  denied.  The  priests  still  refused  to 
IN  A  SPANISH  ^_        ^  .         41     4    -/  111  1      • 

CHURCH.  ^^I^^'^^  ^^^^  door,  saying  that  it  w^ould  be  sacrilegious 

for  him  to  enter.  Tliey  suggested  that  he  go  to  an- 
other door  leading  from  the  street,  and  in  that  way  gain  admission 
to  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  in  doing  this  lie  would  have  to  skip 
the  particular  room  he  wished  to  enter.  Captain  Linn  then  sent  for 
instructions  from  Colonel  Brainerd,  who  sent  a  corporal's  guard.  On 
their  arrival  the  priests  opened  the  door.  Several  pieces  of  silver  w^erc^ 
found  and  inventoried,  and  Captain  Linn  then  went  on  to  the  next 
church.  lie  wms  treated  with  courtesy.  In  some  of  the  convents  he 
w^ould  examine  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  of  the  sisters,  note  the  con- 
tents, and  accept  the  statement  of  the  mother  superior  that  the  rest 
of  the  rooms  were  similarly  furnished. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  flood  of  protests  came  in  upon  General  Otis 
regarding  Captain  Linn's  behavior  in  the  church  mentioned.  Chaplain 
Doherty,  who  was  brought  here  by  General  Merritt,  and  who  is  a 
friend  of  the  archbishop  of  Manila,  wrote  to  General  Otis  a  long  and 
bitter  letter.  There  were  many  things  in  it  which  displeased  General 
Otis,  and  Chaplain  Doherty  was  sent  home.  This  only  increased  the 
protests  that  came  to  General  Otis,  until  at  last  he  ordered  Captain 
Linn  to  return  to  America  and  report  to  Washington.    This  order  was 
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the  fir>st  intiinatioi)  Caplaiii  Linn  had  that  the  in(i(l(4it  wtus  even  uinhn* 
discussion,  lie  naturally  feels  hurt  that  no  opjjortunity  was  given 
him  to  offer  his  side  of  the  story,  but  he  takes  with  him  to  Washing- 
ion  personal  letters  from  the  mother  superiors  of  the  two  eonvents  \w 
visit(Hl,  which  are  hi<i;h  tributc^s  to  his  courtesy  and  consideration.  lie 
f(Hds  that  h(^,  last  of  all  num,  should  be  accused  of  acting  discourte- 
ously toward  a  (yatholic*  institution,  lie  was  educated  in  Notre  Dam.e 
university,  and  was  graduated  from  that  cel(4)rated  Catholic  school. 
Mis  sister  is  a  Catholic,  and  his  newspaper  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  ahvays 
been  marked  in  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Catholic  church. 

There  is  a  comradeship  betw(»en  soldiers  which  bridges  all  petty  dif- 
iiculties  involving  nations.  It  is  a  familiar  sight  to  sei*  American  and 
Hpanish  soldiers  frati^rnizing  in  the  most  fric^ully  way.  At  the  gates 
of  tlu^  wailful  city,  where  there  arc^  guards  constantly  posted,  a  little 
group  of  Spanish  soldic^rs,  who  have  nothing  much  to  do  but  kill  time, 
may  nearly  always  be  found.  The  American  soldiers  are  trying  to 
s[)eak  Spanish  and  the  Spaniards  are  trying  to  help  them  out,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  both.  Between  the  insurgents  and  Spaniards 
th(^re  is  no  intc^rchange  of  friendliness,  for  each  despises  the  other, 
and  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

Homesickness  is  the  great  and  almost  unanimous  complaint.      It 

is  sweeping  like  a  scourge  from  one  end  of  tlu^  army  to  the  other, 

sparing  none.     Officers  and  soldiers  have  it  with  equal  force,  and  it 

is  thought  that  nothing  will   cure  tlu^m  except  the 

sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  perha])s  a  glimi)se  of        ^^I^E^  THK 
^      .  .      *  t.        \  SOLDIERS 

certain   good  American  girls  waiting  to   nuH^t  them  jjj^^t^^j^j;  UQjyij^j^jli^^ 

and  welcome  them  home.    The  realization  lias  come 

to  all  with  terrific  force  that  they  are  missing  the  pumpkin-pie  season, 

and  the  thought  is  usually  followed  by  a  relai^se.    In  addition  to  tliis 

distressing  reflection  comes  the  prospect  of  Thanksgiving   day  with 

no  cranberry  sauce  and  no  football  games. 

When  all  the  Americans  who  are  here  or  who  have  been  in  the 

campaign  in  the  Philippines  reach  home  they  will  have  carloads  of 

souvenirs  to  show  their  friends.     Nearly  everybody  is  picking  up  little 

mementos  of  the  war.     The  majority  run  to  small  trinkets,  such  as 

t'mpty  cartridge  shells,  flattened  bullets  and  other  things  easily  car- 
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ried,  but  a  few  have  coudueted  their  hooting-  witli  Na])()leoiiie  vii»Y)r. 
These  past  niasteivs  of  i)ina<>iuj»-  will  start  home  with  ehi^sts  and  boxcns 
I)aeked  with  beautiful  aud  woudeii'ul  things.  Tlu^  great  prize  ihat 
every  one  seeks  to  obtain  is  a  g(»nuine  Spanish  tlag  which  has  beiMi  in 
use.  There  have  been  very  fi^w  of  these  obtainabh*.  S])anisli  swords 
are  also  eagerly  sought.  Tln^n  eonu^  Mauser  rifles^  eaj)  ribbons,  pie((\s 
of  shells,  chairs,  S])anisli  crc^sts,  native  knivc^s  and  w(*a])ons,  S{)anisii 
stationery,  nuips,  books,  pi(*tures,  soldi(^rs'  liuttons  and  ca])S,  ])a})(^r 
w^eights,  inkstands,  marble  tiles.  nuHlals,  decoralions  and  scores  of 
other  things.  In  some  cases  the  looters  luive  carried  tln^ir  ])lund(M*iug 
propensities  into  the  cliurches,  but  these  instances,  fortunately,  ar(^ 
very  few. 

Among  the  things  which  will  b(^  nH)st  int (^resting  to  the  pcMvpU' 
at  home  are  the  native  weapons  and  the  native*  women's  wonderful 
needlework.  There  is  a  cloth  here  wliich  is  tnanufaclurcMl  of  pinea])])le 
fiber,  and  is  called  pina  cloth.  The  tcwture  is  as  delicate  as  a  s])ider\s 
Aveb  and  in  the  hands  of  the  wonuui  is  fashioniMl  into  most  wond(U'fiil 
designs.  T  have  seen  small  liandkc^rcbic^fs  which  cost  |1()0  apiin-e 
and  lace  sleeves  which  run  as  higli  as  .f200  a])iece.  When  a  Philip- 
pine lady  of  the  bettc  r  class  g(^is  marricMl  she  souH^liuH^s  wc^ars  as  ]wv 
wedding  dress  a  costunu^  of  native  manufacture  tluit  reaches  in  valiu^ 
up  into  four  figures.  It  takes  months  to  make  a  handkerchief  or  a 
sleeve  or  a  neckerchief,  so  microscojiic  ami  deli(*at(^  is  the  fabric*.  Con- 
sidering the  costliness  of  the  finer  kind  of  mitive  nc^edhnvork,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  soldiers  will  take  home  many  trunkfuls  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

The  great  work  of  Americanizing  Manila  is  going  bravely  on.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  liow  the  humble  native  is  adapting  himself  to  11h^ 

customs  of  his  conquerors.     Already  the  signs  in  tlic 

^^^^™J^;^^^^    streets  are  being  painted  in  English,  several  Anu-r- 

IN  MANILA.        ^*^"^^^  i)apers  are  in  tlie  enthusiasm  of  infancy,  eviny 

third  house  sells  American  beer,  and  tlie  Escoltn  in 
the  busy  morning  hours,  wln^n  it  is  booming  witli  traffic,  has  such  nn 
American  activity  that  one  forgets  he  is  so  far  away  from  home.  Tlic 
Spanish  business  houses  are  printing  their  advertisements  in  Englisb, 
and    that   sterling    American    institution,    pie,   was    among  the    first 
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signs  that  Manila  was  being  brought   under  Angh)-Wax()n   iiiiluenee. 

In  the  streets  near  the  barracks  of  the  sohliers  the  evidenccns  of 
invasion  are  most  fre(iuent]y  seen.  The  Filipinos  have  been  (juiek  to 
delect  the  oi)])()rtunities  of  the  occasion,  and  the  number  of  drinking 
placets  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  few  weeks  makes  Manila  loolc 
lik(^  a  "boom  town"  in  its  first  yi^ar.  Dozc^ns  of  litth^  bars,  each  (uu^ 
advertising  the  jjresence  of  American  beverages,  are  now  in  active 
operation  wherever  the  soldiers  are.  The  bill-post(»r,  also,  is  busy, 
and  it  will  not  take  many  mouths  of  American  occupation  to  nuikc^ 
the  beautiful  Lunc^tta  gay  with  big,  noisy  signboards,  such  as  Cliicago 
has  on  th(^  lake  shore  road  north  of  Lincoln  park.  Even  now  every 
fenc(^  has  its  poster  advertising  some  new  American  industry  calculated 
to  sui)ply  a  long-felt  want.  Sandwich  men  bearing  placards  are  also 
scH'u  lu^re  now,  moving  in  long,  solemn,  single  file  through  the  principal 
thorough  far(\s, 

Th(^  martial  fever  is  capturing  all  tlie  children  in  town.  Every 
night,  while  the  big  regimental  parades  arc^  wheeling  and  maneuver- 
ing on  tlu^  Plaza  d(^  I>agumbayan,  the  band  playing,  horses  i)rancing, 
and  the  Lunetta  gay  with  throngs  of  carriages,  tlie  little  side  streets 
have  tlu^ir  evening  drills  in  miniature.  The  juvenile  Fili})inos,  armed 
\\'ith  bamboo  sticks  and  ranging  in  age  from  about  three  to  fourteen, 
are  marching  up  and  down  and  right  and  left  with  as  much  serious 
intent  as  the  great  battalions  on  the  Plaza.  Nearly  every  boy  in  town 
knows  ih(^  Anu^rican  bugle  calls,  and  the  "retreat''  and  "tattoo''  are 
whistled  at  all  hours  and  places. 

Baseball  games  are  now  a  regular  thing.  A  leagu(^  has  been 
formed,  and  on  three  afternoons  of  the  week,  weather  pc^rmittiug,  a 
game  is  played  out  on  the  diamond  of  the  Plaza  de  Bagumbayan. 
Everything  showy  hapjiens  on  that  ])laza,  the  sc^a  front  of  which  is 
called  the  Lunetta.  (hx^at  crowds  always  gatlu^r  to  watch  the  con- 
tests, and  the  hurricaiu^  of  cheers  which  greets  a  three-bagger  at  a 
critical  point  is  greater  far  than  those  cheers  that  greeted  the  planting 
of  the  American  flag  in  Manila.  For  a  nu)ment  the  blue-shirted  man 
at  the  bat  is  a  greater  hero  than  Admiral  Dewey,  and  there  have  been 
one  or  two  games  played  at  the  termination  of  which  the  star  players 
were  carried  off  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  their  admirers.     The 
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Filipinos  gather  around  the  fringe  of  iKH)i)le  at  the  (Mlges  of  the  dia- 
mond and  wonder  what^s  liappening.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
Filipinos  appreciate  and  cheer  the  game  America  can  claim  them  as 
faithf-ul  allies  and  patriotic  citizens. 

An  exhortation  heard  on  the  ball  ground  the  other  day  illustrates 
how  the  American  soldiers  are  getting  on  with  the  S])anish  language. 
The  coacher  was  talking,  and  what  lie  said  was  something  like  this: 

^^Take  a  lead,  take  a  lead,  there  off  se(*ond — get  off  the  base — hurrj 
up — there  you  go — take  a  lead— go,  go,  go — run,  run,  slide.  Ah,  mucho 
bueno!" 

The  other  day   a   funnj^   thing   hap|)ened    to   the  Colorado   regi- 

ment.    It  was  just  after  the  regimental  parade  in  tlie  Plaza  de  Bagum- 

bayan  and  the  troops  were  marching  off  the  field.     Up  in  a  window 

along  the  street  stood  an  officer.     As  the  Colorado  boys  came  along 

this  officer  began  to  discuss  with  a  small  Spanish  boy  in  the  street 

the  merits  of  the  celebrated  Rocky  Ford  watermelons  of  (/olorado.    The 

effect  was  electrical.     A  broad  grin  swept  along  the 

/^T^n/^T/^T   \  ix      regiment,  for  every bodj^  who  has  ever  passed  through 
OF  COLORADO  *    ,      *     i    ,.    . 

WATERMELONS.     Colorado    knows   what    delicious  watermelons   come 

from  Kocky  Ford,  and  the  thought  of  watermelons 
to  the  Colorado  boys  was  deadly  to  discipline.  The  regular  forma- 
tion became  irregular,  soldiers  Avere  turning  around  to  hear  more  of 
the  conversation,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
the  whole  line  being  broken  up.  To  them  it  was  like  sitting  out  in 
the  middle  of  an  endless  desert  reading  about  good  things  to  drink; 
but  the  officer  in  the  window  kept  up  his  tantalizing  discussions  with 
the  small  Spanish  boy,  who  had  no  idea  what  he  was  talking  about. 

"Rocky  Ford  watermelons  in  las  estado  Colorado,  North  America, 
mucho  bueno.    Grande  w^atermelons,  fruta  de  agua,  mucho  dulce." 

As  each  company  passed  the  officer  worked  in  the  mention  of 
Rocky  Ford  watermelons,  and  each  company  became  demoralized. 
When  last  seen  the  troops  as  they  straggled  down  the  street  were  look- 
ing back  laughing,  with  their  ranks  and  rifles  in  an  outrageous  state 
of  irregularity. 

The  same  officer  suffered  for  several  days  with  blistered  feet.  This 
complaint  has  been  a  very  common  one  here,  a  great  many  of  the 
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soldiers  having  suffered  from  it.  It  comes  from  tlie  beat  and  moisture, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly  painful  and  hard  to  cure.  After 
a  week  of  suffering  and  a  week  of  experimenting  with  his  own  reme- 
dies, he  consulted  one  of  the  army  surgeons  and  was  put  under  a  rigor- 
ous treatment  Another  week  passed,  witli  no  improvement.  At  last 
he  decided  to  have  one  foot  treated  by  a  Spanish  doctor  and  the  other 
by  an  American  doctor.  The  remedies  were  very  different.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  Spanish  foot  was  cured  entirely,  while  the  American 
foot  was  still  as  sore  as  ever.  He  th(^n  applied  the  Sjianish  treatment 
to  the  American  foot,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  is  getting  on  splen- 
didly and  promises  soon  to  be  all  right. 

A  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  arrived  and  is  occupying 
a  tent  near  the  Puerto  de  Espana.  A  good  many  Americans  are  here 
watching  chances  for  investment.  One  firm  has  bought  up  all  the 
prominent  saloons  in  town  and  is  simply  coining  money.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  (Jnmkenness,  and  the  men  in  this  condition  are  so  demon- 
strative that  the  Spanish  ladies  dread  driving  on  the  Escolta.  All 
business  houses  are  booming  and  prices  have  gone  up.  So  far  as  trade 
is  concerned  a  w^ave  of  prosperity  is  making  its  headquarters  in  Manila 
just  at  present. 

Admiral  Montojo  has  left  Manila  for  Spain  to  appear  before  a 
court-martial  and  tell  of  his  defeat.  Before  he  left  he  wrote  to  Admiral 
Dewey  asking  that  the  latter  give  him  a  testimonial  for  bravery.  This 
the  American  Admiral  cheerfully  did,  and  w^hen  Montojo  is  arraigned 
for  cowardice  before  the  dons  in  Madrid  he  can  pull  out  a  document 
duly  signed  by  Admiral  Dew^ey,  saying  that  Mr.  Mon- 
tojo did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances.        CHRISTMAS 

Ai  u      4-  r^u   *  ^  4-T  -11   1       ^1  1        PRESENTS  FOR 

Along  about  Christmas  there  will  be  thousands      hq]^e  FOLKS. 

of  packages  and  parcels  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  Manila.  The  soldiers  out  here  are  thronging  the  postoffice  with 
all  sorts  of  presents  for  the  folks  at  home.  Along  the  Escolta  are 
many  signs  advertising  Christmas  goods,  and  the  boys  are  buying 
everything  that  will  go  through  the  mails.  Photographs,  souvenir 
books,  souvenir  spoons,  Mauser  bullets  made  into  hat  pins  and  watch 
charms,  Christmas  cards,  little  pieces  of  jewelry,  pina-cloth  handker- 
chiefs, jusi  fabrics  and  a  hundred  other  differemt  kinds  of  things  avail- 
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able  ill  xManila  are  being  jseiit.  It  is  a  popular  fad  to  be  pliotograi)bed 
ill  imiPorui,  with  a  ritlc^  in  a  tlireateniug  position.  Many  of  the  men 
have  groAvn  military  mustaches  and  goatees,  and  look  like  dashing 
soldiers,  but  tht^y  shave  off  the  whiskers  after  being  photographed. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  islands  in  Paeilic  and  Asiatic  waters 
the  United  States  has  accjuired  sonu^  new  national  airs  and  songs  to 
add  to  its  limited  ri^pertory.  The*  llawaiians  have  had  a  national  hymn 
of  their  oAvn,  and  in  addition  thereto  must  be  counted  the  large  num- 
ber of  native  songs  which  are  indigenous  to  the  ishuids.  The  Filiiiiiujs 
have  a  national  march,  which  was  written  by  Antonio  Comillas,  and 
is  the  tune  which  the  insurgents  have  used  to  inspire  them  in  tlieir 
battles  against  the  Spanish  rulers.  The  melody  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  but  it  has  i>lenty  of  animation  and  swings  and  the 
chang(^  of  key  in  the  refrain  gives  it  varic^ty.  Probably  it  has  serv(Hl 
the  Filipinos'  pur])oses  well  enough,  and  if  the  islands  are  to  be 
ann(^x(Hl  will  make  another  patriotic  anthem  for  the  United  Btat(^s. 

The  new  march  does  not  a])pear  to  have  any  racial  charact(^r,  but 
no  one  tune  could  even  suggest  all  tlu^  various  kinds  of  music  which 
the  rhili])pine  peoples  must  possess.  Th(^  specinuuis  of  native  Asiatic^ 
music  which  wc^re  displayed  at  the  World^s  l^^iir  wer(^  not  of  a  kind 
to  tempt  civilized  com])osers  as  th(^  raw  niatcuial  out  of  which  to  makti 
national  liymns.  The  "rhilip])ine  National  Marcli''  is  the  tune  only  of 
the  insurg(aits  and  of  those  of  the  Filipinos  who  have  come  under  the 
intluence  of  S])aiiisli  civilization  far  enough  to  have  adopted  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  notation.  If  tlu^  dominant  and  intelligent  (dement  in 
Luzon,  A^isayas  and  ]\Iindanao  continu(\s  to  grow  and  ac(piir(»s  control 
of  the  archijx^lago,  however,  the  march  may  have  to  b(^  ac(H*])ted  as 
the  r(^])res(^nlative  tune  for  all  tlie  islanders. 

SouH^  of  the  American  soldiers  at  Manila,  however,  have  not  been 

content  to  pass  their  time  listening  to  the  music  of  other  people.     A 

"Souv(uiir    Song    Book,"    published    in    Manila,    contains    tw^enty-five 

original  songs  and  poems  written  by  members  of  the 

SOXGJS  OF  THE      jH^ioijth  army   corps.      The  authors  are  men   of  tlie 

AMERICAN  -^  ^  ,         ,     A  .  .         i.      11    ,  1  f 

SOLDIERS.         regular  and  volunteer  regiments  of  all  branches  or 

the  service.     The  songs  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
tedium   of  the  soIdieFs  life  in  far-away  camps  and  of  the  straits  to 
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wliic'li  lie  is  redueiHl  for  ainu.seineiit.  It  may  be  iioIcmI,  also,  as  a  iuii(]iie 
cliaracteristic  of  the  American  army  that  its  men  slioiild  have  either 
the  iuelination  or  the  ability  to  amuse  themselves  in  just  this  way. 
Tlie  versiss  are  often  ronij;h  and  imperfect,  but  they  indicate  a  liberal 
ac<[uaintance  with  the  kind  of  verse  which  passes  cui-rent  in  po])uhir 
songs  and  no  little  knack  of  imitation.  The  compihition  Ix^j^ius  with 
a  song  by  Charles  C.  \Vebst(4*  of  the  Astor  batti^w,  ^^^ho  1ms  writtcMi 
new  words  to  the  popular  colh^gc^  air  of  tln^  ^4?rodigal  Son.'^  Ib^i'e 
are  some  of  the  stanzas  in  which  he  (h^scribes  the  achievenu^nt  of 
^a)ewey,  the  King  of  the  Sea'': 

**A  torpedo  boat  came  out  with  a  dash, 

It  did,  it  did. 
It  started  for  Dewey  like  a  flash, 

It  did,  it  did. 
Not  a  man  at  his  post  was  seen  to  flinch. 
The  commander  gave  the  button  a  pinch. 
Let  go  his  tw^elve-pounders — oh,  what  a  cinch! 

Sang  Dewey,  the  king  of  the  seas.     (Repeat.) 

"All  this  took  place  on  the  first  of  May, 

It  did,  it  did. 
Troops  in  ships  were  hurried  away, 

They  were,  they  were. 
Re-enforced  by  batteries  H  and  K, 
John  Astor's  battery  sailed  away, 
And  they  hurried  them  on  to  Manila  bay, 

Sang  Dewey,  the  king  of  the  seas. 

"Now,  the  four  expeditions  came  in  safe  and  sound. 

They  did,  they  did. 
Intrenchments  the  Spaniards  were  planting  around. 

They  were,   they   were. 
Since  the  thirteenth  of  August  they're  planting  no  more, 
They've  learned  what  they  never  knew  before — 
Intrenchments  can't  stop  the  Eighth  army  corps, 

Sang  Dew^ey,  the  king  of  the  seas." 


The  popularity  of  ^'A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-Nighf'  i; 
attested  by  Burt  D.  Carrier  of  the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  volunteers 
who  writes: 
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"Come  along,  get  you  ready,  for  we're  going  to  the  war, 
But  it's  nothing  new  to  Minnesota,  for  she's  been  there  before. 
We're  going  to  lick  the  Spaniards,  who  are  anxious  for  a  fight. 
But  for  some  unknown  reason  they  keep  quite  out  of  sight. 

CHORUS. 

''Please,  oh  please,  Mr.  Spaniard,  do  not  run, 
For  now  that  we  are  started  we  are  bound  to  have  some  fun. 
And  when  we  reach  the  Philippines  we'll  put  you  on  the  bum. 
There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  Manila  that  night." 

Sentiment  and  Parodies. 

That  the  Amerieau  Tommy  Atkins  has  a  sweetheart  at  home 
there  are  several  songs  to  sliow,  George^  W.  Moulton  of  the  First 
South  Dakota  writes; 

"I  am  lying  in  my  tent,  sweet  Marie, 
And  my  soul  with  rage  is  pent  up  in  G, 
For  I  know  almighty  well 
You  have  caught  another  fel, 
And  your  thoughts  no  longer  dwell,  love,  with  me. 

"When  we  kissed  a  last  good-by  tearfully, 
You  but  worked  a  girlish  guy  off  on  me. 
Oh,  you  sweet,  bewitching  jade, 
What  a  clever  game  you've  played, 
For  your  tears  were  ready  made,  sweet  Marie. 

"When  I  donned  the  soldier  blue,  sweet  Marie, 
Like  a  picnic  woodtick  you  stuck  to  me. 
And  the  smile  you  used  to  wear 
Was  as  full  of  gleaming  glare 
As  a  sunbeam  on  a  tear,  sweet  Marie. 

**How  your  cunning  head  you'd  lay,  lovingly 
On  my  bosom,  while  you'd  say  things  to  me. 

There  you'd  rest  in  loving  pose, 

Right  beneath  my  very  nose, 
Swiping  buttons  oft*  my  clothes,  sweet  Marie." 

Some  of  the  verses  are  frankly  sentimental  in  a  bluff,  boyish  way, 
like  the  poem  by  William  H.  Doyle  of  the  First  Montana  regiment,  who 
writes  eloquently  of  "A  Girl  with  Dark-Red  Hair"  who  was  left  behind. 
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Others  are  merely  versified  "roasts"  of  the  conditions  inflicted  upon  a 
soldier  by  camp  life.  A  member  of  the  Utah  battery  dedicates  a  poem 
to  "The  Petrified  Hardtack": 

"There  was  hardtack  from  wars  of  the  past  generation, 
Which  remained  unconsumed  till  this  late  Spanish  war. 
'Tis  rumored  that  some,  which  defied  mastication, 
Were  marked  'civil  war,'  or  the  stamp  'B.  C  bore. 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  the  skill  of  the  baker. 
Indestructible  product,  defyinjj  time's  tooth, 
But  it  could  not  resist  the  assaults  of  our  grinders — 
The  grinders  we  had  in  the  days  of  our  youth. 

CHORUS. 

"There  was   1812  hardtack, 
And  '62  hardtack, 
The  old  army  hardtack  we  ate  in  our  youth." 

A  few  of  the  verses  are  concerned  with  descriptions  of  the  soldier's 
heroic  achievements,  bnt  as  a  general  thing  the  army  poets  refuse  to 
take  themselves  or  their  deeds  seriously. 


CHAPTER  VTII. 

A  RAPID  GLANCE  AT  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Means  of  Travel  in  the  Philippines — Primitive  Methods  of  Communication — Native 
Sail  BoatSy  Water  Buffaloes  and  Coolies — Number  and  Size  of  Islands  in  the 
Archipelago — How  the  Seasons  Are  Divided — The  Dreaded  Typhoon — The  Cli- 
mate of  Manila — How  to  Retain  Health  in  the  Philippines — Fever,  Malaria  and 
Other  Diseases — Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes — Mountains  and  Lakes  of  the 
Archipelago — The  Rivers  and  the  Forests — Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Minerals — 
Industries  of  the  Natives. 
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OkST  travelers  wlio  have  visited  the  Philip])iii(\s  and  most  authors 
who  have  written  about  them,  have  eonfined  themselves  in  their 
own  journeys  and  for  their  sources  of  information  to  parts  of  the 
islands  that  are  quite  as  accessible  as  any  Oriental  city.  Usually  the 
traveler's  limit  has  been  a  visit  to  Manila  and  a  few  trips  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Luzon.  If  the  tourist  extends  his  journey  to  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  w^ith 
a  few  excursions  into  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  cities,  he 
departs  with  complacent  satisfaction  and  the  feeling  that  he  has  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  sights  of  the  archipelago.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

There  are  more  than  eighty  distinct  tribes  of  the  natives  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  eight  million  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  are 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  islands,  large  and  small,  and  wide  travel 
is  necessary  if  one  washes  really  to  know  something  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  It  is  true  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  every  other  country, 
that  the  traveler  who  confines  his  observations  to  the  cities  and  towns 
wdll  fail  to  gain  intimate  information  and  knowledge  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  whole  people.  In  the  Philippines,  more  than 
most  other  places,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  one's  back  upon  tlie  cities  and 
towns  and  turning  from  the  beaten  path,  push  into  the  almost  unex- 
plored regions  where  the  wild  tribes  are  to  be  found.  In  the  study  of 
these  primitive  peoples  and  in  the  wonders  of  the  tropical  forests  one 
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will  find  ainph^  roi)a\ment  for  tlie  risks  and  hardsliips  lu'  ('('rljiiMly  will 

he  forced  to  undorgo. 

Among  the  islands,  means  of  eommuniealion   iwe  limihMl   and   in 

many  instances  primitives     P»etw(H^n  tli(^  more  impoi-lani   eiti(^s  of  ihv 

gronp  there  an*  linens  of  Spanish  mail  and  iiK^'cliant    sleaun^rs,  wliicli 

afford  tolerably  frecpuMit  and  cn^en  comroi'tabU^  connnunieaiioii,  hiil  Hk* 

(lilTienlties  nndliply  when  one  allempts  lo  visii  IIh^  irrleiioi-  of  i]n:  larger 

mid  less  (sxplorcul  islands  or  lo  reach  ])oris  wIhm'o  V(\s- 

sels  do  not  call.     Naliv(^  sain)oats  mast  Ix^  callcMl  inio  iMinilTlVE 

T        ,  V  ,     ,  ,.  .  MKAXS  OF 

sei'VUM*  and  extrcMm*  discomfort  sonuMinu^s  nmh^i'u'one.  r,.,>4^-,., 

Th(^  carriage  roads,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hirgcn' 
towns,  ar(^  nsnally  in  bad  condition,  impassable  in  llu^  rainy  season,  and 
littk^  improved  in  the  dry.  On  many  a  patli,  calhMl  by  conrtesy  a  road, 
one  finds  it  impossible  to  travi^i  even  on  horseba(  Ic.  Bridges  are  f(*w  and 
fords  freqnently  infested  by  man-eating  crocodiles.  Evc^w  ti'av(^hn'  in 
the  Philippines  has  ultimately  to  employ  the  watc^r  bnlTjtlo  or  coolii^s 
to  carry  himself  and  his  baggage*,  or  to  walk,  by  choice,  for  great(*r 
convfort. 

The  nnmber  of  islands  in  the  archip(*lago  has  b(H*n  giviMi  all  the 
way  from  six  hundred  to  two  thonsand,  a  sni'prising  variance*  of  in- 
formation which  shonld  be  approximately  accnrate.  Tin*  larger'  esti- 
mate is  extravagant  nnless  the  Carolines  and  Ladrone  islands  an*  in- 
cluded in  the  count  with  the  Philippines  proper.  If  they  are*  exclneh*d, 
the  nnmber  e)f  islands  remaining  certainly  cannot  eM)nnt  more  than 
twelve  luiudred,  even  if  every  nninhabiteel  re)ck  and  sand-spit  that  pro- 
jects above  sea  level  be  reckoned.  The  fe)lle)wing  is  a  list  of  the  more 
important  islands,  with  their  approximate  area  in  square  miles: 

Luzon    41,000  Leyte    3,090 

Mindanao 37,500  Negros   2,300 

Samar 5,300  Cebu    1,050 

Tanay  4,600  Masbate 1,315 

Palawan 4,150  Bohol    925 

Mindoro    4,050  Catanduanes 450 

The  following  islands  have  areas  ranging  fre)m  about  100  to  250 
square  miles:     Basilan,  Busuanga,  Culion,  Marinduque,  Tablas,  Dina- 
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*i;al,  Wulu,  (luiiuarius,  Tawi  Tawi,  Sifjiiijor,  Halabac,  ^ibiiyau,  Pauaoii, 

Cariiiguin,  Koiublon,  Ticao,  Biirias,  IMIiraii,  Siargao^  and  Polillo.     The 

total    land    area    is   approximately   114,00()   square    miles,    Lnzon  and 

Mindanao  including  more  tlian  half  of  it.     Too  mneli 

""/^/'  ;  dep(^ndenee  eannot  be  placed  ni)on  the  fori^going  iig- 

Or    TIUj 

AKCIIirELA<K)       ^^^^^'^j  i'wn  thougli  they  are  taken  from  Spanish  oilicial 

estimates.    Tlie  l?acific  ocean  side  of  the  archipelago 

is  so  little  known  that  an  accurate  statement  of  area  is  hard  to  b(^  made. 

The  extreme  extent  of  the  archipelago  from  north  to  south,  count- 
ing all  the  outlying  islands  and  including  the  Sulu  archipelago,  is  about 
1,300  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  about  half  that  distance,  the  lim- 
its of  latitude  being  from  five  to  twenty  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
and  of  longitude  from  117  to  127  degrees  east  of  Greenwich. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  as  to  the  best  season  for  a  journey  through 
the  provinces,  for  this  varies  with  the  locality  to  be  visited.  The  whole 
archipelago  except  the  southerly  islands  is  affected  by  the  trade  winds. 
The  southwest  monsoon,  beginning  in  April  or  May,  blows  for  about 
five  months.  Then,  after  a  short  season  of  variable  wunds  and  calms, 
follows  the  northeast  monsoon  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  The  south- 
west winds  usually  bring  the  rains,  but  the  local  conditions  of  locality, 
altitude  and  surrounding  mountain  ranges  affect  this  matter  to  an  ex- 
tent that  rules  are  hard  to  apply.  A  high  range  of  mountains  may  make 
wrecks  of  difference  in  the  beginning  of  the  w^et  season.  Eivers  often 
overflow^  their  banks  during  the  months  of  the  rains  and  extensive 
floods  occur,  but  even  these  are  much  less  feared  than  the  destructive 
whirling  storms  of  wind  and  rain  known  as  typhoons.  The  more 
southerly  islands  are  virtually  exempt  from  these  storms,  but  those 
islands    and    clumnels   wdiere   they    do    occur    suflVr 

VIOLENCE  p'reat  loss  of  ])ro])ertv  and  life  from  the  violent  hurri- 

T1TH00N8.  canes.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  almost  incredible; 
huge  trees  are  uprootiMl,  houses  are  unroofed  or  car- 
ried away,  and  the  stanchest  ship  may  suffer  destruction  if  it  be  in  the 
vortex  of  the  storm. 

In  an  ocean  group  extending  through  such  a  distance,  it  is  neces- 
sarily true  that  the  conditions  of  climate  vary  considerably,  and  it  i>^ 
im})ossible  to  generalize  with  accuracy.     There  is  but  one  ])lace  in  tlic 
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islaiids  wlii^re  rc^liable  t(Mni)(»ratiir(^  I'ccords  have  Ixmmi  kept,  aiuL  it  is 
from  the  observations  of  the  J(^sllit  observatory  in  Manila  that  th(^  fol- 
lowing statisties  are  taken:  The  nu^an  annual  teiui)eralure  in  the  ea[)- 
ilnl  is  80  (le<>,re(\s,  the  thermometer  almost  nc^vi^r  risinj;  above  100  in 
tlu^  shade  nor  falling  below  (>0.  There  is  no  montli  in  the  year  during 
whieh  it  does  not  rise  as  high  as  01,  whik^  the  uiean  monthly  tempera- 
tures are  as  follows:  January  77,  F(^bruary  78,  Mareh  81,  April  83, 
May  SI,  June  82,  July  81,  August  81,  Heptember  81,  Oetober  80,  Novinn- 
\wv  70  and  December  77.  In  addition  to  the  fart  that  ihe  mean  temper- 
ature^ of  the  y(^ar  is  80  degrees,  falling  to  only  77  in  the  coolest  months, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  during  most  of  the  time  ihv  liumidity  of 
tlu^  atnH)sphere  is  great,  which  makes  the  heat  doubly  trying.  Through 
ihe  wint(*r  months  the  nights  are  usually  fairly  cool^  but  during  the 
hot  season  tliere  is  little  relief  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 

Tlie  climate  of  the  Philippine  islands  may  be  wholesome  or  trying 
1o  Anu^ricans,  according  to  the  place  selected  for  residence  and  the 
local  conditions,  as  w^ell  as  the  care  that  the  individual  may  be  able 
to  take  of  himself.  Malaria  is  v(»ry  prevalent  in  some  of  the  islands, 
notably  in  Mindoro,  Ealabac  and  portions  of  Tahnvan,  Mindanao  and 
Luzon,  but  there  are  many  localities  entirely  free  from  it. 

One  who  has  nnide  a  special  study  into  the  climatic  conditions  as 

t]u\y  interest  Americans  speaks   concerning  those  things  as  follows: 

^'1  have   never  yet  ex])erienced   at   sea   level    a   day 

HOW  TO 
when  a  wdiite  man  could  endure^  severe  physical  ex-         T,T^T...T^T>ArTi 

ertion  without  suffei'ing  from  the  heat.  If  one  is  per-  (^qqj)  HEALTH, 
nianently  situated  in  a  good  locality  wdun^e  he  can 
secui^e  suitable  food  and  good  drinking  Avater;  if  he  is  scrupulously  care- 
ful as  to  his  diet,  avoids  excesses  of  all  kinds,  keeps  out  of  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  refrains  from  severe  and  long-continued  physical 
exei'tion,  he  is  likely  to  remain  w^ell,  always  supposing  that  he  is  fortu- 
nate (uiough  to  escape  nnilarial  infection.  I  kncnv  an  old  Spaniard 
wlio  at  the  end  erf  a  residence  of  thirty-nine  years  in  the  Thilippines 
was  able  to  boast  that  he  had  not  been  ill  a  day.  fie  had  ahvays  been 
so  situated  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself  and  he  had  done  it.  But 
lie)w  is  it  with  the  explorer,  the  engineer,  the  man  who  would  fell 
timber,  cultivate  neAV  ground,  or  in  some  other  way  develop  the  latent 
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rcvsoureOvS  of  the  coiniiry?    Any  one  roallv  cxposinl  to  the  climal(^  under 

such  circuuisiirnces  will  iiud  it  severe,     lie  eaiuiot  liuuior  his  digestive 

apparatus,  for  liis  bill   of  fare  will  be  liniitiMl   (o  what  he  ran  earry 

iuul  what  the  eouuiry  affords,  aud  he  will  be  t'orhniale  indetnl  if  sooni^r 

or  later  he  does  not   suftcM'  si^vercdy  ficun  bowel  iroubh^     11(^  will  be 

more  than  fortunate  if  he  eseajxss  malaria,  whieh  is  especially  ]>reva- 

hvnt  wluvre  forest  land  is  beini;"  eh^ared  or  new  unround  brokcMi. 

'M)nr  work  somelimes  nuule  it   lieec^ssary   for  ns  to  visit  loealiti(\s 

wluM'c^  fever  \>  as  known   to  b(^  pi*eval(Mit    and  W(^  cann'   to   look   n[)on 

it   as  one  of  the  niHisssary  (nils  of  existence.     .V  teni]>(»ratnr(»  of  lOtJ.r) 

was  not  com  fort  abl(^,  but  it  did  not  (K'easion  ns  iiny  alarm.     After  our 

third  tri]>  to  Mindoro  tlu^  tem])erature  of  oiu^  nuMnbt^r  of  our  party 

touched  that  maik  on  t(»n  cons(H'ntiv(^  djiys;    and  1  may  add  that,  al- 

1hou<:,]i  i  have  visit(ul  JMindoro  thrcH'  times  with  oth(\r  white  men  and 

hav(*  (^ach  tinu^  had  consid(a*abh^  nundn^i's  of  natives  in  my  employ,  1 

havi^  never   \i'l  (^scajXMl  malaria   nor  was   any  otlu^r  member  of  our 

]>arty,  whiti^  or  native^,  nn)r(^  fortunate.    The  traveler 

AVAM  MALAIUA    j^^j^^j^  learus  to  r(H'Oi;niz(^  s(n(a*al  types  of  fcni^r:    one 

IX  THE 
PHILIITINES       I'^H'urs  (nery  third  day,  another  (^ery  second  day  and 

a  third  daily.     If  prom])tly   and  (uiergetically  taken 

in  hand,  any  of  tli(*S(*  uiay  be  shaken  i)[\j  but  tlu^  much  dn^adcMl  calen- 

tnra  [)erniciosa   is  a   v(M'y   nialiii.nant   <lis(»asc,   runnin*;"  its  course  in  a 

few   boui's  an<]    freipiently  t(M'nunating  with   black    vojuit  and   death. 

J'ortnnatcOy  la  p(*rniciosa  is  v(»ry  local  in  its  occnrrenci^,  and  the  ])laces 

wh(»re  it  is  known  to  exist  ar(*  sliunned  by  natives  and  whites  alike. 

^^It  has  been  sliown  in  a  numlx^r  of  instances  that  malaria  was  due 
to  causes  that  could  bt^  r(Mnedi(?d.  I>(*for(^  the  time  of  (ieneral  Arolas, 
Sulu  w  as  a  fever  ceirtcn*.  By  improvinti;  the  drainaj^e  of  tlie  towai  and 
by  tilliuij;'  in  low  places  Avith  coral  sand,  lu^  succeeded  in  almost  com 
pletely  stam])ini;-  out  the  dis(*as(\  Still  nioi'(^  strikini;'  results  were  oh- 
tainiMl  at  Tataan,  in  Tawi  Tawi,  by  an  oiticcvr  who  liad  worked  under 
(Jeneral  Arolas  in  Sulu.  Tln^  ii,aT'riso]i  at  this  ])oint  had  suffcu'ed  ter- 
ribh'  and  two  ti^overnois  had  di(»d  th(^r(^,  but  afti^r  the  forc^st  was  cleanMl 
away  for  half  a  mil(*  around  the  block  house  and  the  ground  thor- 
oughly cleaned  up,  fever  almost  com])l(^tely  disapjK^ared, 

"It  is  unfortunatidy  tru(^  tliat  the  climate  of  tlie  Philippines  is  esp(^- 
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cially  S('ver(*  in  ils  cnVcl  on  \\'])ii('  women  nnd  cliildren.  II  is  vcrv  <l(Mibl- 
fiil  in  my  judgnnMil  if  ninny  sn<'C(\ssiv(^  ^'cndalions  of  Enropc^nn  or 
AnH'i'ican  cliildron  could  Ix*  I'oarod  lli(^r(\  AVo  must  I  lion,  I  Ihink, 
nocossarily  ndniil,  llial  \\<^  liav(^  Jhm'o  a  sorions,  thoni^li  not  n(M-(\ssaril y 
iiisnrnn)nnlabl(^j  obstach^  jo  llio  (hn  (dopnioni  of  I  In/  ;L!.roai.  I'osonrcos 
of  lliis  rcMnarkabh^  connlry.  Malaria  and  di,i;(*sl  iv(^  ii'onbh\s  asido,  11n» 
hoallli  oi'  ilio  colony  is  faii'ly  ii,()0(ly  and  llic  danger  fj'oni  c])idoinic  dis- 
ease is  coni|>aral  ivcdy  slii;lH.  Smallpox  is  always  j^rcsc^nl,  bui  ii  s(ddom 
spr(^'ids  rapidly,  as  a  lari^c  |M'i-c(^nta^('  of  I  ho  nativ(»s  liav(»  it  dnriniij 
childhood,  so  llial  (hci'(^  is  hai'dly  malcrial  for  an  epidemic.  Cholera 
is  infr(M|nenl,  bnt  when  it  om'(^  starts  cannot  b(»  controlled.  The 
natives  Ixdievc^  that  a  black  doi;  runs  down  the  slrinds  and  the  disease 
breaks  out  behind  him.  TIhw  dcMdari^  that  it  is  the  will  of  (Jod  and 
r(»fuse  to  take  th(^  simplest  pr(U'antion.  Le])rosy  occurs,  but  is  not 
common.  11iei'(^  is  a.  i^i'init  dc^al  of  biri-l)iii  in  l>alabac,  and  I  have 
s(Mui  it  in  iMindoro.  'Hie  bubonic  pla^uc^  has,  fortunately,  never  j^ainiMJ 
a  bold  in  tln^  I*hili])])in(\s.'' 

1'he  foi'C(^s  of  natur(^  which  raised  tlic^  rhili])])in<^  islands  from  the 
sea  ari^  not  \A  at  r(\st.  r]\'ideiu-es  of  the  action  of  (^art  li(|uakes  and 
volcanoes  are  visibh^  on  evei'y  hand  throui^hout  the  ar(diip(da,i;<),  while 
chnation  and  subsid(^nc(^  are  lAoiiiJ^  on  witli  i^reat 
raj)idity  at    tln^  i)resent  time.      It  is   not  unusual    to 


hav(^  a  nativt^  assure  one  that  In^  now  fishes  where  kahtihH' \KES. 
his  !L;randfath(^r  used  to  livi^,  or  vic(^  viMsa.  Sonu^  of 
llu^  islands,  notably  Cebu,  are  coviuhmI  with  Hnu»ston<^  ca])S  and  i;ive 
iudisputabk^  evid(^iice  of  havini;'  Ixhmi  hc^aved  ti])  from  beneath  the  sea, 
whih^  ill  otlun'  parts  of  tlu^  archi])(^la<;()  (^^:tinct  volcano(\s,  snlplinr  de- 
posits, old  lava  beds  ami  boiliiiLj,  springs  alTord  mute  witness  to  the 
state  of  thini>,s  which  must  hav(^  (^\ist(Ml  in  tin*  ])ast. 

Tluvrt^  y(^t  rtMuain  many  active^  volcanoes  in  tlu^  island.  Tln^  nu)st 
famous  of  tlu^sc^  is  tlu^  INIayon,  an  absolutcdy  ])erf(M't  cone  about  S,90() 
feiM  iu  luMi^ht,  Aviiich  is  in  a  stat(^  of  constani  activity.  It  is  situati^i 
in  tlu^  island  of  I.uzon,  which  suffered  mat(4'ially  from  its  last  (h^- 
slructiv(^  eruption  in  1SS8.  Apo,  in  IMindanao,  which  is  more  than 
lh,000  feet  in  height,  is  tlu^  tallest  of  the  mountains.  The  most  de- 
structive of  tlu^  vol(*ano(^s  is  Taal,  also  in  the  island  of  \a\7,o\\.     It  has 
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IxH^ii  in  (l(»stnu'tiv(^  eniplion  r(^])(^a((Mlly  witiiin  the  pasl  two  (*oiiiurieKS 
and  is  still  sinolddino-.  Willi  a  heiglii  of  but  900  feet,  it  is  one  of  tln^ 
lo\v(^st  volcanoes  in  the  world.  It  lies  in  tlie  midst  of  a  fresh-water 
lake  and  has  tlu^  foiin  of  a,  V(My  nineh  trnneatcHl  cone,  its  (^ntire  top 
havini^  IxH^n  blown  olT  hy  a  tcMrilie  (\\plosion  at  the  tiinc^  of  the  last 
j^reat  ei'nj>tion.  Othei'  active^  voleancx^s  ai'e  fonnd  in  Mindanao,  Canu- 
<;nin,  Luzon,  and  tin*  islands  further  northxNard  of  Luzon. 

h]arth(piak(\s  are  unknown  in  tlu*  Palawan  <;roup,  but  elsewhere 
ifi  tlK^  areliip(da^i;()  tluw  oeeui'  frecpicMitly  and  at  times  have  Ixhmi  the 
cause  of  considerable  damai;(^  to   life  ami   pro])erty. 

In  all  of  the  lari;(»r  islands  of  llu^   Pliilip|)imss,    mod(»rat(dy  hii:;h 

mountains  aii^  found,  tlu^re  b(Mni;'  many  ])(»aks  ran^ini;-  b(dw(H*n  (»,00t) 

and    10,000  fe(^t.     Thos(^  which   are  not.  volcanic  arc 

MOUNTAINS,        |.^^^.  iij^,  ^jj^^^^        .|  cIoIIhmI  with  v(^<;etation,    Tlie  ix^aks 

VNI)  FORESTS.  ^*''  nortlu^'n  ]*alawan  are  very  rugged  and  much 
res(4ubl(^  the  AmcTican  Iiockies.  In  Luzon  and  Min 
danao  tlu^ri^  are  fresh-wat(^r  lak(»s  and  rivers  of  considerabh^  size.  The 
navij^alion  of  th(^  rivers  is  ^]'(^atly  impediMl  by  shiftin^L;  sand  bars  at 
tlieir  nu)n1hs,  so  that  vessids  drawinii"  moi'(^  than  tcvn  oi'  (d(^V(Mi  fcH't  can- 
not safely  enter  them. 

\^ast  ar(^as  in  man\'  <d'  tlu^  islands  ari^  still  <-overed  with  maj:,nili- 
<(Mit  viruin  forests,  but  tlu*  (h^nmlation  of  tin*  countiT  is  i;"oini>  on 
steadily.  When  a  native  wislu\s  to  start  a  farm  he  clears  away  ilie 
t]'(M^s  on  a  tract  of  the  desiitMJ  size,  burns  tlu^n,  and  cultivat(\s  tln^ 
lii'onnd  thus  laid  bare.  Soon(»r'  or  latcT  his  ])lantation  is  invaded  by 
a,  tall,  rank  grass  know^n  as  cog'on.  With  tln^  siiiijile  imi)h*m(»nts  at 
liis  disposal  he  cannot  kill  out  tliis  stronjj,'  <>rowinLi;  pest,  so  he  aban 
dons  his  ground  and  clears  more.  ^^duMl  the  co^on  onc(^  i^cts  a  hohl 
nothinj;-  can  compet(^  with  it,  and  tin*  r(*sult  is  the  great  ari^as  known 
as  cogonales  are  overgrown  with  this  almost  usidess  grass,  which  has 
litth^  ntilitarian  value.  To  some(^xt(Mit  it  is  of  S(M'vic(^  for  thatch  and 
for  firewood,  while  at  tlu^  clos(-  of  the  dry  season,  wlu^n  the  natives 
bui-n  ov(^r  the  cogonalc^s,  the  fresh  grcMni  shoots  wdiich  spring  up  after 
th(^  first  showers  provide^  forage  for  cattle  and  horses. 

The  astonishingly  Hn^tih^  soil  of  many  of  the  islands  produces  crops 
v(^ar  after  vear  witlH)ut  thought  of  artificial  enricliment. 
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MANILA  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF  LUZON. 

The  Fortifications  of  the  Walled  City — Within  the  Walls — The  Foreign  Quarter — 
The  Beautiful  Drive  of  the  Lunetta — Execution  of  the  Filipinos — Spanish 
Society  on  Parade — Expenses  of  Living — Bull  Fighting  and  Cock  Fighting — 
Music  and  the  Drama — The  American  Circus — Horse  Bacing — The  Water 
Front  of  Manila — Hotels  and  Their  Characteristics — Windows  Made  of  Shells — 
The  Lottery  of  Manila— How  the  People  Dress — The  Homes  of  Manila — 
Enemies  of  Woodwork — The  Stores  and  Shops — The  Cemetery  of  Manila 
— Around  Luzon — The  Farmer  of  the  Philippines — When  the  Insurgents  Left 
Manila. 

MANILA  has  far  outgrown  its  original  boiiTidaTicvs  as  they  AV<M'e 
Avheii  tlie  city  was  iiaiiKMl.  T\w  anciiMil  wallcul  city  on  th(^  soiith- 
(^rii  bank  of  th(^  Pasii;  rivc^i*  still  (•oni])risos  tlu^  original  limits  as 
Ihoj  wen^  localxMl  by  llu^  anciont  coiKini^rors.  Here  tlua^e  is  a  snjL^t^c^stion 
of  the  obsol(*t(^  fort iiieat ions  of  tln^  niiddh^  J^^'^^S  ^1*^'  walls  of  gray  stone 
with  ])ara])ets  and  bastions,  ini])osin^'  enoiii;h  and  ])ietnr(\sqne,  but 
ntterly  valuc^less  against  modt^rn  artiUery.  Fortnnat(^  it  was  for  tlu^ 
Hpaniards  and  e(]nally  foi'lnnate  for  the  tonrist  Avho  is  to  conn?,  that 
Admiral  I)ew(\y  <lid  not  find  it  lUH/essary  to  bombard  the  ])laee  on  that 
Angiist  day  wIumi  G(^n(^ral  ]\I(^rritt's  fore(\s  entc^rcnl  tlu^  city. 

On  the  northern  sid(^  of  lln^  walled  city  tlu^  rivt^r  serv(\s  as  a  moat 
and  on  thc^  west  th(^  watcTs  of  Manila  bay  a])i)roa(di  the  walls.  On 
the  other  two  sid(\s  moats  hav(^  been  eonstrneted  which  can  bc^  hlhMJ 
with  water  in  the  evc^nt  of  an  attaelv.  Tln^  last  tinu^  thcw  wei'e  em- 
i>loyed  was  in  the  war  with  (in^ai  P>ritain  in  1T()2,  wIumi  (leneral  Drajx^' 
rairtnred  tlu^  eity.  Tlu^  walls  altogetlu^r  (nieircding  tlu^  city  measnre 
niore  than  two  miles  in  IcMigth  and  are  from  ten  to  twi^nty  fcn^t  thi(d;. 
Ancient  cannon  of  ])i(*tnr(^sqn(^  i)att(M'n  an^  monntcMl  on  top,  soim^  of 
ihem  dating  from  tlu^  (^nd  of  thi^  thirteenth  centnry.  Iln^re  ar(%  how- 
ever,  a  few  modern  gnns. 
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Tlio  masoiuy  of  th('S(^  foiiilicMiioiis  has  proxed  iis  worth.      It  has 

withstood  ilio  oiisot  of  many  an  assault   in  ohhMi  tiini^,  wliih^  the  hun- 

(IihmIs  of  oarlh(iuak(^  shocks  lliat  hav(^  shak(*n  it  havo 
MASONRY  BUI  l/r      .     ,      ,^1       i  rpi  ,      i 

„,^.  .  ^h)n(^  luilo  (laniaf^v.     I  In^  moats  havo  boen  tlu^  roco])- 

TERMANENT.       t'H'lo  of  stagnant  watiM-  and  refuse  for  many  a  year 

and  innst  have  Ixhui  tlie  source  of  mneh  of  tlie  U^xi^v 

wiiieh  lias  oi)])r(^sse(l  the  eity.    Within  this  wall  wvvi^  {\\v  Spanish  forei^s 

who  wen^  snrnunhu'inl  by  thi»ii*  eonunandiu'  to  I>(^w(^y  and  Merritt  whc^i 

defense  w  as  no  longx^r  possibh^ 

TlHMvalled  city  lias  (ui^ht  <;ates  e<pii])])(Ht  with  portenllis  and  draw^ 
bi'idge  aft(*r  th(Mnedi(^val  fasliion,  bnt  for  lifty  yi^ars  th(w  have  not  b(Mui 
rais(Hh  AMtliin  th(^  walls  ari^  fonml  many  of  th(^  i;()V(4'nment.  ofTfhM^s, 
a  ])ost-of1iee  ami  t(^h\i;ra])h  olliei^^  llu^  old  enstom  hons{^,  eonvc^nts,  eol- 
h\i^(^s,  a  eathcnlrab  elevi^n  ehnreh(\s^  an  obsiu'vatory  and  an  arsenal. 
Many  sho]>s  and  small  stores  ar(^  sitnatc^l  \wvi\ 

The  old  city  of  Manila  offers  ])ietures(ine  siiL^Iits  for  thc^  toni'ist,  but 
is  not  the  one  where  he  wonld  choose^  to  stay  afti^r  Ik*  had  (\\haust(Ml 
the  sights.  Tn  the  "new"  eity  ontsldc*  tlu*  avails  []\{n\^  is  mon^  (d(*aidi- 
ness,  more  fresh  air,  nH)re  modern  buildings,  and  a  nnmlxu'  of  V(U'y 
pretty  paiks  and  public  i^ardcuis.  This  is  on  tin*  othcn*  sidi^  of  tin*  Pasii;' 
river  from  the  walhnl  city  and  is  known  as  Hinon(h),  a  t>reat  tradini; 
center  where  all  the  foreii»n  nuu'(diants  have  their  jdaci^s  of  busiiu\ss. 
Here  many  of  the  streets  are  faii-ly  well  ])av(Hl  and  in  somi*  instan(es 
as  wide  as  tliose  we  are  aecustoimMl  to  at  home.    Tlu^ 

r.,t!!?!!»,?L,.       1'^^^*^!^  ^1*^>P^  *ii'*^  nearlv  all  in  tlu^  hands  of  (liinc^se  nu^r- 
THE  CHINESE 
ELEMENT.  chants,  many  of  tlu^m  of  jL^rc^at  w^ealth  and  pi^ominem-e. 

Their  countrymen  of  humbh^i*  station  arc^  seen  on  (n^ery 

str(*et,   i)(^rformini>'  much   of  th(^  manual  labor   of  lln^   city.     diiiK^se 

co(di(  s  cany  burdens,  diiv(^  cai^ts  and  do  much  of  tln^  heavii^st  w<n'k. 

dnnese  trad(»snnMi  are  tln^  h^adi^i's  in  most  of  the  mechanical  industries 

and  trades,  this  in  s])ite  of  tln^  fact  that  Chinese  labor  is  supposed  to 

b<^  discount enanced  by  llu^  ])(M)p](^  and  the  laws  as  th(\v  have  existiMl 

nmhn*  th(^  Si)anish  nd(\ 

The  i^rc^at  show  phu^es  of  Manila,  ar(^  the  Santa,  iaua'a  and    tlu^ 

TiUnetta,    Th(^S(^  drivers  run  fr(nn  the  I^asii^-  rivc^r,  alonjj^  th<^  s(^a  front  of 

th(^  walhxl  city,  and  IIkmi  out  aci-oss  tin*  immens<^  opcMi  parade  around 
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which  s('pa]*al(\s  tli<^  walls  of  Manila  from  tli(^  suburbs  of  Erniita.  Thcv 
ar('  praclicallv  ono  coulinuous  road,  but  the  inile  thai  fronts  the  city 
walls  is  called  tlu^  laicia  and  tln^  broader  oval  j)ark-lik(^  (^\t(Mision  is  the 
l.un(4ta.  liows  of  wavini^',  stubby  palm  trc(^s  mark  tlu^  (m1!l;('S  of  (he 
dri\('S  and  electi'ic-lii;ht  poh^s  lin(*  the  borih'rs  thi'ou^hout  tlnOr  (*ntir(* 
h^nglh.  In  tlu^  old  days  tlu^se  avcMuu^s  W(^r(^  famous  for  tlu^ir  beauty 
and  dis])lay.  II  is  doubtful  wlietlKn-  any  other  city  in  tlu^  oi*i(/nl  could 
rival   tlu'ui   for  brillianci^  and    fashionable*   luxui-y. 

Ti  is  also  doubtful  whether  another  drive  (\\ists  which  is  so  j^i'im 
in  i]'a<;ic  nuMuories  as  the  beautiful  Lunetta.  JIundreds  of  Fili]>iuos 
hav(^  becMi  (»x(H'nt(Ml  tlnvre.  In  tlie  mornin<;'s  the  crowds  w^ould  throni; 
llu^  drivers  to  sec*  tin*  Filipinos  shot  and  in  tin*  (weninji,"  tlu\v  would  <;ather 
ai;ain  to  hear  the  music  al  the  bandstand.  r>ut  tin*  w  ar  has  stoi)])(Hl  all 
of  that.  The  Lun(»tta  became  n(\t;leci(Hl  as  tin*  insurgc^nts  k(*i)t  advanc- 
in<;"  (los(^r  and  closer  to  the  borde^rs  of  tlu*  city.  The*  Hpanish  officials 
who  had  robbed  and  mnrdc^riHl  to  their  luuirts'  contfurt  were  afraid  to 
v(*nture  ont  at  nii^ht  b(\vond  tin*  walls  of  tin*  city  for  f(*ar  of  being 
assassinated  by  nativ(*s  wlio  hungered  for  r(^veng(\  Htrong  barricad(*s 
^^vv(^  built  at  tin*  corn(*r  of  the*  w  all(Ml  city  just  whc^rc*  the  Lucia  merges 
into  tin*  bi'oad(*r  Lnm^tta,  and  tlu*  S])aniai*ds  n(*v(^i'  vcuituriMl  b(\yon(l  that 
bai'i'icade  of  railroad  iron  ami  sa(dvs  of  earth.  ^Vh(*n  the*  Americans 
took  the  city  it  was  days  and  days  before*  tin*  proud  S])aniards  would 
show  thems(*lv(*s,  but  now  they  are  again  venturing  out  bc*yond  the 
walls  and  the  Santa  Lucia  is  regaining  sonu^thing  of  its  fornn*r  gayety. 

In  the  (*vening  wh(*n  the  sun  is  siid^^ing  behinel  the  Mariviles  nn)nn- 

tains   the  wealth   and   fashion  of  Spanish   Manila   enH*rges  from    the 

gloomy  str(H*ts  of  the  walled  city  and  shows  its(*lf  in  dress  parade  on 

th(*  w^at(*r  front.     All  tlu*  soldic^rs  who  are  prison(*rs  of  w^ar  also  conn* 

out  for  a  br(*athing  si)(*ll.     Carriag(*s  roll  n])  and  dow^n  and  back  and 

forth  throngli  tin*  short  l(*ngth  of  the  Lncia.    Kow  s  of 

otluT  vehiel(*s  are  drawn  up  along  the  edges,  the  occii-  BMUIIES 

-        *        .  OF  THE 

])ants  snn)king  and  lazily  watching  the  i)assing  show.         LUNETTA. 

lVr(*tty  women,  bareheaded,  and  dressed  in  cool,  re- 
freshing white*,  look  e'nchanting  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing  but  yellow^ 
and  brown  Malay  girls  all  summer  and   whose  (^\])eri(^nc(^s  in  soci(*ty 
have  been  confined  to  young,  bar(*footed  Philippine  ladi(*s  who  smoke 
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ii';ars  and  wear  ^auze  waists  with  ra<;s  recfinl  arouiul  (luiiu.  The  surf 
rolls  \\\  loitji'  curling  ri(lg(\s,  the  i)alni  trees  wav(^  iii  the  fr(f>sh  evening 
air,  the  shi])s  of  tlu^  tleel  Iving  out  in  the  bay  twinkh^  with  lights,  and 
ihe  MariviU^s  mountains  and  Coi'regidor  away  to  the  west  fa(h*  into 
l)uri)U^  sha(h>ws.  ^\dien  tln^  full  moon  eonu^s  out  it  lights  up  the*  donu^s 
and  (owei>;  of  the  city  and  s])reads  a  raditinee  of  white  across  llu»  bosom 
ed*  ihe  bay.  The  jvir  is  full  (d'  tin*  music  of  (»i'i(d;(ds  and  grasshop|)(M's, 
and  tlii^  fragrance  of  tlowers  steals  out  of  tlu^  vc^'dure  along  the  drive. 

The  Anu^ricans  have  taken  little  ])art  in  the  showy  dis]drty  which 
comes  ea(di  evening  along  the  Santa  Lucia.  Occasionally  a  s<ddier  in 
serrice-worn  bulf  clatters  along  on  a  litth^  rMiili])pin(^  hors(^,  but  ther(» 
has  been  no  g(»n(^ral  inclination  to  mix  wiih  the  brilliant  show^  on  tln^ 
avenue.  Dr.  Farndl,  one  of  tln^  surg(M)ns  of  tln^  1st  California,  as- 
tounded Ihe  8])aniards  by  apjx^aring  on  the  Lucia  driving  a  carriage^ 
four-indiand.  WJien  it  is  consid(*r(Hl  that  the  Spanish  laws  heri^  foi'bid 
any  one  besides  tlie  arclibishop  and  the  gov(^rnor-g(^neral  apjiearing 
behind  a  four-induind,  the  extent  of  the  sensation  which  Di*.  Farrc^ll 
caused  may  be  imagined.  Colonel  Jewett,  the  judge-ad vocat(*,  who  has 
a  tine  carriagi^,  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  (M)ntributed  to  th(^ 
evening  dis])lay  on  tin*  Lucia. 

At  S  o'(do(d;  it  is  all  ovc^r,  for  tliat  is  tlu^  dinner  hour  in  Manila. 
The  carriages  gradually  disapixnir  within  the  sond)ei'  sally])oi'ts  of  the 
(dd  moss-covered  walls,  and  at  8:.'^0  hardly  on(^  reniains.  The  Spanish 
soldiers  still  linger  along  the  little  bemdies  until  tlu^  hour  comes  foi* 
ilu^m  to  return  within  the  walls,  and  then  tlie  Lucia  and  Lunetta  ar(* 
quiet.    Only  an  occasional  caromata  rattles  over  tlie  bc^autifnl  drive. 

Between  thi^  l^umdta  and  the  district  of  the  city  where  the  work- 
ing classes  live,  the  contrast  is  startling.    The  filth  of  the*  latter  is  a|>- 
palling  and  llu^  houses  are  hovels  croAvdxMl  with  human  bcMugs,  animals 
ami  vermin.     Hi^re  start  tln^  e])id(unics  which  ar(^  so 

EXPENSES  |.,^^.^|   1^^   ^,,^,   ^/jl      population. 

MANILA.  '^^^^'  public   improv(^m(Mits  of  th(^   city  hav(^   nol 

been  as  meagc^r  as  might  have  be(ai  exi)ect(ML    TlH^r<^ 

is  an  excellent  system  of  waterworks  and  a  fairly  good  tire  d(*i)ari- 

nunit.     Importunately    tlu^    comforts    that    are    most    essential    arc^    the 

least   (*x])(uisiv(s  and   conseqm^ntly   in   r(^a(*h   of   many   people.      li(*nls 
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are  very  low;  «(^rvaiit  hire  in  ho  clK^ap  that  oue  eau  have 
a  retinue  at  the  cost  of  a  single  house  maid  at  home.  Carriages 
and  horses  are  likewise  inexpensive,  whether  one  keeps  his  own  vehicles 
or  hires  them  at  his  will.  Tlu*  equi])ag(^s,  however,  are  very  queer  in 
appi^iranee  mi^asurcnl  by  American  standards,  and  the  hors(^s  by  no 
means  efjual  to  those  W(^  drive  at  home. 

The  sports  of  Manila  are  materially  different  from  those  to  wdiicli 
we  ar(^  accustomed,  for  their  favorites  have  been  bull-fighting  and 
cock-lighting.  Tlu^  bull  ring  of  Manila,  in  the  suburb  of  Paco,  draws 
gr(*at  crowds  when  the  entertainment  is  offered,  in  spite  of  t*he  fa(*t 
that  tlie  perforiuances  are  by  no  nunins  spirited.  Neither  Spanish  bull- 
tighters  nor  Spanish  bulls  are  brought  to  the  island,  so  that  native  talent 
lias  to  b(^  obtained  to  play  both  roles.  The  bulls  are  timid  and  lazy,  tln^ 
bull-tiglit(^rs  are  little  bette^i',  so  that  the  traveh^r  does  not  see  bull- 
fighting of  the  same  sort  tliat  he  would  in  Spain,  Cuba  or  Mexico. 

Cock-fighting,  on  the  otlu^r  hand,  is  maintained  at  as  high  a  station 
as  its  rival  is  Ioav.  The  govc^rnment  shares  the  profit  from  the  s])ort 
by  taxing  it  and  issuing  licc^nses  with  a  carefully  regulated  legal  cod(\ 
There  are  official  galhvric^s  or  cock-pits  and  the  rt^gulations  are  minute 
as  to  the  terms  of  betting,  the  chara('t(^r  of  the  spurs,  and  other  derails. 
The  Spanish  code  on  this  subj(M't  for  tln^  rhilippin(\s  conlaius  no  h^ss 
than  one  hundred  specific  sections.  The  clergy  of 
the  island  have  been  among  the  best  patrons  of  tln^  (<>(  K-Fl(iHlliV(i 
sport.    Tliey  are  successful  brecnlers,  skillful  handlers  srORT 

and  regular  bettors.    The  officers  of  the  Spanish  army 
and  navy  have  bec^n  good  patrons.    Tlie  galleries  are  always  well  patron- 
ized and  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  crow'ded  to  suffocation. 

Music  and  the  drama  are  popular  in  souie  forms  and  in  others  ar(^ 
neglected.  The  three  theaters  of  Manila  give  rather  dull  performance's 
of  comedies,  farces  and  melodramas.  When  tlu^  city  is  visited  l)y  r(»al 
dramatic  companies  from  Hongkong  or  by  an  Italian  op(U'a  corupany, 
[latronage  is  generous.  Military  music  is  specially  favored  by  the 
])eople  and  some  of  it  is  of  more  than  average  (puility.  The  Spanish 
regimental  bands  are  nsnally  ex(*ellent,  while  the  Filipinos  themselves 
liave  organized  at  least  one  notably  fine  band  of  ninety  piec(^s. 

The  most  popular  of  all  amuscnnents  brought  by  strangers  to  the 
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city  is  Uie  .Viucricau  circus.  As  is  well  known,  every  circus  in  the  far 
East  is  call(Ml  American  in  onh^r  io  obtain  tlu^  advertising"  Avliicli  ac- 
coni])anies  the  name.  When  tliese  orj_;anizations  come  to  Manihi  from 
Hongkong  or  Amoy,  th(\v  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  tlie  warmth  of 
their  reception,  ^'o  company  phiys  a  shoi'tei'  si^ason  tlian  three  weeks, 
while  some  remain  two  and  three  times  that  Ion*;. 

Horse-racing  in  Manihi  is  dir^Hted  by  tlu^  jockey  clul),  whicli  holds 

a  week  of  races  ev(*ry  year.    The  memb(M'shi{)  inc1ud(\s  neaidy  all  of  the 

Europi^an  and  American  colony,  as  it   has  b(Hvn  constitutcHJ  befori^  tln^ 

war*.     The  club  has  a  line  track  and  generous  pursi^s 

HACK  WLLk        ,^j,^^  awarded.     The  riding  is  doiu'  bv  gentlenu^n  jock- 

IN  THE  ,  ,     .  n       '         .    '  . 

FOllEKfN  (OLONV    ^'^'^^    tlu^r(^    being    no    i)roH\ssH)nals    m    tlu^    country. 

Th(^  aninuils  uro  very  small,  much  aftcM'  the  fashion 
of  American  polo  ponies,  but  th(*  races  ar*e  i)opular  and  afford  excidlent 
s])ort  for  the  social  world.  The  club  ent(M4ains  lib(^rally  during  the  rac(* 
week. 

Tlie  water  front  of  Manila  affords  interesting  and  j)icturesque 
siglits  for  the  stranger.  The  anchorage  is  usually  crowdcnl  with 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  In  the  rivi^r,  huge  cargo  barges  or  light- 
ers move  slowly  up  str{nim  eonvtwing  friMght  from  the  v(^ss(ds  in  thi^ 
harbor  to  the  warehouses  on  shor(\  Along  tlic^  baidcs  of  th(^  river  are 
the  smaller  steamers,  schooners  and  other  craft  from  the  island 
provinces,  which  are  of  sutHiciently  light  draft  to  cross  the  bar  and 
reach  the  docks.  Then  there  are  huge  cano(\s,  small  dug-outs,  fc^rry- 
boats  for  Cavite  and  places  up  thc^  river,  so  that  the  scene  is  always  a 
busy  one. 

When  the  passenger  lands  tlu^re  is  tlu^  same  clamor  for  the  privi- 
]e<>:e  of  driving  him  to  tlu^  hotcds  tliat  results  from  cabmc^n's  rivalrv  th(* 
world  over.  There  are  threc^  styh^s  of  carriag(^s  for  n^nt  in  Manihi. 
These  are  the  two-horse  carrniage  oi*  barouche^,  tln^  quelis  and  the  <^aro- 
mata.  The  carrnage  is  th(^  eminently  ])roper  thing  to  take.  The  qucdis 
is  a  little  square  two- wheeled  trap,  with  tlu^  driv(^r  perched  up  in  front 
and  seats  for  fonr  inside.  The  caromata  or  native  cart,  with  its  om^ 
dilapidated  pony  and  ro])e  harness,  is  a  top-heavy,  two-wheeled  institu- 
tion wdiich  continnally  thr(\atens  to  overturn.  The  driver  rides  iusiih^ 
with  the  passengers,  sometimes  sitting  in  their  laps. 
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l'Ii('r(^  arc'  vaTious  hotels  in  Manila  with  varyiniii,-  (h\i;r(H's  of  v\- 
(•('Hciicc,  allh()ni;h  none  salisl'v  an  <'xa<'tini;  American  travch^r  who  is 
unwilliiiji;*  lo  ]>nt  \\\>  with  I^'ili])ino  custonis.  No  doubt  an  Ani(*ri(an 
hoic'l  will  I)(^  on(^  of  tln^  (suliesl  and  most  ])rolital)l(^ 
ventiiros  after  i)oae(^  is  assured.     11ie  best    liot(ds  in 
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t h (Mdly  are  t lie  Hotel  de  Orienti^  and  Ilot(d  de  I^ni-opa,  ()IJ\IJTY 

<'ilhei'  of  which   will   answer  till  sonnet h inn;,'  bett<'r  is 
constiaicted.    TIkm)!  lieis,  however*  f)ret(Md  ions  their  munes  may  be,  snch 
as  ]lot(d  (h^  Madrid,  Ilot(d  del  Univ(^rsa  ami   La  Catalanta,  arc^  of  tli(» 
next  i;rade  lowei'  and  hai'dly  to  b(^  consid(4'(Ml  by  the  Ann^rican  trav(der. 

As  a  rc^suU  of  tln^  thri^at  of  eart  Iniuakes,  on(^  seldom  s(M's  build- 
ings nH)r(^  than  I  wo  stories  hii»h  an<l  tln^  heavy  tiU^  roofs  formcM-ly  in 
us(^  have  been  r(^])laced  by  liii,lil(M'  oni^s  of  ^^alvanized  iron.  The  con- 
secpn^nce  of  this  is  that  the  heat  within  the  houses,  radiated  from  tin* 
I'oofs,  sometimes  beconn^s  int(uis(\  Window  i^lass  is  little  used  in  the 
hous(^s.  Little  s(|uar(^s  of  transluccud  oyster  sludls  ari^  imed  instead, 
which  softc^n  tln^  i^Iare  of  tln^  tro])ical  sun.  Hie  sides  of  ui)])(n'  stories 
in  th(^  hons(^s  are  often  construchMl  almost  (*ntir(dy  of  fram(\s  iilhMl  with 
l}ies</  little  slndls  so  arran^^CMJ  that  th<\v  can  b(^  slid  back,  thus  throwing;- 
th(^  (Mitir(^  I'oom  (>\)o\\  to  the  bre(v>(\  The  livini^  T*ooms  arc^  almost  in- 
variably in  th(^  s(H*oml  story,  tln^  ground  tlooi*  bc^ng  iisimI  bn*  st^rvants" 
quarters,  slio])s,  oiticc^s  or  stores-rooms. 

Most  of  th(s  streets  of  Manila  are  wretiduMlly  ])ave(l  or  not  paved  at 
all.  They  ar(^  inad(Mpmt(dy  li<j,ht(Ml,  sonu^  by  keroscun^  lamjis  ami  others 
<^ven  by  vsicks  suspendcMl  in  dislies  of  cocoanut  oil. 
Tlien^  is,  howe^ver,  an  ebu'tri(*  lii^ht  system,  wliicli  w  ill 
h(^  (\xt(uid(Ml  ra])idly.  Diminutive^  street  cars,  each 
drawn  by  a  sini;l(^  P^^^l^,  run  on  two  differcMit  lines  into 
llie  sid)nrbs.  Tln^  ]>i-inci])al  businesss  strei^t  is  tln^  r]sc(>lta,  wh(M'(^  the 
i^panish,  FrcMudi  and  (bu-man  stoi^es  ai'(^  locatcMl.  Th(»y  hav(^  cai'ric^l 
fail'  assortuHMits  of  r]u]'o])(^an  i^oods,  but  tln^  ])]'ic(\s  have  b(HMi  hi^^li  on 
Jiccount  of  the  (sxc(\ssiv(s  im])ort  duties.  Tht^  ('hiiu\s(^  shops,  on  the  otluM* 
lunnl,  ar(^  mostly  found  on  tln^  K*osario,  anotluM*  important  business 
^H(M't.  Tlu^  city  is  (Mitircdy  without  any  athMjuatc^  systcun  of  drainai;(\ 
^'anals  radiatt^  from  the  Pasii;  riv(M'  in  various  directions  an<l  into  tln^se 
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tlu^  lilth  of  (]i(^  (ii y  is  <]iim])(Ml  wIkmh^i^*  it  is  not  allowc^l  to  accumulah^ 
about  i\\v  lioiis(^s. 

Tlu^  Manila  lotitM'y  is  oar  of  ilu^  noiabh^  instihitioiis  of  the  islands. 
The  S])anis]i  ^-ovfMannonl  lias  (Irrivinl  fi-oiu  i(  an  annual  in'olil  of  half  a 
nnllion  dollars,  whih'  th(^  I  ickols  havc^  been  disiribnlcMl  not  only  <  hroui^h- 
on<  tli(^  ar('hi|)<daij;<),  but  in  lloni;lvonL»;  and  ah)ni;-  lln^  China  coast.  The 
inborn  ,i;a]nblin<;-  instinct  of  the  Filii/iiu)  is  thus  fostered  and  many  a 
poor  f(»]low  sjx^nds  his  last  ciMit  for*  lottiM'v  lickc^ts  and  then  ti,()es  lo 
jail  for  Tn)t  paying  his  taxes.  r]sti]nat(\s  of  tlu^  ])opnlafion  of  Manihi 
have  b(HMi  varicMl  an<l  doubtful.  Tln^  nn)st  autluMitic  information^  how- 
vwVy  i>lac(\s  the  total  population  at  about  o()0,()()()^  of  which  nativ(*s 
numb(T  200,000.  The  (l!in(^S(^  a]'(^  credittMl  with  40,000  id"  tli(^  n^mainchT, 
the  Chinese^  half-brcHMls  40,000,  the  Spanish  and  Spanish  ci'e(d<\s  5,000, 
1h(^  Spanish  half-cast(^s  about  as  many,  and  the  I^]urojM»ans  and  Anna'- 
icans  other  than  S])anisli  about  400. 

Most  of  th(^  Spanish  arc^  army  and  navy  oHicc^'s,  who  must  dr(\ss  in 
uniform,  but  uid(^ss  ther(^  is  some  t^ood  rc^ason  to  the*  conti'ary  all  Euro- 
peans wi^ar  whiter  duck  suits  ov(*r  very  thin  und(u  W(*ar.  41ie  (liinamau 
sti(4vs  to  his  national  costum(\,  whih^  thc^  p(M)pl(»  of  mixed  bh)od  abnost 
invariably  ado])t  tln^  nativ(^  dr<'ss,  which  foi'  m<»n  consists  of  hat,  shii't, 
])antaloons  and   sli])|)(^rs. 

The  dress  of  tln^  native  wonnui  is  vei-y  priHty  wlnui  <;ood  materials 

are  usihI^  and  so  widl  a<]a})t(Ml  to  (he  clinuitf^  that   many  Euro])(»an  and 

American  Avonnui  ado])t  it  foi'  their  ln)m(^  attir(\     It  consisis  (d*  a  thin 

waist,  call(Ml   tin/  camisa,  with  hui^e  liowini;'  s1(h^\(\s; 

DRESS  OF  ^        a.   more   or    ](^ss    lii^^hly    embi'oidered    whitc^    clnanist^ 

FlIJPINOS  showing'  ihroui^li  lln^  camisa;    a  hu\i;(^  k(U'chi(d*  fohh^l 

about  tlu^  ruH'k  wilh  (unls  crossed  and  ])inned  on  th(^ 
bn^ast;  a  i^^ayly  colored  skii-t  witli  loni;'  train  and  a  s(piar(»  of  black 
cloth  drawn  tightly  arouml  tln^  l>()dy  from  waist  to  knees.  Stockings 
are  not  worn  as  a  rule  ami  tln^  slij>])ci*s  whicdi  tak(^  lln^  |)lace  of  shoes 
hav(^  no  lunds  and  no  upjx^rs  (^xc(^])t  for  a  narrow  sti'i])  of  h^atln^r  oxvv  the 
toes.  It  is  an  art  to  w<tlk  in  th(^s(^  v/ithout  losing  them,  but  the  nativi^ 
Ixdies  conlrivc^  to  danc<^  in  tln^m  ami  fin^l  grejitly  chagrin(Ml  if  tluw  lose 
theii'  foot-geai'  in  lln^  op(*ration. 

xManv  of  th(^  Mestiza  or  half-cast(^  wonu'U  and  girls  are  v(^rv  atirac- 
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live,  and,  liko  ihi^  inilivc/  wonu^i,  ihi^y  liiivi^  Ix^cUiliful  hair,  vvliich  not  iii- 
fi(M]U(Milly  i^<^a(*li(\s  lo  ilieir  IhhvIs  jukI  of  wliicli  \\\v\  an^  inordiiiaU^ly 
pioiHi.  TIk'v  also  lak(^  \)V\{\v  in  small  IVm^I,  if  Uicy  liap])(^ii  to  ])(>ss(\ss 
Ihciii,  and  it  is  not  al  all  unusual  to  S(H'  slippers  which  arc^  (juite  loo 
small  for  tlic^r  owners  and  leave  some  (»f  (lu^  lo(\s  <lan^i;}ing'  hel]>l</ss]y 
oiilsid(\ 

On  aeeouni  of  i  he  elimale,  which  is  eondueive  lo  ind(d(Mi((',  nearly 
ev(»rybody  who  ea!i  afford  ihe  iim(^  liiluss  a  nap  or  si<'sla  in  the  middle 
of  IIk^  day,  Mi^als  and  business  alik(^  nw  ariani^cd  (o  siiil  this  eustom 
iind  lh(^  lioni's  of  Jal)oi'  ari^  not  burdensome^  in  any  eallin^^".  ('offee  and 
fruit  ar(-  serv(Ml  in  flu^  early  moi-nini!,".  An  execMMlini^iy  lioh(  breakfast 
is  pi'ovidiul  aboul  S  o'<-loek.  Tiffin,  whi(*h  is  a  subslaidial  luneln^on  with 
si^vei'al  hoi  disln^s,  is  (akcui  at  noon,  and  dinner  is  servcMl  at  S  o'ehxdv  in 
i  he  (n^eirinjL»'. 

In  d(d'ereiie(^  to  tln^  eartlujuake  and  tln^  typhoon,  arehit(M-t  ure  in 
Manila  takes  pcM-ulijir  (orms.  Tln^  only  hi^h  l)uildini;s  ar(^  the  ehurehes, 
find  tlH\se  arc^  built  with  very  thick  walls,  Tln^  |)ublir 
l)uildint;s  arc^  lu^avy  and  gloomy.  In  tin*  busim^ss  J'Ol  SKS  AM) 
(juarter  Wu^  houses  ar(^  of  two  st oriels  with  (^noi-mously 
thick  walls  and  i)artitions.  'V\\v  Malay  bun!L;alows  in 
(li(^  suburbs  arc^  onc^-story,  sup|)ort(^d  with  tiles  oi'  stom^  foundations 
and  cov(*r(Ml  with  thatch.  In  thc^  (dnn(^s(^  (piartcu'  the  buildings  are 
cliietly  one-story  and  wlu^n^  two-storied  hav(^  tlu^  lowi^r  one  of  i^rc^at 
solidity  and  th(^  u])i)er  one  so  lii^ht  as  to  be  almost  fraij^ile. 

Another  enemy  of  housc^s  m^ver  lo  be  i^non^d  is  tlu^  white  ant. 
This  eneri»(^tic  crc^atnri?,  as  well  as  I  wo  or  tln-cn^  of  his  allies,  is  so  vo- 
racions  that  tlu^  wooihMi  beams  and  tlooi's  of  houses  fre(][U(Uitly  must 
he  renewed  after  tlu^ir  attacks.  Every  effort  has  Ixhmi  madc^  by  tlu^ 
peo])le  to  avert  the  ravnj^c^s  of  tln^  ants;  ilnw  havc^  triinl  varnishini;  tin* 
woods  and  ])aintini;'  them  with  ]>oisom)us  com])ounds,  on  all  of  which 
lh(^  ants  siHMu  to  thriv(\  Hiei'e  arc^  some  woods  \\  hich  are  less  subject 
io  the  ])est  than  otinvrs,  but  nom^  is  (Mitir(dy  exein[)t. 

Houses  follow  tlu^  exanrph^  of  those  in  S])ain  and  tlu^  S])anish- 
American  countries  for  thcvir  interior  ari'an^enn^nt.  Almost  always 
the  dwelling-  is  bnilt  around  an  open  quadran^h^  or  (dse  tlu^ri^  is  a  drive- 
way throu<»'h  th'^  house  with  a  courtyard  in  ihe  interior  or  at  the  rear 
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uf  the  biiildiiii;-.  Sonu^tini(\s  (Ik^  h()US(^  s(^is  back  {vowx  (he  slrcet,  se- 
cliuled  by  a  liii^h  vall.  R(K>ins,  lialls,  rarria.iicway  and  courlyai'd  -.xw 
smoothly  paved  wiili  bh)eks  of  stone  brou«;ld  from  (]iiaii'i(^s  iii  China, 
The  Avails  an*  covered  with  whitewash  and  slone  stair^^'ays  lead  to  Ww 
second  tloor,  where  the  (dn>ic(*r  livin<;'  a])artmenls  always  ai'e  funiid. 
Windows  and  dooi's  an*  hd*t  o|kmi  as  mnch  as  possible  and  refrcsliinH 
bi'eezes  moderate  the  heal  (d'  nearly  all  S(*asons.  It  reqnii-es  no  exer- 
tion on  the  ])art  of  a  honseholder  to  mak(*  his  home  beanlifnl.  Ts^ahirr 
will  do  it  all.  Mosses,  vines  and  llowers  co\(vr  vM^vy  wall  and  trees 
spront  everywhere,  all  with  bh>ssoms  and  bhizes  of  eohir  in  every  |)la<'<\ 
expected  and  uni*xj)ected. 

Stocks  of  goods  kejd-  by  the  nu'rcdiants  of  Manihi  an*  always  small, 

becanse  of  tlu^  excessi\(^  and  indiscriminatf*  taxation  which   has  been 

a])plic*d  nmi(*r  the  Spa  rush  r<\i;im{\    Tlu*  (h^ah^r  makes 

„.,.,,  as  Iitth*  disidav  as  |)ossu)le,  m  ord(*r  to  avoid  the  an 

UA\p]  1.17  I 

FOR  SALE.  pearanci^  of  w(*ahh  and  conscMpuMd   taxation.     How 

(*ver,  tin*  stocks  of  Lioods  ar(*  fairly  w(*ll  s(*l(*ct(*d  and 
anything  ordered  can  b(*  ob(ai]u*d  i)romptly  fi'om  the  bond(*d  ware- 
honses.  Clothing  for  m(*n  and  wom(*n  alike  is  mad(*  to  or(h*r  in  h*SH 
tinn*  than  anywh(*n^  (*ls(*  on  (*arth,  ami  the*  goods  tliems(*lves  are  bronght 
to  the*  hojni*  of  the  cnslom(*r  foj-  s(*l(*ction  instead  of  reipiiring  a  shop 
[dng  exp(*dition. 

Silv(*r  and  gold  j(*wclry,  madi*  by  mitive  workmen  ami  sold  in 
th(^  stores  ()f  Mainia,  is  pi'ciiliarly  int(*restiiig  and  attractivi*.  r»ask(^l- 
work  of  all  sorts  and  fancy  matting  arc*  anoth(*r  oflering  of  tin*  shojis 
of  pecnliar  interest  to  strang(*rs.  ('onf(*ctions  of  gnava  ami  otlu^i' 
frnits  pre])are(l  with  native*  sngar,  a])peal  to  thos(*  fomi  of  sw(*(*t- 
nn*ats.  Chin(*S(^  stores  offer  fans  of  all  sorts  from  tin*  higln*st  to  the 
lo\v(*st  price.  I*arasols  and  nml)rellas,  which  an*  r(M|nir(*d  by  (*v(*rv- 
one,  whetln^r  in  dry  or  rainy  s(*asons,  form  a  large*  i)art  of  tin*  war(*s 
of  tin*  sho])k<*(^p(*rs.  Altog(*th(*r,  tin*  strang(*r  in  Manila  may  iind 
ph*nty  of  m)V(*lti(*s  to  l)ny  for  sonv(*nirs  of  his  jonrn(*y,  (  haract(*risti< 
of  the  conntry  and  (*xc(*(*dingly  int(*resling  to  tin*  i)(*opl(*  at  home*. 

One  of  the  nn)st  int(*resting  spots  of  Manila  is  the  old  Pace  cenie 
tery,  with  its  nuissivi*  walls  snggestive  rather  of  a  def(*nse  for  the  liv- 
ing than  of  a  last  refnge  of  the  <h*ad.     The  cemetinw  is  in  a  circnhir 
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spaci^  iiicIosiMl  by  a  hiii;(^  wall  of  masonry  oii;hl  or  Jiiiu^  foc^l  lliick  ami 

l(Mi  f(H't  Ingh.     The  only  (Mitraiicc^  is  (hroiiL;li  a  J^^ate^  of  iron  and  wood 

of  ^roat  slroni>lli,  which  si  ill  fui-lhor  adds  to  tho  a])- 

ix^arance  of  foriiiicalion.     Within  tliis  circnlar  wall  ^  '  ^     ''  ' 

^  ANCIENT 

is  a.  second  wall  built   in  tlu^  same  maiincr,  j)res(?nt-        (EMETKllY. 

ing  a  solid  front  to  tlu*  ext(Mior.  Tln^  interior  is  a 
hom\yeomb  of  eryj^ts  in  which  the  (*oftins  of  the  (hnid  ai'e  jda((Ml,  tin* 
(idranci*  b(^int;  sealed  by  small  ornannMital  tablets  cd'  stone  beai'in^' 
the  imnn^s  of  the  dead.  In  many  of  tli(^  ci'y])ts  there  is  a  (h)ubi(^  door, 
tin*  outer  one  beini;*  of  i;!ass,  throu^t;h  which  (luaint  image's  of  tin* 
Mrgin  and  tln^  infant,  dirist  or  some  otlnq-  decoi-ation  sucli  as  rudely 
fashioned  artiticial  llowc^rs  arc*  seen.  Each  cry])t  rents  for  about  ijp.'Jo 
yc^arly — a  small  fortune^  for  tliese  ])(m)|)1(» — and  wlnui  tlu*  inmati*  is  for- 
•^otteii  or  the  rcdativc^s  bi^'onu^  im])()verish(Hl  or  for  any  rc^ason  this 
i'(Mital  is  un])aid  tln^  rtunains  ar(^  imnuMliately  sw(^])t  from  tln^  tomb  and 
cast  into  a  common  recc^ptach*  for  all  lik(^  unfortunatc^s — ^Mhe  bone- 
yard.'' 

In  this  mixture  of  history  and  descriidion,  is  the  place  to  tell  the 
story  of  tlie  Avithdrawal  of  (Jeneral  A^i^uinaldo  ami  his  forces  from  the 
city  of  Manila  into  the  country.  I^uzon  was  so  entiridy  under  the  sway 
of  the  insurj;(*nts  that  tlun'(^  was  litth^  ditliculty  for  i\\vu\  in  tindiuLC  a 
Wfdcoim^  in  the  country,  once  tlu^v  (huided  to  accept  the  inevitabb^  and 
w  il  lHll•a^^•  fr(un  t  lie  capital. 

WIhmi  (i(Uieral  Otis  seid  wor<l  to  tlu^  insuri;-ents  that  th(\v  must, 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Manila  and  its  suburl>s  there  was  a  settled 
conviction  that  trouble  would  rcvsult.  Tln^  tiuK^  limit  was  set  at  S(^])- 
t(^mber  15,  and  as  this  time  drew  m^ar  and  no  movement  was  manifest 
in  the  native  barracks  the  .Vmerican  lines  were  stren<i;th(Mie<l  and 
pvei)arations  made  for  the  encountc^r  which  then  scm^ukmI  unavoidable. 
On  the  14th,  however,  it  was  stated  on  official  authority  that  tin*  in- 
^uro'ent  generals  had  a^^reed  to  move  out  of  tlu^  city  and  to  vacate^ 
tlie  convents  and  ])rivate  houses  that  tlnw  Iiad  appro])riated  for  their 
uulitary  uses.  Tliey  had  <>'on(^  to  (leneral  Otis,  and  after  a  lonii,  con.- 
sultation  this  peaceful  solution  of  the  ditticulty  had  been  reached. 

With  practical  unanimity  the  leaders  protested  that  they  were 
<  Mtirelv  friendlv  to  the  American  forces  and  that  thev  did  not  desire 
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io  do  aiiytlilng-  wiuch  would  ii|)|K^ar  nufricMidlv,     They  would  willin«;ly 

witlidraw  their  1roo])S   fioni    (lu^   niy   proviih^l   sonio  assurajice   \yvvv 

given  tlieui  that  if  i\w  Auiorieans  \vfi  the  Philippines 

llu^v,  the  insuru(vnls,  would  bi^  left  in  as  slront;  posi- 

LEFT  MANILA       tions  as  th(\v  had  oeeupii'd  before  the  viiy  was  sur- 

rendiTed.     Anotlu^r  point   was  brought  forward  vvvy 

slronoly  whieh  they  said  th(\v  were  exe(HHlini;ly  eoneerned  in  knowini;. 

This  was  wIk^IIum'  or  not  the  Spaniards  would  be  })hie(Hl  in  theii'  foruier 

def(Uises  and  t>iven  the  arms  thai  liad  been  surrendercHl,  and  wlu^ther 

Ihe  rtvlative  [)ositions  of  the  Spanish  and  insurij;(^nt  f*orees  would   be 

establisluHl  as  llnw  were  before  the  city  was  suri'en<h^red. 

(leneral  Otis  told  them  that  if  tlie  Ann^rieans  h^ft  tln^  lMnlip]>ines 
tlu^  S])aniards  would  be  restored  to  Iheir  (hdVnsive  ])osilions  and  their 
arms  given  them.  This  did  not  ])leas(^  the  insurgcMiis,  but  th(\y  agriMMl 
tliat  sueh  an  action  would  be  just  and  was  to  be  exp(M*ted.  Sonn^  of 
Ihem,  notably  (leneral  Pio  del  I*ilar,  a  hr(>-eater  who  has  liad  eomnnuid 
of  th(^  forces  at  Paeo,  showcnl  a  keen  resinitnu^nt  against  beting  scmiI 
out  of  the  eity,  and  it  was  thought  for  a  tinu^  that  (Jeneral  Pilar  would 
r(d)el  against  tlie  aeiiuieseenee  of  tln^  majority.  At  noon  on  Ihe  14th 
there  was  great  activity  anH)ng  tlie  insurg(uits.  Oflicers  were  riding 
around  and  big  numbers  of  troops  were  ccMitralizing  in  the  <liffer(Mit 
outdying  districts.  P^v(^n  then  it  was  a  doubtful  matter  wln^ther  or 
not  they  wi^re  to  retire  peaci^fully  or  wdietln^r  a  fow  of  thi^  rcdxdlious 
hotdn^aded  commanders  would  refuse  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the 
majority. 

A  rerpu^st  was  nuuh^  by  them  of  the  Am(^rican  general  command- 
ing the  Malate  and  Ermite  division  tluit  they  Ije  permitted  to  march 
n]>  the  Lunetta  with  tlu^ir  arms  and  pass  along  tlie  ground  wlu^rc^  the 
S])aniards  used  to  shoot  the  Filipinos.  It  was  a  pretty  sentimc^nt  and 
(buK^i-al  ()v(^nshire  gay(^  his  (M>ns(uit. 

At  5:80,  out  of  the  Calli^  \U'i\]  in  Ermita  a])peared  an  olTiccM'  on  a 
iUny  nativ(^  pony.  He  w^a  Toloncd  Callais,  one  of  the  able>st  oflicers 
in  the  entire  insurgent  army,  a  man  whose  wliole  f^(m]  was  in  the  cause, 
^\h()  is  well  educated  and  a  fine  strategist,  and  who  lias  [i  nobility  of 
iM^aring  that  marks  him  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  high  qualities.  Close 
at  the  heeds  of  his  pony  came  the  magnificent  Pasig  band,  composed 
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cntiiH'ly  of  iialivi^  inusiciiuis  and  iiunilx^riii^  iiinc^t y  ]>i(H'es.  J]v('i'y  man 
was  in  nniroi'm  an<l  llu^  ])'wri^  ^^k'.V  playiMl  was  a  slirriiiiL;"  wild  native^ 
marcli  tliat  s(^t  Uk^  li()rs(»s  to  prancing-  and  ov(^ryone  who  listened 
niiglin<4-  with  (Milliusiasni.  Thi^i  canu^  the  trooi)S,  hnndinnls  and  liun- 
dreds  of  them,  all  in  blue  diillint;  and  (nery  man  with  his  rille.  There 
were  over  six  hundred  of  tluun  and  llu^  ])icture  their  briglit  uniforms 
made  as  the  columns  of  four  wluMdcMl  out  of  the  (.'alle  Real,  down  the^ 
Calle  San  T^uis,  with  tlu^  bands  playint;  and  the  hors(Ns 
tearinjj;  back  and  fortli,  was  on(*  never  to  be  forgotten.  '     rrriTiox 

Tlironjj;s  of  i)(M)ple  watcluHl  tlu^  loni;  lim^s  march  by.         kealiziJ). 
Therc^  was  sonn^thinj;'  ])atheli(*  about  the  wluile  inci- 
dent, for  th(\y  were  biMUi;  driven  out  of  tlu^  city  which  th(\v  lia<l  fou<;'lit 
so  ]onj»"  to  t*et  into,  and  (^vcui  tliou^li  their  ])res(UHM*  within  the  Amer- 
ican lines  was  a   constant   menace^   and   tlu^r  withdrawal   absolutely 
necessary  one  could  not  ludj)  f(Mdin<;'  soivry  for  tlu^n. 

Down  the  (^alle  San  Luis  they  inar<  IkmI,  tlu^n  down  tlie  J^ico  road 
toward  the  walled  city,  to  th(^  Calh^  ]>a<^umbayan,  and  then  bet^aji  their 
triumphal  march  past  the  walls  of  old  Manila,  where  the  ramparts 
were  thronii;ed  with  Spanish  prisoners  watching  the  d(*parture  of  tlieir 
enemies.  This  was  thc^  nearest  that  a  ridxd  t1a<i;  had  ever  approacluMl 
the  walled  city,  and  it  must  have  b(Mui  a  soui'cc*  of  satisfjiction  to  the 
insurgents  to  show  tlu^r  strc^igth  to  tluMr  hatiMl  op])r(^ssors  by  pa- 
rading right  under  tlu^  anciiuit  walls.  Scores  of  carriages  were  drawn 
up  along  the  line  of  march,  and  many  of  tlieni  contained  Spanish  of- 
ficers. 

The  Wyoming  soldiers  lined  up  and  cheered  the  insnrgents  as  they 
nuirched  by  the  Wyoming  barracks,  and  it  soumled  strange^  to  lunir  one 
force  cheering  anotlu^i*  which  tlu^  day  Ix^forc^  was  lookiMl  on  as  half  an 
(iiemy.  It  w^as  a  good  thing,  how(n<^r,  and  it  made  the  insurgents  feel 
good. 

Swinging  from  thc^  Talk^  I^agumbayan,  which  circles  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  tlu^  walled  city,  tlu*  departing  native  troops  turned 
<lown  the  Lnnetta  and  straight  on  out  the  Calle  Heal,  never  stopping 
mitil  they  left  the  subnrbs  far  behind.  Over  in  Tondo  and  in  Paco  and 
in  Sanipaloc  and  in  tlu^  other  suburbs  where  the  insurgents  had  massed 
tin's  scene  w^as  being  repeated,  although  not  with  such  a  show  nor  with 
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HO  many  bands.  In  tiic  (wciity-lour  hours  of  September  II  over  four 
thousand  armiHl  insur<;ents  niarehed  out  of  the*  eity,  and  although  Uiany 
of  them  r(^turn(Ml  hiter  th(\v  wen^  unarnuHl  and  in  eons(M|U(^nee  weleome 
io  stay  as  h)ng  as  lh(\v  chose. 

(i(ui(»ra]  Otis  eonduchHl  th(/  airangenu^nts  for  tlie  <h^i)artur(»  of  tin* 
insurgcuits  very  skillfully,  for  it  was  a  delicate  situation  and  an  ill- 
advis(Hl  move  nii*;ht  hav(^  thi'own  tlu^  two  forces  into  a(*tive  conflict. 

Th(^  ni^xt  day  (September  15)  marked  the  opcuiintj;  of  the  con<;r(»ss 

of  tlu^  riiilippine  revolutionary  govcu'umc^nt  at  Malolos.     This  town  is 

(hirty-<^ight    kilometers  north   of  Manila,    and    it   is   tlu^   place   wlier(^ 

Ai;uinaldo  has  set  up  liis  government.    Stnn^'al  Annu' 

ULIPINO  uium  attended  thi^  opening.     Th(^  train  from  Manila 

( ONGKESS  AT  ^ 

MALOliOH.  ^^'^^'"^  jammed  with  natives,  and  a  givat  many  promi- 

ni^nt  Phili])i)in(*  mei'chants  and  hiwyers  were  on  board. 
About  ('ighly  r(\i)resentatives  from  diiT(^rent  pails  of  the  I?hilippine  isl- 
amls  were  in  Malolos  to  represent  their  various  districts.  The  town 
was  decora t(Kl  with  insurgent  flags  of  all  colors.  Any  design  that  re- 
nH)tely  ai>i)r()aclHMl  the  red  and  blue  of  the  true  tJag  was  made  to  serve, 
and  every  nipa  hut  kad  its  rudc^ly  fasliioned  flag  floating  out  from  tin* 
banana  and  palm  tr(H\s.  (V)ngr(\ss  was  held  in  a  (diundi.  The  first  ses- 
sion was  short  and  not  imposing. 

Aguinaldo,  in  svvalhnv  tail  and  a  dazzling  shiil  front,  calbnl  the 
meeting  to  order,  r(^ad  his  addr(\ss  and  then  retired.  The  session  was 
adjourned  until  tlu^  f(dlowing  day,  and  time  given  the  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  articles  of  tlie  new  constitution.  Through  the  court(*t4y  of 
Aguinahlo  the  American  newspaper  men,  Consul  Williams  and  several 
other  Americans  were  given  an  abundant  luncheon.  Speeches  were 
made  by  prominent  nuunbers  of  the  congrcvss  and  every  expression  of 
friendship  wan  nmde.  It  was  hai'd  to  r<^aliz<^  that  the  day  before  the 
American  forces  had  thrust  the  insurgcuits  out  of  tlu^  (*ity  of  Manila. 

Ther(^  wi^re  loud  ^^Viva  Ameri<'ano*s,'^  and  the  guests  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  w(^re  among  fricnids.  No  peo|)le  are  more  hospitable 
than  the  Filipinos.  At  on(^  tinu^  during  tln^  luncheon  a  S])aniard  from 
Manila,  who  was  connected  with  a  business  house  there,  was  arrested 
on  the  street  near  where  the  Anu^ricans  wf^'e  located  for  attempting 
to  arou.s(^  public  feeling  against  the  Americans.     He  had  b^en  circu- 
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I;ilini^'  wild  slorifs,  IdHJin?^'  to  iiillniiic  (he  more  iirnornnl  unlives  iii^ninNl 
i\\{^  visitors,  but  tin*  iiisni'^ciij  lenders  oidei'ed  Iiis  iimiiediatc^  arrest, 
'FIk^  Fasiii;  band  was  in  Malolos,  and  the  city  looked  i;ala  in  the  ex- 
trcMiie, 

Ai»iiinaldo  was  <piarter(Hl  in  an  i>\i]  convent,  wliicli  lia<l  l)een  con- 
v(*rted  into  a  f)lace  (d*  considei*able  i^randenr.  Here  ]i(^  received  d(d(/- 
oatcs  and  fi'iends  with  that  sci'enf^,  ini])hicab](»  h)ok  which  is  so  pe- 
cnliar  to  him. 

.hist  sont  hw  <\st  of  t  h(^  pi'oxi  nee  of  Manila  lies  the  provincf^  of  ( 'a\  it  e, 

winch   is  one*  of  tln^  most    important   on  th(»   island   of  Lnzon.     At    the 

n<n'lli(»rn  end  of  the  pro\inc(^  tln^  hind  lains  out    into  Mainla   hixy  in  a, 

lon<4'  peninsula,  \\hi(  h  in  turn  divi(h^s  into  two  smaller 

onviA  ]M)intin<>  toward  the  maiidand.     This  is  the  site  ' 

.  VXn  TOWN  OF 

{){'  tlu^  city  of  Cavite,  which,  Ix^sides  bein^  the  capital  (UVrrE. 

of  the  provinci^,  also  has  Ixhmi  tln^  northern  naval  sta- 
tion  of  the    I*hilip])in(^   liovei'nmi^ni.      Ih^re   was   tln^   sc(Mie   of   the   de- 
struction of  ihi'  Spanish    lleet    by   tin*  Amei'ican   sfjuadi-on    under  Ad- 
niiial  l)(nvcy.     Tln^  city  of  (^avit(^  is  about   six  niih^s  and  a   half  fi'om 
Manila  and  is  conniH-tiMl  with  tluM-apital  by  fr(M]U(Uit  f(^rryl)oafs. 

Luzon,  with  an  area  of  42, OOP  s(piar(^  nnl(^s,  in^-hades  more  than  a 
thii'd  of  tlu^  total  (^xtent  of  tlu^  land  surfa((*  of  tli(^  lMnlip])iii(^  islands, 
hi  its  nortln^'n  porlion  ar(^  (^xtiuisive  chains  of  lofty  mountains  with 
many  volcanic  ])eaks,  active  and  interestinn'.  Owe  of  fluMn,  ilu^  May(Ui 
volcano,  in  Albay  provinc(%  is  a  pc^'bud  cone  rising  to  a  luMi^ht  of  nn)i'e 
Ntaii  ten  thousand  te(d.  Tln^  vob-ano  of  Taal,  on  tin*  other  liand,  in 
tli(^  sauK^  ran^c^  is  om^  of  the  low(\st  active  \()lcanoes  k!n)wn. 

!n  hnzon  ai'(^  river  and  lak(^  systcans  second  oidy  to  thosi^  of 
Mindanao.  The  liio  (h'and(^  i\o  Ca^ayan,  which  risers  lU'ar  tlu^  center  of 
ttn^  island,  flows  into  tlu^  ocean  at  tln^  noi'tln^in  extriMuity  and  di'ains 
.'HI  imin(vns(^  ar(*a  of  ureal  b^'tility.  Ilei^i^  is  ^rown  the  b(\sf  tol)acco 
loused  in  the  aridiijxda^o.  The  liver  is  navi^abh^  for  soiiu^  distanci^, 
idtlumoii  the  bar  at  tlu^  moutfi  obstructs  thc^  <^ntranc(/  for  stc^amers  of 
^non^  than  t(Mi  fe(^t  draff.  Tlu^  Tantan^a  riviu-  also  risers  in  South 
^'Jiraballo  monntain,  but  tlows  in  tln^  o])])osit(^  dir(M'tion,  (Mupfyin^  into 
Manila  bay  by  a  dcdta  with  more  tlian  tw(Mitv  moutlis.    Tln^  low  ground 
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alini-  its  banks  is  (^^t(Mlsiv('ly  cnllivatiMl   and  produrrs  -oikI  (T<)I)s  of 
ri((^  and  sn,i;ar  (•an(\ 

Th(^  l.a<;una  dv  r>ay,  wliicii  is  bni  a  f('W  niih^s  inland  from  Manila, 

is  the  largest  body  of  frosli  waiter  in  llu^  archiiudap),  allinMii;li  sonn^ 

of  i\\v  Mindanao  lak(\s  ap])roa('h  it  ('los(^ly  in  sizo.     Its 

LAKES  AM)         oroatosi  l(Mi<;tli  is  twontydivi^  niilos  and  its  ,i;r(^ates( 

IxJuJx'l^  bivadtli  twonty-on(^     It   oni])ti(^s  into  Manila  bay  by 

tho  Tasii;   rivor,   winch   si'pai'att^s  tln^   nowor  portion 

of  tho  rai)ilal  from  tlu^  old,  an<l  is  navii^abh^  to  tlu^  lak(^  for  small,  tlat- 

bottonuHl    stc^anu^rs.      Lakc^   l*.<nnbon,    from    tln^   r('nt(-r  of   wliirli    rises 

Taal   volcano,  nu^asnn^s  fonrtoon  by  eUn'on  nrili^s, 

Th(^    natnral    n^sonrci^s    of    Lnzon    luv    oiH)rnH)ns.      rvirh    doi)osits 
of  o()l(i  and  otlua-  valnablo  mini^rals  liav(^  loni;  biM^n  known  to  (^\ist. 
TIh^  soil  is  very  i)ro(butivo  and  yi(dds  tlu^  orc^ahq*  part  of  the  sn^^ar 
raised  in  the  arehipehii^o,  too^ther  with  hc^np,  eoffin^  eaeao,  rice,  to^ 
baeeo,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  nH)r(^  im])ortant  stai)h^  prodnrts  of  tiu^  colony, 
laizon  is  the  most  i)o])nlons  island  of  all  tln^  rhilipi)in(^  arc]iip(^lai;(>, 
some  estimates  as  to  the  nnndx^s  of  its  i!dial>itants  rnniuno'  as  hioh  as 
r>,(}()(),()0().     The  nH)st  ini])ortant  of  the  nnnu^rons  trilx^s  into  which  the 
people^  ar(^  divided  are  th.e  Tai^aloos  and  tln^  Ilocanos.     l*>oth  ar(^  civil- 
ized and  as  a  rnh^  ord(M'ly,  althoni;h  bri<;anda.i;e  is  not   nneoninn)n  in 
the  Tai>alo.u  territory.     It  is  from  this  trib(^  that  tln^  oroater  ])art   of 
A^ninaldo's  snpjxni  in  th(^  insnrriH-tion  of  tln^  Filipinos  has  b(Mni  drawn. 
In  a  later  cl)a])ter  on  the  peoph^  (d  tlu^  Philippin(\s,  moj'c^  dc^tailed  in- 
forniath)n  wdll  hv  inclmhMl  on  the  racers  inhabiting-  this  island. 

Theabs(^nc(M)fpro])er  railway  facilities  is  not  as  on^at  a  handica])  in 
llm  rhili])])in(\s  as  it  mi.t^ht  be  in  som(^  other  conntri<\s,  for  the  remark- 
ably irrei>nlar  coastdim^  and  tlu^  extendiMl  interioi'  water  systems  en- 
jibl'e  the  travcdei-  to  reach  tlie  .^r(nvt(M'  j^art  of  tln^  archipf^lai^o  by  boat. 
There  are  littles  lii^ht-draft  steamboats  which  o()  almost  everywdH'r<' 
and  which  chart»(^  vcoy  low  fari^s,  whih^  npon  (W(*ry  navit^able  stream, 
lake  and  bay  are  small  boats  which  can  b(^  hired  for  an  insinnitic^anl 

snm. 

A  steamer  rnns  from  Manila  nortlnvard  aloni*;  the  west  coast  of 
l.nzon  n(^arly  to  ('ap(^  P»oj(^ador.  At  any  on(^  of  S(n^(>ral  ports  the 
traveler  who  is  willing  to  undergo  discomfort  may  begin  an  excursion 
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into  \\n'  iiit(^ri()i*  of  lli(^   ishmd,   wiic^ri'  scciKa'y   ol'  j^n/at   Ixnuity   will 

1)(^  foiiiid   and    naliv(^  inaiiiK^rs  and   cnslonis  may  b(/  sludicd   in   their 

inosi  i)riniili\(^  condiiion.    Tlieri^  is  \vv\  li((](^  (lani;(^r 

to  the  travidor  in  tlu^  (\\tr(Mno  north  alonii  the  coast,        (ONJ)ITIONS 

FACINU 
for  ih(^  natives  arc^  ln)S])ital)l{^  to  the  limit  of  their    'j  jn,^  qj>  vvkij^^ji. 

in(^ans  and  (jnite  docih'.     Tlie  connti'v  is  little  enlti- 

vat(Ml  by  civilized  m(dhods  (»xc(^])t   in  th(^  moi'e  a('C(\ssibl(^  ])ortions,  and 

o])])oi't  nnit  i(^s   for  dev<do])ment    by   AnuM'ican    capital    and    cMu^roy   are 

(^lormous. 


ClIArTEK  X. 

ILOILO  AND  TUB  VISAYAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

J>-lrmds  of  the  Visayan  Group — Insurgent  Comx^li<;<'xtions  at  Iluilo — The  Journey 
from  Miuvila  to  Fanay — Arrival  at  the  City — Critical  Conditions—Commertt' 
of  lloilo—I^eighboring^  Towns  of  Panay — Cebu  and  Its  History — Natural 
i'eatures  of  Panay — The  Island  of  Negros  and  Its  Products — Siquijor — Sarnai-, 
the  Third   of  the   Pliilippines — The  Town   of  Catbalogan. 

IN  TIIIO  u(M)orii|)]ii(al  uroupiiiu  of  Mie  PliilippiiK*  islainls,  liic  Visaynii 
archipelago  has  a  plact^  of  ils  own,  ami  in  it  arc  foiiiHl  the  s(mm)1h1 
ami  third  i'oinincrcial  citiiss  of  thi^  Phili])pincs — Iloih)  and  (\4)n.  The 
XMsayan  i^ioii])  lies  direeily  north  of  the  Lj,rea(  island  oi'  Mindanao  and 
south  of  Luzon,  al(hotii!;h  it  is  not  eonside^red  to  inelndi^  all  of  the  isl- 
ands direetly  south  of  tlu^  w(^st(^rn  ])ortion  of  laizon.  The  most  im- 
portant islands  of  thc^  ij^ronp  ar(^  Panay,  on  which  is  tlu^  city  of  Iloilo; 
(fuimaras,  Xc^^ros,  Cebn,  r>ohol,  Samar  and  L(\vt<^ 

Iloilo  has  come*  into  familiciiity  in  the  last  f<*\v  months  l)(H'aiiS(^  of 
its  importance  in  the  S])anish -insurgent  com  ])li  cat  ions.  Aftcn^  the 
captiir(^  of  Jlanila  by  tln^  American  forces,  Iloilo  was  ^\\v  seat  of  KS])air 
ish  ,i>ov(Tnment  in  the  IMiili])pines.  It  was  then  sni-ronndfMl  by  the 
insur^iMits,  who  besiei^xMl  tlu^  city  until  the  Spanish  commander  sirr- 
r(nHl(n'ed  to  them.  This  situation  was  a  consideral>h^  pnzzlt^  to  th(> 
Anu^rican  aut]ioriti(\s  in  tlu^  islamh  It  ])laced  the  insur^cMit  forces  in 
posscsssioTi  of  th(^  scMond  city  in  tlie  arcliipela^^o,  with  an  amph^  sup])ly 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  Thiw  proccMMled  to  or:L»anizt*  a  government  of 
tlu^ir  OAvn,  (]uit(^  (listinot  from  tliat  of  whicli  A^i;uinaldo  was  tln^  Innid, 
iinnouncing  it  as  tln^  Visayan  iH^])iil)lic.  WIkmi  AnuMacan  troops  w(^rc 
hurried  to  Iloilo  from  Manihi,  300  mikss  away,  tlu^v  w(*r(*  forbidden  tlic 
priviles^e  of  landing  and  tlu*  situation  IxM-ame  more*  than  critical.  This 
Avas  at  the  time  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  was 
under  discussion  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  state  of  affairs  at 
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iloilo   was   brou^'lit;    into    parliciilar   ])r(>niin(»ii('(\      Th(^r(»    was   a    t^cii- 

(^ral  seniinieiit  of  rc^liictaiicc^  iliroii^Iioiit   th(^  coiiniry  to  kih^  AiiH^Tican 

arms    tiiriUMl    ati^aiiist    an    ]Tisiirg(»iil    l)()(ly    who    lia<l 

exjH'Iled   tlK^ir  (Mieiuu^s   from    tlu^  sch-oikI    sironi>hol<l         \,A',\  \, 

of  flie  island,   and   W(^r(^  standing  upon  tli(M*r  riglits    ^yuounI)  H.OILO. 

as  victors  ovc^r  tlu^  Spaiusb  to  demand  (M)nsid(^ration 

nnd    ind(^])on(]onc(\      L(^t    Mr.    M('('ntcli(H)n,    tlu*    artist    (•orr(\spon<](Mit, 

describe  bis  ini(4*(\stint;  jonrnc^y  from  Manihi  to  Ib)iio,  ma<b>  hist  Sc^p- 

1(^mber,  wln^n  conditions  \xvv(^  strainiMl  l)nt  b(^fore  tln^  insnrgc^nts  liad 

taken   the   city: 

Tbe  tri|)  b(d\V(M»n   tlj(^  two  citic^s  is  one  of  tln^  most  cbarming  ex- 

jieriences  tliat  a  Iraveb^-  coubl  ev(M' bojx^  for.    Sonn*  day,  wben  llu^  army 

of  tonrisis   invad(^s  tbc^  nnlipj)in(\s  and   tbe  r(Hl    gnidebook   and    tbe 

])ersona]ly  comlncted  tour  b(H*ome  (^stablisbed  fealnri^s,  tb(^re  will  b(^ 

]>ag(^s  and  pages  in  tln^  steanisliip  prosp(M-tns(\s  donotiMl  to  it.  Tbe  island 

s(^a  of  Japan,  tbe  Tbonsand    Islands  of  tb(^  St.    l^awrence,  tbe  castle- 

ca])ped  peaks  of  tb(*  Kbine  ami  tlu^  beantifnl  (lobbMi  Horn  of  Tnrkey 

will  bave  a  new^  rival.     Daring  tln^  forty  boiii^s  tbat  it  takes  one  of  tbe 

small  steamers  of  tbe  Compania  Maritima  to  make  tbe  ran,  tbe  sight 

of  land  is  never  lost,  and  tbe  scen(^  is  constantly  shifting,  and  is  always 

new  and  wwiderfnl.    Tbe  vessc^l  passes  by  dozens  of  islands,  every  one 

of  which  is  glorious  in  tbe  ricdmess  of  its  foliage,  the  splendor  of  its 

mountain  sides  or  the  dazzling  wdiiteness  of  its  long  stretch  of  sandy 

beach.    Sometimes  you  are  in  a  narrow  channel,  w  ith  great  uplifts  of 

brilliant  green  rising  on  either  hand;  then  you  are  carried  into  an  open 

sea,  with  only  the  blue  hills  of  distant  islands  breaking  tbe  serene 

horizon  or  clusters  of  waving  palm  trees  or  some  lonely  coral  atoll 

swimming  on  tbe  skyline  like  a  nurage  on  the  desert.    On  one  side  may 

be  tbe  lofty  purple  beiglits  of  an  island  mountain 

range,  standing  out  against  the  angry,  ominous  black-        ^  JOUKINEl 
^  '       ,  "^  ,  "^   ,         ,  .   ,  .      ,  .      .      FROM  LUZON  TO 

ness  of  tbe  storm  clouds  wbudi  seem  to  be  everlast-  panay. 

ingly  rioting  in  imposing  tumult  around  the  crests; 
on  the  other  side  may  be  gleaming  strips  of  beach,  with  tangles  of  trop- 
ical verdure  lining  them;  then  long,  easy  slopes  of  rich,  brilliant  moun- 
tain sides  fading  aw^ay  to  a  jagged  skyline  of  distant  blue.  There  are 
several  volcanoes  that  are  active,  and  may  be  marked  by  tbe  hazy 
^nioke  that  lifts  lazily  against  the  clouds. 
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AxiHi  now  llu^ri^  an^  Xiny  IVw  v(^ss('ls  vi^iil  iiriii^-  on  Hk^  nm,  for  (Ik* 
(^HnjiMnia  3Iariliina,  which  is  a  Spanish  conciMn^  has  only  two  of  ij;, 
vossols  put  under  llu^  Anu^iacan  ihxix,  and  1hos(^  (hal  carry  the  Sj)an- 
isli  \U\^y  ari^  afraid  to  vcninro  oul  of  Manihi  or  [h)ih)  for  f(^ai'  of  (h- 
insur<;('nt  stcnuni^i's  that  li(^  in  hidin^  anions  the  covers  of  tln^  archi- 
pohii^o  waitini;  to  (hisli  out  and  soiz(^  any  th)atini;  thin<;'  that  shows  tlu' 
vv{\   and  y(dh)w  at    its   })calv. 

In  ('(unpany  witii  tlii(H'  other  corrcsspoudonts,  1  started  for  Hoilo 
several  (hiys  a^jio.  Fp  to  tins  time  no  Ann^riean  had  nia(h'  the  ti'ip 
sinci^  peae(^  was  ihn  hired,  and  we  had  a  i^ood  d(*al  (d'  curiosity  to  know 
how  W(^  wouhl  l)(^  rec(MV(ML  Tin*  ofticers  (d'  the  Hut  nan,  on(^  of  the 
Spanish  steanu^s  r(MMUitly  i)Iaced  undiu*  our  lla^'  as  an  insurance 
against  insui'0(\nt  attatdy,  hjokcMl  on  us  with  consi(h'ral)](^  susjucion,  for 
th(w  W(*r(^  all  S]>anis]i  and  in  whohvsonn^  fear  of  tlu^  i^ovtuaior-o'euiu'al 
now  at    Hoilo. 

.Mr.  r>alfour,  a  y(u^n^•  Scotclnnan,  an<l  the  inaiiai;(^r  of  tlu^  Iloilo 
l>ranch  of  llu^  llon«;koni;  and  Shan^^hai  bank,  was  tln^  only  other  pas- 
S(Uii;('r  on  board  who  s])ok(^  Ent»lish.  As  the  V(\ss(^l  r(»ach(Ml  tln^  islan<l 
of  Pauay  aud  steanuHl  alouu  <lown  tlu^  coast  lie  pointed  out  the  posi- 
tions held  by  llu^  insur^i^nts.  Wdn^n  sln^  reailuM]  (^)nce]>ciou,  Wm,'  place 
<?f  th(»  farih{\st  advance^  of  tlu^  r(»volut  ionary  forceps,  the  S])ania]'ds 
lo<dv(Hl  with  anxi(uis  (^ai^fnan^ss  at  tlu^  distant  shore  line  and  the  word 
''insurrecto"  occuri'ed  with  much  fr(H|U(uicy.  It  was  noticiMl,  too,  that 
with  I\lr.  I>alfour  there  was  a  dis})osition  to  conduct  all  i'(d'er(Mic(\s  to 
th(^  ])res(^iit  operations  on  tlu^  island  in  a  dec  idi^l  undertone. 

Iloilo  was  n^aclKMJ  in  the  nnddle  of  the  aft(uau)on.  Tt  is  a  tvpieal 
tropical  S|)anish  town,  situated  on  a  Hat,  sandy  ])oint  of  land  which 
juts  out  into  tln^  sti^ait.  (Juimai'as  island  lies  two  inib^s  to  the  (nist- 
ward,  and  Ixwond  it  w(^re  the  volcanic  mountains  of  N(\i;ros  islantl. 
A  nunibcu'  of  S])aiush  vessels  W(UY*  lyn^K  in  tln^  harbor  and  a  <>reat(^r 
nunib(M'  couhl  Ix^  s(hui  in  the  river.  A  small  boat  (^ame  out  of  tln^  river 
and  approacluMl  the  l^>utvmn.  As  sln^  stopt)e<]  aloni»sid(^,  the  pilot  eanie 
aboard  and  mad(^  pr(q)arations  to  take  the  vessel  into  the  river,  but 
when  lie  found  that  tlnu-f^  W(*r(^  Americans  on  board  he  ])roceeded  iin- 
mediatidy  back  to  Ihe  to\vn.  Tln^i-e  was  a  lonu;  wait,  and  then  we 
r(^alized   that  an  obstacde  liad   evidi^ntlv   rc^ared   its  horrid    front  and 
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TYPE  OF  HIGH.CLASS  WOMAN  OF  MANILA 

The  wDiiuni  of  the  Miilay  tribes   are  delicate  of  foiiti  and  feature  and  more  iiUn 
those  of  Mongolian  type,  of  wliotn  many  are  foiiiKl  iu  tlie  Pliilippiiies.     Tlu: 
ifhose  portrait  appears  lierewitli  has  an  admixture  of  Cliinese  blood. 
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that   an    objection    had    Ixhmi   advanced    n^^ni'dini;    our   landinj^^      TIk^ 

Spaiiiard.s  on  board,  who  wcn^  (h^hiy(Ml  in  landing,  regarded  ns  with 

])ronouuced  disfavor.     The  captain  tlu^n  came  to  us 

and  through  Mr.  l^alfour  infornuHl  us  that  W(>  woubl  ^"^^  AMERICANS 

liave   to    produce    passports    and    ollicial    crcMhMitials       UNWELCOME. 

from  (Jeneral  Otis.     As   we  Iiad  none,  and,  in   fact, 

liad  never  (^'(MI  thought  that  th(^r(^  might  b(^  a  ncMc^ssity  for  such  things, 

we  bc^gan   to  ent certain   the   i)ros])ect    of  b(^ing   comi)elhMl    to   go   bai  1; 

to  Manihv  without  binding. 

A  st(?am  biuncli  finally  cam<^  out  of  Ihi^  river  and  bor(»  down  on  the 
Ibituan.  Present ly  a  S|>anish  oi'liciq*  cam(^  aboard,  an<i  a  long  and 
(^arnest  c()ny(M'sation  was  hehl  betwin^n  liim  and  th(^  caj>tain.  Aftc^r 
some  minutes  we  werc^  infornuMl  by  Mi\  l>alfour  (hat  it  would  be  necc^s- 
sary  for  us  to  g(^t  ])(^rmission  from  thc^  gov(^]'nor-g(Mn^ral  aHowing  us  to 
lamb  He  kindly  volunt(H^r(Ml  to  sch^  tlu^  Ibitisb  consul  and  (Muleavor 
to  obtain  tliat  ix^rmission.  Tlu^  launch  tlu^i  sti^amiMl  back  to  the  city 
wiili  him  on  board,  and  it  Avas  noticed  with  somc^  inter(^st  that  arnuMl 
carabinieros  were  left  on  tlu^  shi]),  two  postinl  at  (^ach  gangway.  Thc^r^^ 
was  a  terrific  wait.  At  nearly  (>  o'clock  the  v(?ss(d  got  ]>erniission  to 
])roceed,  and  about  ():^>()  sh(^  drc^w  up  at  the  wharf  in  Iloilo  river.  We 
W(Te  then  informed  tliat  w(^  would  Ix^  ])ermitted  to  land  and  that 
the  governor-gxaua'al  wishcMl  to  S(h^  us  at  once.  A\'e  were  alloAvcnt  to 
land  our  small  luggage,  and  through  tln^  courtesy  of  the  ])()rt  officials 
it  was  not  examined. 

Our  cards  were  at  once  S(^nt  to  tlu^  gov(MMior  ami  we  w(mh^  asked  to 
come  to  him  early  in  tin*  morning.  Thert^  wc^'e  no  hotcds  in  lown,  but  tlu^ 
Faiglish  residents  took  us  in  with  a  kindmsss  and  hospitality  that  ovc^'- 
wlielmed  us.  Early  the  folloAving  morning  a  small  dcdegation  of  Anu^r- 
icans  Avas  ushered  into  the  ])resenc(^  of  Ooverm)r-(i{unu'al  tiios  at  the 
ofticial  pala(H\  Tlu^  gcmeral  is  a  large  man  of  im])osing  military  pres- 
ence, and  was  courteous  in  tlu^  extreme.  It  was  ex])lained  through  an 
int(47)reter  that  tlie  visitors  w^ere  Anuu'ican  newspaper  repres(*ntativ(^s, 
who  were  charnuMl  with  tln^  beauty  of  the  islands,  and  who  wIsIumI 
Ix^fore  returning  to  America  to  mak(^  a  trip  among  the  soirtln^rn  islands. 
The  general  volunteercMl  every  <M)urtesy  and  offered  b^ttc^rs  of  intro- 
duction to  various  iioverno^'^  ^*n  Mindanao  and  tln^  8ulu  group,  but  he 
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explained  tliat  stc^aniers  wi^n^  nniiiiui;-  vi^ry  iiT(\i;iilarlv,  and  that  Ik^ 
did  not  want  ns  io  vi^nlniH^  into  Ww  inh^rior,  ont  of  r(\<Ji;ard  for  our  pei'- 
sonal  saf(My. 

Conditions  in  Iloilo  \V(»re  critical.  Tlu^  iidial>itants  were  alnioHt 
t(^rror-stri(k(^n,  for  tlu^  insurgents  wcmh^  ex])(H't(Ml  to  attack  within  two 
days.  The  town  was  almost  (k'f<^nseh^ss.  An  ohl  fort,  wlrich  was 
ancic^nt  a  hnndrcMl  years  ago,  coninnunhHl  I  he  harl)or,  but  it  spent  all 
its  tinu^  connnandini;,  for  Wn^w^  ^vi'Vv  no  i;uns  mount (m1  in  it.  A  line  of 
sioTU^  breastworks  (\\t(^nd(Ml  itloni;-  tlu*  beaclu^s  aronnd  the  town,  but 
tlicw  w(^re  7'idiculons  as  ])]'ot(Mlion  auainst  any  forc(^  (*xcei)ling*  infaidry 
foi'{(\s,  which  mi^hl  attack  by  swimming  across,  'riie  river  was  ehokf^l 
with  Spanisli  steanu^i's  that  were*  afraid  to  verdure  out  und(*r  the  Span- 
ish llai;-.  A  lew  trooi)s  were  scatti^red  tli]'oni;h  tlu^  town,  but  tlnw 
were  so  fVw  and  badly  oi\nanizc<l  that  tliey  only  serviMl  to  emphasizi^ 
the  fact  that  tln^  city  was  ]>ractically  d(^fens(d(»ss.  P>ig' 
IXSima'AlS       }>(>(]i(.s  of  insuri'('nts  w(4'(^  known  to  be  advancin^r  from 

THF  (ITV  north   and   west,  and  a  titanic  eltort  was  bein^ 

mad(^  to  colhM't  troops  sntticic^nt  to  stop  tlu^r  ad- 
vancers. Ther(^  wc^ri^  tlirtM^  Spanish  gunboats  in  the  riv(^r,  tin*  Samar, 
Mindoro  and  El  Cano.  ^riu*  two  first  nanuMl  w(*r(^  small  and  of  the  sann* 
siz(^  as  the  Callao,  bnt  tin*  last  was  much  lart>(n\  Her  engines  were  in 
bad  order  and  it  was  common  gossip  that  if  her  heaviest  gnns  Averi^ 
fired  the  shock  would  sliakc^  the  sliij)  to  pieces. 

The  day  after  our  visit  1o  the  govc^rnor  a  transi)ort  arrived  from 
Paragua  having  150  tr()o|)s.  It  was  l(\arn(Ml  that  (Jem^'al  liios  was  con- 
centrating all  th(^  Spanish  forces  of  the  oth(?r  islands  on  l^inay,  in  the 
ho])e  of  preventing  the  fall  of  the  city  Ix^fore  the  conclnsion  of  tln^ 
Paris  conf(?iH'nce.  During  tln^  following  threc^  days  other  transports 
arrived  with  ti'oops,  which  were  at  onc(^  sent  off  to  a  secret  destination. 
The  inhal>itants  w(^re  given  to  nndc^i'stand  that  the  tr()0])s  Avere  being 
sent  to  reli(ne  otlier  garrisons,  bnt  it  was  found  that  th(\y  in  reality 
were  being  dispatched  to  Antigue  on  the  west  coast,  wheri^  the  in 
snrgents  were  advancing. 

The  English  residents  of  Iloilo  were  eagerly  hoping  for  the  arrival 
of  American  warships,  feeling  that  the  presence  of  an  American  forcf^ 
would  prevent  the  outbreak  and  massacre  that  otherwise  would  surely 
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T'<^su!l.  1  li«^  husiiu'ss  iiitcrrsls  ur(^  all  iiopci'ul  that  tlu^  Americans  will 
retain  tln^  islands,  loi*  tlic^y  UhA  that  no  jx^aiM^  can  hv  cxpcMtcd  as  long 
;is  ihc  SpanlaJ'ds  reniaiu   in    Iloilo. 

Th(^  three  lai\i';c  towns  of  the  island  of  Pa  nay  arc  Iloilo,  Molo  and 
Jaro,  all  of  which  ai'o  Imnchcd  togc^tlnvr  down  at  IIk^  sontlu^usteru  cor- 
ner. Tli(^  tirst  named  is  thi*  bi^'  comnu^'cial  center,  where  all  the  Enro- 
])(^ans  liv(s  and  it  ranks  even  as  ^ureat  as  Mainla  in  tin*  (^\t(?nt  of  some 
of  its  slii})piniL;".  Aloni;^  th(*  I'ivr^r  and  thc^  q^iay  lliei'e  are  immense  go- 
(h)wns  filled  with  liemp,  sni^ar  and  co])ra,  ami  in  time  of  ])(^ac(^  ther(^  an^ 
lin(\s  of  st(^am(^rs  and  sailini;  schooners  constantly  rnnnin<i;  betw(MMi  th(» 
town  and  thi^  <;i-eat  sngar  ami  hemp  districts  of  N(\i;ros,  Mindanao, 
Leyte  and  the  coasts  of  the  islaml  of  Panay  itscdf.  dnst  now  th(»r<^  ai'e 
oidy  occasional  steannM-s  plying  back  and  forth,  ami  these*  fiy  sonu^ 
llai!,  otlu^r  than  tlu^  Hpanisli  i!ai;". 

Tin*  town  of  Iloilo  is  not  espcM-ially  int(^r(^stini»',  tlu^  most  attractive 
thini^"  abont  it  Ix^ini^'  that  it  is  a  little  cooh^r  than  Manila.  Tln^  olTicial 
resid(^nc(^  of  tlu*  j)res(^nt  i^"ov(M'nor-i;'{Mi(M'al  of  tin*  lMiili]4)in(^s  ov(^rh)oks 
th{^  ]>laza  and  is  not  ])articnlarly  im])osini^\  On  tln^  other  side  of  the 
])laza  arc*  tln^  catluMlral  and  tlie  bi<4'  bnilding  ()ccn])i(Ml  by  tlu^  priests. 
Tin*  chief  bnsiness  honses  are  all  on  the  CalU^  IJeal,  or  chief  street  of 
the  town,  and  with  only  two  (exceptions  arc^  owned  b^^  Enj^lislmien  or 
Chinese.  Tin*  S])anish  popnlation  is  nsnally  conn(Mted  with  the  gov- 
(M^nnuMit  or  army  in  some  way,  or  els(*  work  for  tin*  English.  There  are 
three  newspaix^rs— t he  rorv(*nir  dc*  Bisayas,  tin*  Eco  d(*  Panay  and  the 
lleraldo.  Tin*  Poi'venir  is  tln^  only  one  that  is  repntable  and  fairly 
trnstAVorthy.  Tin*  Eco  is  bitter  in  the  most  malig- 
nant form.    On  the  day  we  arrived  in  Iloilo  it  ])rint(Ml        ^]!^l^^^,.t^]^ 
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an  article^  stating  that  tin*  Ami^acan  soldiers  in  Ma-      attimCTIONS. 

nila  were  bloodthirsty  and  wvn^  killing  mitives  and 
tortnring  tlu^n  witli  all  kinds  of  barbarity.  This  has  been  the  hind  of 
lunvs  it  has  j)rint(Ml  simu^  the  war  b(\gan.  Among  nniny  of  the  natives 
of  Iloilo  there  is  an  (established  b(di(d*  that  the  Anu^ricans  ar(^  Indians 
witli  long  hair  ami  an  abnormal  thirst  for  blood.  This  impression  has 
<\\isted  becanse  most  of  the  natives  have  never  seen  an  American.  As 
«i  natnral  consequence  of  this  the  members  of  our  partj^  were  objects 
<'f  a  good  deal  of  concern  and  curiosity.    In  other  words,  from  the  time 
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we  lu^ard  what  Aiucricans  wvrv  su]>1)(>s(m1  !->  be  in  (ho  (^yes  of  (he 
natives  we  felt  Ihat  Ave  weic^  a  sort  of  ^^'xluMt  A/'  and  eur  objeel  in 
]if(^  was  to  livi^  down  the  j'epntatiou  of  our  enmilryuien  and  show  whal 
iiiee  people  Aniei leans  really  arc^  Mr.  l>a\is  and  Air.  IJass  are  not 
])arti('ularly  feroeious  hxd^ini;',  and  1  havi^  soiiu^  ho[)(^  (liat  history  will 
not  record  nie  as  one  who  ]ov(\s  slani^hler  and  gloats  over  the  niassaeri^ 
of  innocents.  These  i)ersonal  confessions  may  b(*  (excused  as  having 
a  d(dinit(^  bearini;'  on  tlu^  story.  Hn^refore,  in  tlu^  history  (d'  the  world 
tlu^'e  were*  pr(d)ab]y  never  Ix^fort^  threi^  individuals  who  so  coni])le(ely 
i'lnbodied  all  tlu^  essentials  of  peaecfnlness,  i^ood  beha\'i(ii'  ami  hii;h 
and  lofty  conduct  as  W(*  did  whih^  (»n  exhibilion  duiiniL:,  our  missi(m  of 
(Mdi«^Id(*nnHMi(. 

Th(4'e  arc^  two  l)anl;s  in  lloilo,  the  llonii,koni;'  and  Shanghai  bank 
and  tlu^  l>anco  I'^ilipiua  lOspanoL  Tln^  Huaner  is  of  course  a  branch  of 
th(^  i;r(^at  ori(?ntal  bank  of  th(»  sann^  nann^  an<l  is  abnost  as  sti-oni;-  as 
tlu^  T>ank  of  England.  If  is  a  sllvtM'  l)ank,  howi^vor,  all  its  ojuM-aticuis 
beinj;  conduetiMl  on  that  basis,  Mr.  (\  II.  I'alfour,  Ihe  manat^cr,  is  a 
first  cousin  of  Rol)ert  Louis  Stt^venson  and  was  om*(^  stalioncMl  in  Xc^w 
York  city  for  six  months  in  tln^  irdi^rests  of  tln^  1)ank. 

ilr.  l>alfour  had  just  bron<;ht  down  fi'om  .Manila  ir>0,()0()  Mc^xican 
dollars  on  tlu^  Jbilium,  TIu*  Si)anish  auth(U'i(i(/s  (\xamimMl  this  ship- 
nuuit  very  closely.  ]^^)r  sineral  yi^ars  tlu^ii^  lias  Ixu^n  a  law  prohibit iiu^ 
th(^  circulation  of  Mexican  dollars  of  a  latc^r  datc^  tlian  ISTT,  and  as 
anioni;'  the  prt^scuit  shipnuud  wer(/  soim^  of  a  latc^i'  datc^  for  awhih^  th(/r(^ 
was  j^i'eat  dani>er  that  the  shipment  would  b(*  <Mni(iscat(Ml  by  thc^  au 
thorities.  After  sonu^  discussion,  su])])ort(Ml  by  tlu^  high  standing  of 
Mr.  Balfour  Avith  tln^  Spaniards,  tln^  shipment  was  r<d(^ased  and  sent 
ba(  k  to  Manila. 

There  is  an  I^nglish  club  with  a  nieml)(?rship  of  about  t wc^nty-iivc^ 
four  or  five  of  whom  iwv  (brnuins,  six  or  eight  English  an<l  the  rest 
Scotch.  Nearly  all  tin/  Riatons  in  lloilo  hap])en  1o  be  Scot<'h.  Only  on(^ 
cafe  of  any  ])r(4(*nsi(ms  could  be  fouud^  and  that  is  ])UT'(^ly  a  S])anisl) 
caf(^,  wlu^re  (bishing  Castilian  offuM^'s  sit  ten  or  iw(dve  hours  a  day  tril 
ing  how  Sagasta  ought  to  have  run  things. 

About  five  niih  s  cmt  from  lloilo  is  Jai'o,  but  it   isn't  i)rom)unccd 
that  Avav.    Tt  sounds  as  if  it  werc^  sp(dl(Ml  TlarroAV,  and  for  the  first  day 
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or  two  I   ilioii^hl    j)(M)ple  \v('i'(^  lalkini;  aboul    lli<^  lOn^lisli   jnrjuiriilory 

scliool.    TIh^  roa<l  out  is  iH-iUii  il'ul  will)  iropirni  splciHlor,  Ijiil  i  lie  ])ri(lii,(' 

is  broken  <lo\\  ii  juk!  one  lias  a  i^ood  walk  in  ilic  blaziiii;  suHsliiiic  before 

one  r(^aelHSS  .laro.    And  afler  a  short  resicb^ncc^  in  Iloilo 

a  person  aiMpiires  a  wlioh^sonn^  fear  of  i]\v  niidda  v  snn.      '  \  \  '  \ 

The  local  fo]'eiiJ:n  r(^si(l(/nls  were  earnesf  in  I  heir  warn-    3iAFKKF'r-ri.VCK. 

ini;'s  ai^ainsl  exposui^^  lo  llie  snn,  and  alKUil    Ihe  fn  si 

ihinii,-  ihat   is  doni^  when  down  IheK^  is  lo  bny  a   hiri;«'  snn  hal    whieh 

rh)S(dy  reS(Mnbh\s  a  llindn  ])a:L»oda. 

There  \vas  ilu^  rei;nlar  Thni'S(L'iy  market  en  in  daro  wIkmi  \^'e 
!'ea(died  tlu^  tonn.  A  dishict  hv(/  or  six  aeres  in  ext(Mil  \\as  laid  ont.  in 
irr(\unlar  lanes  of  small  slndlei' honses  and  se\(^ral  hnndred  nal  i  v(  s  w(^r(^ 
lh]*oni;ini;'  n])  and  down  tln^sf^  huies,  bariL!,ainini4  and  smoking'  1r(^- 
nuMidons  ^'ei^arros/-  The  heat  was  inten.S(^,  bnt  in  spiii^  of  (he  diseom- 
foid  of  it  th(^  experi(^ne(^  v;as  ()]!(*  (d*  the  most  enjoyable  a:id  won(bM-fnl  we 
lia<l  (^ver  b(H^n  tInM)n:!j;h.  ( Vrtain  seetions  wei'e  d(^\'oled  (^edinly  to  (dotli 
I'oods,  otliers  io  In^ni])  iM^ady  to  l)e  wo\('n  into  the  rh)th,  otln^rs  to  fish 
markeis,  milk,  food  snpplies,  !)aske1s,  tobaeeo  ami  doziMis  of  ot  lun*  nat  iv(^ 
ronnnodilii^s.  Tln^  p(M)])b^  wer(»  (^xti(nn(dy  ]M.et  nri^sqnc^,  and  nmny  of 
tlH\vonni>-  ^irls  W(n'(*  very  beantifnl.  It  was  s{i'an!L;(^  (o  s(h^  how  *;(^n<^ral 
it  was  for  llu^  wonnni  lo  snH)k(^  and  to  s(m^  to  what  *;ii.^antie  cigars  tln^ir 
l'an(w  ran.  Tln^  eii^^ai'S  ^^•vvi'  mannfact  nr(Ml  r^s  oeeasion  demanded,  a  roll 
ef  tobaeeo  beini;  wonnd  alM)nt  with  a  strinu',  and  tln^  resnlt  was  that 
tlu»  (\\t(Mn])oriz{Hl  eiu'ar  looke^l  lik(^  a  loni^',  raui!,(Ml  tor(  h. 

Tile  market  lastiMJ  all  dni'inij;'  the  f(  lenoon  and  llu^n  the  thron<^'  b(*- 
!L;an  to  dwindle  away.  The  hmi^'  rows  oi'  ball  earts  and  earomatas  seat- 
t(*r(Hl  off  thronuh  tln^  {  eamtiy,  rtnd  at  1  e»'i!oek"  Wm'  seen(^  of  onr  linaneial 
roinpiests  was  (]niei  ami  sh^^py  ami  the  thatehed  ])alm  roid's  of  the  nipa 
slndters  slnmlx^rcMl  in  tlu^  deadly  lucit  <d"  the  midday  snn. 

Jaro  is  wlier(^  the  natives  Vwv.  It  Ine-;  a'|^ri]Mib>tion  of  abont  10,0()(), 
Mnd  tln^ri^  ar(^  no  r]nro])eans  (except  tln^  Sj^anish  soldi(^rs  oe(n])yint>'  it. 

Molo — whi(  h,  strani^('  as  it  may  seem,  is  pronouneed  as  it  is  sp(d1e(l 

lies  off  from  Iloilo  in  another  dircMJion..     This  is  wIumm^  tlu^  nu^stizos, 

<^r  half-eastes,  liv(\     (1rin(^S(^  who  have  niai'i'ied  Indian  ^iids  make  Molo 

their  home.     It  is,  liki^  Jaro,  a  hnu'e  settlennml,  and  a.  ii,reat   nnmber  of 

wealthy  Chinese^  have  bviilt  it  np  to  (piit(^  a  r(^s|>(Htable  and  snbstantial 
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ai)])raraiu'e.  There  are  a  lunuber  of  factories  Ihc^ix*  wliei-e  din'erenl 
native  fabries  are  woven,  but  the  Philippint^  idea  of  a  factory  is  not 
onrs.  Three  or  four  h)onis  are  in  a  resiih^iec^,  and  the  women  nuMnbcMs 
of  the  househohl  <;()  out  and  wis'ive  a  piinn^  of  c  loth  \vh(Miev(4'  the  mood 
possesses  them.  A  ])ur(has(^r  (h^sirini!,  a  (loth  of  a  partieuhir  eoh)r  can 
liave  it  made  aeeordin^i;  to  his  own  (h\sii;n.  It  tak(\s  some  tiirn*,  b(Haas(^ 
in  this  manana  land  tlu*  natives  never  bcdieve  in  doiui;  an\  tliiiiji;"  to 
morrow  that  ean  be  pnt  off  until  day  aft(4'  to-morrow, 

Cebu  is  now  tlu^  thii'd  eonunereial  eity  of  the  riiilippines  aud  the 

(•a])ital  of  tlu^  island  bearini;'  the  same^  nam(\     A  lin(^  of  sti^anu^rs  runs 

frcun  lloilo  to  (Vbn  in  about  twc^nty  hours,  while  a  uunv  ])retentioiis 

Jiui^runs  from  Manila  to  (\^bn  direct.    For  many  yc^ais  this  eity  ranked 

next  to  ilanila  in  eonunereial  im])ortane(^,  but  lloilo 

^lmim\^^^^^  finally  ])assed  it   in  the  racv  and  now  stands  second. 

IMPOUTANCE.       However,  until  the  rcnnvnt   insurrcMtion  distui'lx^d  all 

commerce^  and   a.urieultui'c*,  it    was  still   the  shi])j)inii: 

rentier  for  nnndi  of  th(^  luMup  i-aiscMl  in  the  Visayan  islands.    The  |)opit 

lation  is  about  10, 000  and  tlie  forc^i^ti  eommunity    consists    only    of 

agencies   of  two   Englisli,    one   (Jc^^man    and    thrcn^    S])anish   t>usin«^ss 

liouses.     One  man  liolds  all  tli(^  forcuij^n  consulat(\s  and  tlu^  Ijusim^ss 

houses  represent  all  tlie  insurance^  c()nv]>ani(»s  and  banks  as  w(dl. 

As  the  site  of  the  first  Spanish  setthMuent  in  the  IMnlip])ines  Cebu 
is  a  phice  of  some  historic  int(^r(»st.  Fi'om  loi;.")  to  1571  it  was  tln^  caj) 
ital  of  a  colony.  Up  to  175!)  it  continucMl  to  ]iav(^  a  muuiri])al  t^overn^ 
nient,  which  was  then  abolished  l)ecause  tlu^'c*  was  but  oxw  Spaniaid 
in  the  place  capable  of  \)m\<^  a  city  councilor,  whih^  lln^  mayoi'  had 
recently  been  turned  out  of  otlici^  for  attempting-  to  extort  mon<\v  from 
a  Chinaman  by  putting  his  head  in  the  stocks.  The  municii)al  govern- 
ment w^as  not  r(\stored  until  1890. 

The  islands  of  the  Yisayan  grou])  are  more^  than  varies]  in  tluMr 
characteristics  of  soil,  climate  and  products.  Th(\v  are  near  (uiougli 
one  another  that  navigation  fcu'  small  }>oats  is  (^asy  and  frcnpuMit, 
even  thougli  some  of  the  channels  bc^tween  the  islands  are  rougli. 
Ouimaras,  for  instance,  whi(di  lies  oi)posite  lloilo  across  a  channel  but 
six  miles  in  width,  is  extrenndy  healthful.  It  is  rough  and  hilly,  but 
without  high  mountains.     The  whole  island  is  covered  with  a  cap  of 
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linu'sloiK^  and  llu-  soil  is  aijparcnily  jxx)!'.  X(sir  {\\v  s(^a,  cocoamit 
palms  an^  abinidant,  and  {\\v  ivuts,  witli  a  mild  intoxicant  madi^  from 
llie  sap  of  tli(^  l)Iossoni-stalks,  are  \\\v  principal  prod- 
ucts of  (lie  lilllc^  island.     Tlio  island  of  J*anay  itstdf, 

V  ,^       ^  en  i  •       ,  i  i  i  .  ™^'^  ISLAND 

one  oi  I  lie  larger  ol  the  arcliip(da<4(),  has  Ixhmi  almost  ^i^.  ivv>AY. 

denndcMl  of  the  (riM\s  which  oncc^  covered  it  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  principal  city  on(*  finds  only  swamps,  cultivated  ^i;round, 
and  imnu4is(^  co^onales.  The  savai;!^  tribes  havi^  disappeart^l  with  the 
forest,  eitln^r  yicddin^  to  civilization  or  becoming  extinct,  but  in  tlu' 
hi<j;h  mountains  to  the  northw'(\st,  which  arc^  little  (explored,  some  wood- 
land and  sonu^  wild  men  may  vvi  he  found. 

Th(»r(^  havi^bcM^i  no  valuabb*  mim^'al  d(^f)osits  discovei'(Ml  in  Paimy. 
The  soil  is  fairly  ft^rtilf^  ovei*  hn'i;(^  aic^as  and  in  somc^  r(\i;ions  is  very 
rich.  There  art^  exii^nsivc^  sn.i;'ar  plantaiions  in  tlu^  ('once])cion  dis- 
trict. Near  Ca])i/.  lar<;(^  <pnintiti(\s  of  alcohol  arc^  mad(^  from  tln^  jui<*(^ 
of  the  nipa  palm.  Tlu^  blossom-stalk  is  cut  off  and  tlu^  tlowiui;'  sap 
caught,  plac(Ml  in  largc^  r(M-(^])iacl{»s  to  fVrnuMit  and  finally  distilled.  The 
process  is  iiu>x])ensive  and  the  product  of  exccdlcvnt  (|uality. 

Althongli  Cebu  is  the  third  city  of  comnn^rcial  importance  in  the 
islands,  thcn'o  are  other  nativi^  citi(/s()f  largi^r  population  which  ari^ 
important  market  towns  for  agricultural  i)rodu(*ts.  Capiz,  for  in- 
stance^, on  tlie  northeast  coast  of  Panay,  has  a  ]>opu]ation  of  more  than 
25,000,  with  a  S])anish  colony  of  neai'ly  100. 

Tlu^  n(\xt  mughbor  island  to  tlu^  southeastward  of  Fanay  is  N(\gi'os, 

tln^  princi|)al  towns  of  which  ai'(^  l>umagu(de,  l^ais  and  I'acalod.    N(\gros 

is  probably  tlu^  ricln^st  island   of  its  sizc^  in   tlu^  archi])(dago  and  the 

fertih*  lowlands  along  tln^  coast  ar(^  extensively  cultivated,  altlnmgh 

mucli  good  land  still  li(\s  idle.     J^'ine  tobacco  is  grown  in  tln^  l^]scalant(* 

r(\gion,   bnt    sugar  is   tlu^   most   im]>ortant  as   a    crop.     Although   the 

most  primitive^  nu^thods  of  cultivating  tln^  cant^  and 

extracting  the   juic(^  are  commonlv   (MuplovcMh   tliere       IHhKKHl.sI 

^^  ;;    .  /.    ,  .  ISLAM)  (W  THE 

ar(^  a  number  of  hue  (^states  on  whuvh  comparativivly      puiLiFPlNFS 

modern  machin(4\y  is  used. 

The  most  sonthc^rly  island  of  the  Yisayan  group,  excei)t  tlu*  south- 

vvn  extremitj^  of  Negros  itself,  is  Siquijor,  which  lic^s  some  lift(HUi  miles 

to  the  southeast  of  Dumaguete.     One  town  is  named  the  sanu^  as  the 
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lumM^  of  {\\v  island  aiul  nnoilK^r  is  calliHl  San  Anlonio^  llu*  fonnc^i-  on 
(Ik'  s(^astioi(^  ami  Mu^  laiicr  on  (he  hi<;lH\si  j^ronnd  in  tiu^  hills.  Lik(v 
most  of  llu^  ]im(»s(on(^  islands  of  (1k»  l*hili|)])im\s,  Siiinijor  is  (jnilo  [vi^v 
from  malaria.  Inasmnch  as  it  jn-odm-ivs  a  lar^i^  (jiiantity  of  exccdUMd 
food  jnodncts  and  the  p('<>[)l(^  arc^  notable  in  Uu^  Phili])i»in(\s  for  thiMr 
industry,  it  is  a  some^^ilat,  desirable^  ])laee  for  a*  short  visit. 

Tlu^  island  of  Cebn  lies  direetly  east  of  Nei^ros.  Thc^  ^'^fy?  which 
is  th(^  capital  of  tln^  island,  has  been  a  bishop's  see,  as  \v(dl  as  the  r(*si- 
d(Mic(^  of  the  i^overnor  ami  a  .^cmM^al  of  brii;aile  commaiidini!,  (he  ^c^v- 
(^rnors  of  all  tiu^  \'isayan  islands.  {\Am  has  no  hi^h  nn)nn(ains,  bn( 
th(^  surface  of  its  interior  is  broken  by  ste(^|»  and  rn^^'ed  hills.  Tln^ 
islaml  has  b(»en  almost  denndiMl  of  (r(/es,  and  lari^c  ar(»as  are  i^rown  up 
in  coi^onales.  The  soil,  which  is  oflen  shallow,  ]i(\s  o\'(^r  limestom^  rocks. 
Therc^  is  veiy  little  malaria,  and  tln^  island  is,  on  (he  whole,  (^\cep(  ion- 
ally  In^aKhful.  Tln^re  are  no  \\  ild  trib(\s  in  (  ebn.  r»rii;amls  iidVsl  sonu^ 
districts,  bnt  as  a  rule  the  ])eople  are  ord(M'ly  and  n<ded  for  their  ami- 
ability and  hospitality. 

Samai',  another  of  thi^  lari;(vr  Msayans  and,  in  fact,  the  third  isl- 
and  in   size  of  all   the   lMiilipi)in(\s,  has   for   its  cajutal   a   town  calhMl 
('atl>alo;L;an.     It   is  a  sip.all,  (d(^an   town  lyini>'  on  the 
SAMAKy  TllL       ii()j.|ii  slion^  of  a  (im^  bav  on  tln^  w(»st  coast.     Its  main 
TIllK!)  ISLAM)       ^        .  .      .1       ,  '  .  Ill  c   ^ 

IX  SIZF  bnsim^ss  is  tlu^  luiym!;',   cnnnii,   and   baling"  oi    Ihmh]). 

Tln^rt^  art^  sevi^al  fairly  il;oo<I  shoj)s  in  tln^  ])la(U',  bnt 
it  is  <liflicn]t  to  obtain  food  tluM-e,  as  fruit,  poultry  and  ei^i^s  are  scarce 
and  <h^ar.  I'ish  is  v(^ry  al)undant,  liowevfM*,  and  milk  ciin  b(^  obtain^Ml 
daily — a  rar(^  luxury  in  tlu^  lM»ilip]>in(\s.  There  is  a  (im^  b(*ach  in  front 
of  tln^  town  \vhei(^  (In*  surf  l>athin<;  is  (hdii^htful.  IbMU])  is  the  chi<n' 
liroduct  of  tin/  island!  and  is  raisiMl  in  consid<»i'abl(^  (|uanliii(\s.  There 
js  also  an  imnuMisi^  amount  of  valuable*  limbei-  still  sfandin^-.  The  isl 
and  is  without  hi,i;h  mountains,  but  th(T(^  ar(^  several  rivers  of  sonu^  ine 
})o]'tanc(\     The  climate  is  healthful. 

Th(*se  an^  tlie  isbnids  in(dud(Ml  in  the  Visayan  r(^public,  organized 
^vith  lloilo  as  a  capital,  wlnui  tlu'  Sj)ainsh  commander  tlnu'e  surrendered 
his  troops  to  an  insui'iic^nt  forc{\ 
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PALAWAN  AND  THE  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

The  Sulu  Sea  and  Its  Boundaries—The  Journey  to  Palawan—The  Town  of  Puerto 
Princesa— A  Gift  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo— Wars  with  the  Moros— Efforts  to 
Induce  Immigration  Into  Palawan— Establishment  of  a  Penal  Settlement- 
Manners  of  Life  in  Palawan— Transported  Convicts  for  Servants— The  Savage 
Native  Peoples— Interesting  Pacts  About  the  Tagbanuas— Products  of  the 
Island— A  Discouraging  Eifort  to  Develop  Agriculture. 

FAR  to  the  southward  of  Luzon  lies  the  Siilu  sea,  forming  a  great, 
diamond-shaped  body  of  water,  of  which  the  angles  virtually  coin- 
cide with  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  southwestern  side  of  the 
figure  is  bounded  by  British  North  lU)rneo;  the  southeastern  by  the  Sulu 
archipelago,  where  the  Moros  have  their  stronghold,  and  by  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  second  in  size  of  the  Philippines;  the  northeast  by  Negros, 
Panay  and  Mindoro;  and  the  northwestern  by  the  island  of  Palawan 
and  its  neighbors. 

This  latter  island,  the  fifth  in  size  of  all  the  Philippines,  with  the 
smaller  ones  adjoining  it  to  the  north  and  south,  forms  one  of  the 
greater  divisions  of  the  whole  archipelago,  known  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  name  of  Islas  Adjacentes.  Palawan  is  the  native  name  for 
the  island  and  the  one  which  is  considered  geographically  correct,  al- 
though the  Spaniards  long  have  dubbed  it  Paragua.  The  other  isl- 
ands properly  included  in  the  same  general  division  are  Busuanga, 
Oalamianes,  Culion,  Nengalao,  Linapacan,  Cuyo  and  Dumaran  in  the 
northeast,  and  Balabac  in  the  southwest. 

The  traveler  for  the  Islas  Adjacentes  sails  from  Manila  on  one  of 
the  inter-island  steamboats  which  carry  the  mail,  passengers  and 
freight  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  first  stop  in  the  journey  usu- 
ally is  at  the  Calamianes  islands.     The  same  name  is  applied  to  one 
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of  the  provinces,  wbieli  ineliides  tlie  luimeroiis  islaiuLs  l,viii«;"  l)e(.W(HMi 

ralawaii,  Miiidoro  and  l^inay.    Cnyo  is  (lie  eapiial  of 

HOW  TO  REACH    ^|^^,  ^,^j^^^,  province  and  ilie  second  ])or(  of  llu^  journin. 

FALAWAIS  ^  .         . 

FUOM  MANILA.      I**^'^'^'?  strangely  enongn,  tlie  popnlain)n  is  coni])of^(Nl 

ahnost  altogc^ther  of  women,  who  consequently  mono]} 
olize  all  tlu^  trade.  They  come  off  to  the  pass(aig(*r  sic^ann^rs  with  fruit, 
l)rovisions  and  curios  and  a  man  is  sehlom  seen  by  the  travek^r.  It  is 
so  dilticiiJt  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  this  island  that  th(^  boys  and  youi5g 
men  make  their  escape  to  more  favorable  islands  as  soon  as  th(\y  are 
big  enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  result  is  that  ninety  j)(^r 
c(Mit  of  tlie  population  are  women. 

Palawan  is  one  of  the  h^ss  known  and  less  settled  islands  of  tlu^ 
Philip})ine  ar(diip(dago,  of  which,  excejjt  for  sonn^  little  neighb(H*s  to 
the  southward,  it  is  the  westernnn)st.  Tlie  island  is  n(^arly  e>()0  luih^s 
in  length,  its  breadtli  ranging  from  six  to  thirty-tiv(^  mih\s,  with  an 
average  of  twenty  miles.  The  ca])ital  is  l*u(vrto  Princ(^sa,  which  is  sit  u- 
ated  on  the  eastern  side  about  midway  b(^tw(M^n  the  northern  ami  south- 
ern extremities.  The  town  is  a  fairly  prosperous  ])lac(^,  situat(Ml  on  i\ 
good-sized  bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage.  Ther(^  is  a  lightluuise 
which  marks  the  entranc^e  to  tlu^  (excellent  harbor  and  a  little  sli])  for 
repairing  vessels.  Two  Spanish  gunboats  have  made  headquart(M's 
there  and  as  a  result  the  phue  has  l)e(^n  known  as  a  naval  station. 

The  island  of  Palawan  fornn^rly  belong(Hl  to  the  sultan  of  l^oinco. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Spaniards  began  to  settle  its  nortli- 

ern  end,  and  in  order  to  protect  them  from  tin*  warlike  Moros   who 

lived  in  its  southern  third,  a  garrison  was  (\'^tabiished.     After  b(^iiu; 

maintained  for  a  few  years,  it  was  left  without  the  nec(^ssary  suppli(^s 

and  was  finally  abandoned   after  numy   of   the  troops   had   perish(Ml 

miserably  of  hunger  and  want.     A  few  years  late  r 

A  GIFT  FROM         |}^^  sultan  gave  the  island  to  the  Spanish.     Troo])s 
THE  SULTAN  "^  ^  .  ... 

OF  BORNEO.   ^^'^'^'^  ^^'^^  under  a  (^aptam  to  take  formal  possession. 

All  of  them  died  ultimately,  some  from  eating  rotten 

food  and  others  in  war  with  the  Moros.     Still  later  a  third  garrison 

was  established  at  Tay  Tay.    At  first  a  little  settlement  grew  up  aroufnl 

it,  which  ultimately  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 

After  centuries  of  effort  to  settle  the  island  and  protect  the  si^t- 
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tlerSj  a  ri^iK^wcd  ali(*]ii])l  was  made  on  tli(*  part  of  llio  S|)anisli  aulhori- 
li(*s.  Ill  l«SSr>  i(  was  ])r()vidc'd  by  royal  order  tliat  military  posts  sliould 
b(^  (\slablisluMl  in  Palawan  for  the  protection  of  pros])ective  settlers. 
All  Spanisli  subjects  who  slioiild  migrate  from  Spain,  as  well  as  all 
civilized  naiiv(^s  who  should  s(*ttl(^  in  th(\s(^  islands  were  ])romise(l  ex- 
euiption  from  th(^  paynn^nt  of  tribute  for  six  y(*ars.  Tlnw  wi^re  also 
()ffei'(Ml  fr(M^  transj)ortation  to  t In^ir  dc^st  ination  ami  werc^  providcMl  with 
sinnl  and  impl(Mnents, 

As  this  offor  faihMl  to  have  the  (h\si]'(Ml  effect,  it  was  latf^r  provided 
that  the  governors  of  nc^i^^h boring-  provinci^s  shouhl  jU'omole  the  volun- 
tary mii;ration  of  native^  familii^s  by  still  more  i^dK^rous  offc^rs.  Twenty- 
live^  famili(\s  were  to  be  sent,  from  i^ach  of  the  nei^hborinii;  jirovinces 
iuniually.  All  d(d)ts  ow(m1  tli(*  e;ov(^rnm(uit  by  th(^s(^  famili(^s  were  to  be 
canceled.  Th(\v  wer(^  to  r{»ceiv(^  fr(H*  t ransi)ortation  for  tlnMns(dv(^s  and 
their  cattle,  to  b(^  i!,iven  sincn  acrc^s  of  land  (^ach,  and  jiracticall.v  snp- 
]!erl(Ml  durin<i'  tlu^  tirst  six  months  aft(^r  tluMi*  arrival.  Th(^  same  royal 
()](l(^r  ])rovid(Hl  for  tlu^  buihh'nii,  of  highways  and  thc^  oixuiing-Of  free 
])orts,  but  nothing;  came/  of  it   all.     A  bnv  litth^  mili- 

tarv  ontposts  w(mx^  establisluMl  in  Palawan,  but  no       EFI'<>RT>^  ™ 

*  .  '  .  COLONIZE 

higliways  were  built,  no  fr(K^  ports  o])(^ned,  nor  <ii(l       ^^^^y  iSLVM) 

any    voluntary    immigrants    anavt^       Eitln^r    it   Avas 
oiuitt(Ml  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  tln^  tem])tiiig  plans  of  settle- 
ment, or  if  provided  the  momw  was  turned  into  chanmds  altogether 
differ(4it   from   what  had   Innnx   intended. 

Wlu^n  the  (effort  to  stimulate^  voluntary  immigration  into  Pabnvan 
failed,  tlu^  S])anish  continmMJ  to  fostcM^  tlieir  poli(w  of  jn'oviding  setth^rs 
by  force.  Puerto  Prim^esa  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  penal  settlement. 
1^'roiu  otlu^r  ])arts  of  the  colony  convicts  are  sent  to  serve  their  term 
in  the  island.  As  in  most  otlu^r  penal  settlements,  w^hen  tlieir  S(m- 
teiices  ex])ir(-  tluw  have  no  money  to  pay  for  a  passage  back  to  tluur 
imnu^s,  so  th(\v  make  the  b(^st  of  it  by  remaining  as  colonists.  While 
tlu\v  are  serving  their  terms  in  Pnei'to  I^rincesa,  tliey  are  obligcMl  to 
work  on  government  enterjirises  of  various  sorts.  Formerly  a  sugar 
plantation  was  maintained  to  furnish  tlnuii  employment,  and  when  that 
>Aas  abandoned  they  Avere  set  to  clearing  timber  land  near  the  (aty. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  convicts  have  snffered  the  same  abuses 
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tJiat  have  bo(ai  tho  ciirso  of  otlu^r  penal  st^ttloinenls,  aggravated  per- 
haps hj  the  faet  that  in  this  ease  the  administration  was  Spanish. 
However,  even  hwe  in  the  Flrilippines,  tln^'e  ar(^  no  sufferings  to  re- 
h\te  more  dreadfnl  tliaii  those  whieh  enrsed  tlie  Iiapless  eonviets  of 
the  British  p(^nal  eoh)ni(\s  in  Anstralasia.  Tlie  eonviets  at  ruert(t 
l^rinc^esa  snfft^r  a  very  Iiigh  death  rate,  amonnting  sometinuvs  to  about 
tw(^nty-live  pc^r  eent  yearly,  as  a  result  of  thi^ir  liai'd  hibor,  poor  aeeom- 
modation,  insuflieient  food  and  ill  treatment. 

Mannc^rs  of  life  in  I*alawan,  (niui  in  tlie  eapital  of  the  island,  are 
essentially  primitive.  The  servants  are  all  eonviets,  who  ean  be  hired 
from  the  governnuvnt,  or  by  a  spcH'ial  eonei^ssion  to 
^^^TIIF^ONIY  ''tiaisties,''  num  who  have  a  eertain  degree  of  liberty 
SEKVAIVTS.  ^^*^y  ^^^  obtained.  Thcur  housi^s  arc^  poor,  furniture 
seanty,  and  the  mark(is  provide  an  exeeedingly  lim- 
ited bill  of  fare,  eonsisting  ehietly  of  riee  and  lish.  The  water  supjdy  is 
eontaminated  by  surfaee  drainage,  so  that  rain-water  preserved  in  large 
tanks  must  be  employed.  A  largi^  part  of  tin*  death  rate  of  the  eon- 
viets must  be  eharged  against  the  water  providcMl  for  them. 

Tlie  savage  native  people  of  Palawan  inelude  various  tribes,  some 
of  them  quite  distinet  from  those  found  in  the  other  islands  of  tiu^ 
arehipelago.  In  the  southern  ])art  Moros  arc^  found,  in  the  nortluvrn 
mountain  region  Battaks,  and  in  the  e(^ntral  portion  and  along  the 
northern  coast  Tagbanuas.  The  latter  are  eommonly  believed  to  be  a 
lialf-breed  race,  a  mixture  of  the  N(\gritos  and  sonn^  Malay  tribe.  Tlu\y 
are  quite  dark  and  their  hair  is  inelined  to  be  eurly.  Under  tlu^  adviee 
and  direetion  of  a  Spanish  enginec^r  who  was  eonstrueting  a  higliway 
across  the  island,  they  have  established  a  villag(»  called  Tagbarus,  in 
whieh  they  show  a  surprising  capacity  for  civilization.  They  have  actu- 
ally organized  a  form  of  local  government  under  his  advice  and  started 
small  plantations  of  rice,  bananas  and  cocoanut. 

The  Tagbanuas  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  are  even  more  in- 
teresting than  their  partially  civilized  brethren.  They  are  friendly  to 
strangers  and  by  no  means  as  suspicious  as  most  savage  tribes.  Their 
village  houses  are  built  of  palm  and  bamboo  of  quite  small  size  and 
are  built  high  in  the  air,  on  stilts  of  bamboo,  instead  of  being  within 
six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground.     They  have  their  own  simple  alphabet, 
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whicli  is  ill  coinmon  use,  iisiii<j;*  i'l'v^h  joinis  of  bamboo  in  i)la('e  of  |)a])or 
for  tlKMi'  vvi'itiuos.    TIk^  b^th^rs  ar(^  scralcbod  on  tbo  smootb  siirfact^  in 
vertical   coliinnis.       In    f orini^r  iini(\s  llu^  Ta<>'l)aiiiias 
\\'vv(^  o()V(^rnod  by  a  rnlor  who  Indd  office  for  lif(\     If       ^'IVILIZATION 
ho  provcMl  a  i^ood  eliii^f  his  (d(b*st  son  was  allowiMl  1o       tv(.;iunuaS 
succeed  liini;  if  not,  a  ncnv  on(^  was  chosc^n  by  the  will 
of  ih(^  ])(»oi)le.     Ai   prc^sc^ii,  how(^v(»r,  \hvvv  is  no  rnler  for  the  whob^ 
1rib(\    The  affairs  of  (^ach  coninninity  arc^  administered  by  a  council  of 
old  nnni  who  rc^ncb^r  justice  accordini;  to  nativ(^  conditions  and  their 
own  id(nis.     If  a  person  is  charged  with  a  sc^rious  crime,  accused  and 
accuser  are  conduct(Ml  by  tlu^  old  uwn  to  the-  bank  of  some  deep  pool, 
and  ther(^  in  tlu^  ])r(\s(^nce  of  relatives  and  fricnids  the  two  dive  beneath 
the  water  at  tlu^  sanu^  instant.    Tlie  one  who  remains  under  the  lon<>('r 
is  held  to  hav(^  spoken  th(^  truth. 

It  is  in  this  ishnid  of  Talawan  that  the  most  valuable  deposits  of 
dammar  arc^  found.  Dammar  is  a  V(\i;etable  a:iim  which  exudes  from  a 
lar<j;*e  tree  and  has  considcM-abb^  vahu^  in  commerc(/  for  various  uses. 
It  is  al)undant  in  Mindanao  as  wcdl  as  ralawan.  In  sonn^  placets  there 
are  ext(^nsive  d(  ])osits  wliicli  liave  run  into  tln^  eartli  in  bygone  years  or 
have  been  gradually  covc^rcnl  with  accumulating  leaf  mold.  These  are 
known  as  dammar  "mines''  and  ^vill  be  tlie  source  of  considerable  in- 
come and  profit  to  sonu^  one  who  may  attem])t  a  syst(^matic  w^orking 
of  the  de])osits,  something  that  has  nc^ver  yet  biH^n  done.  The  dammar 
<lei)0sits  of  Palawan  arc^  near  the  coast  and  the  yearly  exi)orts  from  the 
archipelago  vary  from  200  to  500  tons,  in  spite  of  the  crudity  of  the 
methods  em])loyed  in  gatli(*ring  it. 

Palawan  was  the  scc^ne  of  one  of  the  numerous  melancholy  failures 
which  have  n^sulted  fi-om  the  attempt  to  develop  the  valuable  latent 
resources  of  the  Philippines.  A  fornun-  governor  who  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the  remarkable  possibilities  of  that 
island,    finally    resigned    his    olhcial    position    and 

secured  a  concession  of  30,000  acres  of  land.   His  fran-        ^^^  ^^^^^ 

1  •  .^.     T   1  .       .  1         .  .  ..     r  .       DISCOURAGED 

cliise  permitted  him  to  Avork  mines,  cut  timber  and        INDUSTRY 

cultivate  the  soil.     At  once  he  found  it  necessary  to 

employ  Chinese  labor  to  clear  away  the  forest,  whereupon  his  govern- 

nient  refused  him  permission  to  employ  aliens.  Next  his  countrymen  ac- 
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('Vised  him  of  trying  to  iiiti^rest  th(^  forei^nors  in  his  (*on(*(^ssion,  su<i,ji;(^Hf- 
ing  that  he  meant  eventually  to  (UH-lari^  Palawan  in(U^})en(lent  IcM'ritory. 
The  result  was  that  sneli  additional  restrictions  wi^re  imposed  n])on 
him  that  Iiis  concession  becanu^  absohitcdy  worthless.  An  ex])erinuMd 
station  which  he  establisluHl  furnisluMl  am])le  j)roof  of  tlu»  wonderfid 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  possibilities  of  his  conc(\ssion  if  he  had  b(MMi 
treated  with  a  liberal  spirit.  Under  Anu^ican  dominance*,  with  a 
change  in  this  condition,  these  opportniuties  w-ill  be  utilized  to  the 
undoubted  profit  of  some  one. 

Any  estimate  of  tlie  natural  resources  of  the  Phi]ip])ine  islands  and 
the  possibility  of  profit  to  energetic  immigrants  must  l)e  incomphMc^ 
because  of  just  such  facts  as  the  for(\going.  The  Spanish  i>olicy  has 
been  a  handicap  altogether  insnrmountal)le.  The  honest  man  could 
not  face  the  corruption  that  surrounded  him  and  compete^  with  it.  Tln^ 
dishonest  man,  however  willing  lie  might  be  to  bribe  and  use  imjiropcM* 
inthiences,  would  find  the  demands  upon  him  groAving  more  and  more* 
as  his  ability  to  pay  more  increased,  so  that  in  the  end  tlu^ri^  would  b(* 
little  left  for  him. 

Americans  always  have  been  a  pioncn^ring  p(H)ple,  accustomed  to 
endure  hardships  without  com]daint  and  resourceful  enough  to  creat(^ 
comfort  for  themselves  even  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  this  fact  tha( 
justifies  the  belief  that  the  development  of  the  remarkable  lat(^Tif 
resources  and  varied  possibilities  of  profit  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
rapid  and  constant  as  soon  as  peace  settles  dow  n  upon  the  islands  and 
a  regime  of  law^  and  order,  with  assurance  of  protecdion  to  lif(^  a.nd 
property,  is  established. 
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MINDANAO,   tlie    lar.^isst    island 
except  Luzon,  and  tlie  most  s( 


of  the  Philippine  ar('hipela<»() 
southerly  except  the  Siilu  group, 
has  b(H\n  the  least  explored  by  the  Spanish  and  the  slowest 
to  subjugate,  in  si)ite  of  the  great  loss  of  life  and  (effort  tliat  have  been 
expended  in  the  atteni])t.  The  island  has  an  area  of  37,500  sfjuare 
luih's.  Its  savage  peoples,  high  mountains  and  densc^  for(^sts  have 
made  exploration  diflticnlt  and  until  within  a  short  time  little  has  been 
known  of  its  intiu-ior.  Of  late  years  the  prit^sts  of  the  Jc^suit  missions 
liave  pushed  tluur  explorations  with  great  courage  and  (Miergy  until 
they  have  gathered  data  for  a  fairly  comph^te  and  accurate  map. 

T]u\se  mission  explorers  recognize  twenty-four  distinct  tribes  of 
IH^ople,  of  wliom  seventcH^i  are  pagan,  six  Mohammedan  Moros,  and 
11h^  other  Christian  Visayans,  who  hav(^  come  in  from  the  nortliern 
islands  and  settled  at  various  points,  especially  along  the  north  coast. 
Most  of  the  wild  tribes  are  of  Malayan  origin,  but 
tU(^re  still  remain  in  Mindanao  a  ( onsiderable  num-  TRIBES  NOW 
1  i.  XI       1...      ,,      ,     ^T        ..  .,         ,  INHABITING 

t>er  ot  tlu^  iittl(^  black  Negritos,  with  whom  some  of        MiNDiNAO. 

Hie   Malay   tribes   have   intermarried.      The   warlike 

Moros  are  especially  dreaded.     They   are  found   along   the   southern 

^nd  southwestern  coasts  and  near  the  large  rivers  and  inland  lakes. 

311 
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Altlioii^li  {\w  island  is  iioniinally  dividiMl  into  province's,  Si)anish  an- 
lliority  has  boon  eflVetivo,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  in  narrow  and  niori^ 
or  less  isolated  stri])s  along'  the  sea  and  near  a  few  of  tlu^  rivers  which 
afford  tl  e  only  ini^ans  of  (M)nnnnnication  with   the  int(^rior. 

l^rofessor  Worcester*  relat(\s  an  int(?i'(\slin<i;  circnnistanci^  conneetc^l 
with  H])anish  control  in  the  islands,  which  introdnc(»s  as  its  child*  actor 
()n(^  wliose  nanu^  has  been  vvry  familiar  to  Americans,     lie  says: 

^Mn   Mindanao  there  are  no  roads  and  the  fntility  of  attemptini; 

to  move  troops  irdand  was  bezant i fully  (hMuonstratcMl  by  (liMieral  Wvy- 

ler  durin<i"  our  seeond  visit.     For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 

he  saw  tit  to  send  in  an  expedition  aj^ainst  the  IMoros.     It  w^as  verv 

broadly   hinted   by   his   countrymen   tliat    he   had   an   itcliini;  for  the 

rank  of  marshal  and  hoped  to  win  it.     Whatc^vcu'  tlu^  cause,  all  the 

available  forces  in  the  archipolai^o  w^ere  eoncentrated  and  marched  into 

the  Miiulanao  forest.     An  ofliccu'  who  a(^eom])aTd(Ml  the  (expedition  tohl 

me  that  the  enemy  simply  ran  away  ami  th(\v  wivre  never  able  to  ov(^r- 

take  them,  whih^  eiglity  j)er  c(ud   of  tlnur  own  men  were*  disabled  by 

starvation  and  fencer.  Althon<>;h  th(^  starvation  might  have  beiui  avoided, 

it  is  tolerablj'  certain  that  the  fever  was  im^vitabU^     The  mortality 

was  eertaiitly  teriible.    We  saAV  the  wreck  of  tlio  c^xpiMlition  come  back, 

and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  j)riests  fi'om  all  tlie 

towns  n(^ar  Zand^oanga    were   calhul    in,  thev   could 
WEYLER  .  .    "^  ' 

UNDERTAKING.      ^^^*^    slirive  the  soldiers   as  fast  as  they  died.      Sick 

men  were  sent  away  by  the  shij)  load.  Meanwldlc 
Weyler  was  directing  operations  from  a  very  safe  distance?,  sj)endin<i, 
much  of  his  time  on  a  dis])atch  boat.  We  learned  later  that  severjd 
glorious  victories  were  announced  at  Manila  and  wc^re  celebra1(Ml  with 
processions,  lireworks  and  great  rejoicings." 

The  natural  characteristics  of  Mindanao  are  such  as  to  make  it 
interesting  alike  to  the  traveler  and  the  possible  settler.  Its  resources 
are,  perhaps,  less  developed  than  tln)se  of  any  otlier  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  river  and  laki^ 
regions,  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  repays  abundantly  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it.  Valuable  mineral  wealth  is  know^n  to  exist,  although 
few  details  are  recorded.  Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  at  a  nune 
ber  of  points,  among  others  Misamis  and  Surigao,  wdiere  the  natives 
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have  worked  (lie  diggings  profitably  by  Ww'w  crudc^  nu^tliods  for  inarvy 

years.     Misaiiiis  is  a  port  on  the  nortli  shore  of  tlie  island  in  Iligan 

bay,  wliile  Snrigao  is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  isUmd. 

Tlie  name  of  Mindanao  signifies  "man  of  the  hike,"  the  natives 

ex])laining  tliat  tlie  name  was  given   because  the  island   is  so  well 

watered.     Its  river  and  lake  systc^ms  are  even  more  important  than 

those  of  Luzon.     The  largest  river,  the  Butuan,  which  rises  near  the 

southeastc^rn  extremity  of  the  island,  runs  north  through  a  great  valley 

of  remarkable  fertility,  traversing  the  whole  island 

and  flowing  into  the  sea  that  bounds  the  north  shore.  i^AiuitAu 

IIESOLIK'ES  01 
The  Itio  Grande,   on  the  other  hand,  rises  near  the      jjjg  i^j^a^j). 

north  coast  and  Hows  south  and  west,  while  there 

are  other  rivers  of  lesser  importance.    Both  of  the  rivers  named  have 

llieir  sources  and  tributaries  in  large  lakes  and  there  are  many  others 

which  lind  an  (^\it  to  the  sea  by  smaller  streams. 

The  forests  of  the  islands  are  of  great  extent,  the  splendid  tre(^s 
including  many  of  great  commercial  value.  Ik^side  the  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest  which  Mindanao  has  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  islands,  gutta  percha  is  abundant  in  certain  localities. 

The  scenery  of  Mindaimo  is  notably  fine.  There  are  several  moun- 
tain chains  sei:>arating  the  river  valleys  and  the  i)eaks  include  a  number 
of  active  volcanoes.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Mount  Apo  near 
the  port  of  Devao  on  the  south  coast.  The  summit  of  this  volcano  rises 
to  a  height  of  nearly  1),000  feet.    Extinct  volcanoes  are  numerous. 

The  oldest  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  tlie  island  is  the  impor- 
tant town  of  Zamboanga,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  province  bearing 
the  same  name.  This  port  is  situated  at  the  extreme  southwestern 
])oint  of  the  island  and  consequently  nearest  the  Sulu  archipelago  and 
the  domain  of  the  Moros.  It  was  taken  and  fortified  in  the  early  days 
as  a  place  of  operation  against  the  Mohammedans  and  still  has  an  old 
stone  fort  to  which  the  inhabitants  miglit  retreat  if  attacked. 

The  town  is  large  and  clean,  with  a  pier  extending  into  moderately 
deep  water,  although  vessels  of  large  size  have  to  lie  in  the  outer 
harbor.  The  steamers  sailing  from  the  Australian  ports  of  Queensland 
for  Hongkong  and  Yokohama,  pass  between  Mindanao  and  Borneo  on 
their  direct  course,  not  many  miles  from  Zamboanga.    In  former  times 
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1}i(\se  sic^aiiuM's  inaile  port  at  tliis  city  as  a  r(\ij;"ular  stopping  point  on 
tiioir  jonrn(\v,   but   the   excessive   harbor   fees    and   aggravating   cus- 
toms restrictions  long  ago  caused  them  to  shnm  it. 
ii.  ri.  icivr.  x^fitA    rpj^jj^  |^  ^^^  ^^f  ^jj^^,  uioro  notablc  hmes  of  passenger 

IBirOKTi^CE.  ^^^^^^  freiglit  tralUc  between  Australia  and  Asia.  Un^ 
der  an  American  regime  Zamboanga  no  doubt  would 
IxK'omi^  a  ])ort  of  call^  and  a  welcome  one,  for  these  same  vessels,  and 
it  Avould  be  an  inii)ortant  citv  in  tlie  trailic  of  the  archipelago. 

This  part  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
under  Spanish  control  and  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Zamboanga  are  vib 
lages  of  decent  civilized  natives,  restirig  content  under  the  alien  autlior- 
ity.  Such  villages  are  x>ictur(\sque  and  interesting  to  the  traveller, 
although  they  offer  no  accommodations  for  one  who  is  exacting.  Every 
such  village  has  a  church,  which  is  the  most  preliuitious  edifice  in  tlu^ 
l/lace,  a  house  for  tlie  j^riest,  and  an  institution  of  the  islands  known 
as  the  tribunal.  This  is  a  sort  of  towndiall  wlu^r^e  the  head  men  of 
the  village  meet  to  transact  busin(\ss.  It  contains  a  pair  of  stocks  or 
some  other  contrivance  for  the  detention  of  j)risoners.  Wluui  troops 
are  quartered  tliere,  the  place  is  used  as  a  barracks,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  the  stranger,  any  travcder  who  chooses  to  do  so  has  a  right 
to  put  up  there.  Hanging  on  the  wall  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  a  list 
of  the  proper  local  prices  for  rice,  fowl,  eggs,  meat  and  otlier  arfndc^s 
(>f  food,  as  well  as  for  horse  hire,  buffalo  hire,  carriers,  et(\  Tlie  obj(M't 
of  this  list  is  to  prot(M-t  strangcu's  from  extortion. 

Here  in  the  n(4ghl)orhood  of  Zamboanga  is  an  excellent  place  to 
observe  the  manners  of  life  of  the  civilized  natives  and  the  relationshi]) 
they  have  held  to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  riiilippines.  The 
native  houses  there  are  like  those  of  the  poorer  civilized  natives 
throughout  the  archipelago. 

The  tyi)ical  Philippine  house  r(*sts  on  four  or  mor(^  lu^avy  timbers, 

which  are  hrmly  sc^t  in  the  ground,  and  its  floor  is  raised  from  tiV(^ 

to  ten  feet  in  the  air.  There  is  not  a  nail  or  a  peg  in  tlu^ 

HOW  THE  whole  structure.     Tlie  frame  is  of  bamboo,  tied  to- 

NATTYE   HOUSES  mT         •  i  i  ^  n        r 

ARE  CONSTHUeTEI).  .U"^'^^^^^  With  rattan.    The  sides  and  roof  are  usually  of 

nipa  palm,   although  the  former  may  be  made  l)y 

splitting  green  bamboos,  pounding  the  halves  flat,  and  then  weaving 
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ihinn  tojL^c^dici',  wliile  if  ni|)ii  is  vciy  scai'ct',  (he  roof  may  hi'  lluiichiMl 
with  llu^  loni;"  i^rnss  ('all(Ml  con'oii.  Tlu^  floor  usually  is  made  of  bamlxx) 
slri])S  witli  lh(*ir  iouvvx  sidc^s  iip.  TIi(\y  ai'o  li(Ml  iiniily  in  j)la('(^  in  sn(  h 
a  way  iliat  wi(l(^  cracks  arc^  left  l>('l\v(/(^n.  Tlu^  windows  are  provi(l(Ml 
willi  swini^inj^'  sl)a(l(\s  wiiicli  can  bo  pi'opjxMl  open  diiiin^;  tln^  day.  Oin^ 
lias  to  climb  a  bidder  to  enter  IIk^  lions(\  Often  tliert^  is  but  one  room 
for  ('ookini;'^  eating  and  sl(M^piniL>,'.  Tlu^  cooking'  is  don(/  over  an  o|H^n 
jirc^  built  on  a.  beaj)  of  eaiib  in  one  corner.  In  th(»  belt(U'  dw(dlini;s 
|!ier(^  is  a  plac(^  i)arlilion(Hl  off  foi'  cooking-,  nsually  jnst  at  the  liead 
(jf  ih(^  ]add(M',  wliiU*  llu^  body  of  th(*  lionse  is  divided  into  two  or  mon^ 


I'ooins. 


Native^  lu)ns(^s  of  this  sort  have  niucli  to  rcH-omnuMid  them.  If 
sliak(^n  down  by  an  earthqnakc^,  or  blown  over  by  a  typhoon,  no  oiu^ 
i2,els  hurl,  for  llu^  maicM'ials  used  are  too  lioht  to  do  harm  when  th(\v 
fa]].  The  ventilaiion  is  j)erf(M*t  and  the  air  k(H^ps  much  cooh^r  than 
in  a  lii^htly  c1os(m1  buildini;'.  Wealthy  nativ(^s  somt^times  build  honsc^s 
of  boards  with  I'alvaniziHl  iron  I'oofs  and  linn^stonc^  fonnchilions,  but 
th(w  are  V(uw  mncli  more  expiuisive  and  decidcMlly  b^ss  comfortable 
than  tlu^  huml)l(^r  dwellings. 

Th(^  systcun  of  t;'overnment  of  the  native  villaj4es  throu<;liout  Min- 
danao, and  as  Avcdl  in  th(^  otluu'  islands  of  the  archipelago  where  Hjian- 
ish  ruh*  has  extendecl,  is  of  considcu-able  interest.  It  will  be  of  greater 
interi^st  to  watch  th(^  (l(n'(dopm(uit  of  Amc^rican  inthuuic(^  and  author- 
ity in  the  isbunls  and  to  sec^  to  what  (extent  tlu»  S|)anish  syst(un  is  fol- 
IowcmI. 

A   gob(U'nadoi'cillo,   literally   ^'litth^   governoiy'    is   to    be    found    in 

<  very  Philipi)in(^  town  or  village  and  lu*  is  a   very  important  i)erson- 

age.    lie  is  always  a  native  or  a  half-caste  and  is  the 

local  rei)resentativ(^  of  the  governor  of  his  i)i*ovinc(\         S\ STEM  OF 
IS  '  ,  .  .      ;        ..  1.-1  .        NATIVE  Y!LiA(;E 

o-oiu  whom  lie  rinnuves  instruction  and  to  whiom    lie      (,<kvfhmient 

sends  re])orts.     His  head(|uart(U's  an^  at  the  tril)uual. 

Ib^  is  addresscnl   as   ca])itan   during  his  tc^rm   of  oflice,  and   after  his 

^'i(c(\ssor  has  biMui  chos(Ui  is  known  as  a  ca])itan  ])asado. 

He  settles  all  local  qiH\stions  exc(^i)t  those  which  assume  a  serious 

l<'gal  aspect  and  therefore  properly  belong  to  tlie  justi(u^  of  the  peace; 

^^nt  his  most  important  duty  is  to  s(^e  that  the  taxes  of  his  town  are  col- 
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lected,  and  to  turn  Wwni  over  to  tho  adiniuistrutor  of  the  province. 
He  is  j)orsonaIly  n^spoiisible  for  those  taxes,  and  must  obtain  tliein 
from  bis  ^'eabezas'^  or  make  good  the  d(^Oeit.  He  is  obliged  to  aid  the 
guardia  civil  in  the  ea])tnre  of  criminals,  and  to  assist  tlu^  parish  friar 
in  promoting  tlu^  intcM'ests  of  the  clnirch,  frcMpn^ntly,  also,  in  advancing 
his  private  ends.  Finally,  he  is  at  th(^  beck  and  call  of  all  the  officials 
who  visit  his  town.  He  often  has  to  entertain  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  not  infrcMintMiily  iinds  it  advisable^  to  mak(^  them  pri^si^nts.  lie 
is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  to  the  cai>ital  of  the  ])rovince,  but 
is  given  no  compensation  for  the  cost  of  trav(ding  or  tlu^  loss  of  time. 
If  he  does  not  speak  Spanish,  lie  mnst  employ  a  clerk  (director(allo). 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  be  done  at  the  tribnnal,  and, 
as  the  allowance  for  clerk-hire  is  nsnally  utterly  insnllicient,  the  gober- 
nadorcillo  must  make  up  the  difference.  In  return  for  all  tliis  he  is 
allowed  a  salary  of  two  dollars  ])er  montli,  and  is  permitted  to  carry 
a  cane!  If  he  does  not  ^^scpieeze''  his  fellow-townsmen  or  sttnil  public 
funds  he  is  apt  to  conu^  out  badly  behind. 

While  the  office  is  nominally  filled  l)y  (d(MHion  (n^ery  two  years, 
the  elective  system  is  of  such  a  nature  that  service^  can  rc^adily  be  made 
compulsory.  Wealthy  men  are  chosen  for  the  place,  if  any  such  can 
be  found,  and  are  often  kept  in  offii^e  for  years,  sorely  against  their 
will.  Yet  there  is  nothing  quite  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average^ 
Philippine  native  as  a  little  authority  over  his  fellows,  and  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  drawbacks,  the  position  is  sonu^times  earnestly  sought. 

The  families  of  every  town  are  divided  into  groups  of  from  forty 

to  sixty,  each  under  a  '^cabeza  de  Barangay,"  who  is  responsible  for 

their  taxes.     If  he  cannot  get  them  from  the  pe()])l(^ 

TAXATION  AND     Y\e  must  pav  them  out  of  his  own  pocket.    Excuses  arc 

FEATURES  useless.  For  obvious  reasons,  men  of  means  are 
chosen  for  tliis  position,  and,  though  nominally 
elected  every  two  years,  they  are  actnally  kept  in  office  as  long  as  they 
have  anything  to  lose,  and  sometimes  longer. 

The  gobernadorcillo  has  a  '^ministry,"  consisting  of  the  first  aiul 
second  tenientes  (lieutenants),  who  take  his  place  in  his  absence;  other 
tenientes  having  charge  of  outlying  districts;  and  chiefs  of  police, 
plantations  and  cattle. 
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At  ihi'  tribiiniil  is  iisaiiilained  a  small  force  of  cuadrilleros,  who 
jK^rforin  police^  duty,  and  are  siTpi)Osed  to  defend  the  town  against 
bandits  and  tlie  like. 

A  man  wlio  lias  been  elected  teniente  or  gobernadorcillo,  or  w^ho 
lias  s(*rv(Ml  ten  years  as  a  eabezii  de  l^arangav,  is  numbered  among 
tlie  ^'lieadnHMi''  of  the  place. 

The  h(nulmen  nu^et  at  the  tribunal  from  time  to  time,  and  discuss 
public  affairs  with  great  gravity.  Tliey  assemble  every  Sundaj^  morn- 
ing, and,  lu^adiMl  by  the  gobernadorcillo,  and  frequently  also  by  a  band 
playing  xcry  Vnely  airs,  they  march  to  the  convento  and  escort  the 
friar  to  the  chiircli,  where  they  all  attcvnd  mass. 

The  state  dress  of  the  lu^admen  is  quite  picturesque.  Their  Avhite 
shirts  dangle  outside  of  their  pantaloons  after  the  rhilii)pine  fashion 
and  over  tliem  th(\y  wear  tight-titting  jackets  without  tails,  which  reach 
barely  to  tln^ir  waists.  Wlien  the  jacket  is  buttoned,  it  causes  the  shirt 
to  stand  out  in  a  frill,  producing  a  most  grotesque  effect. 

A  traveler',  in  speaking  about  the  villagers  of  Ayala,  in  Mindanao, 

says:    "We  Averi^  ratlu^r  touched  by  their  never-failing  hospitality.    The 

l*liilippine  nativ{^  seems  always  ready  to  kill  his  last 

fowl  for  a  stranger  or  share  with  him  his  last  pot  of         ^^^  ai'^w.hx 

OF  THF 
rice.     When  w(^  stopped   at  a  liut  and  asked   for  a         FILIPINOS. 

drink,  its  innmtes  were  loth  to  offer  us  w  ater  in  the 

cocoanut-shell  cui)s  which  served  their  own  purpose  and  hunted  up 

and  W'aslied  old  tumblers  or  even  sent  to  some  neighbors  to  borrow 

tliem.     With  a  glass  of  water  they  always  gave  us  a  lump  of  coarse 

brown  sugar  to  stimulate  thirst,  an  entirely  unnecessary  precaution.'^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SULU  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Geography  of  This  Island  Group— Source  of  the  Sulu  Mohammedans— Civil  Warfare 
in  the  Archipelago — Two  Centuries  of  Piracy — Unavailing  Spanish  Efforts  to 
Control  the  Sulus — Zamboanga  Fortified — Spanish  Garrisons  in  the  Islands- 
Authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu — General  Arolas  and  His  Excellent  Becord  as 
Governor— Spanish  Governor  Murdered  by  the  Sultan— The  Island  of  Tawi 
Tawi— Condition  of  the  Slave  Trade— A  Problem  for  the  IFnited  States  to  Solve. 

GEOGIlArillOALLY  Uw  Sulu  ari'liipeln-o  of  i\w  IMiilippines  Is  a 
group  of  150  islands,  the  chain  ex( ending  from  sou tli west  lu 
northeast  between  I*orneo  and  Mindanao.  The  hist  Spanisli 
report  names  150  ishmds,  of  which  ninety-live  are  inliabite<l,  besi(h/H 
several  hundred  islets  and  rocks.  On  one  side  of  (he  chain  is  the  Sulu 
sea  and  on  the  other  side  tlie  Celebes  sea.  This  cliain  is  likely  to  {)!av 
a  very  prominent  ])art  in  the  annals  of  America.n  history  in  the  rhilij)- 
l)in(\s  if  tlie  necessity  rises  for  ns  to  attempt  tlieir  political  subjugation 
and  pacification. 

The  history  of  the  Sulus  is  the  history  of  the  Moros,  for  there  iy 
their  stronghold.  After  the  S])anish  discov(^ry  of  the  l^liilippiinss,  as  the 
invaders  endeavored  to  extcmd  their  sov(\reign(;y  southwestward  from 
Mindanao,  they  found  as  an  obstacle  in  tluur  wa^'  the  seltl(unents  ef 
Sulus.  Strangely  enougli,  however,  there  was  in  tlie  early  days  of 
Philippine  history  a  shoi't  alliance  between  tlie  opposing  forces,  on 
which  is  still  basfMJ  the  claim  of  Spanish  sovc^ri^iguty  over  the  Sulus. 

The  Moliainmedans  readied  this  (duiin  of  islands  as  a  result  of 
civil  warfare  in  Borneo.  Two  snltans  who  were  brothers  were  in  con- 
tiict  in  that  great  island,  and  the  unsuccessful  one,  with  his  followers, 
tied  across  the  channel  into  tlu^  Snlii  islands.  It  was  another  exo<liis 
of  the  same  sort  from  Borneo  that  brought  the  Mohammedan  eleuicnl 
into   Palaw^an   and   the   adjacent  islands.     This   defeated   sovereign, 
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e.stablisliino;  liis  ('ai)i<al  a1  tlio  town  of  Siilu,  or  Jolo,  as  tlio  Spanish 
name  it,  l)(^ji;an  a  MoliainnHMlan  civilization   which  rapidly  IxM-aiiio  a 
strong  power  in  that  part  of  the  world.     A   cousin 
of  this  snllan  sc^tlled  on  Basilan,  which  is  the  nearest       ^^^^^^*^  ^*^'^^^^^ 

'  AM) 

to  Mindanao  of  the  Snln  (diain,  and  soon  became  its    (^oiNTl<:!M*lA)TS. 
sole  rnler.     He  was  lojal  to  the  snltan  at  first,  but 
in  time  ]>lott(M]  against  liim  and  attacked  the  capital  city  nnsnccess- 
fully.     Afl(^r  many  fights  on  land  and  sea  he  r(^tir(Ml  again  to  his  own 
possessions  in   I>asilan. 

TluMi  th(^  snltan  himself  wcMit  to  Manila  and  pl(H]ge<l  his  vassalage 
to  th(^  Spanish  on  condition  that  they  would  ludp  hiu)  ;^ubjugate  his 
reb(*llions  cousin.  The  i)i'omis(^  was  ])rompt1y  made,  but  tlie  squadron 
which  was  equipped  undcu*  Uh^  agreement  was  delayed  sevc^ral  months 
b(\yond  tlu^  ])romis(Hl  time  Ix^fore  it  sailcHl  southward.  In  the  nunin- 
tinu/  tlu^  sultan,  tired  of  waiting,  attacluMl  the  rebels  and  routed  tln^m 
comph^tcdy,  although  lu^  was  himself  killed  in  the  batth^  The  Span- 
iards in  diu»  season  arrived  at  Snlu,  and,  not  finding  the  sultan,  turned 
and  w(4it  back  to  Manila.  They  preserved  the  trc^aty  with  great  care 
and  upon  this  has  be(^n  based  the  Spanish  claim  of  sov(^r(Mgnty  over 
the  Sulu  sultanate. 

The  next  ruler,  howev(^r,  Adasaolan,  extended  his  inthuMico  far  and 
wide.    He  developed  the  archipcdago,  made  allianc(\s  with  IIk^  Moliam- 
niedan  king  of  Mindanao  and  the  chief  of  nortliern 
l^orneo,    and    compelled    all   his   subjects   and   tribu-  SPANISH 

1)FFF\TF1)  TiY 

taries  to  adopt  tlie  Koran  at  tlie  point  of  tlie  sword.  mokos. 

llf^  built  the  tirst  mosque  in  the  city  of  Sulu  and  re- 
c(mv(h]  honors  and  titles  all  the  way  from  Turkey,  from  the  head  of  the 
Moliammedan  cliurcdi,  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  recognition  of  his  servic^^s 
to  the  faith.  It  would  seem  that  his  claim  of  sovereignty  and  his  posses- 
sion of  the  tcu^'itory  gave  him  a  better  title  to  the  islands  tlian  the  treaty 
ef  Manila  gave  to  the  Spanish.  Nevertheless,  in  1595  the  Spaniards 
sent  an  (Expedition  to  take  possession  of  their  property  and  incidc^ntally 
lo  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  Nearly  all  their  ofth^ers  were 
killed,  half  the  men  incapacitated  by  sickness  and  wounds,  while  the 
war-ship  which  carried  the  expedition  was  so  shattered  that  it  was 
able  to  get  only  as  far  as  Cebu  on  the  return  journey. 
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From  tills  tiiiio  on^  tlu^  Siilu  pirat(\s  cni'iied  tluMr  daring  incur- 
sions tlirouglionl  tlie  waters  of  the  arehiju^lago,  hardly  intorrnptod 
nntil  Enulisli  men-of-war  suppressed  tln^  evil  in  tlu^  present  eentiiry. 
Their  pirate  craft  fre(]uently  sailed  into  the  n(4i;hborhood  of  the  city 
of  Manila  and  actually  ca})t\rred  tradinj;-  v(\ss(^ls  within  slight  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cavite.  At  one  time  the  Sulu  inrates  ludd  r>ohol,  Cebu, 
N(\gr'.)s,  Leyt(^  and  even  a  part  of  Panay  undiM*  tribute.  When  com- 
niuniti(^s  refused  to  ])ay  tribute^  tlu\v  wei'i^  attacked  by  these  darino' 
invaders,  thc^r  men  slain,  tlieir  houses  birrned,  tluMr  ])roperty  1oo{(m1, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  taken  as  slaveys  away  to  tle»  souih. 

ITndoubtedly  the  Madrid  govi^rnuK^nt  did  llu^  bcvst  it  could  under 
the  circumstan(H\s.     It  appropriated  large  sums  of  mon(w  for  nnui-of- 
war,  forts,   wea])ons   and   ammuniticui,   and   directcMl 
OFFlSmiM^HS    ^'"'  1''''''1'1>UH'  ..ilirials  h.  exicnuinale  iW  \nvM\vM 
KOB  SPAIN,         communities.     P>ut  tlu^  mon(\v  was  divi^rted  inio  th(^ 
poidvcts  of  colonial  otYic(^dn)l(h*rs.     Thousands  of  in- 
offensive natives  were  slaughttn^Ml  in  tlu^  wars,  whih^  the   governors 
wrote  home  accounts  of  imaginary  victorii^s  ami  glowing  (hvscripiions 
of  the  blessings  of  pc^aci^     At  the  end  of  tln^ir  ti^'ms  tlnw  came  back 
rich  for  life. 

Th(^  most  pri^tentious  effort  mad(^  by  I  he  Spanish  to  t(M*minate 
the  constant  warfare  between  Spain  and  Sulu  was  the  establishment 
of  a  setthunent  at  Zamboanga,  at  the  (extreme  southeast  point  of  Min- 
danao. Here  they  built  a  walh^l  city,  constructed  strong  forts  and 
made  it  a  naval  station  and  arsi^nal  stM-oinl  only  to  Cavite.  Directly 
o]>l>osite  I^asilan,  and  in  such  closc^  proxiniity  to  the  Sulu  archipelago, 
it  ])rovided  a  fine  base  of  operations,  orf(uisiv(^  and  defensive.  But  so 
little  care  was  takc^n  of  the  sanitation  of  the  place  that  it  soon  became 
known  as  the  sepulchre  of  Spjiin.  Tln^  al)sence  of  sew\age  and  sanita- 
tion, combined  with  the  lieat  and  moisture,  develojied  malarial  dis- 
eases whose  deadliness  astonished  even  the  Spaniards.  Of  one  garrison 
of  a  thousand  nuMi,  850  died  in  a  single  year. 

In  1750  the  governor-general  of  the  Philippines  sent  a  large  expe- 
dition from  Manila  to  attack  Sulu,  but  the  fleet  returned  to  Zam- 
boanga having  accomplished  nothing.  The  islands  were  continually 
ravaged  by  the  Mohammedan  sultan.     At  last,  in  1770,  there  was  a 
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JOHN  CHINAMAN  IN  MANILA 

iiiese  made  several  warlike  invasions  of  the  Flilippiiics  wiUkjiu.  surrrss  hefo: 
up  that  policy.  But  their  peact-fa!  itivasioii  has  hcen  highly  siicet^SHful.  Thou' 
htnn  live  iti  Manila,  wliere  they  are  prosperous  bankers,  ttiercliaiits.  ami  lueeliatii 
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tacit  agreement  for  ])(\ac(^  botwcH^ii  Svilii  and  Spain,  because  boili'par- 

iicH  were  exhausted  with  warfai'e.     From  that  time  until  1851  pirates 

occasionally  ravaij^fHl   Spanish  cities  and  Spanish  gunboats  destroyed 

Sulu  craft,  but  nothini>'  amounting  to  war  occurred. 

In  the  latter  year  troubles  began  again  and  for  twenty-five  years 

affairs  got  nn)re  and  more  intolerable.    The  bold  ravages  of  the  sultan 

throughout      the      arch  ii)el  ago      c()m])el]ed      another 

Spanish  expedition  in  1870,  which  destroyed  several  I'lHACl 

11.,,,  .  ,         ,  BKCOMES 

fr.i'ts  and   kiIUmI    nmny   nativ(^s,   but   lost   more    uien     ijsxOLKKAIJiE. 

than  it  (h^stroycHl.  Nevertludess,  it  brought  about  a 
((\!ii])orary  ])eac(\  The  sultan  admittcMl  tin*  sovereignty  of  S])ain  over 
the  Sulu  domain  and  Spain  induccMl  (irc^at  l>ritain  and  Germany  to 
sign  a,  j)r()tocol  recognizing  the  treaty.  In  1880  a  British  company 
colonized  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Jjorneo,  recognizing  the  suzerainty 
of  the  sultan  of  Sulu.  Spain  made  a  vigorous  protest,  but  the  Britisli 
government  decided  in  favor  of  the  sultan.  After  some  negotiations, 
Spain  gav(^  up  all  claim  to  land  in  Borneo  belonging  to  the  Sulu  sul- 
tanate. 

In  1887  insurrection  again  broke  out  in  the  islands  and  in  Min- 
danao itself.  The  Spanish  government  sent  its  fleet  at  post  haste  to 
the  seat  of  disorder  and  also  forwarded  re-enforcements  for  the  vari- 
ous garrisons  which  had  be(ui  established  in  tlie  enemy's  country.  A 
few  months  after  this  insurrcM-fion  was  put  down  another  broke  out. 
Ill  1888,  however,  comparative  ]>eace  Avas  estaV)lished  throughout  the 
8ulu  archipelago  and  since  that  time  the  Spaniards  liave  been  in  legal 
possession  of  the  country.  They  have  some  ten  garrisons  scattered 
at  different  points  throughout  the  islands.  Outside  of  the  coasts  the,y 
have  no  authority  or  power  whatever.  The  sultan  of  Sulu  rules  the 
^aiue  as  ever,  and  the  native,  not  Spanish,  laws  are  observed.  The 
population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  150,000,  but  that  is  probably 
less  ratlier  than  greater  than  the  actual  population.  As  a  matter  of 
Knglisli  law,  the  sultan  of  Sulu  exercises  sovereignty  of  a  qualified 
s^nrt  oYi'Y  several  Borneo  sultans.  According  to  Spanish  law,  lie  exercises 
>^'nue  feudal  authority  over  the  chiefs  of  Palawan,  a  large  Mohamme- 
*^nn  sultanate  in  Mindanao,  and  over  several  small  tribes  on  that 
inland  and  the  island  of  Basilan.    Nevertheless,  they  have  done  what 
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they  could  to  reiluce  tlie  autliorit.y  to   a   iiiiiiiinuin,  rei>reiiini;'  ev(^n 
point  tliat  tliey  have  been  eoniixvlled  to  ^yieUi  to  liis  iudueiiee. 

The  most  eilieienl  Spanish  <>()Yernor  ever  in  chai'i^e  of  the  dinicull 

sitnation  in  Sulu  was  (leneral  Arohts,  wliose  lnsto]\y  is  a  notabk'  one. 

Me  tuis  always  Ihmui  an  onls])oken  re])nl)liean,  ready 

GEXEIML  AK0LA8  |^^  ^j    ,^^   f^^^.  j^j     convietions.     He  lias  told  AnH^riean 

AM) 

HIS  REGIME,       cal](^i\s  in  Snln  of  his  wavin  admiration  for  the  llnit(v! 

i^tates  as  a  i\]H'  of  wliat  a  r(*pnl)lie  shonld  b(^,  addini; 
that  if  he  were  not  a  Spaniard  he  wonld  be  an  AnuTican.  In  the  days 
when  the  republican  ])arty  triiimpluMl  in  Spain,  Arolas  is  sai<l  to  have 
east  the  royal  throne  out  of  a  window^  with  his  own  hands  in  orih^r 
to  show^  his  respe(d  for  its  fornu^r  oeeu])ants.  After  tin*  fall  of  the 
Spanish  republic,  he  continruHl  to  dis})hvy  what  w^as  consid(MHMl  un- 
seemly activity,  and  tliere  seems  little  doubt  that  wluui  he  was  hon- 
ored with  an  a])pointinent  as  t^overnor  of  Sulu,  it  was  with  tlu^  iuU^n- 
tion  of  exiling;'  him  to  a  ])1ace  from  which  he  w\as  not  likely  to  return. 
The  new  governor  found  the  tow^n  nnh(»althful,  the  d(*f(uises  inade- 
quate, ami  the  garrison  in  constant  danger  of  annihilation.  Ib^  nuuh^ 
prisoners  of  the  ]\Ioros  and  compelbnl  th(»m  to  work  in  strengtluuiin^;' 
the  d(*fenses  until  thes(^  wiu'e  nnuh^  inrpregnable.  He  im])roN(Mt  i\\i^ 
sanitation  of  the  town,  changing  it  from  a  fever  c(uvter  to  an  unusually 
healthful  place.  He  constructed  water  works,  built  a  sphuidid  market, 
established  a  free-school  system  and  thorouglily  equii)y)ed  a  hos|)ital. 
The  Snlus  soon  became  th(*  w^onder  of  the  Philippines.  At  last  with 
one  gunboat  and  two  reginnuits  he  attacked  Maibun,  the  sultan'j*;  capi- 
tal, and  indicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Moros.  The  sultan  con- 
trived to  escape,  but  many  imiiortant  chiefs  were  killed,  the  heayv 
guns  taken,  and  the  fortifications  destroyed.  Arolas  followed  up  his 
advantage  and  attack  succeeded  attack  until  the  fanatical  Moslems 
were  cow^ed  as  never  before.  Several  times  Arolas  escaped  unscathed 
from  deadly  peril  and  the  Moros  believed  that  he  bore  a  charmed  lif(\ 
Tliey  called  him  ^^papa,''  And  when  "papa"  gave  orders  they  were 
treated  with  great  respect.  In  his  dealings  wdth  them  he  w\as  just, 
but  absolutely  merciless.  Every  threat  that  he  made  wns  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  For  once  the  Suluanos  had  met  their  master  and  they 
knew  it. 
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In    iS!)2    (JovcM'iior   Arolas    n^lnnKMl    io   Si>nin    nnd    liis    siicci^ssor 
pr()V(Ml  Io  he  by  no  nionns  as  <-a])aI)l(s  allliouoli  ]w  did  not   hav(^  lonii; 
(o  ])V()\v  liis  ability.  I'indin^-  tilings  apparcMiOy  (\\\w{, 
li('  d(M-i(bnl    to    ro<iuii'(^    (lio   Moros   Io   i)ay    tax(\s   and   J>^^»'>^<;  <H"Sl^'i<^^^ 
issnod   a    diHYiH^  to  that  (dIVcl.     TIk^  snllan  liiinscdf,     (jTYOF^sn.r. 
willi  a  band  of  Ins  men,  pi'osonlod  lli('nis('lv'\s  anncnl, 
olTci-ini;-  to  yi('Id  to  IIk^  oi'di^r.     Tlu^  snllan  canu^  forward,  ])r(\s(nit(Ml  tln^ 
oovcrnor  will)  a  ba,o"  of  pt^ai'ls,  ami  IIkmi,  snddonly  di^awin*;  a  baron<i', 
split    llio  Spaniard's  sknil   to   his   \vi^{\\.     TJu^  Moros   f(d1   on   iUv  siir- 
piisod  soldioi's  and  won  a  ('oni])l(d(^  victoi-y.     P.nt  two  or  thrcM^  of  th(» 
Sinuusli   soldioi's  oscap(Ml   by   hidino-  in  a   snbl(^rran(^an   [)assai;(\     The 
U)\\\\  was  destroycul  by  the  Moros. 

Tl){^  second  island  of  th(^  Snin  <;ronp  in  inij)orlane(^  and  po])ulalioii 
is  Tawi  Tawi,  whieli  is  iidiabiled  by  piratical,  slav(»dninlin<^  Moros. 
There  is  a  litth*  Spanish  i^arrison  on  tlie  no]'th  coast  at  Tataan,  abont: 
which  a  fi^w  refn,i;(M\s  liavc^  i^atlu/redj,  bnt  nowhen^  (dse  in  th(^  island 
is  it  safe  (o  (lavid.  It  is  not  sti'anov  that  little  is  kiH)wn  to  civiliza- 
tion abont  the  chaiactf^ristics  of  th<^  isbnids  of  this  arcliipela^T)  wIkmi 
(lan,i»vi'  inrks  at  (ncMw  liaiul.  lIow(M('r,  it  is  known  that  Tawi  Tawi 
is  coveriHl  from  i^ml  to  eml  witli  fori^sl.  In  the  old  (biys  when  slav(\s 
w(vr(^  mcu-e  nnmerons  in  the  SnIn  islands,  the  virgin  forest  was  (deanMl 
from  a  lai'^v  area  nc^ar  th(»  towns  and  fnnt  trec^s  wi^rc^  ])lant(Ml  in  its 
])lace.  Tlu^  resnlt  is  that  tln^  for(\sts  near  tln^  settlements  are  coni- 
])os(mI  almost  (^itiridy  of  tr(H\s  which  ]}rodnc(^  (Mlibh^  frnits.  Wild  hoj^^s 
ar(^  abnndaid  likewise^,  foi-  IIk^'i^  is  alnH)st  no  one  to  hnnt  them,  and, 
with  ])h^idy  (»f  food  and  litth^  moh^station,  they  have  mnltiplied  aston- 
ishingly. 

Tlu^  snrface  of  Tawi  Tawi  is  nneven,  bnt  the  hills,  thonoh  steep, 
are  low^  and  of  (piite  nniform  height.     Near  the  center  a  precipitons 
nionntain  rises  to   an   (dilation   of  some  2,000   fe(d. 
The  slave  bnsiness  still  tlonrishes  in  Tawi  Tawi  ami      ^^^AVE  THADE 
io  some  extc^nt  in  tlu^  othei'  Snln   islands,  althonoh        iv^^v^^t^vwi 
^n)t  so  mnch  as  lu^re.    Oirls  of  iift(H\n  years  arc^  vained 
nt  abont  five  bnsluds  of  ric(\     Tln^  slavc^  dt^ah^i's  of  Tawi  Tawi  are  said 
<o  have  no  ditlicnlty  in  selling'  all  the  abh^-bodied  nnMi  tlnw  can  cap- 
ture to  tli(-  Dutch  planters  in  Bornt-o, 
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Tlie  subjini^atioii  niul  ])oss(^ssi()ii  of  tlio  Sulii  arcliipolai^o  will  pro- 
vido  iniu'li  intoresting  niid  eiu^rgc^tic  labor  for  tho  Unitod  Slalos  if  it 
is  (1{H*i(l(Ml  lo  rc^laiii  ullimatc^  i)oss(\ssioii  of  tlto  Pliili])])iii(^s.  11  is  io  b(» 
doubted  if  (^von  the  most  porsistont  onU't^-seekins  will  make  stri^mious 
effort  to  obtain  ap])oiiitm(Mit  to  aiit3u)rity  tlien^,  iiiidia*  the  eonditioiis 
iluit  th(*y  will  liave  to  iiuM^t.  The  Mohammedan  Moro  of  tlu^  Sulu  sid- 
taiiate  seems  to  value  life  not  at  all,  and  to  be  (piiii^  willing  at  any 
time  to  die  if  in  the  proeess  lie  can  take  tlu^  life  of  (wo  or  three  Clnis- 
tians  into  eternity  with  him.  roliti(ally  and  g(M)grai)hieally  this  group 
must  go  with  the  rhilip])ine  arehipelago  itself,  bul  it  will  be  tlu^  nn)st 
puzzling  part  of  the  possession  to  govern.  The  Hulu  MohammcMlans 
of  Borneo  have  given  no  trouble  to  the  British  wlio  hold  tlu)  sover- 
eignty, and,  on  the  other  hand,  tln^v  have  been  treatcnl  with  giH^at 
taet  and  caution  by  their  r>ritish  rulers.  Tlie  authoriti(\s  leave  tlu^ui 
alone  in  their  religious  views  and  advise  tlu^  missionari(^s  to  us(^  all 
])ossible  tact  in  tlu4r  emb^avors  to  introduce^  (liris- 

tianitv.     It  is  difficult  to  dis(*ov(n*  anv  middli*  ui^ound 
GOVERN  THE         .  '  ,      ,         .  .  ,  ' 

SULUS.  ^^^  ^^^^'  methods  of  govcummg  th(»s(^  peo]u(^s  Ix/Iwcmmi 

the  English  system  in  effect  in  India,  of  leaving  the 
natives  in  full  liberty  to  practice  all  customs  and  rcdigious  observance's 
wliich  do  not  conflict  wnth  life  and  human  safety,  and  the  enei'getic 
policy  of  (leneral  Arolas  of  exterminating  every  one  in  reach,  at 
the  first  sign  of  irritation  or  disagreement. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Divisions  of  the  Native  Tribes — The  Negritos  or  Aboriginals  of  the  Philippines — 
History  of  the  Moro  Invasion  of  the  Philippines — Their  Wars  with  the  Spanish 
Conquerors — Bravery  and  Ferocity  of  the  Moros — Organization  of  Their  Gov- 
ernment— Weapons  of  the  Moros — Characteristics  and  Dress  of  the  Men  and 
Women — Their  Skill  as  Boatmen  and  Pearl  Divers — Their  Antipathy  to  Chris- 
tians— ^^Running  Amuck'' — Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Moros — The  Pagan  Malays — 
The  Partially  Civilized  and  Christianized  Filipinos — The  Tagalogs,  Ilocanos 
and  Visayans — Hospitality  and  Generosity  of  the  Natives — Universal  Cleanli- 
ness— Happy  Family  Life — Their  Good  Qualities  and  Their  Bad  Ones. 

NO  one  knows  with  any  measnre  of  aecnraey,  the  total  population 
of  tlie  Pliilipi)ine  islands.  Census  returns,  even  Ayliere  the  Span- 
ish have  been  most  entirely  in  control,  are  notoriously  careless 
and  unreliable,  while  there  are  scores  of  islands  and  many  distinct 
tribes  which  are  virtually  unknown  to  explorers  and  unimpressed  by 
any  mark  of  civilization.  Tlie  usual  estimate  of  the  poimlation,  liow^- 
ever,  is  from  eii^ht  to  ten  millions  for  the  entire  archipelago.  This  num- 
ber is  divided  between  at  least  eighty  distinct  tribes,  which  in  a  broad 
classification  may  be  grouped  as  Negritos,  Mohammedan  Malays,  Pa- 
gan Malays  and  civilized  Malays, 

The  original  population  of  the  Philippines  Avas  the  tribe  known  as 
Negritos.  These  aboriginals  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in  mental- 
ity and  in  ])hysi(pie,  little  black  fellows,  who  are  rapidly  disappearing 
and  seem  destimnl  to  sp(HHly  extinction.  The  best  judges  of  island  char- 
a(  ter  declare  them  to  be  incai)able  of  civilization,  a  fact  which  lessens 
the  regret  that  they  are  vanishing.  The  largest  number  of  them  re- 
maining are  in  the  islands  of  Mindanao  and  Negros,  wdiere  they  people 
the  splendid  forests  clothing  the  mountain  slopes.  There  are  also  a 
few  of  the  Negritos  left  in  Mariveles  mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  Ma- 
nila bay  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Engano, 
at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  same  island,  they  are  still  quite 
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niuiierous.      Even  at  tlie  time  of  the  KSpaiii^li  eoiuiuesl  the  Nei^i'ilos 

were  becouiiiig  deeiinated  by  their  couiiict  with  the  Malay  invaders. 

Now  they  liave  become  a  wretched,  sickly  race  of  al- 

NEiaUTOS  OR      jj^^,^^  dwarlish  stature.    Althom^h  not  of  the  African 

THE  ISLANDS,      ^-^d*^'?  their  harr  is  curly,  their  skins  black  and  tlu^ir 

features   coarse  and   rei)ulsive.    Agriculture  is  litiii^ 

practiced  by  them,  but  thc\y  depend  for  food  upon  the  products  of  tlu^ 

forest  and  upon  the  game  which  falls  before  their  poisoned  arrows. 

The  Moros,  or  Mohammedan  Malays,  are  chielly  contined  to  tlu/ 
islands  of  Mindanao,  I'alawan,  Basilan,  Sulu,  Tawi  Tawi  and  Mindoro, 
The  Moros  have  played  a  very  important  i)art  in  the  history  of  thi^ 
rhilip])ines.  They  were  a  people  of  Borneo,  wlio  arrived  in  the  arcln- 
pelago  just  at  the  time  of  the  Si)anish  discoverer,  l.anding  lirst  in 
l^>asilan,  they  si)read  rai)idly  over  the  small  islands  of  the  Sulu  {ind 
Tawd  Tawd  groups,  eventually  occui)ying  the  wliole  coast  of  ilindanao, 
the  southern  third  of  Palawan  and  the  small  islands  adjacent,  liefon^ 
they  had  completely  overrun  Palawan,  th(\v  W(^re  iut{^rrui)tr4l  l)y  tli(^ 
Spanish  troops  in  tludr  own  concpiest  and  sinc(^  then  they  have  not  been 
able  to  advance  their  settlements. 

How  Warfare  Was  Begun. 

The  lirst  encount(^r  b(dween  the  Sj)aniards  and  the  Moros  resultcMl 
from  an  unprovoked  attack  madc^  by  tlu^  Europc^an  traders  upon  one  of 
the  Moro  chiefs  of  ^Mindanao.  Tlie  result  was  disastrous  to  the  ag- 
gressors, wlio  Avere  almost  annihilated.  The  lierce  Moslem  warriors 
returned  the  attack  with  all  the  stimulus  of  their  fanatical  passions. 
They  raided  the  Spanish  and  native^  coast  towns  of  the  central  aixl 
northern  islands  with  annual  piratical  (^xpcMlitions,  nuHding  with  great 
success  and  taking  thousands  of  captives  and  rich  tri^asure.  For  more 
than  250  years  thesc^  forays  continu(Ml,  while  in  every  village  watch- 
tower  in  tiie  nortln^rn  islands  there  Avas  constant  vigilant^e  by  tin*  S(  n- 
tries  who  watched  for  tlu^  approach  of  the  Moro  fleets.  The  success  of 
the  raiders  was  continvuHl.  Not  only  were  natives  enslaved  by  thoie 
sands,  but  Spanish  planters,  government  officials  and  priests  were  killctl 
or  held  for  ransom. 

The  history  of  the  Philippiue  islands  is  largely  the  history  of  Ihe 
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wars  between   Spanish   and  Moro   forces.     Of  course,   tlie   Spaniards 
could  not  submit  tamely  to  such  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs.     Exp(^- 
dition  after  expedition  w^as  sent  against  the  Mohammedan  forces,  and 
with  great  exi)ense  of  money  and  life  a  few  temporary 
successes  were  gained.     Garrisons  were  established    ^^^*^^  KP]T>\EEN 

.      c.    .  T    .     .  .  .    .  n  ,  MOROS  AM) 

even  m  feulu,  only  to  be  massacred  or  driven  from  the  SPANISH 
islands.  Finally,  with  the  improvement  in  fire-arms 
accessible  to  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the  construction  of  light-draft 
steam  gunboats  and  rapid-fire  guns,  the  Spaniards  gained  an  advantage^ 
which  could  not  be  overcome  and  piracy  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
(lunboats  patrolled  the  islands  in  every  channel.  No  Moro  craft  was 
})ermitted  at  sea  except  with  a  written  permit  from  the  nearc^st  Spanish 
governor.  Any  prau  violating  this  order  was  eitlun*  rannned  and  sunk 
by  any  gunboat  meeting  it  or  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  machine-guns,  no 
(puirter  ever  being  given.  Then  village  after  village  was  destroyed  by 
shells  from  the  gunboats,  even  the  town  of  Sulu,  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  the  Moro  sultans,  suffering  destruction  in  18T().  A  Spanish 
military  post  was  established  in  its  place,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  w^ar- 
fare  Spanish  occupation  has  been  virtually  continuous  since  that  time. 
Other  Moro  strongholds  in  the  different  islands  were  taken  and  forti- 
fied, the  coast  villages  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  to  the  hills, 
until  finally  by  tacit  agreement  a  sort  of  armed  truce  began,  which,  with 
frequent  interruption,  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

Our  Most  Dangerous  Subject. 

The  sultan  of  Sulu  is  the  ruler  of  all  the  Moros  in  the  Philippines, 
although  his  authority  is  not  very  well  established  in  Mindanao,  where 
there  are  two  subordinate  sultans.  Under  the  sultan  of  Sulu,  the  au- 
thority is  delegated  to  a  regent,  who  acts  during  his  absence;  a  minister 
of  war  and  a  minister  of  justice,  with  a  local  chief  in  each  district 
and  a  mandarin  in  each  village.  The  higher  authorities  in  the  church 
are  the  cherifs,  hereditary  officers  who  have  certain  authority  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  affairs.  Under  them  are  panditas  or  priests^ 
who  look  after  the  immediate  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  Mo- 
hammedanism of  tlie  Moros  is  hardly  as  well  defined  or  carefully  prac- 
ticed as  that  of  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  Asia.     Their  mosques 
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are  built  of  bamboo.     Tli(4r  hiiiguago,  wliieli  is  written  in  Arabic  char- 
acters, is  based  on  Sanskrit  roots. 

The  Moros  do  not  fail  to  justify  the  reputation  given  tliem  that  they 

are  among  the  most  ferocious  and  daring  people  of  the  eartli  and 

among  the  most  difficult  to  control.     All  the  males  above  sixteen  yejirs 

of  age  go  armed,  except  those  in  settlements  sufflcic^ntly  under  Spanish 

dominion  that  this  practice  may  be  prevented.    Their 

weapons  are  of  excellent  steel,  beautifully  finisIuMl 
OF  THE  ^  '  '^ 

SATAGE  MOROS.    *^^^^^  admirably  adapted  for  the  violent  use  for  wdiicli 

they  are  intended.  The  barong,  the  campilan  and  the 
kris  are  those  most  favored.  The  first  is  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
butcher's  cleaver,  with  thick  back  and  tlun  edge.  The  strong  and 
skillful  warrior  prides  himself  on  being  able  to  cut  an  opponent  in  half 
if  he  can  get  a  chance  for  a  fair  blow.  The  campilan  is  a  straight-edged, 
two-handed  sword,  with  a  blade  wide  at  the  tip  and  stc^adily  narrowing 
tow^ards  the  hilt;  it  is  used  only  for  cutting,  for  wdiich  it  is  thorough- 
ly effectual.  The  straight  kris  is  a  narrow^-bladed,  bevel-edged  sword 
used  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  The  serpent  kris,  with  its  w^avy,  dou- 
ble-edged blade  is  used  for  thrusting  and  inflicts  a  horrible  w^onnd. 

The  men  are  of  medium  height  and  superb  muscular  development. 
They  dress  in  pantaloons,  w^aistcoat,  jacket,  sash  and  turban,  all  gaud- 
ily colored  and  showily  embroidered.  Their  pantaloons  are  usually 
skin-tight  below  the  knee  and  loose  above.  The  rank  of  a  Moro  is  in- 
dicated by  the  way  he  ties  his  turban.  Under  all  circumstances  a  Moro 
carries  barong,  kris  or  campilan  thrust  into  his  sash.  If  he  expects 
serious  trouble,  he  has  in  addition  a  shield  of  light  w^ood  and  a  lance 
with  a  broad,  keen  head.  His  conveniences  for  working  steel  are  of 
the  simplest,  but  the  blades  which  he  produces  are  highly  tempered 
and  often  beautifully  finished.     Ffe  sometimes  w^orks  silver  in  with  the 

steel  or  even  inlays  it  w  ith  gold.    The  hilts  of  his  side- 

!:    " '         arms  are  of  hard,  polished  wood  or  ivory  and  are 

MORO  MEN  .  '    ^  '^  ^ 

AND  WOMEN.      sometimes  handsomely  carved.    He  is  crazy  to  get 

hold  of  fire-arms,  but  seldom  succeeds,  and  at  any  rate 

is  usually  a  very  bad  marksman. 

Moro  women  are  exceedingly  fond  of  bright  colors,  scarlet  and 

green  being  their  favorites.     Their  garments  are  a  skin-tight  waist,  a 
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baj;gy  divided-skirt,  and  a  iiovtvl  garini'iit  callcMl  the  jabul,  made  by 
sewing  together  the  two  (^iids  of  a  long  j)iee(^  of  eb>th.  This  is  dra|KMl 
about  the  body  in  varions  ways  and  may  be  thrown  over  Uiv  lif/ad  to 
keep  off  the  sun.  Moio  ebihlren  usually  possess  clotlu^s,  like  those  of 
their  ehlers,  but  thi^y  nuik(^  vivry  litlh/  us(^  of  them. 

The  men  are  very  skillful  Ijoainum  and  sailors.  Tlu^  boat  wliich 
(key  us(^,  the  i)rau,  is  of  tlu^  ty])(^  familiar  among  all  tlu^  islands  of  the 
south  Taeitie,  a  fralMooking  alTair,  skillfully  earvcnl  out  of  a  log,  with 
outriggers  which  [)revent  the  boat  from  sinking  even  when  lilled  with 
water  aiul  guarantee  its  stability.  Tliey  aie  swimm(u*s  of  marvelous 
skill  and  their  performance's  in  diving  for  ])earls  are  almost  incr(Mlibl(\ 
Other  than  that,  liowevcu',  the  nu^n  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
engage  in  numual  labor. 

The  Moro  is  a  born  warrior  and  chafi^s  under  restraint.  He  dis- 
dains to  w^ork  and  exi)ects  his  wants  to  be  supplied  by  his  wives  and 
slaves.  lie  givers  much  time  to  tbe  care  of  his  arms  and  to  perfecting 
himself  in  their  use.  1I(^  tri(\s  to  terrify  an  oi)])onent  by  making  hideous 
faces,  uses  his  shield  very  skillfully,  and  in  battle  is  the  bravest  of  tln^ 
brave. '  Inhuman  cruelty,  howevcu*,  is  one  of  his  charactcu'istics,  and  he 
will  cut  down  a  slave  mer(dy  to  try  the  edge  of  a  new  baron^g. 

One  unpleasant  i)hase  of  life  among  the  Moros  has  been  the  systc^n 
by  which  the  ortliodox  native  proves  the  merit  of  his  religion.  The 
Moros  believe  that  one  who  takes  the  life  of  a  Christian  thereby  in- 
creases his  chance  of  hai)])iness  in  the  future  life.  The  more  Chris- 
tians killed,  the  brighter  the  prospect  for  the  Moro,  and  if  he  is  only 
fortunate  enough  to  be  himscdf  killed  while  slaughter- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  faithful,  he  is  at  once  trans-  ''^rXNIxCJ  AMtX^K'' 

'^  '  .  TO  KILL 

])orted  to  the  seventh  heaven.    From  time  to  time  it       CHIMSTLiNS, 

happens  that  one  of  them  wearies  of  tliis  life,  and,  de- 
siring to  take  the  shortest  road  to  glory,  lie  bathes  in  a  sacr<Ml  s])ring, 
shaves  off  his  eyebrows,  dresses  in  white  and  presents  hims(^lf  before  a 
pandita  to  take  solemn  oath  to  die  killing  Christians.  He  then  lud(^s  a 
kris  or  barong  about  his  person  and  seeks  the  nearest  town.  Tf  he  can 
gain  admission,  he  snatches  his  weapon  from  its  concealment  and  runs 
amuck,  slaying  every  living  being  in  his  path,  until  he  is  finally  him- 
self dispatched.  The  number  of  lives  taken  by  one  of  these  mad  fanatics 
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is  !Soiiietiiiu\s  Mliiiowt  incredible,  but  lie  is  event ually  IdlltHl  hiaiself  and 
his  relatives  liave  a  eelebration  when  the  news  of  his  death  r(^aeh(\s 
them. 

The  ndigion  of  tlie  Moros  is  a  niodifuHl  i^IohaninuMUinisni.  They 
believe^  that  ihc  sun,  nH)()n  and  stars  are  tlie  liglit  of  (Jod.  Th(^r(^  are 
no  oth(\r  worlds  tiian  this  in  tlu^  univ(^rs(^,  but  tlu^n*  arc  bikings  wliich 
inhabit  tln^  air  above  us  and  tlie  earlh  beneath  our  f(H^t.  Th(\y  worsljip 
Cod  and  die  like  ourselves.  Tlu^re  is  one  ^od  ealhMl  Toohan.  Man 
differs  from  the  brutes  in  his  hi<^h(^r  int(dlio(^nee  and  in  his  ability  to 
speak.  Animals  have  spirits,  but  tlu^y  are  not  like  llu^  soul  of  man 
and  vanish  into  thin  air  when  death  (*om(\s.  The  soul  of  man  liv(\s  for- 
ever. It  outer's  his  body  at  the  top  of  his  head  wluui  lu*  is  born^  an 
openin^;'  beinjj,-  left  betwe(ui  tlu^  bon(\s  of  tlu^  skull  for  that  pur[)ose.  It 
h\aves  the  body  irt  deatli  onee  nH)re  throui»h  the  skitll.  Wluvn  one  di(\s 
his  soul,  aecordiui;:  to  sonu^  panditas,  i>()es  dii'eetly  to  tlu^  place  of  (Jod; 
aeeordin^'  to  others  it  ^oes  under  the  earth  to  shn^f)  until  llu^  last  day. 
A  bad  man's  soul  eventually  <>o(^s  to  ludl,  which  is  a  plac(^  of  tornu^nt 
where  one  is  i)unished  accordin<j:  to  his  sins.  If  he  has  talk(Ml  too  much 
his  mouth  pains  him;  if  he  has  been  jealous,  <^ru(d  or  treacherous,  it  is 
his  heart;  if  he  has  been  murderous  or  tdiif^ish,  his  hamh  In  the  course 
of  time  every  man's  punishment  is  finislied  and  he  uoc^s  to  heav(ui. 

Some  jianditas  say  that  one^s  punishment  consists  in  misfortune, 

disappoint uK^nt  and  suffering'  lunx^  bcdow,  and  that  aton(un(ud  conies 

before  d(^ath.     Others  declare  that  the  i^ood  souls  wait  in  tlu^  air  and  the 

evil  ones  in  the  earth,  and  there  is  neither  hell  nor  jud^ii;ment  until  the 

end  of  tlie  world.     Tlien  all  souls,  good  and  bad,  will  be  sw^(^pt  up  as  by 

a  great  wind  and  carried  to  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 

RELimors  BE-     ^i^ere    they    will    meet    Gabriel,    Michael    and    the 
IjIefs  of  the 

MOKOS.  Weigher,  who  will  weigh  each  one.   Souls  Ivc^avy  with 

sin  will  be  sent  down  to  hell.   The  Moros  believe  in  all 

the  Old  Testament  characters  like  ^^Ibrahim,"  ^^No,"  ^^Adam,"  "Mosa,'^ 

"Sulaiman,"  ^^Yakub,"  and  others.  They  know  the  outlines  of  tlie  stories 

of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  flood,  etc.  According  to  them,  Jesus  Christ,  called 

by  the  Moros  Isa,  was  a  man  like  ourscd  ves,  but  great  and  good  and  very 

powerful.   He  Avas  not  a  son  of  God.  Tlie  Moros  hate  and  kill  the  Cliris- 

tians  because  they  teach  that  men  could  punish  and  kill  a  son  of  God. 
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Tlio  Tai»;al()^s  an/  \\w  jx'oph^  of  Ihc  !*Iiili]>j)iii(\s  who  aro  Hkc^ly  to 
coiiu'  iiiosi  closolj  in  coiitacl  willi  AiiK^ricaiis  in  IIk^  Ix^^innini;  l)0{*aiis(» 
i(  is  ilH\y  who  liave  Ixh^i  jjiosI  active^  in  the  iiisin'rcM-fion  against  (ho 
Spanish  in  knzon  ai'onnd  Manihi.  in  llio  Philippincss  aro,  porhaps, 
iiv(*  million  (*iviliz(»(l  nalivc^s,  bolon^in;^  for  tho  niosi 
i)arl  1<)  ihriH^  iribos,  (lie  Ta<;ah)us,  Ilocanos  and  ^'^  HJZrJ)  KA(i:s 
A'isayans.  Wdiih^  Iho  tribos  diffi^r  and  Www  aro  c^von  puiLn'riM'S 
(lifforoncos  wilhin  iln^  sanu^  li-ibc^  nndor  varying-  con 
dilions,  still  tho  civilizcMl  naiiv(/s  arc^  snflicioidly  similar  lo  b(^  con- 
sidoi'CMl  as  a  simple  chiss  in  lookin*^'  toward  the  fntnr(/  of  ilu/  islands. 
Tin?  b(^st  stnd(Mds  of  iln^  islamloi's  b(di(^ve  that  tlu^  natives  are  natu- 
rally fairly  intoHi^i;(Md  and  ofl(^n  most  anxious  for  an  onporlunily  to 
i>(^t  sonu'  (Mlncalion.  Tin*  facd  that  llu*  i^roat  nmss  of  tlii^  ]>(M)])lr  aro 
ignorant  affoi'ds  no  ])roof  that  ihoy  arc*  stupid,  for  iln\v  have  hwn 
(lolib(^i'a1(dy  k(^])t  in  ii;noi'an(*(^  fi'om  tho  linn*  of  tho  Spanish  discovoi'v 
until  now. 

Tin*  nH)ral  ob]ii;ation  to  t(dl  tln^  truth  does  not  W(uii,li  lioavily  U]>on 
th(»  l'ilif)im).  The  eiviliz(Ml  nativ(\s  oftcui  li(^  to  conec^al  tln^  inost  trivial 
sliorteomini*',  or  even  witliord  any  excuse  whatc^ver,  and  tin?  d(d(M/tion 
of  a  falseliood  brings  no  I'ei^ret  (^x(^(^])t  (diaL»rin  that  tlu^  i)ractice  has 
not  b(HUi  nH)r(^  dext(U'ously  carricHl  out.  Tln^  I-^ilii)ino  cannot  mid(^]'- 
stand  |)nnislinu^nt  for  falsc/hood,  becaus(*  it  is  not  to  his  mind  an  ofr(Mis(\ 
Vov  a  fault  which  he  r(H'o,uiiizes,  how(^v(^r,  as  such,  he  will  sid)mit  to 
|)unishment  Avitliout  a  noirmur,  and  indec^l  lu^  thinks  more  of  a  nuistin- 
who  a])i)li(\s  tln^  rattan  for  i)unislinH^]rt  when  it  is  deservcMl,  than  of 
eiK^  who  do(^s  not.  On  the  other  haml,  lu^  is  quick  to  r(^S(Mit  what  he 
consid(^]^s  to  b(^  injustice  and  will  bid(^  his  time  in  sil(*m'e  until  his 
V(nig(»ance  is  c(^rtain. 

The  natives  of  the  rhilip])in(\s  have  not  made  (unimuit  contribu- 
tions toward  tlu^  advance  of  scienio,  literature  and  art,  but  tlmt  ])roves 
Ihth^  as  to  their  capacity  under  a  rei^ime  of  develo])- 

iiK^nt.  Even  as  it  is,  the  Taoaloo-  i-o-e  has  d(n'eloi)ed      I'^>^SIIUIJTIES 

OF 

<nu^  |)arnt(^r  of  merit,  one  author  of  exc^lhuit  ability,    ]*yv^xjyp  (^|^'|;jxije 
«'nd   some   WM)od-carvers    Avho   have    done    admirabh* 
work.    Bnt  the  av(^rai>e  native,  situated  as  lie  is,  could  not  b(^  exy)ect(Ml 
^0  make  any  advancement  along  such  lines.     Within  his  own  sphere 
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h(^  is  certainly  iii^x^iuous  and  ever  rc^ady  with  a  renuHly  for  any  mishap 
wliicli  may  oecnr. 

The  Filipino  fr(M{U(Mitly  shows  himself  im^sponsibh^  in  linaneial 
affairs,  spending  monc^y  that  he  shonld  save  and  borro\vin<i,'  what  lu^  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  rei)ay.  On  the  otlu^r  liand,  lu^  s(0(h)m  repudiatf^s 
his  debts,  and  if  called  njion  to  nnu^  tlu^u  do(\s  his  b(\st. 

The  charge  that  the  Filipino  is  indoliMit  does  not  wc^igh  heavily 
npon  tliose  who  know  the  conditions.  Thc^  man  who  would  exert  him- 
self nnnecessarily  in  snch  a  climate,  wh(4h(M*  whitc^  or  native,  would 
be  snbject  to  ninch  cnriosity.  No  one  can  work  therc^  as  he  wonid  in 
a  tem])erate  clinuite  and  live.  Natnre  has  done  so  much  for  lu^r  chil- 
dren in  these  islands  Ihat  they  have  no  ncMMJ  to  labor  hard  in  ordi^r 
to  snpply  their  few  and  simjde  wants,  ^:*^panish  administration  has 
not  been  snch  as  to  enconrage  the  natives  to  j)ile  up  money  for  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  village  friar  to  mak(^  way  with.  Once  tliey  arc 
mad(^  to  realize  new^  wants  of  their  own,  they  will  work  to  satisfy  tlu^ni. 
In  Siqnijor,  Bohol  and  other  islands  wlua'e  hard  natnral  conditions 
make  it  difficnlt  to  earn  a  livcdihood,  tlu^  P^'<>lde  arc^  noted  for  tlieir 
imlnstry  and  are,  (consequently,  in  demand  as  laborers. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  civilized  Filii)ino  has  luany  good 

(puilities  to  offset  his  bad  one.^.     Hi^  is  lios]>itabl(^  to  the  limit  of  his 

means,  ami  will  go  to  any  anH)nnt  of  trouble  to  ac- 

/iTT  r  i.^''!!  1  Lit.  ^'^^"^"^*^^^^^^*'^^^'  some  perfect  stranger  who  has  not  the 
OUAlilTIrjS  OF  THE      .  . 

FILIPINOS.         slightest  claim  on  him.     Every  village^  has  its  batli 

and  the  people  are  notable  for  their  ])ersonal  cleanli- 
ness. The  honu^?;  are  Avell  regulated  and  the  family  lifc^  is  i)eculiarly 
happy.  The  children  are  orderly,  respiMdful  and  obedic^nt  to  their 
parents  and  re87)ectful  to  strangc^rs.  Wivc^s  are  allowed  an  amovnif 
of  liberty  hardly  equahnl  in  any  other  east(uni  country,  and  they  seldom 
abuse  it.  Tliey  liaA^e  their  share  of  the  work  to  do,  but  it  is  a  just  share 
and  they  p(^rform  it  without  question  and  without  grumbling. 

The  civilized  native  is  self-res])ecting  and  self-rt^straiued  to  n 
remarkable  degree,  patient  undcu'  misfortune  and  forbearing  undir 
provocation.  When  he  does  give  way  to  anger,  however,  he  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  become  for  the  moment  a  maniac  and  to  do  some  one  a  fatal 
injury.    He  is  a  kind  father  and  a  dutiful  son.    His  aged  relatives  are 
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ncvcvr  left  in  want,  but  are  broui^lit  to  his  home  to  share  the  best  that 
ii  jifTords  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Among  his  fellows  the  Filipino  is 
^(  iiial  and  sociable.  He  loves  to  sing  and  dance,  lie  is  a  born  musi- 
( iiiii  and  his  performances  upon  the  instrnmc^nts  at  his  disposal  are 
(}i'iim  very  rc^markable.  He  is  naturally  fearless  and  admires  nothing 
so  much  as  bravery  in  others.  Under  good  oflicers  he  makes  an  excel- 
\vut  soldier,  and  he  is  ready  to  fight  to  the  (h^ath  for  his  honor  or  his 
home. 

Out  of  the  many  wild  tribes  of  the  Philippines  other  than  those 
which  have   becui  mentioned  in  connection  with  the   descriptions   of 
tli(^  various  islands,  it  is  necessary  to  nu\ntion  here  but  a  few  more, 
Uie  names  of  which   will   become  fauiiliar  to   American  students  of 
conditions   in   the  rhilii)pines.      The  word  Igorrote, 
wliich  was  originally  tlu^  nanu^  of  a  single  tribe,  was     HEAD-HUNTERS 
cxi(4id(Ml   to   include  all  the  head-hunting  tribes   of     AIUrniPELAGO. 
Luzon,   and   hiU'V  became  almost    synonymous   witli 
wild,  so  that  when  one  speaks  of  the  Igorrotes  at  the  present  day  he 
reefers  to  a  nund)er  of  fierce  hill  tribes  which   differ  widely.      Head- 
hunting is  practiced  by  the  Gaddanes,  but  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
fuuMl  to  the  season  when  the  fire-tre(^  is  in  bloom.     It  is  said  to  b(^ 
iinpossibh^  for  a  young  man  of  this  tribe  to  find  a  bride  until  he  has 
at  l(»ast  one  head  to  his  credit.     There  are  a  number  of  otlier  head- 
hunting peoples,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  tlie  Altasanes  and 
Apayaos.    Not  all  of  the  wild  peoples  are  warlike,  however,  the  Tlngui- 
ancs,  for  instanc(S  being  a  peaceable,  well-disposed  race. 

The  large  island  of  Mindoro,  which  lies  directly  south  of  Manila 
hay,  is  the  least  known  island  in  tlie  northern  Philippines  an<l  is  almost 
luiiversally  avoided  by  white  men.  The  natives  frequently  refer  to 
it  significantly  as  the  white  man's  grave.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
<'(dobrated  chiefly  for  the  unsavory  reputation  of  its  people,  the  heavi- 
n(^ss  of  its  rainfall  and  the  deadliness  of  the  miasma  in  its  fever-smit- 
ten lowlands. 

Once  Mindoro  was  famous  for  its  splendid  crops  of  rice  and  its 
])( ()pl(^  were  peaceable  Tagalogs.  Their  prosperity  attracted  the  atten- 
^i<ni  of  tlu^  Moros,  who  raided  tluur  towi>s.  Tlien  an  epideuiic  exter- 
55)inated  the  buffalos,  leaving  the  natives  without  means  of  tilling  their 
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land,  and  cliolera  did  (lie  ri'st.  Now  tlie  few  povi^ly-stricken  villa«;('s 
on  the  east  coast  wliicli  are  supposed  to  be  under  Spanish  i)roteetiou 
and  control,  amount  to  little.  It  is  unsafe  for  white  men  to  visit  in 
tlie  villages  on  tlie  west  coast.  The  once  ricli  tiehls  have  grown  up  lo 
forest  land  and  the  ishuul  is  a  rendezvous  for  d(\sp(^rat(^  crimiiials  who 
(^scape  from  the  neigliboriiig  ])rovinces  and  seek  refuge  in  Mindoi-n^ 
>\diei'e  tliev  are  safe  from  ])ursuit. 

In  the  interior  of  Alindoro  are  a  number  of  lofty  mountains,  (Ih' 
highest  peak  attaining  an  altitiKk^  of  n(^arly  9,000  (ooi.  'riH\se  moun- 
tains and  the  adjac(^nt  lowhmds  arc^  ch)tlnMl  in  mag- 
r!!.^^!^!!'!^l^^f     nificent  forc^sts  which  tlie  hand  of  nmn  lias  nc^ver  dis- 

1SL\M).  turbed.     Between  tlu^  mountains  and  th(^  west  coasi 

are  extensive  phiins  covered  with  higli  grass.  h]asi 
of  tlie  mountains  are  heavily  timbered  lowlands  crossed  by  nuun^i'oiis 
rivers.  There  are  no  maps  or  clmrts  of  tliis  island  sufhciently  accural?^ 
to  1)(^  of  any  value  to  travelers.  The  rainfall  is  enormous  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the  dry  season,  from  March  to 
]May,  (exploration  in  the  int(»rior  is  fre<pient]y  interrupted  by  tln^  heavy 
I'ains. 

The  principal  town  of  tlie  island,  (H)nsidered  to  be  tlu^  ea])ital,  is 
Calapan,  and  other  settlements  around  tlie  coast  are  Manganin,  Itan- 
salag  and  Xaujan.  Calapan  is  on  the  nortlK^ast  coast,  opposite  Luzon. 
Tlu^'e  is  no  anchorage^  and  the  surf  runs  so  heavily  during  the  autumn 
nuuiths  that  stc^amers  are  often  forced  to  carry  the  mails  by  withonl 
landing.  Tlie  only  Europc^ans  at  the  capital  are  the  necisssary  officijils 
and  a  foAV  slio])-keepers,  while  outside  of  Calapan  half  a  dozcui  friais 
form  the  entire  Spanish  population  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages  dwelling  in  Mindoro,  entirely 
distinct  from  any  found  elsewhere  in  the  archipelago.  They  are  cal](Ml 
IVIangyans  and  bear  a  very  bad  reputation  for  savagery  to  strang(»rs. 
Th(^  most  exhaustive  exploration  of  Mindoro  was  mad(^  by  Professor 
Worcester,  who  (hndares  that  tlie  bad  rc^putation  of  tln^  Mangyans  is 
by  no  means  justified.  Instc^ad  of  being  the  dreaded  lu^addiunters  ami 
cannibals  of  whom  such  alarming  reports  are  circulated,  tliey  proved 
to  be  as  harmless  as  (diildren. 

Tlu^  houses  of  th(^  iMangyans  are  of  the  crudest  sort,  huts  whirli 
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iwv  incvre  ])lat forms  of  poles  with  slicOlcrs  of  knaves  abovi^  llieii).     Na- 
tives wear  but  little  clothing  and  ]iv(*  in  the  rinh'st 
fashion  in  the  (lei)tli  of  the  fori^st.    The  r^lan-yans  are      ^"J^^^yJJ^^^ 
found  both  in  th(»  lowlands  and  in  the  nionutains,  the       q^i  mixdoUO. 
nionntaincH^rs  bi^ng  in  every  way  supei'ior  to  tlie  low 
landei's.     They  ar(^  jdiysieally  well  developed  and  comparatively  free 
from   disease.     Tln^ir   nos(\s   a.re  V(n\y   Hat.     Th(*ir   h(^a(Ls   are   covered 
with  .great  sliocks  (d'  black  hair,  (jften  showing  a  tendency  to  curl.    IVro- 
f(^ssor  Worc(\st(?r  reports  that  tlu*  tallest  of  the  men  was  five  feet  and 
ouedialf  inch  in  height. 

A])art  from  tlie  vegetables  and  grain  which  tlunr  cl(^arings  afford, 
they  eat  cei'tfuu  roots  and  tubers  which  grow  in  the  jungle,  as  W(dl 
as  any  birds  tliey  can  g(^t,  civcd-cats,  rats,  monkeys,  snakc^s,  lizards  and 
lish.  Crocodiles  th(\v  considt^r  a  grcnit  luxury,  although  th(\y  are  seldom 
able  to  catch  one.  In  hunting  th(\y  ns(^  bows  and  ])oisoned  arrows,  and 
occasionally  manage  to  bring  down  a  wild  hog.  All  of  the  Mangyans 
who  have  b(K*n  qu(\sti()ned,  (Mni)hatically  d(uiy  any  b(dief  in  a  future 
lif(\  Th(\y  do  not  show  the  slight(\st  evidenc(^  of  idolatry  or  any  wor- 
ship or  religion  of  any  sort  Avhatsoever.  Th(\y  are,  howevcvr,  moi'al  in 
their  personal  relations  and  honest  in  the  extrcune.  Professor  AVorci^s- 
tcr  says:  "On  the  whole,  after  making  sonu^wliat  exti^nsivi^  observa- 
tions among  the  Philippine  natives,  I  am  inclined  to  formulate  the  law 
that  their  morals  im])rove  as  the  s(]nar(^  of  tlu^  distance  from  churi  lies 
and  other  so-called  civilizing  influeni^es  increases.'' 

Mijidoro  is  infcssted  with  many  bandits  known  as  Tnlisanes,  who 
hunt  in  partiivs,  robbing  and  mnrdering  in  the  boldest  manner,  after 
the  fashion  of  bush-rangers  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Australia.    They  make  travel  in  Mindoro  exceedingly   ^^l^^l^^,™ 
(u)iig(a'ons.     Tlie  natnral  resources  or  this,  island  are  ijamhts. 

uiidoubtcHlly  great,  but  the  combination  of  its  dan- 
gerous Tulisanes  and  its  exceeding  uuAvholesomeness  makes  it  far  from 
attractive  for  the  American  traveler. 


CnAPTEK   XV. 

FAUNA  AND  FLORA  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Novelties  in  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life — House  Snakes  in  Place  of  Cats — Water 
Buffalo  as  Beasts  of  Burden — Wild  Buffalo  and  Deer — Cattle  and  Goats — Few 
Carnivorous  Animals  in  the  Philippines — Enormous  Colonies  of  Bats — A  Field 
for  the  Ornithologist — The  Source  of  Birds'  ISTest  Sou.p — Land  and  Water  Rep- 
tiles— The  Fish  Markets  in  Manila — Pearl  Fisheries  in  the  Sulu  Islands — 
Exuberant  Vegetation — Rose  Bushes  Become  Trees — Fruits  with  Strange  Name^j 
and  Stranger  Flavors — Wealth  in  the  Forests  of  the  Philippines — Beautiful 
Woods  of  Great  Value — An  Opportunity  for  Enterprise. 

THE  aniinal  and  vegetablo  lifo  of  tJie  Pliili|)i)iiie8  oiTcas  a  subject 
of  endless  inter(\st  to  the  traveler.  Nature  takes  strani>e  forujs 
so  universally  that  one  s(H*s  liardly  a  siii'^le  familiar  lliini^'  in  a 
rixili]>])ine  landscape.  The  treses  are  diifc^i'ent,  tlu^  i!ow(^rs  are  differentj 
the  birds  and  aniniahs  are  different,  ^vliile  even  the  insects  npon  tlu^ 
earth  and  the  fish  ^A'ithin  the  sea  are  altogether  novel.  Parties  of 
AiiK^rican  zooloj^ists  who  have  travehnl  there  have  found  the  islanrls 
almost  a.  virgin  field  for  their  labors,  so  little  have  the  Spanish  don(^ 
to  investigate  scientifically. 

Not  all  of  the  snr])rises  are  pleasant,  nor  does  one  have  to  be  a 
zoologist  to  come  early  into  contact  with  the  animal  life  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  enjoy  any  comfort  dnring  his  resi- 
dence in  the  islands,  to  rise  superior  to  such  trivial  things  as  armies 
of  cockroaches  and  plentiful  mosquitoes,  and  rats.  The  cockroaches 
grow  to  a  size  which  justifies  them  in  being  classified  as  beasts  of  prey, 
those  three  or  four  inches  in  length  being  quite  common.  They  are 
annoying  pests  for  their  destructiveness,  playing  havoc  with  every- 
thing of  leatlier  and  paper.  Books,  shoes  and  everything  of  the  sort 
suffer  from  their  attacks. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  attacks  of  the  rats,  nearly  all  of  tin' 
older  houses  in  Manila  possess  what  are  calhMl  liouse-snakes.    These 
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A   FARMER'S  CART   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 


A  SOCIABLE  GROUP 

American  soldiers  it!  Manila  fraternizing  witli  native  Filipinos, 


Illl^^^Si: 


I-ILIPINO  POLICEMAN  wnn  TRISONI-RS 

Tlie  policeman's  »iiiiform  is  not  a  very  clistinguisliiiig  one,  but  it  w'ill  be  seen  t 
rattan  wliip  for  minor  punish  men  t  or  pftrsuasion  and  a  Malay  knife  fc 
urgent  iwe.     Tlie  prisoners  are  tie<1  together  by  tlic  arms. 
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;i:v  lun'inl(\ss  l)iit  lnii;(^  r('j)lil(\s,  ^'(M](^ni!ly  Uvelvc^  or  fom'tcHMi  Wn^t  loiio, 

Mini    iHTinaiKMillv  vvs\(U^  irp   in  tlic'  roof  and    livo  on   IIh^  rals.     They 

live    l>(^tw(M'ii    tli(^    elotli    e(^ilint;s    and    walls    of    lln^ 

liouses  and  lli(^  raflers,   nevei*  hsivino    (Ik/h'  abod(*s.  SNAKKS 

.m  .•  ./  1        .      ^r        .         .  ,  AS  JIOUSEHOLD 

ihe    natives    carry    tlieni    about    Manila     lor    sale,       nf(TSS1T1ES 

curled  u\)  ai'ound  bamboo  1m>1(\s,  to  wliieli  lln^ir  heads 

are  tied. 

Th(^  rhili])j)in(\s  (Minlain  sevei-al  vari(Mies  of  buffalo  which  are  not 
found  elsewh(vr(\  They  an*  known  in  ihc^  lan<;ua,^e  of  the  natives  as 
carabaos.  These  water  buffahx^s  arc*  found  wild  in  most  of  tin*  larger 
islands.  They  are  oftc^n  cauj^ht  youn^  and  tanuMl,  afici*  which  th(\v 
are  em|>loyed  for  bf^asts  of  bunUui.  They  do  most  of  the  heavy  haul- 
iiii;  and  carting  of  the  country  and  aie  very  docih*,  aIthou«4h  extrava- 
gantly slow.  They  require  a  daily  mud  bath  and  will  not  work  Avithout 
it.  The  price  of  tln^  full-grown  carabao  brokc^n  to  work  is  not  more 
tlian  thirty  dollars  at  ilu^  outside  and  sonu^tinu^s  as  low  as  ten  dol- 
lars. 

Tln^'e  is  a  smaller  buffalo,  found  only  in  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
where  it  lives  in  the  d<uisest  jun<;le.  This  litth*  animal,  called  the*  i 
tiniarau,  is  a  creature  of  most  vicious  temper  and  apparently  untam-  ^ 
abh'.  It  is  i»raceful  in  shape  and  movcunent  and  runs  v(»ry  swiftly. 
Hair  and  skin  are  black  and  horns  large  and  extremely  sharj).  Th(* 
timarau  if  trapped  will  usually  kill  itself  in  trying  to  (s^^capc*,  and  in 
any  event  will  iH»fus(*  to  i^at.  It  voluntarily  attacks  au<l  kills  tin*  much 
largei'  carabao. 

Scleral    spinies   of   de(*r   an*   found    in    the   archipcdago,    in   sonn^ 

localili(*s  suiliciently  uuuhu'ous  to  beconn*  a   valuable  addition   to  tln^ 

meat  sujiply.      One*   s])(Maes  is  bardly   largiu-  than   a 

t;uat  and  another  is  still  smaller.     It  is  known  as  tin*   ^^"^'^^^^^^^^  WHICH 

,.       ,  FlKMSir  FOOD 

ohevrotain   or   nu)Use   deer   and   is   exceedingly   rare,      ^^^j^  MARKET 

Wild  pigs  arc*  found   in  the*  islands  in  grc*at   abund- 

iiiicc*.    Th(*y  live  on  food  which  produces  very  dainty  Hc*sh  and  the  mc*at 

is  much  favorc*d  in  Luzon.     There  are  no  woIvc*s  or  foxc*s  in  the*  islands 

and  no  wild  dogs.     Cattle  are  extensively  raised  for  b(*ef  on  some  of 

the  islands.     Tlu*y  are  of  a  small  hum])ed  variety,  and  in  the  Visayan 

ifslaucls  bullocks  arc*  oftc*n  usc*fl  as  diaft  animals.     Milk  is  always  very 
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scarce^,  \\hii<^  fr(\sli  bnitcr  and  cluH'se  an*  not  to  \w  had  at  any  pricey 
(loats  aiH^  (oinnion  and  are  piized  both  for  th(»ir  milk  and  their  tk^sh. 

1'h(^  Philijjpini^s  aic  poor  in  carnivorons  animals.  A  sniall  wihh*a( 
and  t^^'o  si)(Hios  of  civot-cats  arc^  tln^  most  ronsinrnous  r('pros(Mitativ(\s 
of  lh(^  or(h'r.  Tin/  marsnpials  wliieh  are  so  nnnu^rons  in  the  Anstra- 
hisian  colonies  ari^  not  found  h(*r(^  In  Luzon  and  some  of  the  otln^r 
islands  arc*  luunerons  va!'ie(i(*s  of  bats  in  ^i;reat  numbers.  At  ni<;htfall 
in  sonn^  ])la((\s  they  a]'(^  so  numerous  as  to  r(\s(*mble  a  ^reat  llight,  of 
birds.  Tlu^  liltle  vampiri^  is  then^  who  prefers  bhxxl  for  his  diid.  Th(*n 
(lu^  lar^i*  fruit-bats  oeenr  in  (Mioi'mous  colonies.  Their  fur  has  sonic 
cominereial  vahu^  and  the  nativ(\s  occasionally  (*at  them.  Hmallci* 
insectivoi'ous  l)ats  are  nnuH^rons. 

Nature  has  b(*en  as  generous  to  the  IMiilippines  in  birds  as  she  has 

!m'(  n    nim^aidly   in   animals.      Somi*  o!M)   s])ecies  have    been    identiti<Ml 

by  oi'nitholo^ists.     Sonn*  of  tlu'in  are  of  ^i^reai  valu<' 

Biin-^SHMNM      .j^    j.^^^^^j    .j,^^,    <m,^.,,^    jj,-^.    notabh'    for    their    beautv. 

V\ini'ri'V.  There  arc*  pln^asants,   pii;'eons,  (*ai»:les,  parrots,  ducks 

and  sonu"  birds  of  uic^at  vari(*ty.  Il(*r(*  in  tin*  IMiilip 
pines  is  found  that  sp(M'i(»s  of  swift,  or  sea-swallow,  which  builds  the 
rest  so  fa^■ored  by  the*  (liim^sc*  as  a  food.  These  mssts  arc*  found  at 
iIk^  ]H'o|)er  sc^ason  in  ca\c\s  or  nfion  almost  inacccsssil>]c^  cdiffs,  and  the 
;:alhe]'in;r  <d"  tluun  is  attc*ndcMl  with  consi(h'rai)le  risk.  TlH*y  are  made 
from  a  salivary  secr(*tion  which  raj^idly  ]iard(*ns  on  (*xposnr'(*  to  the 
air  into  a  substance*  rc^sc^nddini^  white*  i^luc*  in  ap))(*arance.  The  best  of 
thc^  nests  lirinu  almost  thc*ii'  w(^iii,ht  in  i>"old  from  the*  ('him*S(*  (*picnr(*s. 

The*  I'cptih^s  (d'  I  he  rhilipi>in(*s  arc*  abnndarrt  in  variety  and  num- 
ber. ('i*ocodilc*s  are  found  in  the  frc*sh-water  lakes  and  streams,  whcM'e 
they  <;row  to  ;L;r(*at  size.  P^vei-y  year  th(*y  kill  many  m(*n,  horses,  buf- 
faloe^s  and  smalh*!*  animals.  Then  tlK*r(*  are  i<>'nanas  oi-  lai\<;e  land  airl 
marsh  lizards,  ihc*  lar<;c*st  of  which  p^ow  somc*times  eijLj^ht  fc*(*t  in  hmii,'tli. 
These*,  how(*ver,  are  alt(),uc*ther  harmlc*ss,  ami  tlnw  are  considered  vcmt 
i^cMxl  c^alini;-  by  those*  who  are  willin,i>'  to  try  them.  Ij^naiia  eiigs  arr 
almost  exactly  like*  turtle  (\i>i>"s.  There  are  other  smallc*r  varic^tic^s  nf 
lizards,  some*  of  them  living  on  the  ground  and  others  in  trees,  whilr 
in  tin*  houses  of  Alairila  the*  littlest  ones  are  very  common  and  are  net 
consid{*r(*d   to  be  an  annovam-e. 
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8()in(^  of  1h<^  s]>(^ci('S  of  snnla^s  i\r('  xi'vy  ycnornons,  iil  tlHMi'^ii    ilic 
loss  of  ]'HV  froiii  siiakc^  bih^  is  not  ii^rc^at.      Pytlioiis  and  oilier  snakes 
of  the  coiisfriclor   family   aro   xi'vy  [)Io]itifiilj  but  as 
ilicy  are  not  ])oisoi]()us  tlu^y  nn^  in  no  way  (lieaibHl.         vrV<^  ^^n's 
II10  skins  of  (li(\so   niak(^  a   ('a])ilal   loatln^r  and   aro     ^^j^  U;U:mlkss. 
us(mI  a  i^roat  deal   for  dororalivi^  worl;  sold  in  slio]>s. 
'Hhm'o  are  cobras   in   Saniar,    Mindanao^  and    tln^  CalaniiaiM^s   islands. 
Tla^n  tlH'r(^  ar(^  vononH>us  varioiies  known  as  tin*  licedoaf  snake  and 
Ui(^  aiinmoraiii,  tlu^  bi((»  of  wliieli  is  as  falal  as  tliat  of  a  ratth^snake. 
[Jcsides  lliese  (Ikm'o  aro  many  wah^r-snakes  wbicli  are  v(^ry  poisonous, 
some  of  lli(^m  (^v(Mi  in  Manila  ])ay. 

T\[v  lisii-niar];(^is  cd'  Manila  offer  many  vari(di(\s  (d*  lisli  in  ^rc^al 
quanlijy,  nearly  all  strr.ni^c  lo  Ihe  American  <'ye.  Ab)st  of  lh(Mn,  liow- 
iwv,  are  sah-\va<er  iisli.  '1  i)cy  form  ila^  staple  aninml  food  o\'  ili  ' 
naiives.  Frc^sli-Avater  fish  a.re  less  ini])oriank  Then  llieri^  are  st/Vf/ral 
kinds  of  slnvll  iisli  and  criislaceans,  ail  i)ala(able  nud  nuiritions,  Xc/ai 
Sulu  llN're  are  (^\lensiv(^  beds  of  ])(^arboys<ers  \vlri<di  yield  beantifnl 
shells  and  very  tiiu^  jx^ai'ls  as  well.  A I  ])resen!  ihv  hsiieiies  ar(> 
entirely  in  (he  bands  of  .Moro  di\'(Ms,  and  all  ])<^arls  al)ove  a  certain  size 
<;'o  by  rii;ht  (o  the  snltan  of  Snln.  Chinese  bnyi^rs  ])nrchase  ibe  rest 
of  llu^  peai'ls  and  tlu^  sludls.  From  another  oyster^  bandsonn^  blaek 
pearls  arc^  obtainiMl. 

The  frnits,  I1o\v(M's  and  tre(»sof  llu^  IMulippines  ari^  as  vai/itMl  an<i 
nov(d  as  tb(*  birds.  Tlu^re  do(^s  m)t  s(HMn  to  b(^  a  spot  in  tlie  Philip- 
|)in(\s,  excepting-  aronml  active^  vo]cano(\s,  where  ihi'vc  is  not  (wnberant 
V(\u-etation.  Thc^  (dinmte  is  sncb  as  to  (Miconrr.ue  nature  to  do  lua'  bisi. 
Fh)wers  seem  to  be  nH)r(^  t>()rg(M)ns  than  in  any  conn  try  within  the  t(^m- 
])(*rate  zone.  Not  only  an^  tlie  tloAvers  indii;enons  to  the  Philippines 
IVnind  (^v(M'ywb(^r(^,  bnt  many  trans])lant(Ml  to  tlK\s(^  islamls  liave  far 
oids1ri]>])cd  lladr  ori^i^inal  L»:rowt]i.  T])(^  u'eraninm  b(H'om(\s  a  perfecl 
weed  in  tin?  !L»ard(»ns  and  licdds  of  Manila,  whib*  tlu^  Indioirope  *4rows 
't«  a  j^reat  bnsb  six  b^d  biii.li  and  a  dozen  fe(d  in  dianu^tei'^  weit^ln^'i 
•Inwn  with  a  load  of  blossoms.  Posr^s  and  tnli])s  ^rovr  on  triMs. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  oro^yn  bere  and  produce  tbeir  (^x([nisite  blos- 
^<'nis  in  eiunnnons  quantities.  Every  yard  is  a  blaze  of  blossoms  an! 
HowcM^s  are  so  (du^ap  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ]»ay  for  tbi^m. 
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llie  fruits  iin^  vxvn  inor<^  iiovi'l  Ihaii  Uk'  (iowi'i's,  hardly  any  of 
the  iiortlieni  varu»(ies  liciiii;  IouihI  in  {\w  riulii)])in(\s,     Thi^  nian^^o  is 

foniHl  inils  pdiVrlion  and  (Ik*  banana  will  win  favor 

from  Mh)S(^  who  liavi^  nev(4'  eared  for  it  Ixvfore.    Paw- 
VVKlirrv.  paws,    sliaddocks,    ()rani>os,    liMuons,    Imu^s,    citrons, 

liuavas,  pin(^a]>ples,  eocoannts,  fii;s,  grapes  nnd  lama- 
linils  ai'(^  names  most  ot  th(^m  familiar  lo  us  at  home,  althouj^h  (he 
rniit  ill  the  rhili])j)ines  is  superior.  L(\ss  familiar  daiiitii^s  are  I  he 
duri(*n,  tluviin(\st  I'ruii  of  all,  whieh  has  an  (^xcpiisih^  llavor-,  l>ul  an  odor 
like  that  of  l{ml>ur;L',er  ehees(»,  (he  ehiea,  I  ho  lomhoy^  Ihe  lo(juo(,  the 
maui;<)sl(HM{,  ih(^  ianznu^  custard  ap]des,  llu'  santol,  bread  fruit,  jaek- 
fruil,  the  malM)]o,  Ihe  laiche(%  tin*  macapa  au<l  (lie  axoeado  or  alligator 
pear. 

The  foi'(\^ts  of  tho  Philippines  eoutain  an  inexliaustible  ^'ippl>  <*^ 
woods  (^)f  many  valuable  sorts,  which  olfc^r  commercial  opportunities  jis 
soon  as  the  islands  arc^  opiuuMl  for  tlevcdopment.  ]\u*hai)s  no  comnu^r- 
cial  opportunity  is  belter  than  tlu^  oncss  that  will  b(*  found  in  the 
for(\sts.  The  wootls  ]'an,^o  fr(un  the  (piiek-urovvini;'  palm  to  tln^  haid 
woods  whicli  retpiirc^  a  ciurtuiy  f<u;  theii'  full  dovelo))m(Mvt.  .Many  are 
of  r(uuarkable  Ix^auty  in  coloi*  and  urain,  lakini^'  a  hi^h  i)olisli  an<l 
nnd(U'i;()inij;"  the  hea^'iest  strains  oi-  si^vcu'est  weai'  Avithout  susceptible 
damaLt<\  The  uriri-a  or  Philijrpino  maho«^any  is  a  beantiful  wood  wiiich 
L^rows  to  v(^ry  great  siz(\  Tlu*  banaba  is  hard,  tough,  and  of  a  bean- 
tiful rose-pink  color.  Theri^  ar(^  nmny  ebony  trees  of  line  quality.  The 
lanotan  is  often  calliMl  ivory  wocmI  (»n  account  of  the  rcunarkaldc/  resem- 
blance it  l>ea]'S  to  ivor\. 

A  dozen  otlu^rs  might  b(Mi[ame<l,  each  with  s])ecial  rpialities  which 
giv(^  11  grc^at  value  and  each  found  in  (pmntity  sullicieni  to  justify  denl 

ing  in  it  as  a  business  en((U'pris(\^    Unibu'  tlu^  Spanisli 

1<.N<)UM01S         r(*uim(^  th(^  injnuuiso  Viatural  wealth  in  tiiribcu*  lias  nol 

rnir  t-i\\*v^'r^       br(Uiuht  oiu^-leutti  Of   Ihe  nicoun*  to  llu*  colonv  whicli 

it   \\'ould   und(M'  better  conditions  of  trad(\     Yet    nol 
withstanding  red.  (ai»e  and  costly  governnn^ital  ijiterferc/nce,  tlu^  P^'^*^^^ 
is  solargc^  tliat  a  steady  tradc^  is  done  by  .Manila  and  Hollo  with  otluM* 
l^^irts  of  the  world. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Motives  Whicli  Stimulaled  the  E^a  of  Exploration,  and  Disc(»very  of  the  Early 
Voyagers — Spanish  Discoura<.^t'ineiiL  of  Miiiint^'  Operations  in  the  l*hilij)i)i!H' 
Islands — Native  Methods  of  Obtaining'  Gold— Gold  Eearino  Districts  of  (ho 
Philippine  Aichipelago—Work  of  tJie  British  Mineral  Syndicate — Silver  and 
Galena — Coal  and  Lignite — Copper,  Quicksilver,  Platinum  and  Tin — Iron  Min- 
ing and  the  Exx^erience  of  an  Iron  Miner — A  New  Petroleum  Eield — Minor 
Mineral  Products — Opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines  to  the 
Mining  Industries — The  Influence  of  Gold  Discoveries  upon  the  Development 
of  Remote  Regions. 

TII1\^]K  obji'cls  of  sotirch  siiiiuilnicMl  llu^  (MK^ri^y  nnd  i]\o  cnpidity 
of  tlios(*  moiiaiclis  of  tlic^  fif((H^iilh  and  sixicHMith  ('(^iUnri(\s  who 
fos((^r(Ml  (Ik^  (exploration  of  n^moic  I^mkIs  and  s(^as.  Tli(\v  wIsIkmI 
to  disrov(M*  ncnv  vimvh  which  niii>;lri  b(»  convi^rlcMl  to  Chrisl  lanil  y  for 
thi^ir  own  ;L^h)ry  and  Uu^  aj^uiandizi^nnnil  of  \hv  dnn'cli;  (In^y  son^i^hl 
llnvishinds  wliich  would  i)ro(ln('e  rirh  si)ic(\s  and  silks  in  or<l(aMo  ponr 
the  troasniM^s  of  th(^  Orient  into  iiu»ir  own  (M)ffoT's  and  th(Mr  own  kini^- 
(h)nhs;  fnrtlKM'inori^  iliey  wanted  to  tind  <;ohi  and  oth(^r  ])r(Maons 
metals  \yhieh  tradiiion  always  loeat(\s  in  th(^  l<*ast  kiH)wn  and  least  ae- 
eessible  eonnliies. 

Less  att(^niion,  liowcn^er,  lias  b(M^n  i^ivt^n  by  Spanish  {»x])lor(^i's  to 
the  mini^ral  wc^alth  of  lh(^  l*hilip])ine  islands  than  to  any  otln^i'  ])has(^ 
ef  tln^ir  natnral  rielu\s.  Tlu^  Spanish  j^'ovc^rnnn^nt  thi'on^iiont  almost 
th(^  (^ntire  ])eriod  of  its  ])osses>;ion,  has  not  only  I'efnsiMl  to  (^xainiin^  ami 
d(ev(do])  its  own  resoni'ces,  bnt  has  aetnally  dis(/onra<4(Ml  cn^t^ry  on(^  (dse 
who  has  att(Mn])ted  to  do  what  it  deelini^s  to  do  itself. 

Gold  lias  ]oni>-  bcnni  known  to  exist  in  th(^  Phili])pines,  and  was 
mined  by  the  nativ(^s  lonjj^  before  the  S])anisli  diseovc^rinl  tln^n.  T!h\\' 
Hay  that  tlu^  yelhnv  Tn(Hal  lias  been  (extracted  from  tln^  rorks  an<l   tin* 
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soil  from  imw  iminoinorial,  and  llicy  still  continue  to  (li<i^  it  in  a  hap- 
hazard way,  iKsini;  tlu^  ruih^st  and  nH)sl  wasteful  nietliods.  Tliey  know 
nothing-  of  aiual^aiiiation,  nor  do  they  iinderstaiul  the  value  of  pyritie 
ores.  Th(\y  have  n(*itlu^r  powder  nor  dynamite,  and  Avork  only  ri(di 
quartz  and  alhrvial  d(^])osits.  For  the  latter  they  use  washboards  and 
Hat  wooden  moulds,  losinfj;  all  the  lh)at-fj^old.  Th(^ 
^Ml^^^™^  ^old-beariniA-  (piartz  is  crush(Ml  by  haml  or  ij^roiind  be- 

MTIVES.  tween  heavy  stones  turncMJ  by  buffaloi^s  and  is  thcMi 

washcHl.     Tlie  shafts  are  bailed  by  lines  of  worknuMi 

who  ])ass  small  watt*r-buek(^ts  from  man  to  man.    Ev(mi  by  th(\s(^  prini- 

i(iv(^  imMhods,  tlnw  oblain  thc^  prcu-ious  nuMal   in  eonsiderabh»  <|uan- 

lilies. 

The  i^old  of  th(^  niilii)])in(vs  was  bidti^r  known  intlu^  ])ast  than  it  is 
to-day.  Th(^  Chinese  books  reft^r  to  the  arehipelap;o  as  a  land  of  <»()hl 
and  many  precious  ores,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  can  learn  more 
about  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  in  Hon<j^  Konjij  than  in 
Manila.  As  early  as  1572  there  were  mines  in  North  (^amarines,  which 
li(\s  to  the  southeast  of  Luzon,  and  in  the  same  century  tln^  nativ(\s 
piacticed  quartz  miniui>'  in  nortlun^n  Luzon.  In  1()2()  an  army  ollicc^r 
found  out  that  sornc^  half-cast(^  Chinese  were  extractini*;  lar^e  (piantiti(\s 
of  I'old  from  mines  in  the  ])rovinces  of  llocos  and  Pani>;asinan,  in  nortli- 
(^rn  liuzon.  Tln^  Chinese^  w(*i'(*  attacdunl  and  kilhMl,  but  tlie  victorious 
soldi(4*s  never  found  the  mines.  Witlrin  recent  years  s<)I<l  dc^jyosits 
were  found  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Mindanao,  and  the  captain  of  a  steann^r 
tradiniL^  in  that  neighborhood  r(^port(Ml  that  the  output  of  tlie  wasldn^s 
Avas  at  least  tcai  ]>()unds  a  day  ami  that  n(\arly  all  of  it  Avent  to  Chinese 
trad(n%s.  Even  in  Manila  province  the  natives  Avashed  the  sand  in  tlu^ 
riv(^r  nc^ar  Montalban  and  obtained  enough  gold  dust  to  pay  them  for 
th(Mi'  troubU^  The  Sulu  warriors  bring  both  g(dd  dust  and  nuggets  to 
l>orn(M),  and  (daim  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supjdy  on  their  island 
and  I>asihin. 

Valuabh^  dejjosits  of  gold  have  been  found  in  several  other  islands 
of  the  grou]).  Therc^  are  old  alluvial  workings  in  Cebu,  and  Mindanao 
lias  rich  gold-bearing  quartz  in  additiim  to  its  placer  mimns.  On 
Panaon  then*  is  knoAvn  to  b(»  at  least  onc^  vein  of  gold-b(*aring  (juartz. 
The  name  of  Min<loro  is  said  to  be  di^rivcMl  from  mina  <1(*  oro  (gold  mine), 
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aud  natives  often  olTi^r  travelers  iii  that  island  a  ehaiice  to  s(^e  places 
where  rich  deposits  an-  found. 

No  serious  and  systematic  effort  ever  has  been  mad(^  to  develop 
the  great  mini^ral  wealth  of  tlie  Pliilippines.     Th(^re  have  beeu  spas- 
modic atteiupts  at  differcnit  tinn^s,  but  tlu\y  have  almost  invariably  ri^- 
sulted  in  failure,  owin<j^  to  insullicient  means  of  trans^ 
portation,  the  dilticulty  in  securing  labor,  and  (»sp(*-     I^IUTISII  CAFl- 
cially  to  lack  of  capital.     Within  the  last  few^  years      imerestj:i). 
a  British   company    called    tlie    Philippines  Alincvral 
Syndicate-,  Limited,  has  been  conducting  systematic  exi)lorations,  and  it 
is  from  their  r(-i)orts  that  the  accompanying  information  has  been  made 
availabl(\     The  operations  of  the  syndicate.^  have  proved  tlu^  alluvial 
(le])()sits  in  Luzon  to  be  extensive  as  w^ell  as  rich,  while*  the  auriferous 
formation  from  which  they  have  been  derived  is  bc^lieved  to  extend 
throughout  the  "backbone"  of  the  island.     The  mountain  i)(M)pl(^s  nearly 
all  traffic  in  gold.     Many  of  the  depcjsits  on  tlie  Pacific  slop(\s  of  Luzon 
are  very  near  the  sea,  and  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  if  modc^rn  ma- 
cliinery  were  introduced  and  transportation  lim^s  opened,  the  Philii)- 
j)ines  miglit  become  a  great  gold-i)roducing  center*. 

Silver  is  found  in  the  Pliilip])ines,  though  not  to  so  wi<le  an  extent 
ns  gold.  Tliere  are  very  large  de^posits  of  silv(^r  h^ail  at  Acsubing, 
Panoypoy,  and  iiiburan  on  the  island  of  Cebu.  There  is  galena,  bewaring 
both  gold  and  silver,  in  Dapitan  and  Iligan,  in  the  island  of  i\Iindanao. 

True  coal  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  lMiilii)pinos,  but  very  ex- 
tensive beds  of  exccdlent  lignite  have  been  found  in  Luzon,  (Vd)u,  Mas- 
hate,  Mindanao,  Negros,  and  Mindoro.  Expc^rimental  tests  have  shown 
it  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  fuel  for  st(*amers,  and  nothing  (^x((^])t  tlie 
complete  lack  of  suitable  means  of  trans])ortation  prevents  the  develo])- 
iiunit  of  tliese  dc-posits.  Although  a  large  sui)ply  of  coal  hus  Ixh'U 
maintained  at  Manila,  wdncli  has  been  im])orted  fi'om  (hn^at  P>ii(airi, 
Australia  and  Japan,  tlie  Spanish  administralion  has  pri^ferrcMl  lo  ])ay 
ten  or  tw(dve  dollars  a  ton  for  25,000  tons  (^V(*ry  year  ratlier  than  buihl 
H  small  railw^ay  on  the  ishind  of  ('(d)u  from  (^<)m|)ostella  to  tlu*  coast, 
which  w^ould  deliver  the  lignite  in  unlimit(Hl  amounts  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  11.50  a  ton.  It  is  liardly  to  b(^  doubt (h1  that  systematic^  ex- 
ploration would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  true  coal. 
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Copper  ore  oeeiirs  in  liUzon  and  Mindanao  in  larj^c^  ouleroi)^  and  is 

utilized   by   the  natives,  but   it  has   not   been  sueeessfullj  mined   by 

Europeans.     In  l^lindanao  there  is  also  ifuieksilver,  pbitinum  and  tin. 

Iron  ore  of  exeellent  quality,  yielding;  \\\\  to  85  per 

MINERALS         ^^,j^^  ^jf  pure  nu^tal,  exists  in  Luzon,  and  other  exeel- 
OF  LUZON  ,  .,.,.'         ,         ,      ,         /         .        ,       . 

AND  MLNDANAO.    ^^^^^  ^^'^^^  distruts  are  lound  elsewhere  in  the  island. 

in  the  hist  century,  iron  mines  W(^re  Avorked  with 
great  success  in  Morong,  but  were  linally  closed  by  the  government  on 
the  ground  that  the  workmen,  w  ho  were  Chinese,  were  not  Christians. 
The  luckless  owin^r  was  obligcnl  to  send  all  tlu^se  workmen  to  China  a< 
his  own  expense,  and  the  government  re-fused  to  pay  him  for  the  iron  he 
had  already  delivi^'iMl,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  insulted  the  Church 
in  employing  pagans.  The  iron  minces  of  Augap  in  Bulac^an  are  ricln^r 
a^nd  purer  than  tlie  best  Spanish  ore,  wdiich  is  so  popular  in  the  iron 
foundries  of  England. 

In  different  parts  of  the  archipelago,  large  deposits  of  sul])hur  and 
arsenic  are  found,  in  the  volcanic  regions  sometimes  of  tlu^  utmost 
purity  and  sometimes  mixed  w  ith  (*opp(^r  and  iron.  Explorcu^s  report 
valuable  discoveries  of  slate,  borax,  plumbago,  granite^,  coi'al  rocks, 
sandstone  and  limestone.  There  are  deposits  of  gypsum  on  a  small 
island  opposite  the  village  of  Culasi  in  w^estern  Panay  and  also  Min- 
doro.  Large  beds  of  good  marble  are  found  both  in 
'^iMio^^FHi^^  Luzon  and  Komblon.     Mines  of  natural  paint,  prob- 

STOREHOIJSE,      ably  red  lead,  are  found  in  Mindoro.     Petroleum  oc- 
curs in  several  of  the  islands,  one  of  the  best  districts 
being  in  western  Cebu  near  Toledo,  wlu^re  frec^  How  ing  wells  have  been 
opened. 

Once  Aiu(^riean  industry  and  enterprise  obtain  a  foothold  in  th(^ 
Philippines  and  (^iiough  discov(^ri(\s  arc^  mad(^  to  stimulate  more  acliv<^ 
search,  it  sec^ns  reasonably  certain  tliat  valuable  mineral  w-ealth  will 
be  found  in  commercial  quantities.  It  has  been  the  history  of  tlu^ 
w  orld  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  the  most  influential  factor  possible 
in  inducing  ra])id  immigration,  setth^ment  and  the  development  of  civili- 
zation and  all  its  kindred  industries.  California,  Australia,  Soutli 
Africa  and  Alaska  are  tln^  lat(\st  and  most  notable  examples  of  this 
hisl(U'ical  truth. 
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CTTAPTETl  XVII. 

NATIVE  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  FILIPINOS. 

People  of  tlie  Islands  Not  More  Indolent  Than  Might  Be  Expected  of  Them— 
Extreme  Age  of  Some  of  the  Native  Industries — What  the  Chinese  Have  Done — 
Fabrics  Made  from  Pineapple  Pibre—Novelty  of  the  Shell  Industries — Pearls 
Made  to  Order—Window  Panes  of  Oyster  Shells— The  Indispensable  Bamboo — 
The  Cultivation  of  Cacao— Cocoaniit  Palms  and  Their  Products— Cotton  Culti- 
vation Discouraged  by  the  Spanish — Corn  and  Potatoes— The  Value  of  Rattan — 
Rice  the  Staple  j^ative  Food — How  Rice  is  Cultivated — Native  Hemp  Industries. 

AS  WAH  hvou  said  in  an  (^arlii^r  (•iia])1(^]',  llu^  iiaiiv(^  l"ili])iii()S  ar(* 
hy  no  ni(»ans  as  indoliMil  as  Dwy  iwr  i^ciudally  cicdiiiMl  with  bc^iiii;, 
and  nvi'  ({uitc  as  industriovis  as  tln^v  conld  1)(^  cxpcMled  to  be 
in  srndi  a  (diniat(^and  undc^'  snci!  a  <;'()V(^rnni(^]ilal  r(\i>,ini('  as  lias  (^vistiMl 
(luring  tbo  Spanish  adniiinsliaiion.  Tln^  l^^ilipinos  hav(^  IlK^ii*  own 
native^  indnsti*i(\s,  which  aw  qulic  dislim  1  from  tln^  coinr.uM'cial  indus- 
tries wliich  d(^p(^nd  on  th(»  rost  of  Uw  world  Tor  thoir  pi'ospi^rity  and 
(lieir  niiirket.  It  is  true  tliat  niajiy  of  tlu^  native^  indusirii^s  have  talvon 
on  a  eonniiercial  form  in  ]at(^  y(»ars.  In  many  eas<ss  tlu^ir  product  of 
one  sort  and  another  lias  bec^n  sneh  as  to  win  favor  for  itself  by  provin^i; 
its  merit. 

Many  of  tlu*  native  indnstri(^s  aii^  v(M\v  aneicMrl,  esjXM'ially  thos(^ 
involvin,!;'  spinnini!^  and  weaving;'  and  tln^  utilization  and  nianufaetnri^ 
of  scni-shells  into  useful  and  ornamtmlal  ai'tieles.  Tlu^  ('hin(\s(^  have 
<}on(Mnneh  to  introduce^  various  oeeui)ations  amoni;*  llu*  Filipinos,  fol- 
lowing tlie  sanu^  eiistom  that  has  b(HMi  thcMi's  wluM'c^ver  tlu\y  have 
found  inferior  races  in  their  immigrations.  It  is  to  the  Ohint^se  that 
uiauy  of  the  leading  industri(\s,  tluneforc^,  arc  (^rc^lited. 

Tlu^  most  important  of  these  industri(^s,  from  a  comnu^rcial  point 
of  view,  is  the  manufacture^  of  a  Ix^autiful  fabric  from  tin*  ti)>r(*  of 
Hk^  pineapple  h\af.      This  cloth,  known  variimsly  as  pina  ami   nipe, 
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wins   favor  wlj('r(^V(n'   i(    is  sliown,  uHlioui!,!!   il    is  litlh^  known    in  the 
rnii(Hl  SlaU^s.     Tlu^  cloth  lias  tln^  brilliancy  and  str(*ng(Ii  of  sillc,  com- 
bining beauty  wiih  excclh^ice  in  wearinj;-  qnalilic^s. 
now  PINKAlTLi:    ,|,j^^^  ijiakino;  of  the  cloth  is  not  a  complicated  i>roc(^ss. 

IS  M\i)r  '^'^^'  leaves  ar(*  rottinl  nnder  wat(M*  and  in  the  snn,  in 

oT'iI(  ]'  to  se])arat(^  th(^  long*  thrcnuls  and  fnn^  tlnMii 
from  mum,  sap  and  foin^ign  nuUter.  'rh(\se  thn^ads  or  hairs  are  wvy 
liiK^,  varyini^  in  color  from  wht((^  to  t^rayish  and  yellowish  white.  AUw 
biMn<4'  carefully  waslied  by  the  native  women,  tluw  are  woven  upon  a 
simple  handdoom  Avhich  Ix^ars  a  strong  reseuiblance  to  the  naliv(» 
looms  uscmI  in  (liina.  Tlu'  fabric  resnlting^  is  considi^ed  the  nH)st  (^x 
(]uisite  that  can  be  liad  f(>r  woman's  dress  in  the  Philii)pin(^s.  The 
samc^  fabric  is  ]»roduced  in  Cuba,  wlu^re  it  is  ecjually  popular.  It  is 
the  custom  (h(?i'(^,  howev(^r,  instead  of  weaving'  the  cloth  locally,  to  ship 
the  tiljre  in  balcss  to  ^pain,  where  it  is  wov(^n  on  more  perfect  looms.  In 
Spain  and  in  r'rauce  th(^  fabric  is  consid(^red  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  obtaiiuMl,  and  those  Anu^rican  women  who  have  secui  it 
(luite  agree  with  Ihat  judgment. 

The  shell  industrials  of  the  h^ilipinos  ai'e  ])(H'uliarly  interesting  and 
altogether  novel.  Nature  has  furnisluHl  mat(^rial  in  endless  <pianiity 
and  variety.  Th(^  sinrplesi  form  of  shell  work  is  to  nuike  bracelets  ami 
necklaces  out  of  little  sindls  of  great  variiiy,  some  no  larger  than  chil- 
dr(^n's  glass  beads.  Live  sludls  arc^  pri^fcqavd  to  dead  shells  in  all  ilie 
work  and  bring  much  Inghei*  prices,  live  shells  of  course  meaning  those 
in  whicli  the  animal  is  living  when  taken  from  tlu^  w^ater.  The  oyster 
sliells  of  riiany  spicies  are  utiliz(Ml  for  tliis  w^ork.  Some  are  i)erfectly 
Hat,  while  otiiers  are  deep  and  larg(\  Coiichs  are  found  iu  numerous 
variety,  widely  varied  in  color  and  shape.  From  small  shells  s])oous 
of  all  sorts  are  made.  The  bowl  may  b(^  of  a  bright  goldcMi  color  vvilk 
a  high  lust(»i',  tlu^  outside^  being  ])(^arl-gray  or  ])ink.  These  spoons  iwc 
very  (dn^ap  and  can  Ix^  bought  in  any  size  for  a  few^  cents  a  dozi  n. 
l^'rom  the  eonid)  shells  ai^e  uuid(^  handsome  bowls,  tureens,  vegetable 
dishes,  cups,  sauc(^rs,  plat(*s,  pin-b(}X(\s,  j(^wel-cases,  card-receivers,  ash 
cups  and  tobacco  jars. 

One  of  the  most  intci^esting  industries  is  tlu^  utilization  of  the 
IMnlippine    frcssh-watf^'   nuisscd    to    produce^   pearls    and    })earl -covered 
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oijKimciils  ',\i    will.     Tliis  inijssd  exceeds  even  ilie  oyshM*  in   ilie  (pnui- 

lily   {iM)ni>h    n(;l  tlu^  qiialilyj  nf  liu^  ]i(|iioi'  wliicli   hy   (^v;ii)()rati()n  or 

.separation    ])?()(! iie(\s   infitluM'-of-jU^aii.     Tln^  introdnc- 

lioti  oT  a  bil  of  sand  into  Ilie  nuissel  will  rc^snlt  in  ilie 

prodiiehon  of  a  pc^ai-l  in  a  f(^w  \\'eeks,  poor  in  (inalily         \ri:m\I)F 

of  eonrse,  but  slill  a  pearl.     Lilfle  iniaj^cs  are  places!  in 

Ilie  innss(^l  in  the  srnin^  wny  ami  lalccMi  out  to  b(*  sold  aft(^r  tli(\v  are 

coated   witli   pi^arl.     Tlu^  inia,ues  tlins  oljjainerl   are  sold  to  ]>uddliists, 

who  ireasnre  them  as  exc(^ll(^nt  re])r(^S(^niations  of  tlieir  great  teaclKM\ 

TIh^  ])r(^])aralion  of  windov,'  ])an(\s  from  tlu^  flat  Manila  oyster  shells 
is  a  large  trad(^  among  tbo  nativi^s.  The  sludls  ar(*  s])lit  and  cut  into 
saiall  s(]nares  and  otlar  ](\unlar  sh.'i[)(^s,  forming  an  (excellent  snbsti- 
tiii(^  foi'  glass.  1'hev  shnt  oni,  ]M*]'haps,  half  lln^  light,  which  is  not  an 
()lij(M  lion  in  smh  a  climat(^,  and  in  aihliMon  hav(^  the  (piality  of  nrica  of 
shut  ling  out  all  of  th(^  la^al.  \\  hen  lin(^  (pialilies  of  shell  are  employcMl, 
llu^  ri\snVling  lints  ar(^  trnlv  b(*antifnl,  offeiing  a  sni>L>(^stion  of  tr^nm- 
iiK^  opal(\scem'<'.  On  otlu^r  varie1i(M^  of  sludls  (?x(piisite  ongraving  is 
done  in  low  i'(di(*f,  r<^))i'(^senting  landsca])es  ami  lignres,  with  a  most 
h(^auiifnl  display  of  dedicate^  tints  ovei*  the  wholes  Cowrie  slndls,  cats- 
(\ves,  little  images  of  native  tigiirc^s  and  slndl  cameos  ai'e  vai'ions  phases 
(tf  the  native  sludl  indnstry. 

In  th(^  forests  and    ti(dds  tln^   I^'i]i])inos   fiml    many  of  tludr  local 

iiuliislries.     Tlu^  bamboo  is  as  valnabh^  to  lln^m  as  it  always  is  to  tln^ 

natives   v/hereviT    it   grows,   becoming   alnH)st    abso- 

lulelv  indispensable.     It  famishes  him   with  frame,    >^™™()US  USES 
.  ,.  '  .  .  ,  .     ,  OF  THE 

sKlmg,  and  sonudimes  (n'en  rootrng  tor  nis  honse,  and  iivmboo 

rroiM  it  he   fashions  rafts,  ont-rigg(4's  for  his  boats, 

^lcdg(\s,  agiacnltnral  im})lennMits  of  many  sorts,  lance  hea<ls,  bows,  bow 

si  lings,   arrows,   spoons,  forks,   iisli   traps,   wat(U*  pip^'^?   enps,    fenc(\s, 

laidg(^s,  mnsical  instiamuMits  and  almost  anything  else  that  Iw  niHMls. 

Th(*  areka  palm,  which  grows  nc^ar  the  nativ(^  honses,  prodncf^s  the  nnts 

-^«J  ninch  ns(Ml  for  (dnnving.     From  200  to  SOO  nnfs  ])(^r  y(^ar  will  grow 

<'a  a  single^  trt^',  iln^  local  demaml   foi*  tluMii  ])i'oviding  occn])ation  for 

Jn;niy  nativ(^s,  and  tlnw  arc^  vised  soim^whal  in  r^ni'opi^  for  mannfactnr- 

'">.SA  a  dentifrices 

1'h(»  cacao  Iimhv,  whi(  h  ])rodnc(\s  tln^  (dioc(dat(*  bean,  has   doni'ished 
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in  ih(^  IMiilij^piiH^s  since  i!  \\;is  inijMM  i(  d  I'nnn  M(*xi('<>  onrlv  in  tin*  scncu 
I  ('(Midi  cenlniT.  '\\\o  v\i'\\  ^{'(h\^  WW  borne  in  hirge  llesliy  jmmIs.  IJnslies 
nre  ionised  from  Mn^  Ix^an  innl  Ix^ar  tlio  foiirlli  y(^ar,  I'c^aeliini;^  mntni'ijy 
\\y{)  yeai's  Inier,  by  wbicli  lime  lli(\v  b;M('  nilniiuMl  n  beii;h(  of  ab(Mit 
l(^n  \iH'{,  Use  beans  lin<l  i'(^a(ly  sale  Uw  home  eonsnmiHion,  bnl  llic 
indnslry  lias  nol  yei  iisnluMl  a  eomnM^i'cial  slalns.  Moi'e  (b'taibMl  in- 
fonnaiioii  aboni  the  cnltiNarKMi  of  cacao  will  b(*  inchuliMl  in  a  later 
chaiHei'  in  this  work,  in  connection  with  iln^  au^ricnlt  nral  conditions 
of  PncMto  IJico,  wh<M'(^  it  is  cnllivatcMl  comnn^i'cially. 

I'ln^  ccM-oannt  ])alni  (lonrisli(\s  Ihronuhont  tlie  Philipinru*  islands, 
often  j.*rowin^'  in  s(»il  loo  ])oor  to  prodnci^  anythini;  els(\  Trei^s  come 
(o  beaiinLV  in  six  oi-  seven  yeai's,  and  \iehl  on  an  aveia^e  twenty  nuts 
])er  month.     The  ripe   I'rnit    is   maih^  into   lai'!;(^  rafts 
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M'TS  Foil 


and    lh)at<Ml   to  ma!'l<(  t,  wluMH^ver  ]M)Ssible,  l>nt    when 
watei'wavs  arc  lackini^'  it    nnist  be  hanled  on  bidTalo 


shHl!L;(^s.  Tlierf^  is  a  sl(^ady  local  <l(Mnand  U)V  the  oil, 
which  is  th(^  illnnnnant  abnost  invariably  nsi^l  by  lh(^  natives  ami  is 
;  c>m(^iinu\s  nsed  in  ])lac(^  of  hud  (or  cooking  ])ni'|>os(\s.  Copi'a,  as  tlic 
dri(Ml  im^ais  of  tln^  nni  ar(^  called,  is  (\\poi-t(Ml  in  considcM^abh*  (jnantity 
to  l'".nro])(\     ('o]na  is  us<m1   for  mal:in<;  line  soaps  and   <'osnu^tics. 

Tlio  castor  <nl  In^an  i^rows  wild  on  many  of  the  ishunls,  and  its  eil 
is  (vxtracbMl  in  a  small  way  lor  the  local  ii'adi^  ft  is  not  an  article  of 
ex])ort.  A  sp<M'ies  of  \vvi^  cotton  i^rows  wild  on  many  of  tln^  islands. 
Tlu^  libel'  is  i<>o  shorf  io  Ih'  of  \'alii(^  for  w<'avinii',  bnt  it  is  ns(Ml  fei- 
stiifhn^'  ])illows  and  likc^  pnrj)os(\s.  I.on;^-s1a])](*  colion  was  at  oiu' 
t  imo  snc((*ssfnJ1y  rais(Ml  in  Flocos,  bnt  its  cnltivation  was  disconra<i('<l 
by  tho  ant hori ties,  who  ])r(de]r<Ml  to  h;ive  (h(^  nativ(\s  j^row  tobacco. 

("oi'ii  is  rais(»d  as  a  sta}>le  food  article  in  sonu'  (d'  the  central  aiKl 
sonthern  districts,  esixMially  in  ('e]>n.  On  u^ood  land  if  yi(dds  aboiii 
two  hnndi-(Mi  fold  and  Ihi'CM*  ci'ops  can  be  ^rov\'n  in  a  year.  Tlu^  deniairl 
foT'  it  is  (piiie  limile<l,  as  niany  (4  tlie  nati>'es  will  not  eat  it.  Potatoes 
nvi'  urowii  in  ('(d)!i,  X(\*4ros  ami  Lnzon.  Thosc^  thns  far  ])i^odnced  ar<' 
verv  snnill.     Ther(^  is  a   .^ood  demami   for  them  ami  tlu^  ])ric(^  is  hi^li. 

Rattan  is  wvy  a'oinnianf  and  lik(^  band)oo  is  \n\\  to  a  thousairl 
nses.  Its  stfMns  are  cd'  nnifoian  diannder,  i^row  to  (MU)iano]rs  leiuiili 
and   arc^  \'(^rv  stroiuy.     Tlnw  are   ns(Ml   in  place  of  i-opi^s  and   cal)lcs  <>' 
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jiK'  splil    Jind   cinploycd   for  lyiiu;  lo^ctlK^r  <h('   jkii'Is  of  liouso-fraiiics, 
c-niocs,    fcucos,    carls,   sf(M!<;('Sy    and    a^riciill  nral    iini)l(^in(»]ils,    as    w(^il 
jis   i'(}r  biiidiii.^-   lidnp   hales  and    su^ar  sacks.     S})Iil 
riiliaii  is  also  iis<mI  in  bed  inakinu  and  cliair  soarnm.     I^Al  FAN 
l)(Mnand    lor   it   is   sleady   and    many    nati\'(\s   earn    a  AHrM>\N('E 

{i\  inii,'  by  (ad  lin?^,  splil  I  ini;  and  niarkcl  ini;  il. 

TIk^  slapio  food  of  llie  common  pcoplr>  is  rice,  and  lli(\v  are  qnilo 
snccessfnl  in  raisinj;  il.  Jn  forniei-  \(^ars  considi^?  able  (jnanlilies  of  rice 
wcrc^  (\\p(n<(Ml  lo  dnna,  bnl  al  ])i'es(^nl  lln*  (a'<»p  is  iiisanicienl  for  Ihe 
jioine  consnmpl  ion.  Tlna-e  are  more  llian  (wcnly  dinVrfMii  lands  of 
paddy.  They  may  b(^  i'oni;hly  di\'ided  into  I  wo  classes,  Ihe  lowlami 
i-ic(^  and  (he  highland  rice.  Idle  baama-  ^rows  on  alinvia!  soil  innha' 
naba-.  Tlie  (ields  w  laa-e  il  is  I'adsed  ar*/  di\  ide<l  into  small  j)h)ls  sni'- 
rennded  by  mud  banks  (or  Ihe  belha'  <'onlr(d  of  1  In^  walia-  s!ipj)ly.  The 
u^'i-ain  is  so\n't\  on  lln^  secMlini;  plol  lo  sproni,  and  w  h(Mi  it  has  r(*a<'h(Ml 
fiioper  h(a*i;lil  is  li'ansplanbMl  (o  tin*  flood  li(dds.  As  a  laile  bnl  om^  (  rop 
])(a-  year  is  obtaincMJ,  liie  yi(dd  varying  from  lifly  lo  a  hnndriMl  b)ld. 
'Flu*  lii^ldaud  rice  is  of  iid'ca'ior  <|nalily,  bnt  i^rows  wilhonl  irrii^al  ion. 
Tlu^  yi(^hl  is  about  Inilf  as  nrn(di  as  llii^  ollc»)-j  but  I  wo  or  lln'(M^  (a-ops 
can  b(^  raised  in  a  y(^ar. 

Tlie  melhods  used   in   ri(*e  (ullnrc^  an<l   Iiarvf^sl  aia^  of  lln*  (aanh'sl. 

The  lironnd  is  pre])a,r(Mi  for  Ihe  lowlami  i-ice  by  lloodiuiL:,  il  and  woi'kinu;- 

il   wilh  muck  rakers  di'awn  by  carabaos.      The  yonn^  ric(^  shoots  ar(^ 

sIm  k  iu  by  hand  and  flu*  rijx^  heads  of  uiain  AVi^  (d't(as 

cut  on(^  al,  a   iinn^  willi  a   snmll   knib^  !>lade,  (hou-h    ^'»*^^S)K  AlKTHODS 

OF 
sickh/s  ar(^  sound imes  used.     Thresliinjj;  is  sisua, lly  ac-     KiiT-rriTriJF 

coni])lis]i(Ml   nmha'  Ihe  fiad    of  wonnai  or  callh^,  liiori^ 

rai*(dy  by  nutans  of  woo<l(ai   Hails.     1di(^  ii,rai!i   is   fii^ed   from   lln^  husk 

hy  ])oundiui;  in  a  wooden  morlar  and  Hal  baskels  ai'(^  us(mI  foi'  winnow- 

in^-,     Xi'vy  rai'idy  om*   linds  simph^  lionn^-made   ma(  hima-y   for  ])oum]- 

in^'  la-  winnowiuij,*  i^rain,  bnl  Iher*^  is  nolhin^  of  Hie  soi-l  in  i.»(ana'al  use. 

Tin*  manufaclui'e  (d'  Inanp  juhI  of  Inanp-rope  is  parlly  nalna*  and 

P«nlly  Spauisli,     Tlu^   nalivi^s   liad    Ii^arutMl    ilu^   viilu(^s  of  Ina.np   h)n;4' 

hi'fore  ih(^  S]>anisli  <liscov(aw  of  flu^  islands.     Tlu^y  made  a,n  (^\c(dbai[ 

inpe,  om])h)yin_i;  uearly  all  of  llu'  ])ia*nci]>1(^s  \Nhi(  h  nvc  uscmI  to-day  in 

^'•:d    nninufa(dur(\      lli^sides    Iwislini;-   Ihe   llweaals,    IIm^   cords  and    Ihe 
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strands^  llicy  also  hraidtMl  IIkmii  and  with  ihr  braids  in  luni  inad^' 
stninds  by  twisting  and  a  second  braiding.  Tlie  bi'aided  ]'o])(\s  wcic^ 
often  qnite  flat  and  were  ])ra(*liially  s(rai»s.  T]i(\v  ai('  still  niilized  as 
harness  for  tluMi-  ])onies  and  bnfL'aloes  and  for  riggini;-  upon  llieir  primi- 
live  water  cart.  Tlu^  same  lieiuiuMi  s(ra]»s  arc*  nsed  for  llu*  nialdii*;  of 
sandals  and  rnde  riii^s  and  for  ni^irly  vwvy  pnt  pose  to  wliieb  I  lie  lealln'i- 
llion*;  or  stra])  is  i)nt  by  savaj;('  races,  A](lion<j;'h  lln^  nalive  ro])(^s  ;np 
inferior  to  those  made  by  l^]nro])eans  or  nmh^i'  iCnropean  diredions, 
ihvy  are  stron^i;-,  dnrabh^  and  exlrenn^ly  elieap,  coslinj,;  only  a  third  jo 
a  fifth  of  tlu'  more  linished  ])roduet.  At  one*  time  these  native  styles 
of  cordage  mii;ht  be  considered  as  ]>ai't  of  (lie  commercial  indnsliy  of 
the  conntry,  bnt  the  excnbiiant  ex]>ort  dniies  and  intei-nal  taxalion 
crushed  ont  the  native  enterjnise. 

The  coniiuercial  industry  of  luMiip  prodncl  iori,  as  well  as  llinl  (A' 
lobacco,  suij;arj  coftee  and  i;ntta  ])erclui,  will  he  consid(U'ed  in  llu^  fo!- 
lowin<4-  clui])ter.  They  are  tin*  phases  of  industry  in  which  native  labor 
is  en)pk)yed,  but  wliich  de])end  for  their  prosperity  not  on  local  trade, 
but  upon  intercourse  with  tlu^  rest  of  tin?  world.  The  line  to  Ix^  drawn 
in  this  classitication  is  a  cU^ar  one  ami  rc^adily  undcu'stood.  AVitlioiil 
an  (exception,  the  jmrcdy  connnercial  industries  are  under  the  direction 
and  inanagenu^nt  of  Euro])(^ans,  some  of  (hetn  Spainsh  colonists  in  IIk^ 
rhili]>]>in(\'<  and  otlu^rs  r(^])r(*S(Uiiini;'  <;rea(  commercial  iirms  of  ]^^ranc<>, 
Oermanv  and  England. 


niAi'TKij  xvni. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The  Land  Where  Our  Ropes  Come  From^ — How  Hemp  is  Grown— The  Principal 
Hemp  Ports  of  the  Archipelago — Extracting  the  Fibre  from  the  Plant — 
Wasteful  Methods  of  the  Natives — Sugar  Land  and  the  Crop  It  Yields — 
Methods  of  Extracting  Sugar  from  Cane — Manila  Tobacco  and  Cigars — When 
Tobacco  Was  a  Government  Monopoly — Value  of  the  Export  Trade — Great 
Cigar  Factories  of  Manila — The  Coffee  of  the  Philippines — Gutta  Percha  in 
Mindanao — European  Firms  Control  the  Export  Trade — How  to  Reach  the 
Philippines — Inter-island  Communication. 

THE  iiiost  notable  and  profitable  iiidiislry  of  the  LMnlipi)iue  islands, 
the  one  wliieli  is  actnally  essc^itial  to  tlu^  world's  convenienre, 
is  tlie  production  of  Manila  hemp,  from  whieli  our  ropes  are  mad(\ 
This  archipehi<;o  has  ](mg  furnished  the  Avliole  Avorhl  with  its  (uitire 
sapply  of  the  fiber.  The  only  attempt  to  produce  hemp  outside  of  the 
riiilippines  which  has  met  Avith  any  success  Avhatsoever,  is  one  recently 
mnde  in  North  Borneo,  but  this  has  not  Ih'OU  continued  long  enough 
(o  affect  the  industry  in  tlte  riiilippines.  The  product  is  somethini; 
(^iiornious.  The  average  number  of  bales  exported  for  the  years  1888 
to  1897  was  051,897,  but  the  output  has  been  steadily  increasing  and 
ill  1897  it  reached  a  total  of  825,028  bales. 

Manila  hemp,  known  in  the  riiilip])iues  as  abaca,  is  the  tiber  of  a 
\vild  plantain.  Its  plants  so  clos(^ly  resemble  those  of  tlu^  edible 
l»;inana  that  only  an  expert  can  distinguish  them.  Abaca  Avill  not  live 
<Mi  swampy  land,  yet  it  requires  consid(^rable  moisture,  so  must  hr 
^iuuled  by  trees  which  can  rc^sist  the  sun.  The  best  plants  are  grown 
at  a  moderate  elevation,  on  hillsides  from  which  only  the  smaller  forest- 
<^'ces  have  been  cut.  The  best  thus  far  groAvn  has  been  raised  in  Leyte, 
Mariuduqiie  and  the  districts  of  Sorsogon  and  Gubat  in  Luzon. 
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Ex((^p(  -Manila   \{sv\i\  liu^  principal  lirnip  poi-ts  aw  \n  i\w  rcMilral 

and  soiitlu'i-n  islaiuls  oi  ihe  arcliijK^lai^o,     Jloilo  is  ouv  of  some  iinpoi^ 

iaiice.      Tlic  ^reat(^s(,  Iiowevor,  is  ('(4)u,  and  oIIums 

HKMl»rOHrs      ^^|.  j.^.o^,  connncrci^  in  licnip  are  (/aibalo<;an,  on   the 

SOTTIIFKN  ISLVNDS^^^^*^^^'  ^^'  Sanuii',  and  Tacloban,  on  lln^  island  of  Leytc. 

J]very  ])ort  iiinoni;  those  neighborin*;  islands  linds  ils 

(•onnnei((^  in  llie  lii»nip  indnstry,     SnriiL^ao,  ai  the  no?i  In^astern  exlrein- 

i(y  of  Mindanao,  is  noi  a  large  P^^'l.  ^>'i^  if  shij^s  soin(^  of  the  b(^sf  luMiip 

(Jiat  eonu\s  into  ihe  Maiuhi  marla^f  and  it  is  of  eons(Miuent  ini])orlan((' 

in  Ihe  islands. 

Th(»  slender  slein  of  Ihe  ^^iid  plantain  is  en\(^lo])ed  by  overhippin^, 
half-ronnd  pe(i(d(*s,  A\hieh  ])ro(lne{/  tlu^  liber.  In  order  to  exti-aet  i( 
the  i)lam  is  ent  and  Ihe  loaf-st(Mns  iwv  sc^paratinl  and  alh)\ved  to  will 
tor  a  short  time.  Ivieh  is  I  h(^n  draA\n  IxMwccmi  a  bloek  of  wood  and  a 
knife  hini^od  to  (he  Idock,  and  pro\  ided  wWh  a  leviM*  and  treadle  so 
tlial  11  ran  bi^  hrnjly  lichl  dow  n  on  the  st(Mn.  !>y  this  nn^ans  the  \m\\) 
isserajXMl  from  the  (ibi^r,  which  is  wound  around  a  sti(d<  as  fast  as  it  is 
di'awn  from  un^h^r  the  knife.  The  whoh*  litth'  machine  is  so  absnrdly 
sinijde^  with  its  roui;h  carvini^  knifi^  and  rude  h^veis,  that  it  luirdly 
s(»ems  to  corr<\s])ond  with  IIhm  laborate  t  ransfoi-mat  ion  that  takes  ])larc 
fi'om   ilie  tall   trees  to  the  shuider  white  IiImu-. 

One  man  can  ch^an  only  twenty-iiv(^  })onnds  of  Inunj)  a  day.  ^\'llen 
it  is  r(Ui](^mber(Ml  that  the  hai-vest  tor  lSt)T  was  moi'c  than  S2o,t)(H)  bah^s, 
weiuhin*;  240  pounds  (^ach,  it  siMuns  tln^  mor(^  nunarkablf*  that  so  rnd(^ 
an  instrumcuit  should  luivt^  smdi  an  impoi-iant  ])art  to  |>lay.  Aft(M' 
Ixdng  drawJi  from  the  braves  tln^  hcni])  is  ni^xt  spnsid  in  tin*  sun  f^^v 
at  b'ast  tlv(^  lioui's  to  diw,  wlnui  ii  can  be  imni(Mliat(^ly  bah^l.  Most  of 
llu^  h(un])  presses  ar(^  i-un  l)y  man   powcu-. 

Abaca    is   usually   propagated   ]>\    1  i-ansphmt  ini;-   the   su(d;(U*s   (hat 

s])ring  from  its  rools.     It  reach(\s  maluriiy  iii  thi'(*f*  velars  from  thcs(' 

cuttin^i^s  and  in   four  yc^-n-s   froju  S(mm1.     It  shonhl  he 

II0>\   \]\K  ^^^j|    wlnui    ii    ll<»\\<u's,  as    fruiting-   W(^ak(uis  the    lih(^r. 

NATIVE  l.AHORKHS    ^^^,  .  '  ,         ,  .     . 

,y^^^^j^^  I  h(ue   ar(^   no   rns(H't   i)esls   that    rnjuri^   thc^  i>rowni.i;' 

])lant  to  any  extcuit.     It  is  neeessaiy  to  (unploy  naliv(^ 

labor(U's  and    they   must  be  closcdy  watcluMl,  as  tluw'  an*   in<-lin(^d  l<> 

alh»w   Ihe   petiob\s  to   rot   and    to   use  sc^rrab^l    kni\-es   in  drawinp;'  IIh' 


NATIVE  HUCKSTER  OF  MANILA 

i'll    r.nniirirs  of  the  Orient  aii.l    iiiaiiy  of  lujropf  hihI    S|Kiiiisli    America.   tlH>    iiiarke 
supplies  for  household  use  are  carried  through  the  streets  b)- 
hueksters,  who  orv  ilicir  wares  eiierijeticallv, 
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iib(»r,   tlnis   (li^ci'i^nsing   iho  Inbor  of   (^xii-nctini;-  il,   but   sacriiirini;    ils 
slreiigtli. 

About  tbirty  jH^r  cent  of  tlic  liber  is  wasted  by  tbe  present  uietho<l 
of  extraction  and  a  fortune  undoubtcHlty  awaits  tlu*  man  ingenious 
enough  to  devise  a  suitable  h\bor-saving  niaebine  to  take  tlie  ])laee 
of  the  simple  device  at  present  used  for  drawing  it.  Nunn^rous  a(  t(^ni])ts 
to  meet  this  want  hav(»  been  made  in  tlu^  pjist,  but  the  various  con- 
trivances have  all  failed  tlirough  (Mtln^i'  breaking  th(^  til>er  or  disccdor- 
ing  it.  To  be  of  practical  vahn^  a  niacliim^  must  b(^  light  enough  to 
b(* readily  carricMl  about  by  a  few  mvu,  Vmli^r  existing  conditions  abacn 
j^lantations  are  estinmtcMl  (o  yield  uud(u*  careful  umnageuient  an  an- 
iiiinl  return  of  thirty  \)vr  vvui  on  tlu^  in\'(^stment. 

The  second  commercial  industry  of  tlu^  Philippinx^s  in  its  imi)or- 
iance  as  an  export  is  sugar  growing.  The  best  sugar  land  is  found 
in  the  island  of  Negros  and  not  more  than  half  of  it  is  under  culiiva- 
ii(Ui.  Good  uncleared  land  sells  for  foO  ])cr  acre  and  cleared  haul  for 
-175.  The  value  of  land  suited  to  raising  sugar  varies  with  the  facili- 
ties for  drainage  and  the  distance  from  market.  l*artially  exhausted 
land  near  Manila  brings  as  much  as  1115  an  acre,  wliile  Luzon  land 
producing  a  third  nn)re  sugar,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  capital  or 
any  other  good  port,  sculls  at  |30.  All  of  these  values  are  estimated 
in  the  silver  curnmcy  of  the  islands.  Tlu^  construction  of  railways 
Avonld  do  much  to  open  up  new  country  and  readjust  values. 

The  sugar  estates  in  the  Philippine  islands  usually  are  small,  not 
more  than  a  doz(»n  of  them  i)roducing  above  1,000  tons  each  per  annum, 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  tlu^  ci'o]>  has  b(MMi  a  lai\u(^  one.  In  1888  exports 
i'(^ached  their  maximum  with  more  than  200,000  tons.  Since  that  time 
tliey  have  fallen  ofl',  owing  to  the  in(*reased  production  of  beet  sugar 
and  the  conse(iuent  d(^i)r(M-iation  of  that  obtained  from  cane. 

There  are  local  variations  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philip- 
pines, although  the  (essential  ])rocesses  are  about  the  same  as  in  otlier 
countries.    Tahiti  eane  is  planted  in  Luzon,  and  Java 
rane  in  the  southern  islands.     Nearly  all  the  Negros   ^^^^J^f^.J^L^^!^^^^^^ 
grmding  mills  are  of  European  make.      Antiquated  USEI). 

wooden  or  stone  crushers,  run  by  bnffalo  power,  are 
(xtensiv(dy  used   in  the  other  sngar-produ(ung  districts.      Transport  a- 
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tioii  to  ilw  coast  is  by  biiHalo  rart  or  by  wati^'.  N(*<4ros  has  no  [jort 
wliicli  will  admit  lar^(^  vessols,  and  su<;ar  must  bo  shipiKMl  to  Iloilo 
in  small  stoamoi's  or  sclioonc^rs. 

In  tlio  northern  rhilipirmos  (ho  syru])  from  (ho  boiling*  jjans  is 
])our(Hl  into  porous  (^arthon  pois,  lioldint;  about  150  ])ounds  (^ach,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  drain.  The  uiolassiss,  which  is  eau<^ht  in  jars,  is 
sold  to  distilleries  tor  making-  alcohol.  In  Nejj;ros  tln^  nn/thod  is  dif- 
ferent. The  syrup  is  boiknl  lon<^(*r  and  is  lijially  poured  into  lar^v 
wooden  troughs  and  stirred  with  shovels  until  it  cools,  foi'ming  a  ilvy 
sugar  wliich  is  rc^ady  to  pack  at  onct^  The  sugar  ])roduced  by  (In^ 
method  lirst  descrilxnl  is  called  ''claycMl"  sugar.  It  must  be  broken 
up  and  sun-dried  b(?fore  it  can  be  shi])p(Mk 

Tlie  cigar  factories  of  Manila  are  tln^  chi(vf  local  industry  of  tlu^ 
city.  The  numufacture  of  tobacco  irroducls  has  been  the  cliic^f  sourc(^ 
of  revenue  umUa*  the  Spanish  regime,  to  church  and  state  as  W(^II 
as  to  the  merchants.  Including  the  raising  of  the  tobacco  by  lield 
laborers  on  the  [)lantations  and  the  makers  of  the  tradc^  sui)i)lies,  tlu^ 
industry  gives  enll)loym(^nt  to  several  hundred  thousand  ])(M>ple.  The 
famous  Manila  tobacco  is  a  di^scendant  of  plants  brought  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines  by  missionari(\s  in  tlu^  latt(^r  j)art  of  tlu^  s(n'(^nt(HMdh  cimi 
tur3\  Tlie  plants  tlourisluMl  in  their  n(*w  honu^  and  tln^  nativ(\s  soon 
becanu*  exceedingly  fond  of  tobacco. 

During  tln^  first  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  in  1781  a  royal  (hn-ree  of  S]>aiii 
declared  the  entire  tobacco  business  of  Luzon  to  be 
TinJ'tmm^^^^^^^^^^     '^    govc^rnnn^nt    monoi)oly.      The    natives    were    coiii- 
OF  TOBACCO.       p^dled  to  raise  it  against  their  will,  outrageous  abuses 
arose  and  rioting  often  nssulted.     By  one  expiMlient 
after  another  and  laws  of  remarkable  cruelty,  the  Sj)anish  succecnhMl 
in  raising  the  revenue  from  about  two  millions  in  1840  to  tivi^  millions 
in  1859  and  eight  millions  in  1870.     Nativ(^s  were  comp(dled  to  raise* 
tobacco  where  Ix^fore  they  planted  corn  and  r-ice.    Finally  another  law 
Avas  passed  whereby  any  land  not  cultivated  in  tobacco  was  appro- 
priated by  the  government  and  given  to  any  appointee  who  would 
devote  it  to  that  purpose.     Under  tyranny  and  starvation  the  natives 
rebelled  and  great  violence  was  shown  by  the  soldiers  who  put  down 
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\\\v  insiin-cdioFi.     I-'iiuillv,  on  Hm'  Insl   (hiy  i){   1 SS2,  llir  nKMiono!.    uas 

al     hisl     nholishcd    bv    hiw    jind    IIk^    whole    dis^rnrcriil    hiisiiicss    \v;is 

1)I'()II!l;Ii(  Io  <\\\  cimL 

Allhon^h   \\\{^  Im\s(    lMiilip|>in('  ioharco  is   wA   coiisid^MiMl   (Mjual   to 

Uk'  clioiccsl  ('nbiin  ci'o]),  ii  is  uovoil  Indoss  rA.dlrni.     11nis  (nr  rompMra- 

livcly    lillh^   systoiiiatir   o{Toii    lias   Imm  n    inado    Io   improxc   its   (|!iaiily. 

11i('r(^  is  no  (jiioslioii   llial    Hk^  (jiiaiitily   of  !ho  croj)   iiiiuitl    ho  iLiicnIly 

iiKTcasiMl  and  lis  (jiialily  boilorod  by  iiioi-o  (  aj-ofnl  ^rowiai^  and  rnrinu. 

I'ldil  no\>'  llio  bosj   rosnhs  lia\'o  boon  olHaiiUMl  in  noriii   bnzoii,  aIllioiii;li 

lobacco   is  j^rown  also  in   Panay,    Xo^ros,  ^  ^^bn   and   Min'ianao.      \\)  Io 

llio  jiroscnl    iinu'   (li<'  business  lias  boon   oondnci(Mi   wiiiioni   an\    inlor- 

ici'oiH'o  on   Ifio   pai1   of  lln*  Spaiiish   ij:o\-oninio]i(,  a!ihoni;ii   ilio   ii!rr?nif^ 

{vi)\\\  \\\i'  lobaooo  Inisinoss  in  Manila   lias  bo(  n  a  ,!i;on- 

V0I4  3n:  OF 


(Tons  addilion  jo  tho  i-o\-onn(\^  od'  llu^  (•(don\'.     In   \X\)1 


\\\v    loaf    tobacco    cxpoi'tiMl    was    n)(jro    than    Sb(>,rM)0  TiUhT 

jxMMids,  whih^  tho  cigars  nntnboi'(Ml  noarly  b"")7,U0t), 
000.  In  addition  Iho  homo  oonsnni|dion  is  \'orv  lai'!;'\  for  o\('rybody 
sinok(\s  in  Iho  islands,  initivi*  and  b>!"oiuii,  nnni,  woman  an<!  oliild.  'Wm^ 
tobacco  is  mildoi'  and  n(d  as  \\'(dl  l!a\o!'od  as  Iho  ('nban.  It  conn^s  (doS(^ 
to  tln^  ^f(\\ican  leal*,  I'r'oni  which  it  is  dosctnnhM],  bnt,  accoi'dinii,  to 
cxjjci'ls,  is  a  Irillo  bollfn-  than  tin'  lattoi-. 

Tho  tobacco  factoiios  in  Manila  i'ani;(^  tVom  small  shops  to  osbib- 
hshnnvnts  <Mn])loyin!Li-  hnndr(Mls  and  o\'on  thonsands  of  oporativos. 
Tlicy  ar(^  !ai\ms  v<><)iny  bnildin«^i;s,  w(dl  vontilatod,  and  with  (^\c(d](nlt 
s;uiilat]on.  The  opoi'at  i\'(^s  ai'(^  mainly  uirls  and  womcni,  mostly  half- 
castes  and  natives.  The  lai'i^cst  c(»ncern  mnploys  more  than  IO,th')0 
epei-at  i\'es. 

ConVi^  of  (^xcidlent  (pialily  is  readily  ^rown  in  the  I*hili})pines, 
\vh(^i*(^  th(^l)nsh(\s  coim^  Io  b(^ai'inu  in  llh'ir  fonrth  yc^ar.  They  i^row  b(^st 
id  a  c()iisid(M'ab](^  (devation,  wdn^i?  tiie  ienijierai  nre  does  not  averai^c 
^dH)V(^  s(^V(^nty  (h^nriM's  h'a]ir(^nh(Mt .  The  bnsln's  ]'(^(ini](^  slnnb^  and 
nioistni'o  and  yi(dd  bnt  one  cro])  (d*  beiiies  annnally. 
These  are  pickcMl  from  thc^  trends  by  li:nul,  lieaiXMJ  n|)  in 


(OM)ITIO>S 
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T'ih^s  for  a  fcnv  days,  and  thmi  waslnMl  fo  o(»t  y\i\  of 
P'^lp-  'I'Ih^  price  of  coITih^  at  Manila  varies  i;reatly 
'>'<»io  year  to  yeai'.     Th(^  nn)st  (^\t(nisiv(^  planlaiions  are  in^ar  I»alani;as 
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in  (,Im^  island  of  Luzon,  'V\\v  (•(•ilVc  !';ns<Hi  in  llu'  IMiilipj^nH^s  is  of  llir 
s.niu^  vari(Mies  and  (jualilii/s  as  (liaJ  U'oin  {\\c  Dutch  i^asl  Indian  ))(>ss<\s 
sioiis  and  can  lu^  jnsi  as  favniauly  niarki  led.  T]\v  (^xpori  (radc  in 
colTec  has  not  Ix^'U.  i  xc'cdini;! v  huiic^  bul  i\\i'  hx-al  consumittion  is 
consid(^i'al)h\ 

(hiKa  jK^rcha  of  ^ond  (jualiiy  is  abundant  in  cia-lain  h)('ali{,i(\s  in  the 
ridlippincSj  particularly  in  Aiindanau.  It  is  hardly  ivnowii  as  a  IMiilip 
pine  i\\jM)rt,  as  the  t  \\'<mu'  t  hr('(^  in  in  ^\\\i^  ha\('  (h^alt  in  it  havi^  kejd  their 
knowhMli;!'  to  thoniseUcs  as  far  as  possihh', 

ThiM'xport  i  rraie  in  lienip,  su';ar,  tn!,arr(>and  I  luMit  h(*r  e<uninereial 
produeis  cd'  th(/  Pldli j>pi nes  i.as  Ikmui  in  the  hands  ol  h]uropean  houses. 
Se\-erad  important  lMi?,;lisi^  (lernian,  l^'ron<'h  and  S|);nnsh  linns  have 
hinisc^s  in  .Ma.nihi,  but  the  ordy  American  concern  in  lln^  islands  \\\{\\ 
drew  from  business  there  tin*  year  Ixd'ore  tlu^  oulbrc^ak  oi'  war.  The 
1rad(^  (d'  the  islands  is  hii!,hly  jU'cditabh?  and  has  binm  W(dl  ori;aniz(Ml 
by  tin*  r(^[n'{»sentati\'(^s  (d'  these  i^rea.t  conc(^]'ns.  No  doul)t  11n\v  are  well 
preparcMJ  to  take  advantaj^c  of  the  multi]rHed  oppoi*t unit ies  thai  will 
exist  un(hyr  ilu'  Anieric/an  reginn^  Nevertlndess,  su(di  nn)noi)oli(\s  can- 
not Indd  all  th(*<;(M)d  thini;Sjand  b(woml  doubt  Wu'Vi'  will  b(M)p|)ortunity 
for  anqde  ccnnmtu'cial  enter])rise  f(sr  thc^  American  inv(^st,or  who  joiir- 
m?ys  thitlH^r. 

It  is  a  jouian^v  of  more  than  a  mordh  to  reach  tlu^  IMiilippinc^s  from 

tln^  Uirited  Slalos,  by  iln^  methods  of  lra\'el  wliicli  ba\(?  (/xistcML     TIk^ 

only   coinmuni<  atioii   ilnw   Inn'e  had    by   rfvi^ulai'   pass(m^er   lin(\s   with 

the    poi'ts   of   Asia    is   by   steamers   lainnini;'   between 

now  TO  KKACH     ]|^,n-kfm--,    Amov    am!    Manila.      Tln^i    tlnu-e    was   a 
THE 
PiniJlM'IXES        '"Spanish  lim^  sailinu  dir(M  fly  from  Sjiain  and  lou(diini;' 

at  Sin^apor(^     Uoni^koni;  is  i\\v  usual  port  of  sailini*; 

fo]'  Mardla^  s(j  l  lial  ii  reicsains  for  the  pros|)ecti  v<^  t  ravehu*  to  rinudi  Iloni;- 

konj^-,  (dtln^r  by  wny  of  ^Nin  I'^i-ancisco  or  the  Su(^z  canal,  as  suits  him 

b(\st.     The  jourmn    eastwai'd  is  t(^n   days  loni^x^r  than   that  westward. 

Xo  doubt  r»  dir(Mt  iim^  fj-om  San  biancisco  to  Maiula,  via  Ilomiluln,  will 

l)e  estalVlisbed  in  tho  n(?ar  future,  but  until  tliat   tinu^  comes  one  nrust 

depend  on  tlie  obb^r  st<^ainsbi])  comparnes. 


('HAI'T!;i;    XIX. 

\\\\l    l.ADRONliS   AND   OUH  ()T!I[;R 
PACll-lC  ISLANDS. 

Our  Territory  in  Polynesia — Way  Station  IsTeecled  Betv/een  Honolulu  and  Manila — 
The  Ladrone  Islands  and  Tlieir  IlisLory — Tl;e  Cai^ture  of  Guam — A  Slight  Mis- 
take on  the  Part  of  the  Governor-General — An  American  Installed  in 
Authority — Kebellious  Constituents — IvaT.'il  Station  to  Be  Established  in 
Guam — A  Boom  in  tlie  Ladrones—Wake  i'daiid  for  a  CalVie  Station— Tlie  Isiaiui 
of  Kusaje — The  Wreck  of  Vae  Morninj^  Star— An  Episode  of  the  Civil  War  — 
The  Cai-olines — The  Harbor  of  rau^oPnogo   in   tlie  Sarnoan  I.ilands. 

THE  iakiiiiL;  of  Maiiihi  lias  L;iv(di  lo  \\\v  rnilcMl  Slnlcs  r(^la(ionslii])s 
to  tlic  islands  of  IIk^  Faciric  thai  Wi^n^  ik'vm'  ant  icii>at<^(l  Ix'forr 
tbo  oulbrcui];  of  war.  W^illi  ama/anu  sjmmm]  vvr  have  foinid  our- 
solv<v^  IxHMVininp,'  a  \voi'id-po>\  (d-,  uilli  roimiM']'''^  icarliiDi^'  oiil  into  ilu^ 
(  as((»rn  li(Mais])li(d'o  and  iIk^  (orrcspoiidiiiij;'  raHcssil y  In  p]'o\  ido  coalini;", 
tiaval  and  (*al)l(^  slalioiis  for  it.  If  is  ntasly  r>,00<^  suih^s  from  Manila,  lo 
Honolnlu,  wlrich  has  been  ronsid(d'(^d  (Ik*  jin^it  (d'  (sur  possib](M)nt  |)osJs 
id  lh(^  i;roal;  PacilK  oci^an.  I^dvo  tlionsand  miles  is  ioo  fai^  foi'  ])i'omjd 
action  in  the  (*V(Md  of  (dm^r^cncy,  and  it  is  (  \id(MU  ilsal  posse^^sions  in 
tli(^  IMulipinncs  r(Mji]ir(*  ns  io  Innr  \\'ay-s(<uio]!s  bidwern  San  Fran- 
risco  and  jManila.  llonolnhi  ami  Piarl  llarl)or  pri/viibniuMii'st  of  iln\so, 
ronnnji,'  to  ns  i)(^aceably  and  by  annoxaiion  in  i-(^spons(^  to  lln^  desire 
of  IJH^  ]){M)])1(^  of  Hawaii.  Foi'  any  oTlnd'  now  itd-riWd-y,  we  lia.d  to  lo(d< 
b>  lh(^  ])oss(\ssions  of  S|)ain  and   lh<'  (Maploynnnd  of  Uwa'. 

11u^  tii'st  voyairo  of  transports  v.  hirii  ImH}*  lron|rs  from  San  l^'ran- 
<*isro  to  Manila  for  tln^  ridiid'  of  I){^W(\\,  I'csnlttMl  in  addini;  {(diiloi-y  to 
<dir  new  possessions.  Giuun,  the  most  southerly  island  of  tlie  Marianne* 
*d'  Ladrone  group,  was  seized  and  placed  under  the  American  flag. 
^Uiam  lies  almoBt  directly  east  of  Manila  and  some  1,500  miles  away. 
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TIh^  ai'cliipclajio   \vlii<h   iiuhnlcs  it    is  :i   pail    of  ilial    j^i'i^aii^r  j;rnnp  of 
islands  of  llie  \v<\st   PacilH'  known  as  Mici  (KK^sia. 

Tlu^  La<lr<)n(\s  w(^r<^  disrovcriMJ  \)\  Mai^dlan  in    ir)21,  as  I'clahMJ   iii 
Ihr   first    cluipid'   of   (liis   hook.      11n\v    wpim^   nexi    called    iln^    Mariannr 
islands  in  honor  of  <]n(M>n  Maria  A  nn(^  of  Anslria.    TIh^ 
)ros(M]i   nsau(^  is  (o  accc^jd    (ho  tiMo  i;iv(Mi  by  L(\i;asj>i, 


srvMsn  niiA 

IN 


tho  Ladrono  islan(ks.  Th.o  dc^snii  falhcrs  estaldishod 
a  mission  i!i  I  ho  ishin(ks  in  KJHS.  1dio  mission  honsc 
\\as  fortiliod,  uanisonc-d  \\ilh  ihirly-om^  sohliors  and  ainiod  witlj  j  wo 
pio((^s  «d'  aiailh'j'v.  Wdthin  two  yoars  aft<M*  tlu'  hunlini;  of  this  oxpodi 
(ion,  an  atN  nipl  was  mad(^  to  rnrtail  (In^  lilx^riy  <d'  Iho  nadivos  and  (o 
oroato  a  svsliaa  of  (axa(i<UK  11i(^  nali\'os  i'(*volt<M!  and  fi-oni  IhaJ  iinn^ 
(o  (h(^  prosont  rovcdnlions  ha\('  conlinncML  Many  priosts  \\<^ro  kiHod, 
as  woil  <!s  s(ddi<^!'s,  an<l  tho  (heaths  woi'o  avon^iMJ  by  wkiolosah'  npon 
1  h(^  nati\'(^s. 

1dn/  poo])l(^  liavi^  IxH'n  compcdhMl  (o  (h'vo((*  so  many  <]ays  (^vory  Vi'iW 
to  :L!,()\'o]'!ini<Mi(  work  and  akso  to  pay  o\'or  (o  (h(^  (ax-oolh^dca-s  of  rhnrch 
and  sta.to  a  hra\y  j)i'ojMn'{  ion  <d'  tin*  miain,  yams,  copra,  ])iiAs  and  fowls 
iliat  lh(w  conld  raise  Li^ss  than  (wonty  yoars  ai;'o,  ilu^  i^oNi^rnor,  Sonor 
]*]azos,  was  assijssinatcM]  in  a  popnlar  n|)risinL!,'.  T\\v  ((dal  j)opnlalion 
of  (Im'  Ladronos  whon  (irst  <]isrov(^]'(Ml  was  nM)r(^  (luin  1()(),0(M),  hnt  th(\v 
noAV  nnndaa*  hardly  nH)r(^  tlian  on(^-ton(h  as  niany,  Allhon^h  iho 
S])anish  oxponsi^  of  i^ovornmont  has  IxM'n  rodncod  (o  a  miinmnm,  ilic 
r^idiro  i'ov<Mni(^  h.'is  Ix^^n  Init  oncdialf  of  tin*  (^x])ons(^  of  administration. 
'riun-(^  ai'o  nim^  towns  in  tho  islands  and  (In*  capital  is  Ai^ana,  on  the 
island  of  Mnam.  Tho  S])anis]i  ro])or(s  say  (liaf  tin^roarc^  twenty  sc1h>o]s 
and  tw(^nty-six  t(»a(dn/rs,  witli  ahont  500  (MiroliiHl  scholars.  Tho  ai- 
tondam*o,  liowcvi^^  is  only  abont  iifty,  and  pi'obably  it  would  Ix^  \'cry 
diHicnlf  to  liml  tho  nnndx'i' of  toachors  ami  schools  i(^])orfod. 

Tln^  first  lloct  of  1roo])shi]>s  saihMl  from  San  1^'rancisco  on  Mux  22, 
i-(^a(hini;  llunolnln  sovon  days  brtoi'.  On  -hnu^  4  tlicy  sailcMl  fi'om  llono^ 
Inln  with  seabed  oi'd(^rs.  WIhmi  laml  had  b(M^n  loft  Ixdiind,  the  sc^alcd 
])a(lvot  was  o])(MnMl  by  Taptain  (Uass  of  tlu^  Cbai'lcston,  and  it  was 
fonnd  I  bat  tlu^  llo(M  was  oiMbq-cnl  to  sto])  and  ca])tnrc  Onani  in  tlx^ 
Tiadr'om^  islands. 

When  the  fleet  reached  the  island  of  Guam   the  Charleston  eii- 
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1(^r(^(l  tlic  liarboi*,  j)ass(Ml  I  he  un()(*(ni)i(Ml  fort  of  Saiitiai^o  and  stfaiiHMl 
HI)  to  a   ])()sitioii    luuir   Fort    Santa   Ciiiz.     She   linMl 
iwcdvc  shots  at   the  fort   and   there  was  no  resi)ons(\  .^.,..„^..,. 

She  tluMi  steamed  on  into  Port  d(^  San  Lnis  de  Ai)ra,  ^^^  ^  sALUTE. 
\vher(^  the  town  of  A«i,ana,  tlie  si^at  of  ^oviM'ninent  in 
11i(^  Ladrones,  is  sitnat^nl.  Tliis  was  on  the  niornin*^'  of  Jnne  20.  During 
tlie  al*tei'noon  th(^  eai)tain  of  tln^  ])ort  and  a  h(?a1tli  oilieer  earne  off  in  a 
small  boat.  Tlnw  (^\t(Mi(hMl  tlu^  ai)olo.!L;i(^s  of  tlie  gov(4vno]'-<;eneral  and 
said  that  ihc^re  was  not  (»nou;L;h  ])owd(4*  for  them  to  return  the  kind 
salnti^  of  th(^  Americans,  ('aj)tain  (Uass  invited  tlu^m  into  his  eabin 
and  (pK^stioncMl  llnnn  foi'  a  few  minutc^s  rei^arding  conditions  in  (luani. 
II(*  then  told  tln^n  that  war  had  Ixn^n  declarcHl  and  that  tlnw  W(*r(^ 
|)risomM's  of  war.  TIkmi-  astonishment  was  profound,  for  tliej  had 
Inward  absolut(dy  nothini;-  to  indicate^  that  war  was  even  threatened 
a<^ainst  Spain.  ('a])tain  (Mass  then  sent  them  on  shori*  to  aslc  the 
<;()vernor-g(vnera]  to  come  to  S(h^  him.  The  governor-general  did  not 
conu^,  but  s(uit  an  int(^r])r(^ter  and  s(H'retary,  w  ho  said  that  the  ruU^s  of 
tlu^  country  forbade  tlu^  governor-genc^ral  halving  shore  or  going  on  a 
for(4gn  warshi]).  He,  howev(^r,  invited  tlie  captain  of  the  Charleston 
to  come  on  shore  at  10  o'ch)ck  the  following  morning  for  a  conference. 
He  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  American  officer.  At  8  oVdock  the 
following  morning  Lieutenant  W.  Kraunersreuther,  of  the  Charleston, 
w^as  sent  on  shore,  lie  had  an  ultimatum  to  deliver  to  the  governor. 
The  lieutenant  \Yas  accompanied  by  a  small  number  of  men,  but  com- 
panies A  and  B  of  the  Oregon  volunteers  w^ere  held  in  the  rear  of  the 
landing  party.  The  governor  \vas  at  the  wharf  to  meet  them.  The 
ultimatum  was  delivered,  and  it  granted  tliirty  minutes  in  wdiich  to 
surrivnder  the  Ladrone  islands.  Failing  in  this,  a  landing  party  was  to 
he  brought  ashore  and  the  city  captured.  Inside  of  the  time  limit 
Covernor-General  Marina  delivered  into  Lieutenant  Braunersreuther's 
hand  a  seahnl  envelope  containing  his  answer.  The  lieutenant  started 
to  break  oi)en  the  envelope  and  the  governor-general  remonstrated, 
saying  that  the  letter  w\as  for  Captain  Glass.  Upon  being  assured  that 
the  lieutenant  acted  as  a  representative  of  Captain  Glass  he  w^as  ap- 
peased. The  letter  contained  an  absolute  surrender.  The  lieutenant 
gave  liim  a  few^  hours  for  preparation,  as  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Manila 


as  a  piii^oiu-r.  AI'Ut  this  tiu'  j^ovf^rnor-i^t^iicral,  (wo  liii;h  oriicials,  iifl  v 
foiii'  S])anisli  soldicis  an<l  sonu'  iia(iv(\s  wvrv  (akcn  (o  llu^  (MiarliM^lon 
and  laler  lo  tin/  i^iiv  of  S^diu^y. 

The  (lisannin^- of  the  l^^)aiHai<hs  was  an  intercstiii^i;-  imMiU^ut.    Forty- 
six  inarin(\s  and  sailors  wore  s(^ni  ashoi-o,  and  tlio  Sjjanish  sohlii^i's,  108 
in  nunihi^r,  wimh^  lintel  up  and  thiMr  arms  w(M'e  con- 

DiSARMLNC;        ij^scai^^d.    Fif(v-two  Mans(M'  lidos  and  7,500  ronnd?^  of 
THE  '  ' 

SPINISM  FORCES,  ^^'^^i!^^'''  anininnition,  sixty-four  Koniinglons  and  2,000 

rounds  of   I\(^niini;lon   annnunition    wc^c   taken    from 

them.     The  iiativ(^  troo])s  wcM-e  tluMi   iufornicd  that    th(w  would  not   h<^ 

tak(vn  prisom^rs.     Tludr  joy  at  h(^arin<;  this  was  unbounded.     Tliey  (  x- 

hihi(.(Ml  llu^  wihh^st  (qitluisiasm  and  (hdi^^ht,  tc^aring  olT  their  Spanish 

uniforms  and  buttons  and  Avcdcomiu^;'  tlie  fact  that  they  were  reli(?ved  of 

S])anish  rule.     They  W(^re  assured  tluit  they  would  be  W(dl  cared  for. 

The  Anu^ricaii  ships   saihnl  on  the   morning  of  Jum^  22. 

The  only  .\merican  r(»sident  at  (Juam  was  a  naturalizcnl  eit-izen  of 
B])anish  birtli,  namcHl  Francis  Fortusach.  Ib^  was  <;iv(ui  tem[)orary 
charge  of  tlie  r(4ns  of  governnieirt  by  Captain  (Uass  and  was  h^ft  there 
in  liis  supr(»macy  and  glory,  our  first  colonial  governor. 

The  next  information  which  r(^ached  tlie  Unittnl  States  concern- 
ing Guam  was  on  the  last  day  of  Deccunbi^r,  six  months  aft(^r  tln^  gov- 
(HMH)r  had  Ihhmi  installed  in  ]>ower.  The  l>ritish  schooner  Esnu^ralda, 
whirh  arrived  at  Manila^  reported  that  after  tlie  Charleston  left  tdie 
island  in  Jum*,  the  Spaniards  refused  to  recognize^  the  authority  of 
Francis  Foi'tusach,  and  Jos(^  Sisto,  a  fornnvr  juiblic  administrator,  was 
<l(Hdared  governor,  lie  armed  ])art  of  the  native  guards,  collecttMl  a 
tax  of  |G  a  man  and  secreted  fifteen  tons  of  powdi^r  and  a  small  stock 
of  other  {rmmunition  when  the  island  wns  taken  by  tln^  Ann^ricans. 

Francis  T*ortusach,  whom  the  officers  of  the  Ihiiicul  States  cruisc^r 
riiai'leston  h^ft  in  charge  of  the  island  of  rriiam,  l)eing  the  only  Amer- 
ican citizen  therc^,  is  a  native  of  P>arcelona,  Spain,  ^^here  he  w^as  born 
about  thii'ty  years  ago.  lie  took  out  his  citizenshiip  ])a])ers  in  Cliicago 
during  tlu^  year  IS.SS.  Portusach  cann^  to  Chicago  in  IScSO.  Tie  was 
the  son  of  a  w(»althy  merchant  of  Barc(dona,  S])ain,  win)  had  numerous 
trading  v(\ss(ds  in  the  I^liilippines  and  otln^r  islands  of  th(^  South  Seas. 
While  a  boy  Portusnch   traveled   considerably   on   his  father's  shipn. 


THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCE  NEAR  MANILA 

I  has  its  (levoiees  in  the  Philippines  the  same  as  elsewliere,  and  the  Spanisli  Iht 
u  Manila  provide  Eur.)pe:m  phjys  ami  upevus,  while  the  natives  fiml  much  of 
their  eiiterlaiuittciit  in  open-air  theaters  like  the  one  ilhistraleil. 
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MORO  WOMEN  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MINDANAO, 


FISHERMEN  OF  ILOILO,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

It    is  not  merely  because  they  are  near  the  Avater,  with   tJic;  prospect  of  a  batli.  that 
lightly  clad.      FilipiiKi  eustom  dees  not  demand  any  more  elaborate  toilet 
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Aflor  liLs  father's  d(ni(  h  and  Ix^foro  hi'  luul  recicliCMJ  liis  Jiiajoril  j  Francis 

rortiisacli  left  Iioiik*,  whieh  had  been  made  unlx^arable  by  tlie  tyranny- 

of  an  elder  brollu^'.    Ih^  shi]>])(Ml  as  a  saih)r  l>ef(>re  the  mast,  and  visited 

atl  ])arts  of  the  glebc^,  finally  landing  in  Anj(M'iea.    Soon  after  he  became 

a  citizen  of  ihe  Uniled  States  he  hd't  (1iicai»()  and  went  to  the  Tacilic 

coast,     lie  vviis  tln^e  lost  track  of  by  his  ('hica<;()  friends,  but  it  was 

known  lie  intended  to  sail  for  the  South  Seas  and  tinally  retnrn  honu* 

and  claim  the  fortnn(^  l(*ft  by  his  father. 

While  the  governor  of  (Uiam   was  having  trouble  witli  his   (*on- 

stitu(*nts,  the  administration  in  tln^  rnitcMl  States  was  arranging  plans 

for  his  r(d{^as(^  ami  tin*  dev(do[)nient  of  tlu,^  lat(^nt  rv- 

soiir(  es  of  tlu^  colony.     On  Decendx^r  2:]  orders  were    '^^^^^^^  FORMAL 

1»0SSKSS10N 
sent  to   Commandeer  Timssig   of   tlie   I^ennington   at         ^^^  (iUAM. 

llonolnlu  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  the  Ladrone 

islands,  and  assnnu^  posse^ssion,  in  the  name  of  tlie  United  States,  of 

all  property  on  tln^  island  of  Ouam    which  belong(Ml  to  tlu^  Spanish 

crown. 

Plans  were  made  to  establisli  such  works  as  w^oidd  hv  necessai\y  for 
the  creation  of  a  naval  station  for  United  States  vc^ssels,  and  it  Avas  de- 
cided to  begin  work  as  prom])tly  as  possible. 

A  few  days  later  Captain  liicliard  P.  Leary,  XL  S.  N.,  riHHM  vinl  official 
orders  of  his  assignment  as  naval  go\'(ernor  of  Gnam. 

Captain  Leary  is  the  third  officer  from  Charlestown  under  ordi^rs 
to  go  to  that  place.  Li(Mitenant-Colon(d  Pope  is  to  command  Ihe  marim^ 
ii^arrison  force,  with  First  Lieutenant  Long,  U.  S.  M.  C,  as  his  assistant. 
The  greater  jiortion  of  the  marine*  d(*tail  will  also  go  from  this  station, 
nearly  fifty  men  now  being  included  in  the  list  of  volnntin^rs  who  have 
asked  for  dnty  with  the  detachment. 

It  is  evident  fhat  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  boom  at  Guam,  a 
boom  sncli  as  never  was  known  before  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  secreta^^y  of  the  navy  is  about  to  make  a  contract  with 
a  New  York  firm  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  and  comphdi* 
naval  station,  including  rejKiir  shops,  barracks,  snpply  station,  ars(*nal, 
roaling  docks  and  tlie  most  modi^rn  and  (/onvenicmt  faciliti(*s  for  load- 
ing, nnloading  and  repairing  ships.  The  first  contrac^t  will  amount  to 
about  1300,000,  and  as  all  the  material  and  the  men  will  have  to  be 
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laki^n  froin  (his  couulry  by  sleanu^r,  ('vt^-y  inch  of  the  liiiilx'r  aiul  all 
the  luachiiKM'v  and  tools  and  vww  I  ho  fuol  iuid  500  or  iWi)  worknuMi, 
luariiK^s  and  iiuH-hanics,  Ww  })o])ida(i()U  of  tho  ishind  will  bo  doubliMJ 
and  its  AV(^allh  will  b(^  iucrt^ascul  in  a  d(\i;iHH*  b(\voTid  all  i)re('odont. 
Tlu^rc^  aro  bo(\V(H^u  000  and  700  son  Is  on  Uu^  island  of  (inani,  all  told. 
Most  of  tluMn  arc^  na(iv(*s.  Tlu^  rt^nainih^*  ari^  hnnian  driftwood  that 
lias  straiuhMJ  tlu^x^  dnrini;'  tlu^  last  two  or  tliroc^  ('(Mitnric^s  and  ^rown 
n]>  with  th(^  conntry.  Anioni;'  the  othor  buildings  callod  for  by  the 
sjun-ilieations  is  a  buildin*;'  that  will  furnish  snitabU^  (|nart(M*s  for  a 
niai'iin^  i^uard  of  500  unui^  but  th(>  nH)st  oxp(»nsivo  \nv{'{^  of  work  will  \h' 
an  iron  ]}i(U'  in^arly  a  nnh^  long'. 

Sorond  Liout(Miant  W  11.  Mullay  of  iho  I'ourtoiuilh  Infanhw  was 
wilh  th(^  lirsi  oxpodiiion  lo  Manila  and  rolalos  int(^T'os(int;  incid(^nts  coii- 
noctcd  NNith  his  J<nirn(\\.  In  a  h^ltoi*  to  his  brtdhor  Liontc^nant  Mnllay 
says: 

''\  sup])os(^  you  want   to  lioar  all  about  tlu^  groat  battle  of  (lUani. 

\V(^]1,  W(^  eame  around  thi^  n(U'{h(>rn  \k\v\   of  tin*  island  \vv\  v'^\v\\  yo^- 

t(*rday  nH)i'ning,  Jnnc^  20.     Th<^  Cliai'h^ston  \\v\\\  into  tin*  bay  and  lired 

a  shot  at  t  lu^  foi'l,  but  it  did  not  ans\V(a*.     Soon,  how- 

WHAT  AS<L>     \    ^^.y^.y   ^  bo<it  eanu^  from  sIhuh^  bringing  a  rtM>reseuta- 
SAW  IN  THE  .  .    ,  ,  ...  . 

LVDKONFS  ^^^'^'  *'^  ^  ^^*  governor,  who  made  tlie  most  profuse  apol- 

ogies for  not  answ(>ring  lln^  salute^  and  giving  as  the 
reason  that  he  had  no  })owder.  That's  all,  so  far,  of  tlie  battle  of  Guam. 
The  governor's  representative  A^as  informed  of  the  existence  of  war 
and  that  they  Avould  liave  to  sni'rfunler  ami  come  on  board  next  day  at 
0  oMo(dv;  also  th[it  if  tlH\v  madi^  any  resistance  we  would  sa(dv  the 
town.  Th(\v  did  not  eoiiu'  at  ihe  a])point(Ml  tinu',  so  some  nnu'inc^s  from 
the  Oharl(\ston  and  sonn^  ()i'(\gon  tro()])s  from  tlu*  Australia  werc^  loaihnl 
into  boats.     Reeing  tin's,  tln^  Spaniards  agrc^Ml  to  come. 

^^Shortiy  aftc^i*  dinniM'  1  went  nj)  on  tlu^  bridge  and  saw  the  Charles- 
ton signal  with  a  lantei^n  that  th(\v  Avould  s(^nd  the  prisoners  on  board 
our  ship.  Th(\y  cann^  aboard  shortly  afterward,  six  officers  and  tlfty-foin' 
m(*n.  The  governor,  his  secretary  ami  snrg(H)n  wcn^e  in  white,  tlie  rest — 
officers  and  men — wore  a  light-w^eight  cotton  nniform,  with  fine  whih' 
and  blue  stripes.  The  enlisted  men  wore  large,  very  liglit  chip  hats, 
white  cotton  shirts  and  underwear.     They  are  well  built,  small  arnl 
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\(M'y  l('n?L  1  lii'V  (li'nw  ijf^i  a  in(;n{li,  .Mexican  nioiu^v,  ri-oiii  iIk/  g.)vi^rii- 
iiu'iif,  l>iit  Iijm!  no!  Im'ch  paid  U)Y  a  vcnr  and  a  half,  \vi  Uicy  all  had 
money.  Til  bet  1  licy  ar(»  (juilr  surprised  willi  the  trc^atincMit  lh<\v  are 
rec(a\  inm.  The  ofiiei^rs  li\'(^  lh(^  same  as  we  (h)  and  llu^  (^disled  wnm  llie 
same  as  owv  enlislcMl  mc^n.  I'Ik^  enlisted  men  semn  v(^ry  \v(dl  [ileased 
with  Iheir  (•apli\ity.  Thei'e  is  only  one  Ann^rican  on  th(^  island.  lie 
jijiils  from  Chicai^o,  I  believe.  Il(^  is  marricMJ  lo  a  native  woman  who 
is  rallu^r  niei^  lookini;'.  11(^  has  lam  in  lots  of  'joshin|i'  on  th(^  natives, 
nnd  now  I  sn})pose  In^  will  ])n1  hims(dr  n]>  as  <j;o\('rnor.  Tlu^-e  are  a  few 
Spiinish  eixilians  in  the  (•ai>ital,  but  it  is  tiv(*  miles  inland  and  I  did  not 
i;vi  lo  il.  Tln^rc^  is  a  Cailiolie  ]>]i(\sl  on  c^acli  island  and  the  rc^st  art*  all 
\\\\\  ives.     A  II  are  ( 'at  holies. 

^'This  morning-  we  took  a  boat  and  rowed  in  ai;ainst  a  stronj;  lu^ad 
wind  and  tid(^  to  a  native^  villa;^e.  It  was  a  very  intei'i^st ini;  sii;ht.  AVc^ 
had  to  <2,(>  way  roun<I  to  i;et  ehnu'  of  the  coral  rinds,  whi(  h  we  could 
distini;nish  by  the*  i^rinvn  color  of  \\\v  wat(^r.  They  had  a  litth^  covertMl 
])nssai;-eway  \\  ith  ste])S  h^adinj;  n]>  out  of  tlu^  water  for  a  landinj^. 
The  first  hons(^  on  tlu*  left  \\'as  tlu^  hom(^  of  the  Anu^rican  ri^sident, 
wli(*r(^  w(*  stoi)p(Ml  and  i^ot  a  diink  of  <j;in,  which  was  awfully  stron^u;. 
All  th(^  houses  ai'e  (?ith(4*  adolx^  or  woodc^n  structures,  bamboo,  cane  or 
somethiuii;  or  otluu'.  I  won't  <;()  into  architectni'e,  for  fear  of  being' 
calhMl  down.  Tln^  li^'in<4'  room  is  t;(^nerally  larti,(^,  witli  tables,  chairs, 
bemdn^s,  etc.  Tlu^  lloors  and  a  j2,()od  part  of  tin*  other 
woodwork  is  mahot;any,  worn  veiw  smooth.  On  the  i.rTi>vTq^T'i?T? 
walls  are  sacixMl  pictur(^s,  and  boards  swnni;  from  the  j^t  (j^^^^^f, 

ceilings  serv(^  as  slndves.  (XT  from  tliis  room  over  the 
nrchway  and  to  tlu^  r(»ar  ari^  tlu^  b(Hl-rooms,  pantries,  etc.  In  the  bed- 
rooms w(M'e  litth'  altars,  witli  the  (ntudasting  lamp  burning,  sacred  pic- 
tnr(^s  and  sonu^  candh^s.  Th(^  bettcM'  (dasses  luid  nice  bedsteads  of  mahog- 
any, with  uiatt]'(*ss(^s,  blaidvcts  and  i)ill()ws  covered  with  cleau  pillow 
cases.  They  g(ui(*rally  have  a  woven  mat  over  the  mattresses,  as  it 
wonld  b(^  too  warm  otherwis(^,  for  the  mat  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
nnd(4'neath. 

"At  tlu^  end  of  the  street  was  the  church,  a  typical  tropical  mission 
church,  Avitli  a  large  w^ooden  cross  in  front  and  a  bell  on  the  side.  There 
^vas  no  furniture  inside,  except  the  lamp,  a  little  altar  and  railing, 
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The  })(M)])le  kneel  on  llu^  bare  (*artli(Mi  lloer,  Tlie  imli\(^s  are  very 
])]easant  p(M)i)l(^  and  \w\\^  i^lad  to  set*  iis.  Tln^v  S(HMne(l  very  imnli 
])1ease(l  a(  ^eitin^  r\{\  of  \\\v  Spaniards.  They  ar(^  ralher  small  and 
slim  ])(M)])]ej  \n\\  no(  Ihin,  with  ^raeefnl  eai'iia^i^  and  i^ood  (*liesis.  Tlu^ 
W()m(^n  and  children  liave  v(*ry  pr(4ty  voices  and  a?'e  \vv\  modes!  \\\\\\- 
out  l)(*in<;-  shy/' 

Tlie  most  important  featnii^  of  Commander  Tanssii^'s  orders  in 
sailing"  for  (hiam  diriHted  liim  to  liml  \\^ak(*  island,  2,000  niili^s  west 
of  Ilonolnln  an<l  1,*>(M)  nnl<\s  (^asi  of  (inam.  Il(^  was  to  tak(^  ])ossessioi! 
of  this  loncdy  s]»ot  in  mid-oc(^an  and  formally  annex  it  to  the  Tnited 
Slates.  I'his  islan<l  Avas  diKcover<sl  a  S(M>re  <if  yeai's  ai^o  by  Commander 
AVillces  Avliib^  on  a  snrvtwin^'  (^x|>(Mlit  ion.  It  is  nninliabitc^l,  Init  a  U^\k 
acres  in  (wtent,  but  it  has  an  (vxctdlc^nt  ])ar1)or,  which  niay  b(^  fouihl 
nsefnl  sonn^  day  as  a.  eoalint;-  base,  and  i1  is  admirably  sitnaliM]  for  a 
cabU*  station  to  l)reak  tln^  o,:>0()-inil(^  streteli  betw(H»n  Ilonolnln  and 
(Jnaiii,  Avln(di,  on  acconnt  <d'  its  exetMMlinii.-  len^tli,  wf)nld  make  a  snh- 
niarine  cabdf^  y(^ry  <liriicn1t,  if  isot   im possibh^,  to  opi^rale. 

The  islantl  of  Knsaic*,  or  St]*on<4\s  island,  wln<di  the  United  States 

wants  to  siH'Tirc^  as  a  coalinj^'  and  cable  station,  ]i(\s  in  Ike  inid-l*acifn'. 

Many  of  tin*  Caroline's  and  msarly  all  tli(^  otlnvr  islands 

THE  ISLAND  OF    i^  ( his  part  (d'tlie  Paeific  ar(*  coral  islands— im^n*  strips 
KUSVll]  ,  . 

TO  BE  TVKEN  ^  lan<l  lyin^'  on  iln^  occ^an's  bosom  lik(^  a  cnrv(Ml  rib- 
bon. ]>iit  Knsaie  is  alnH)st  ronnd,  with  bigli  bills  and 
a  gr(*at  varifdy  of  V(\u;(dation.  T1u*re  ar<^  crcMd^s  and  snmll  lakes  n(»silin^ 
in  b(dwe(^n  ilu^  Irills;  ;!j;]'(*at  caves  sir(d(di  l)a(dc  from  llu^  s(*asbore,  and  in 
tliosf^  eaves  tbousamls  of  bats  sIcm*])  at  daytinn^.  Tlndr  laisbing'  ont  at 
sunset  is  like  the  loariiii!,*  of  esca]>ini^'  wind.  All  around  the  islaml,  (^\- 
cept  opposite^  tli(^  liai'bor  inoutbs,  is  a  lim^  of  eoral  reef,  Avliert^  tlu^  sea- 
breakers  ar(^  brok(4i  into  sniallcM^  wav(\s  tliat  (anm>t  do  lln^  danmi;e  eii 
shore  that  would  Ix*  wroni;ht  by  the  o])(ui  sea  if  it  ever  reacdied  tlic 
beacdi. 

Tf  tlie  ])roposed  coaling  station  is  l)uilt  it  will  undoubtcMlly  be  o\\ 
1be  north  and  west  sid(^  of  Wc^atlnn*  hai'bor.  At  this  point  tln^e  is  ;i 
broad  stret(  li  of  comparaii v(dy  low,  ]ev(d  ground,  and  water  for  drink- 
ing!;' puri)oses  could  b(^  ])i])ed  f!'f)ei  thc^  little  hikes  up  anu)ng  the  hills, 
if  the  creeks  emptying  into  the  bay  did  not  supply  enoujijh.    One  cannot 
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{\\)vv[  \{\\  islsitid  only  (*i?jji(  miles  in  (li^nrMMcr  In  iinxc  Juiy  i!;r(^;it  wjih^r 
Mipply,  h\\\  For  IIm^  jnirjioscs  of  n  «;iljl(»  tiIhI  roalini;  slalioi!  Ihm^  is  a 
siinici(aic\-,  and  of  a  (jiialily  niiicli  bctler  lo  (lie  taste  than  the  watiM* 
found  on  most  of  (he  salt-s(^a  ishinds.  11i(M'e  are  natives  on,  tlie  island^ 
(»!'  (*oni'S(^^  for  e\'en  IIk^  snialh-sl  ish'l  in  thi^  Pacilie  Inis  inliabitants, 
bid  only  ahoni  LM)()  (d'  them  oceiijjy  tliis  ])eantifnl  ''pai'adisc^  of  tln^ 
l^!('ifie/' 

The  !nissi(ni  slaiiofi,  cnndneled  \)\  ihe  .\n!eri(an  lioa.rd  of  missions, 
is  on  t  1m^  side  of  j  hfMsla  nd  opjjosi  J  e  \\'eai  li er  lia  rbor^  a  nd  a  ho ui  1  wo  miles 
f>om  Mornini;'  Sla. r  hai'hor,  so  named  fe-i'  a  missi^nwn'y  \f'ss(d  jiiat  was 
^\  I'efda^d  1  hei'e.  Thi^  ndssion  slaiion  is  lutt  main.hnned  a](op,(dh(^r  for 
Ihesakf^of  tea(hinL^' Christ  ianily  to  ihe  miiixe  Knsaiens,  Iml  comprises 
h\o  ndssion  srliools  for  island(M's  from  olher  i;i'oups.  ICaeh  year  a 
<  hiss  ^^()(\s  ()\\\^  and  a  ne\\'  (dass  enti^i's  from  tin*  rdllH^ri  ishnnls,  SOO 
lidh'S  sontln^ast,  A\]d]e  another  (dass  eomes  from  jh(^  Marshall  islands^ 
w  hirli  li(^  ahont  tin*  san}(^  dishuKM'  i\\\i'  I'asl.  'Vhv  S(  hools  ai*e  placcMl  at: 
lliis  distant  poini  on  aeeonnt  of  the  nnliln(\ss  of  the  (dimat(^  in  thi^ 
<lilh(vrt;  ami  Mai'sliall  i>ronps.  .Many  whijf^  nnss!omn*i(\s  Inne  di(Ml  in 
tlies(^  two  i;ron])s^  and  now  th(^  AnuMacan  boa I'd  semis 
no  niorc^  whit(^  teacdiers  or  pi-(^a(diers  to  tln^  (rin>erf  and  ^  ^  iisssi(» 
buf  ver\'  \v\\  to  lh(^  Marsliall  is]an<ls.     ^VeatluM'  har]M>r  nvtivts 

and  L(H^  harbor,  a  birL';(M'  ami  saba-  br  v'  than  .MoridnLi" 
Slur  ]uirl)or  and  (dosi*  to  llie  lat  ler,  h^iw^  hvvn  eonn(M'ted  in  late  years 
by  a  road   ent.  Ihroniih  tlu^  foi'est  by  tin/  male  selnilars  in  Wm'  mission 
seliool. 

Th(^  veiV<da(ion  of  lln^  island  is  vca-y  Inxnriant,  t]^o|)ieal,  of  conrse, 
hid  not  of  th(^  kind  ont*  (^xjXHds  to  tind  so  m^rr  Ihe  ecinator.  No  poison- 
ous snak(^s  Inidv  amonu;'  tln^  tall,  stiff  roots  (if  the  ]>aMdanns  tnn^s  that 
.urow  in  the  sandy  soil  neai'  tin'  bc^iudi,  or  hid<^  amono  (In^  loni;'  banana 
h^avc^s  that  have*  falliMi  to  tin*  ground,  <ind  onc^  may  follow  his  nose 
tln'oni^h  the  forest  withont  fear  of  dani;er.  I^^ins  i!,row  to  enornH)ns 
^w^  and  on  a  snuill  ])oint  of  a  hill  thai  rnns  bohlly  down  a]nu)st  to  tln^ 
hay  n(*ar  Lee  lnud>or  is  a  fc^rn  tr(H\  X(^iir  tlu^  shons  of  the  island,  on  all 
^id(^s,  are  i!;rov(^s  of  mani;roy(^  tre(\s  that  sludler  in  \\\*:-  daytime  ^^reat 
innnbers  of  lari^e  bats.  The  mangrove  forests  arc^  so  densi*  (hat  at  mid- 
day it  se(Mns  lihe  eveninL?;  to  one*  nndf^an^ath  the  spreadinu  branches. 
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Bark  anion*;"  IIk^  hills  j^rows  an  abundance  of  hin^ad  fVnil,  linns, 
yams,  nuinj;-o(^s,  suj;ar  cani^  and  cocoannls,  and  fonrl(M^n  vari(dios  of 
bananas.  Tho  nalivi^s  iwi  ilu\s(^  bananas  bak(Ml^  boihMJ,  fi-icMl  aiul  raw, 
and  the  women  missionarii^s  hav(^  leaiiH/d  io  ^cl  np  wvy  palatabh^  nu'als 
of  bananas  alon(\  'V\w  fruii  ^^I'ows  in  many  vai'i(»ti(\s,  soim^  ihmI,  some 
yellow,  and  tlu^x^  an^  evi^i  '\sour''  and  '^swei^f'  l)ananas. 

Hailing  ships  from  Honolulu  gtMu^-ally  spend  about  (ive  weeks 
making  tlu^  voyage  to  Kusaif^  Sieam  v(\ssels  ofliMi  make  it  in  (hriM* 
weeks,  or  (^ven  h^ss  (im{\  In  the  early  days,  wIkmi  s]>erm  wliales  were 
thiek  in  the  Paeilie,  w  lialers  used  lo  stop  al  Kusaie  io  r(»pair  shi]),  hike 
on  fi*(^sh  water  to  fill  iluMr  emply  hogsln^ads  foi'  (Ik/  eruise  honu'  and  g(i 
a  (liange  of  di(M  foi'  \\w  erews.  All  V(^ss(ds  as  a  rul(^  make  for  Lee  liar 
bor,  because  shi])s  in  Wi^atluvr  harboi'  ai'e  ofi(Mi  unable  I'oi*  nuniy  wiM'ks 
at  a  time  to  get  out  if  iln^v  dc^iKMid  ui)on  sail  alom\  '['he  wind  blows 
straight  into  \\'(^ath(M'  harbor  mos{  of  I  he  time,  an<l  (he  en(rane(^  is  toe 
narrow  to  })(»rmit  taeking  ship  wh(»n  oulwai-d  bonmk 

Onee,  during  tln^  lattc^r  part  of  tln^  eivil  war,  t  here*  W(»re  lour  \'a]dsi  (^ 
whaling  shi])s  wind-l)ound  in  Weatluvr  hai'bor.  The  captains  met  on<' 
afternoon  and  arrangiMl  a  plan  ))y  which  to  combine^  strcMigth  of  boat 
crew8  and  tow  on(/  anotlier  out  of  \\h^  harl>or  moutli  (Ui  tlu^  tirst  good 
day,  each  ea]>tain  then  to  sail  around  to  L(m'  harboi',  arid  Ix^  joimMl  later 
by  the  boat  crews,  who  should  conn*  around  the  islaml  if  tliey  faih^l  (e 
got  aboard  the  last  shi])  towed  out.  Ibit  at  tln^  close  of  tin*  conb/rfMUM^ 
a  steanua-  was  seen  approaching  the  harbor  mouth.  It  (Mit(*i'(Ml  and 
anchored,  flying  the  Conb^h^rate  flag.  It  was  tlu^  ])ri\  ateer  Slnuiandoah, 
looking  for  Yankee  shi])s.     Captain  Wadded!  of  the  ])rivat(H'r  row(Ml  in 

hin  gig  to  each  of  tln^  wha1(»rs,  re((4v(Ml  tln^ir  surrendei- 
.Z^!!i*^. /.».!,.  ^^'i<^  carri(Hl  off  tludr  clironormdc^'s.  Latc^i'  in  tlu^  da\, 
PRIVATEEK.        when  tlu^  ships  had  b(HMi  des(^rt(Ml  by  tln^ir  crew^s,  wlm 

were  allowed  to  cai'ry  off  what  they  could  at  one  load, 
the  Shenandoah's  boat  crews  went  around  and  took  what  th(\v  wanted  (m' 
persona]  pi'0])ert3'.  Tlnui  Captain  AVaddcdl  sent  word  for  INfr.  Snow,  the 
good  old  American  missionary,  to  conu^  over  and  s(m^  a  show. 

Mr.  Sno^Y  obeycnl  the  summons,  and,  standing  on  the  beach  widi 
the  poor  crc^Avs  of  flu*  four  whaling  shi])s,  saw  tlu^  four  whaling  ships, 
sonu*  loaded  with  oil  ami  somi^  only  oibsoakcMl  from  prevdous  voyag(^^^ 
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bni'iiiiii;  al  niiL;!il  on  I  lie  still  bny.  'V\\v  blackened  ribs  of  lliosc  ships 
still  li('  in  tln^  nmddv  bottoiii  of  tlu^  liarboi-,.and  can  bo  sc(mi  as  one  is 
carried  o^'crthcln  in  a  Knsaicn  cano(\ 

N(*\t  dav  Captain  \\'add(dl,  (\\pi'cssin<;  sonic  intci'(/st  in  lln*  i;()od 
bcliavior  of  the  Knsaii^ns  In^  had  s(hmi,  askiMl  to  sc(^  the  mission  schools, 
Mr,  Snow  took  Inni  aronnd.  T1hm'(^  wcrc^  thi'cc  schools,  and  at  (^ach 
school  Mr.  Snow,  havinii;'  hc^ai'd  tlic  ca])tain  say  bcfoiH^  startini;  that  lit' 
wonld  lik(^  to  hoar  sonn^  ninsic,  had  the  scholars  sini;  on(^  of  tln^r  sacred 
soni^s  that  liad  been  HiA  to  Wm'  tnni^  of  '^dohn  r>rown/'  As  Captain 
Waddcdl  remarked,  he  had  heai'd  mor(^  YankiM*  nnisic  that  day  than  in 
;dl  his  prc^vions  war  (^\p(^ri(Mlc(^ 

Th(^  Carolines  are  an  archi])e!ai;<)  extendini;  thi-oni;!!   nearly  thirty 
(l(\L;rees  of  latitn(h^  and  six  de!L;i'(M's  of  loni;itnde.     'V\\v\  lie  sonth  of  the 
kadrom^  islamls,   north   of  N(^w   (Jninea   and   (^ast  of  the    IMiilip])ines. 
Althoni;]!  tlu^  Tnited  Stat(\s  has  tak(>n  no  title  to  this  i;ron]),  yet  its 
jU'oximity  to  onr  othei'  island   ])ossesslons  makes  it  int(M-(^stini;^  to  ns. 
Tln^  Spairish   administration   of  tln^   island    has   IxM^n   wvy   o|>|)r(^ssive. 
Tli(^  INdew  islands  ar(^  ])ro])(?rly  known  as  a  separate^  !L;ron]),  altlH)n<i;h 
they  are  imdudcMl  in  the  admiiusti'ation  of  llu^  Carolines.     They  are  tln^ 
most  east(^rn  j^ronp  of  the  Car(dine  archi[)(da,^().     Tln^  islands  are  i)oor 
in  prodncts  and  ])opnlation  and  S!'V(M'(dy  o])])ress(Ml  by  the  Spaniards. 
TIk^  p(M)ple  are  of  a  lower  typc^  than  thos(^  of  tln^  Ladron(»s.     The  two 
most   imi)ortant   islands   of  tlu*   Caroline's   ari^   P()na])e   and    Yap,   the 
foi'iner   the   seat    of   the   vicH^-i^ovi^iaior   of   the   entire^ 
archi])elaii()  and  the  latter  tln^  ccMitei'  of  irovernment       IMiOl  KSI  AMS 
lor  the  East  Caroline's.     The  islands  have  l)eon  a  nns-        (HKOIJM-S 
sien  field  for   tlie  l^rotc^stants   for  many  years   nntil 
iSDOy  diirino-  Cieneral  Weylei''s  administration  in  the  lMuli})])ines.     At 
liiat  time  the  law  of  the  l'hili])])ines  i)rohibitiniL!,'  Pi'otesiant   mission- 
aries was  api)lied  to  tln^  Carolines  and  since  that  time  the  work  has 
hcen  interrupted. 

Both  tlu^  Ladrones  and  the  Carolines  are  ])ecnliarly  favored  in  re- 
spect to  ('limat(^  and  soil.  Tlu^  tcnnperature  is  mild  and  equable  almost  to 
Ji  fault.  In  th(^  Ladrones  it  varies  from  TO  dei»;rees  to  SO  decrees 
I'ahrenheit,  and  in  the  Carolines  from  71  dci^rees  to  84  deijjrees.  The 
native^  population,  moreover,  is  passionately  attacdied   to   the  country 
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liiul  i\ivj;  of  llh'ir  bc^lovtMl  ((^aclici'S,  ilic^  Americans,  'riiercfcu'c  liict'c  is 
IK)  (lan^^in'  of  a  '^nalivt^  probleiif'  arisiiii;  likc^  ilial  fouiKl  in  (he  lMnli|h 
])in(\s.  Tlu^  soil  of  all  tlio  lar<;er  islands  is  of  ini^xliaiistiblo  f(M'tilii\-, 
well  watoroil,  and  yields  all  tropical  and  sub-iropieal  products  in  ])r()- 
fusioii.  Anioni;'  tlH\se  may  be*  nientioncHl  ric(»^  maize,  tai'o,  sn^ar^  (obuccoj 
cotton,  in<lii;();  besides  frnil,  such  as  cocoanuls,  bTH^adfraiit,  bauaiuis, 
oranges,  ])ineap])les.  Dchu',  cattle^  and  s\\'in(^  havi^  be(Mi  introduc(Ml  in 
tli(^  \vest(M'n  islands  and  rirn  wild  in  tlu^  mountains,  wherc^  tlu^  wat(M's 
swarm  widi  tish  and  t(irtl(\ 

Tlu^  recent  (hMdaralion  by  th(^  j)]'(^si(hujt  of  tln^  (l(U*man  ('oh)niaii 
Society  tliat  thc^  pro])osed  acijuisilion  of  (l!(»S(»  ishnnls  by  (Jermany  is 
'^rath(M'  a  naval  than  a  comnnu'cial  nn^asurf^''  {un])hasiz(\s  anotlu^r  im- 
portant aspcM't  of  (h(^  mattc!'.  .Mr,  l^\>r(Mnan,  who  has  spcMit  most  of  his 
life  in  llu^  Philippines  an<l  adjaci^nt  lan(h<,  diMlari^s  that  tin*  ])ort  of 
.April  (Sail  liouis  (TAjjra),  in  the  ishand  of  (Juam,  wlien^  tln^  American 
coaling  station  is  to  l>e  (\st;jbjshed,  is  mei'ely  a  ''ci'ecd;/'  and  that  ves- 
sels must  b(^  two  mih^s  off  short^;  and  hydrogiaphic  oIVkh^  chart  No.  1T4S 
confirms  this  stateimuit,  showing  it  to  he  nu^'i^ly  an  oj)en  roadstead, 
almost  (uitirely  iilh^l  with  coral  paiches.     Tlu^  Caro- 

IF  \>E  ONLY        iiu(»s,  witli  s])lendid  harbors  at  Yai)  and  Ponap(s  <^^'^' 
HAD  THE  ^      /  ^  .  ^  ^     ' 

CVROLIXES.  ^  ^^*  y  ^^^  ^^^^'  western  Paciiic,  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  sanu^  rc^asons  that  Hawaii  is  tln^  k(w  to  thi^ 
(^astern  l?acitic.  Th(\v  have  Ixhui  tlii^  hea(l(juart(^rs  of  the  whaling 
11(^4  for  many  yeai's,  Tlnw  arc^  on  the  dinnd  routes  bcMweiui  South 
America,  or  ('a])e  Horn,  and  ccuitral  or  southern  .\sia;  Ixdween  Aiis- 
tj^alia,  N(*w  /eahmd,  Fiji,  Samoa,  av  Tahiti,  and  (liina.  (U'd;)pan;  when 
the  canal  is  ojk^tkhI  th(\v  will  lie  on  tlu^  dirind  ronie  to  an<l  froni 
almost  any  jiort  in  tlu^  wc^stern  Paciiic,  and  tluw  Hank  tin*  ri)utr  b(d ween 
San  Francisco  and  31ani]a  for  2,000  miles. 

Of  our  island  relationships  in  tlu^  r(Mn(d(^  Pacific,  it  rcunains  but  to 
speak  of  tlu^  famous  harbor  of  l*ango-l*ango  in  tln^  Samoan  islands. 
This  harbor  was  givc^n  to  the  United  States  govtnvnment  many  years 
ago  by  th(^  Samoans  and  coal  sheds  w(^re  (^rectcnl  tli(vr(\  Fiftcnui  years 
ago  3,000  tons  of  coal  wer-e  seirt  in  a  schooner  from  rhibid(dp]iia  and 
landed  at  Pango-Fango,  where  sheds  were  bnilt  ov(?r  it.  Most  of  this 
fu(d  has  already  bcHui  uscmI  by  American  warsliij)s.     On  account  of  tiK' 


WOMAN  OF  BATANGAS.  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


Batangas  is  one  i>f  the  most  fruitful  of  the  Islands, 
I'ne  i>riiii:ipal  products.     The  native  woman  in  the  |; 
leaning  against  a  stack  of  sugar  cane. 


nigar-cane  being  one  of 
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difficnltic's  of  traiLsportinj^  it  from  the  shore  to  the  ships  by  irieaus  of 
small  ligliters,  however,  tlu^  locality  was  not  popular  with  naval  officers 
as  a  base  of  supplies,  althouf^h  every  official  rex)oi*t  from  commanders 
visitinfi^  tlie  harbor  w^ere  enthusiastic  in  recommendations  of  its  im- 
provement and  maintenance  by  the  United  States.  Congress  ai)i)ro- 
priated  1100,000  in  1892  to  take  advantage  of  the  Hamoan  concession, 
and  all  surveys  Avere  made  for  the  wharf  and  the  defense  of  the  site  at 
that  timi^,  but  more  than  half  the  money  was  expended  for  coal,  and 
the  lowest  bid  for  the  structural  work  and  pier  a[)i)roximating  Jj?70,000  it 
was  impossible  to  let  the  contract,  and  since  that  time  congress  has 
been  too  apathetic  to  make  further  appropriations. 

The  navy  department  has,  however,  discovered  an  unused  appropri- 
ation of  |200,000  made  in  general  t(^rms  for  a  coaling  station  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  intention  tliat  it  should  be  spent  at  Pearl  harbor,  and 
this  will  now  be  taken  as  an  emergency  measures  for  Pango-Pango. 

The  specifications  under  the  contract,  which  will  soon  be  closed, 
provide  for  a  i)ier  head  250  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide  in  40  feet  of 
water,  with  a  wharf  208  feet  long  connecting  it  with  the  shore.  The 
structure  will  be  entirelj'  of  steel  and  of  a  most  substantial  character. 
Its  piles  will  be  solid  rolled  or  forged  steel,  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
provided  with  screw  points  three  feet  in  diameter  to  secure  a  firm  hold 
in  the  sand  and  coral  bed  of  the  harbor,  which  is  200  feet  deep  a  few 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  i)ier  head. 

Ashore  there  will  be  two  coal  sheds  constructed  wdiolly  of  steel 
upon  heavy  concrete  floors  150  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide.    A  narrow- 
gauge  railway  with  double  track  will  run  from  all 
parts  of  the  pier  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  sheds,      PANGO-panoo, 
and  the  contract  calls  for  twenty-four  tw^o-ton  s^lf- cqaling  STATION. 
dumping  cars  and  the  cables  and  machinery  to  oper- 
ate them.    The  contract  also  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  substantial 
dwelling  and  a  large  storehouse.     The  entire  establishment  is  to  be 
completed  within  twelve  months  under  a  penalty  of  |100  a  day.     The 
land  immediately  back  of  the  coal  sheds  rises  to  a  level  of  160  feet,  and 
here  it  is  proposed  to  mount  several  heavy  guns. 

The  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  this  sta- 
tion are  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    It  is 
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situated  exactly  4,1()0  miles  from  Sau  Fraueisco  and  4,012  miles  froii! 
Yokoliaina,  the  distance  betwei^n  Yokobama  and  San  Francisco  beinu 
4,701  miles.  Faii!i>;o-Panj;o  is  2,203  miles  from  Honolulu,  the  latlir 
American  port  Ixnng  just  about  the  same  distance  from  San  Francisco. 
The  island  of  (luam,  in  the  Ladrones,  is  barely  3,000  miles  from  Samoa, 
and  Manila  is  just  4,000  mik^s  away.  One  or  more  American  gunboats 
will  start  for  Samoa  soon,  ^oing  by  way  of  Cai)e  Horn,  and  will  dis- 
play the  Anu^rican  flag  there  until  relieved  by  otlu^r  vessels.  These 
gunboats  were  built  spiH'ially  for  duty  in  tlie  Pacific,  but  were  detaiiuM] 
on  the  east(^rn  coast  of  the  Unit(Hl  States  wlien  the  war  began.  Oiw  of 
them,  the  Helena,  accompanied  the  Oregon  on  her  famous  cruise  from 
California  to  (^uba  and  will  probably  be  the  first  to  reach  Samoa. 

The  Samoan  islands  ar(^  under  a  peculiar  form  of  governnuMd, 
which  may  be  responsibh^  for  int(vrnational  complications.  l^>y  the 
treaty  of  l^erlin  tlu^  UnitcMl  States,  England  and  (icn'many  united  in 
a  tripartite  agrinMui^nt  to  maintain  the  intc^grity  of  tlu^  islands  by  a 
joint  protectorate.  The  city  of  A))ia  iself,  the  capital,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  rule  of  the  native^  king  of  the  islands  and  placed  under  the 
administration  of  a  consular  board  composed  of  the  (M)nsuls  of  those 
three  nations  and  certain  civic  o(tic(U's  appointed  by  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  tc^rritory  of  tlu^  islands,  however,  remained  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  native  king. 

Germany  having  tlu^  largest  commercial  intc^rests  in  the  islands, 
there  has  always  been  jealousy  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Germany 
to  dominate  affairs.  The  natives,  however,  execrate  the  Germans  and 
are  fond  of  Ameri(*ans,  so  that  the  threatened  attempt  of  the  Europ(^an 
nation  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  group  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable diplomatic  correspondence,  and  certainly  is  doomed  to  final 
defeat. 
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WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

First  Battle  between  Americans  and  Insurg-ents — A  Desperate  Engagement  in  the 
Night — Shells  from  the  Men-of-War — Advance  of  the  American  Forces — Slaugh- 
ter of  Filipinos— Capture  of  the  Water  Works—Affairs  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Days  of  Fighting — Ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty — Conditions  of 
Warfare  Around  Manila — Frequent  Skirmishes — Warships  Shell  the  Insurgents 
— Americans  Suffer  from  the  Heat — A  Fight  Wear  Iloilo — Agoncillo  Flees 
from  Washington  to  Montreal — Divisions  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

THE  fii'st  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Filipino  insurgent 
forces  and  the  American  troops  in  tlie  archipelago  occurred  at 
Manila  on  tlie  night  of  Saturday,  February  4.  It  was  S:30  o'clock 
wlien  thre(^  venturesome  Filipinos  ran  past  the  pi(*kets  of  the  First 
N(4)raska  A^olunteers  at  Santa  Mesa.  They  were  challengcMl,  and  re- 
tired without  replying.  Once  more  they  tried  tlu^  experiment,  were 
cluillenged  and  thrust  back  beyond  the  i)icket  line.  A  third  time  they 
approached  the  Cossack  i)i(dvet  maintained  by  the  AiiK^'icans  at  that 
l)oint.  Cor|)oral  (Ireely  challenged  them  and  then  opened  fire,  killing 
one  and  wounding  another. 

These  shots  arous(Ml  the  insurgent  line,  stretching  from  Caloocan, 
lu^ar  tlie  bay,  north  of  Manila,  to  Santa  Mesa,  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
and  a  fusillade  was  started  at  many  points.  Tlie  pickets  of  the  First 
Nebraska,  the  First  North  Dakota  and  the  First  Montana  regiments 
replied  vigorously,  and  hot  work  began.  The  American  outposts,  how- 
evc^r,  held  their  ground  until  reinforcements  arrived.  At  9  o'clock  the 
I^'dipinos  attempted  to  rush  the  lines,  and  almost  broke  througli  the 
wavering  pickets  and  breathless  detachments  which  had  hurried  to  tlieir 
support.  The  Americans,  however,  grew  stronger  every  minute.  The 
artillery  joined  in  the  melee  and  soon  from  the  bay  Admiral  Dewey's 
warships  began  to  shell  the  insurgent  positions.  The  Filipinos  then 
concentrated  their  forces  at  three  points,  Caloocan,  Gagalangin  and 
^anta  Mesa. 
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At  1  o'clock  in  the  inoniing  tlio  insurgents  opened  ii  liot  lire  froin 

the  three  i)oints  siniultaneo\Lsly.     This  was  snpphunented  by  tlie  lire 

of  two  siege  gnns  at  I^alik-Balik  and  by  advanciuir 

INSURGENTS       ^j^^.j^.  skirmishers  at  Paco  and  Pardaean.     Tlie  Aineiv 

MAKE  A 
HOT  ATTACK.       i^'*^ii^  replied  by  a  heavy  lirc^,  but  in  tlu^  (hirkness  they 

conUl  have  little  knowhnlge  of  its  efrcH't. 

The  TUah  light  artillery  at  last  sneeeediHl  in  silencing  the  sieg(^ 
guns  of  the  Filii)inos.  The  Third  artillery  was  ponnding  away  at  Ihe 
flashes  of  lire  showing  the  insurgi^nt  jxjsitions  on  tlic^  extriane  left.  Tlu^ 
engagement  lasted  over  an  hour.  During  much  of  the  time  the  United 
States  cruiser  Charleston  and  the  guTd)oat  Concord,  stationed  off  Mala- 
bon,  hamnu^red  with  the  rapid-tire  guns  of  their  se(H)ndary  batt(^ries 
upon  the  insurgent  position  at  Caloocan.  At  2:45  in  tlu^  monung  there 
was  another  fusillade  along  the  entire  line.  By  this  time  the  United 
States  monitor  Monadnock  was  in  position  south  of  Mairila  ami  opencMl 
fire  on  the  insurgent  line  near  Malate. 

When  daylight  came  tlie  Americans  advanced.  The  First  California 
and  the  First  Washington  infantry  made  a  splendid  charge  and  drove 
the  insurgents  from  the  villages  of  Pato  and  Santa  Mesa.  The  Nebraska 
regiment  also  distinguished  itself,  capturing  several  prisoners  and  one 
howitzer  and  a  verj^  strong  position  at  the  reservoir  wliich  is  connected 
with  the  Manila  water  works.  The  Twentieth  Kansas  and  the  Dakota 
regiments  compelled  the  enemy's  right  flank  to  retire  to  Caloocan.  Fir- 
ing continued  throughout  Sunday  at  various  points.  Tlie  American 
losses  at  the  end  of  the  battle  Avere  approximately  50  killed  and  200 
wounded.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  estimate  the  losses  of  the 
Filipinos. 

All  day  Monday,  burial  parties  were  busy  interring  the  dead  wlie 

fell  during  the  fighting  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,     llundreds  of 

dead  Filipinos  were  found  in  the  rice  fields  and  were 

HEAYY  LOSSES     ^^^^[^(j  qj^  the  spots  where  thev  were  found.     The  most 

OF  *" 

THE  FILIPOOS.    ^conservative  calculation  placed  the  loss  of  the  Fili 

pinos  at  1,000  dead  and  2,000  wounded. 

Late  Monday  afternoon,  General  Hale's  brigade  advanced  and  took 

the  w^ater  works  at  Singalon.     Four  companies  of  the  IS'ebraska  r(%^' 

ment  and  a  part  of  the  Utah  battery  with  two  field  guns  and  two 
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Jlotclikiss  J4U11S  met  the  eiieiiiy  on  the  liill  a  half  inik^  out  and  a  sharp 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  Nebraskans  lost  four  men.  The 
Filil)inos  were  driven  back,  retiring  in  bad  order.  General  Ovenshine's 
brigade  advanced  and  took  Paranaque,  capturing  two  Held  guns.  Gen- 
eral McArthur's  division  advanced  beyond  Gagalaugin  without  loss,  the 
enemy  retreating  upon  Caloocan. 

The  action  of  the  Filipinos  in  bringing  on  a  conflict,  stimulated  to 
prompt  action  those  United  States  s(aiators  avIio  had  been  in  doubt  on 
the  treaty  questiou,  thereby  accomplishing  a  purpose  diametrically  op- 
posed to  what  the  insurgcmts  desired.     The  treaty  of  peace  negotiated 
in  Paris  by  the  American  and  Spanish  commissioners,  was  ratified  by 
the  senate  on  Monday  afternoon,  February  G,  the  vote  being  fifty-seven 
to  twenty-seven,  or  just  one  more  than  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired.    The  tension  had  been  great  in  the  senate  and  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  or  not  ratification   would  be  carried.     The 
country,  however,  was  gratified  that  the  senate  took  this  action,  be- 
lieving that  the  time  to  settle  questions  as  to  our  disposition  of  the 
Pliilij)piues  was  after  we  had  safc^ly  taken  care  of  our  own  treaty  of 
peace.     On  the  same  day,  Senator  McEnery  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  was  on  the  doubtful  list  but  finally  landed      ™^^^^l^^^ 
on  the  ratification  sule,  offered  a  resolution  declaring      INTRODUCED. 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  annex  the  Philippine  islands  or  admit  their  population  to  citi- 
zenship; that  after  we  had  prepared  them  for  self-government  we  would 
dispose  of  them  as  will  be  best  for  their  w^elfare  and  ours.     This  resolu- 
tion went  over  for  action  at  a  later  date. 

By  the  night  of  Tuesday,  after  three  days  and  nights  of  inter- 
mittent fighting,  the  insurgent  forces  had  been  driven  back  ten  miles 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Manila  and  five  miles  to  the  north  where  they 
still  had  lodgment  in  the  vicinity  of  Malabon.  The  advances  of  the 
American  troops  had  never  once  been  checked,  the  enemy  being  scat- 
tered like  rabbits.  First  the  canebrakes  in  front  of  advanced  positions 
were  shelled  and  as  the  lurking  rebels  broke  from  cover  to  seek  safer 
quarters,  they  were  raked  with  a  withering  cross-fire  from  the  rifles  of 
the  Americans,  who  then  advanced  in  irresistible  charges. 

The  Filipinos  did  their  shooting  almost  exclusively  from  behind 
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trcniches,  or  from  ambushes  iii  tlu^  Ihickels,  except  tluit  shurpshooters  in 
the  treetops  were  la^pt  busy.  The  Filipinos  wasted  a  vast  (iiiantity  of 
ammuuition,  but  they  almost  invariably  shot  too  higli,  so  that  while  thi^ 
killed  and  wouuded  on  the  American  side  made  a  distressinji;ly  long*  list 
the  escape  of  the  troops  from  an  appalling  slaught(»r,  considering  tiie 
intrenchments  everywhere,  the  junglelike  growths  of  V(\g(^tation  suit- 
able for  ambushes,  and  the  short  range  firing  from  native  huts,  was 
almost  miraculous. 

On  the  side  of  the  rebels  the  dead  had  literally  fallen  in  heai)s. 

There  Avere  swarms  of  armed  men  everywhere  in  front  of  the  Amtvricaii 

lines  when  the  fighting  began.     Tottering  old   nu^ii 

^*"^^™  f^^^     and  little  boys,  arnuHl  only  with  knives,  huddled  in 

THE  TRENCHES.    *^^^'  trenches  with  the  native  riflemen,  and  many  of 

these — how  many  will   probably  never  be  known— 

wx^re  shot  down  along  with  the  more  formidable  warriors. 

Caloocan  became  the  scene  of  fighting  as  the  Filipinos  were  driven 
farther  from  the  city.  On  the  evening  of  February  7,  Licnitenant  A.  C. 
Alford  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  infantry  and  a  private  of  that  company 
were  killed  and  six  otliers  of  tlu^  reginuuit  were  wound(Ml  wliih^  recon- 
noitering.  The  party  was  in  a  jungle  when  it  was  attackcMl  by  the  enemy. 
Two  companies  of  the  Kansas  regiment  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  tlu^ir 
comrades  and  drove  the  Filipinos  into  Caloocan,  penetrating  to  tlie  very 
heart  of  the  town.  Meanwhile  gunboats  shelled  the  suburbs,  (lem^ral 
Otis  finally  recalled  the  troops,  but  the  natives  misunderstanding  the 
retreat,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  were 
burned.  Two  days  later  another  conflict  occurred  at  Cah)ocan.  Gen- 
eral McArthur^s  forces  lying  north  of  the  Pasig  river  was  swung  into  the 
town  and  routed  the  Filipinos  after  a  lively  battle.  Before  the  men  werc^ 
in  the  field,  however,  shells  were  thrown  from  the  guns  of  Admii'al 
Dewey's  ships  for  a  full  half-hour.  The  natives  were  badly  demoraliziMl 
and  had  lost  heavily  bi^fore  the  real  fighting  began.  The  American 
land  forces  were  hurried  forward  at  3:40  in  the  afternoon  and  within 
two  hours  the  (memy  were  utterly  routed  and  the  village  was  reduce^l 
to  ashes. 

The  next  stronghold  where  the  insurgents  made  a  stand  wan 
Malabon,  out  of  which  place  they  were  driven  by  the  American  trooI)^ 
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(111  February  1 1,  setting  lire  to  tiie  town  us  IIk'V  retreuted.     The  inoiiilor 
]\I()iKi(in()(k  and  the  cruiser  Cliarleston  shelled  the  in- 
surgent ()iit])()sts  and  drove  them  toward  the  moun-       '^"^'I'?*'?'^^' 
tains,  while  tlie  AnH^ricau  coliunii  was  advanciii*^'.     In  rj^jji  ijssURGEMS. 
th('  attack  the  Anu^rican  army  snUVrcd  a  loss  of  two 
kill(Hl  and   nini^  wounded,  the  insnr<i:(^nt   loss  was  heavy.     Aft(^r  the 
reti'c^at  of  the  insni'j^'ent  forceps,  phms  showing  a  iniMlitated  attack  upon 
Maiiihi  wcM'e  diseoveiH^d. 

Fi<^liiint>'  Ixvfore  Manila  was  now  interrupted  for  a  fc^w  days,  except 
for  uninipoi'tant  skirmishes  between  outposts  of  the  opposing  armies. 
The  American  authorities  in  Manila,  however,  had  quite  enough  to  do 
to  guard  th(^  city  from  threatened  uprisings.  It  w^as  believed  at  one 
tiui(^  that  thc^re  was  a  phin  to  burn  the  city  and  many  alleged  con- 
spirators wfU'e  arr(\sted.  It  was  well  understood  that  tlie  people  of 
(he  city  and  the  suburban  villages  were  in  sympathy  with  the  insur- 
gc^nts  and  would  take  any  chance  to  assist  them. 

On  February  14,  some  of  tlu^  rebels  having  taken  possession  of 
hous(\s  near  the  outposts,  a  skirmish  followed  ami  nine  men  in  a  Cali- 
fornia r(\giment  w(U'e  kilUnl  and  woundtMl  before  tlu^  (nuMuy  were  driv(qi 
out.  A  gunboat  sIk^UcmI  tlu^  villag(\s,  di'iving  tin*  Fili])in()S  toward  tlu^ 
famous  lak(^,  Laguna  de  P>ay.  I»y  this  time  the  American  outposts  were 
extended  to  a  position  twelve  miles  beyond  tlu^  <^'ity-  Another  skirmish 
occurred  on  the  Taricjuina  road  on  February  18,  in  which  some  twenty 
Aiiu^'icans  Avere  killed  and  wounded.  A  day  later  word  cann^  that  the 
California  voluntin^rs  had  abandoned  Gnadaloupe  church,  setting  it  on 
lire,  and  n^tirc^l  to  San  Pedro  Macati.  The  rebels  still  held  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gnadaloupe,  Pasig  and  Patero,  despite^  the  efforts  of  the 
gunboats  to  dislodge  them  from  the  jungle  on  both  sid(\s  of  the  river. 

The  lu^at  was  intense  and  increasing  daily,  so  that  the  American 
soldiers  wc^rc^  suffering  greatly  from  the  weather  to  which  they  w^er(^ 
not  accnstomed.     There  was  a  daily  list  of  casualties 
'abled  to  the  war  departnu^nt  bv  Maior-G(^neral  Otis     ^'^^^UALTIES  TO 
1.1.  n  .  *..    .  ...  .    .         .  THE  AMERICAN 

uiul  the  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  those  dying  from  FORCES. 

^lis(>ase  grew  steadily. 

At  Iloilo  conditions  were  equally  strained,  but  hostilities  had  not 
progressed  to  such  an  extent.     After  weeks  of  waiting  in  the  harbor 
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(loneral  Miller  finally  diseinbarkiMl  liis  forces  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
surgents' protest  and  oeenpied  the  city.  On  February  12,  General 
Miller  ordered  a  reeonnoissance  in  foree  to  ascertain  tln^  en(*niy^s  posi- 
tion. Between  Iloilo  and  Molo  and  beyond  no  hostile  foreivs  were  en- 
countered,  but  midway  between  Iloilo  and  Jaro  a  large  body  of  the 
(^neniy  was  encountered,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  road.  They  met 
th(^  advance  of  the  American  trooi)s  with  a  severe  and  well  directed  fire. 
The  Americans  deployed  and  returned  the  fire  with  a  number  of  volhn  s. 
Supported  by  the  Ilotchkiss  and  Giitling  guns  the  enemy  was  driven 
through  Jaro  to  the  open  country  beyond.  The  Americans  lost  four 
men  slightly  wounded,  the  insurgent  b)ss  was  severe. 

While  the  American  army  was  moving  against  the  insurgents  in 
the  Philippines,  the  Filipinos  were  not  without  their  support^^rs  iji  the 
United  States.  Agoncillo  and  his  fellow-members  of  tlie  Filipino  em- 
bassy left  Washington  for  Montreal  the  night  before  the  first  news  of 
hostilities  was  received  in  the  United  States.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  warned  by  cable  of  Aguinaldo's  intentions.  Froui  that  time 
he  made  his  headquarters  in  the  Canadian  city,  keeping  in  tou(di  with 
the  Filipino  Junta  in  Paris,  London  and  Hongkong, 

The  policy  which  had  been  adopted  toward  the  Filipinos  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  from  a  large  and  influential  class  in  the  United 
States.  The  McEnery  resolution  passed  the  United  States  senate,  de- 
claring our  ultimate  purpose  was  not  to  annex  the  Fili])inos.  It  became 
evident  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  was  by  no 
DIYlDED  OPINIONS  ^j^..^^^  unanimous  for  annexation.  The  military  op- 
UNITED  STATES.  ^^'*^^^^>^8  wliich  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  thousands 
of  Filipinos  who  sinc(U*ely  believed  th(\y  were  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

In  the  United  States  senate  the  fight  was  strenuous  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  when  that  carried,  the  etfort  became 
equally  strong  on  the  part  of  those  wlio  wished  to  adopt  new  policies  in 
the  settlement  of  affairs  with  the  Filipinos.  Some  senators  maintained 
that  the  Filipinos  had  a  right  to  their  freedom,  and  that  all  the  blood- 
shed would  have  been  averted  if  a  more  generous  policy  had  been  pur- 
sued toAvard  them. 
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The  natives  attempted  to  burn  th(^  city  of  Manila  on  the  ni<;ht  of 
February  22.    In  three  differcait  sections  of  the  eity  flfaiiies  burst  forth 
jit  the  same  liour,  and  the  tires  sprc^ad  rajiidly  in  all  dinM'tions.     The 
Americans  fon^ht  the  flames  eoura<»;(M)nsly5  but  were 
iini)eded  in  th(^ir  efforts  by  the  insnr^(Hits  who  cut  MAiNlLA 

the  fire  hose,  shot  at  th(^in  from  dark  eoriuTS,  as  tliey  FLAMES. 

stood  exposed  in  tlu^  ji;hiro,  and  sf art(Ml  new  eonfla<i^ra- 
(ions  in  the  unprot(M't(Kl  sections  of  Ihe  town.  Boat  loads  of  armed 
l^Tilipinos  crept  np  tlie  swampy  crcn^ks  of  tlu^  \Mtas  district,  pre^paring 
for  an  attack  on  th(»  rear  of  the  American  troops.  Tliey  Inrked  at  the 
edges  of  the  creeks  and  amid  th(^  salt  marshc^s,  gathering  their  forces  to- 
gc^ther  from  the  (*ity  and  th(^  b^jy,  nnfil  tJiey  were  ready  for  serious  work 
inside  the  American  linens. 

At  dawn  the  signal  for  fhc^  attack  was  given  by  (lie  insurgent  (can- 
non on  the  north  opening  firc^  on  Caloocan.  The  Aim^rican  cannon 
I'esponded  promptly  and  soon  silenced  th(^  insurgents'  guns.  In  the  mean- 
lime  the  Filipinos  had  issued  from  the  marshes  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
American  line.  Gen.  Hughes,  however,  attacked  them  strongly  from 
the  city,  draAving  off  such  men  as  he  could  spare  from  police  work  and 
tire  fighting. 

Meanwhile  other  bands  of  natives  were  being  fought  off  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Nicolas.  Indeed,  they  (n^ui  attc^npted  to  invade  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turbulent  Tondo  district, 
with  its  teeming  native  popuhition. 

There  was  every  indication  of  a  desperate  movement  having  been 
planned  to  include  every  conceivable  form  of  annoyance  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  inside  the  city  and  out.  It  is  evident  that  incendiarism  was 
designed  to  throw  the  invaders  into  (H)nfusion,  and  that  if  our  soldiers 
bad  not  been  so  prompt  to  meet  thc^  emergency  an  attempt  would  have 
h(H^n  made  to  capture  th(^  city  and  put  the  foreign  residents  to  the 
sword.  The  spirited  attacks  all  along  the  line  Avere  a  part  of  tliis  scheme. 
Tliat  it  failed  in  its  object  was  du(^  to  American  generalship  and  Ann^ri- 
( an  pluck. 

On  March  7,  the  insurgent  forces,  to  the  number  of  sen  eral  thousand, 
were  driven  from  their  position  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  with  great  loss. 
Cu^neral   Ilale^s  brigade,   which   had   been  holding  the  water   works 
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against  the  rej)eat(Hl  attiicks  ol"  Wn-  Filii)in()s,  swept  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  Y,  with  the  open  (»n(ls  towards  tlie  Pasi<4-  river.  This  form  of  ad- 
vanee  hudosed  tlie  relxd  position  coiupli^ely  and  permitted  a  terribh* 
eoneentration  of  Wvv, 

In  tlie  woo(Ks  the  Fili])iiH)s  wer(^  scattered  into  small  bands  and 
driven  alonj;  tlu*  river  front.  Tlie  loss  of  the  insnroents  was  very  heavy, 
the  aeenrate  tire  of  the  j>nnboat  ereatini»'  panic  in  the  tieeing  lines.  Tla^ 
only  casnalty  to  the  Ann^rican  forci^s  was  tlu*  woninlinj;-  of  Privatt* 
Si)ea(  h  of  the  Nebraska  r(^<>iment. 

At  daylight,  March  i;i,  (leneral  Wln^aton's  divisional  brigade  was 
drawn  np  on  a  ridge  behind  San  Pedro  Macati,  a  mile  sontli  of  tlie  town. 
Tli(»  advance  was  sounded  at  0:30  a.  m.,  the  cavalry  leading  the  column 
at  a  smart  trot  across  the  open  to  tlu^  right,  eventually  reacliing  a  clnmp 
commanding  the  rear  of  (Inadalonpe.  Sn])]>orted  by  the  Oregon  volnn- 
t(»ers,  the  advance  force  o])eiied  a  heavy  tire  on  tlu^  Filipinos.  The 
response  Avas  feeble  and  desultory,  apparently  coming  from  small 
gronps  of  men  in  eve^ry  (^overt.  While  tln^  right  colninn  was  swingin<; 
toward  the  town  of  Pasig  they  advancfnt,  ponring  volk^ys  into  the  bnsh. 
A  small  body  of  natives  made  a  determined  stand  at  Onadalonpe  cluircli, 
but  was  nnable  to  withstand  the  assanlt. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  was  in  full  flight  along  a  line  over  a  mile 

long,  and  after  a  short  rest  (U^neral  Wheaton  resnmed  the  attack  on 

Pasig.     Scott's  battery,  supported  by  two  com])anies  of  the  Twentietli 

Regiment,  advanced  on  (Tnadaloni>e  by  tlie  road  alonj;' 

THE  TOWN        ^j^^,  j,j^.^,j,  1^.^^^,    Ij^^,  reinninder  of  the  Twentieth  Hetri- 

OF  "^ 

FASIG  TAKEN,      i^^'nt  and  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  following  with 

the  reserve  of  the  Ori^gon  volnnteers. 
At  11:30  a.  m.  the  column  camc^  in  contact  with  the  eniMiiy,  and  a 
gnnboat  steamed  to  the  firing  line  and  cleared  the  jnngle  on  both  sid(\^, 
while  the  battery  took  np  a  position  on  a  blnff  at  the  right.  The  first 
shot  from  the  American  field  pieces,  at  1,200  yards  range,  dismounted  a 
gnn  of  the  enemy  at  Pasig.  After  the  town  liad  b(H^n  shelled  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment  lined  np  on  th(^  blnff  and  the  Twenty-Second  took  np  a 
position  on  the  left  of  the  place,  with  the  cavalry  in  tln^  center,  whcni*- 
upon  th(^  enemy  rc^treated  to  tlie  town.  The  gnnboat  tlu^n  moved  int<» 
a  bend  opposite^,  and  ^  hot  tin^  on  the  Filipino  position  was  maintained 
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'im 


nlonj;  llie  vvhol(^  Aiiierican  liiu^     Tliirly  of  Ww  insin'i;(Mits  wvw  kilhMl, 
sixtxHMi  iakiMi  jH-isoiK^rs,  and  the  AiiH^i'icaiis  lost  six  hhmi  wouikIimI. 

All  alt(Mn])l  was  niach'  to  sfH-nrc^  a  ])assa<>(^  across  \\w  riv(M'  to  tlu^ 
island  on  which  Uk*  town  of  Pasi^-  is  built,  but  it  was  a  faihiro  and  in 
consc(|U(Mi('o  {\\v  insur<;(Mits,  taking  a<ivantaj^o  of  the-  (bjrknoss  of  tlio 
ni<'ht,  I'otunuMl  in  forcc^  to  thi^  town.  Thc^n^  th(\y  W(M-o  foiin<l  thc^  fol- 
h)win^"  nioriiiiiiL;  slroii*^!}'  intr(Mi(luMl,  and  a  (b^spcM-ati^  tij^ht,  histin<^  for 
scv(^n  hours,  was  niad(^  against  thc^n  by  t  h(^  troo])s  of  ( JcMioral  W'JK^aton's 
bri<;a(U\ 

'rh(^  loft  wiui;  of  tho  Auu^rican  forces,  consistini;"  of  tlu^  Tw<^nti(^th 
and  Twcnty-SfM'ond  infantry,  crossed  llu^  river  and  niad(^  a  devour  to  the 
r(^ar  of  Pasi,i;-.  M(^anwhile  tlu^  \Vashin<^ton  volunteers  on  tlie  ri<^ht  cap- 
luriHl  Ta^ni^L;"  and  took  ooO  ])risoncrs.  The  troops  of  tln^  bi'i<4ade  which 
were  not  (Mi<^ai;(Ml  in  crossing  Ww  river  tired  volleys  fioiu  the  shor(% 
sw(M;pin<;  th(*  ]^'ili])ino  trenches  with  lluMi'  bullets. 

\\\  th(^s(^  inov(4nents  lln^  nativ(^s  were  almost  suiTound(Ml,  but  the 
nuuHM^ous  cr(Hd<s  tlowin*;'  through  lln^  flat  and  niud<ly  conntry  <>reatly 
<1clay(Ml  th(^  ])i'oi;r(^ss  of  th(^  Aiuerican  tr()o])s,  thus  alTordin^-  loopholes 
for  th(^  insur,i;ents,  with  1h(^  r(^sult  that  many  of  thtMii  (^sca])ed.  ThiMM^ 
thousand  l'i]i])in()s  took  ])art  in  this  action.  Four  hnndrcHl  of  them  were 
kilhMl.  Th(^r(^  was  fierce  strec^t  iit;htiniL>-  in  I*asi<;'  before^  the  last  of  the 
(4uquy  was  drivc^n  out  oi-  captur(Ml.  l*at(»ros  had  b(Mui  r(M)ccupi(Ml  by 
lli(^  insu]\i;(Mits,  and  this  town  was  also  capturcMl  aft(^r  sevi^n^  fighting. 
Ill  this  action  oin^  Annnican  was  killed  and  tiv(^  w(M'(^  woniuhHl. 

S(»vere  tighting  was  bc^gun  on  tlu^  morning  of  March  25  in  the 
vicinity  of  (Viloocan,  wlu^n  th<^  American  troops,  to  tlu^  numb(n'  of  about 
12,000  men,  nu^t  tln^  (MKMuy's  forceps,  who  w(n'(^  strongly  (MitriMicluMl  in 
dcus(»  jung1(»s,  ])re])ared  for  a  d(^s})(*rat(*  rc^sistance. 

Our  trooj)s  advanccMl  on  tln^  doubh^  (inick,  vcdling  ^^^^' 

ncrc(dy.     Occasionally  tlnw  dro])])(Ml  in  th(^  grass  for        com'imifs 
JH!  instant,  tiring  by  volhw,  ado])ting  American  tactics 
'<'!'  tlu^  tii^st  tim(\    Tlie  I^^ili])inos  rc^served  theii*  tirc^  until  w(^  wi'Vi^  within 
UOOO  yards  of  them.     Tln^n  they  suddenly  r(^i)li(Ml  to  our  volhws  with  a 
^idling  tir(>  across  tlie  open  str(*tcli  av(^  w(^r(^  ci'ossing. 

Th(»  (qicMiiy's  firc^  was  the  niori^  gallinu'  for  tln^  iM^ason  that  lh(ur  aim 
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Avas  btMter  than  in  ])](^\i(>us  rJi<;ag('ineiits.  Tlu^y  tired  1()W(4',  tln^ir  bul- 
Ids  driviui;  a  rloud  of  <hisl  into  the  faces  of  our  advaiu  iii<^-  troops. 

Kill  the  AmerieaiiH  lu^vi^r  hesitatcHl.  Th(»y  rushed  foi'ward,  elieeriiio 
and  continuiiii;"  thc^r  voUeys  witli  appalling"  effcnd,  earrying'  everything 
before  thi^nu  Wlien  our  troops  wt^n^  2()()  yards  distant  from  the  enemy's 
line  llu\v  bi^giin  to  break  and  run  for  tlu^  woods.  At  short  rang(»  onr  v ol- 
l<\ys  mowed  (h>wn  tliose  who  still  r(»sist<Ml,  so  that  when  onr  men  stood  in 
the  enemy's  ontc^rmost  })osition  tluw  saw  that  thcdr  furthc^r  ])ursnit 
would  be  over  the  bodies  of  dead  and  disabled  insurgeuts. 

Tlu^  Anu^riean  advanee  was  uuirkcMl  by  burning  huts  of  tln^  natives. 
('lunes(%  leading  and)ulane(^s  and  hors(»  litters,  bronglit  in  onr  wonndcMl 
Among  them  were  a  few  Filipinos. 

Casualties  on  tlK^  Ameriean  sidi^  wi^re  about  200  during  th(^  day, 
nu)St1y  wounthnl.  The  Filiiunos  wen^  slaughtered  t^verywlnuH*,  the  iii^ld 
being  strc^wn  Avitli  their  wounded  and  d(^ad  soldicvrs.  The  tight  \yas  eon- 
tinucnl  on  th(^  following  day,  ami  in  this  (MigagenuMit  (b^u^'al  Wlu^atou's 
brigade  tigured  almost  exelusivi^ly. 

The  Anu^riean  troops  und(U*  (T(»n(^ral  MaeArthur  eontinu(Ml  their  for- 
ward movemc^nt  upon  Malolos,  the  Fili])ino  capital,  and  formed  in  batth^ 
lim^  on  the  afternoon  of  Marcli  30,  a.  mile  north  of  ( luiguinto,  taking  posi- 
tions in  the  followiug  (U'der  from  left  to  right:    Third 

THE  ADVANCE      ji^^iiih^ry    y\y^   Montana,    Twc^nticdh    Kansas,   Tentli 
ON  ''  '  ' 

MALOLOS.         lAuinsylvanui,   First  South   Diikota,   First  Nebraska, 

Fonrth  (*avalry. 

At  2:.']0  o'eloek  all  was  in  rc^adiness  and  the  line  began  a  c^autioiis 
advane(\  Almost  inrnuMliately  tlu^  insurgents  l)egan  to  pour  in  a  heavy 
tire  from  tln^  J'ight,  whi(  h  fcdl  with  grc^at  severity  upon  tlu^  Nebraska 
nuui.  llowcner,  the  An^erieans  eontinued  to  advane(»  steadily  and  rai>- 
idly  regardh^ss  of  the  witlu^ring  volleys,  and  soon  drove  thc^  rcdxds  from 
their  trenches,  which  had  Ikh^u  maskcMl  by  lhi(k(^ts. 

At  0:40  o'eloek  (Joni^ral  MaeArthur  ordertnl  tln^  artillery  to  begin. 
For  half  an  hour  tlu^  guns  slndled  the  insnrg(U]t  tren(  lu^s  and  threw 
shra])n(^l  into  Mahdos  at  :^,400  yards.  Tlu^  tire  was  promptly  rc^tnnuMl 
by  the  Filipinos,  but  it  spe(Mli1y  died  down  and  thcui  eeascnl  altogether. 

The  advanee  eontinuiHl  eautiously.  At  9  o^  lo(dv  Agvunaldo's  h<*Jid- 
quarters  wer<^  observcMl  to  b(^  bnrning.     Coloncd   Funston  and  his  men 
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ilKMi  ih'i'w  foT'wai'd  vvilhiii  a  <]\iarl(»r  of  a  iiiih'  of  IIh^  city.  Major  Yoiini;" 
advanccMl  liis  pitM'c^s  and  finMl  two  shells  into  IIk^  li(»art  of  Malolos  wilh- 
onl  obtaiiiiDi;  any  rc^sponsc^ 

Tlu'ii  Colonel  Funston  start(Ml  on  a  (l(^a<l  run  for  llio  insnrjj^c^nt  In/ad- 
(piarters  with  a  small  (lo1achni(nit  of  lono-l(^oo(.<]  Knnsans  yc^lling  at  his 
IwvIh,  Several  seattcvrin*;' shots  \uvi  them,  but  thes(^  did  no  (hima*i^(*  and 
did  not  (»v(^n  eluM-k  th(^  In^adlon^-  dash  of  Fnnston  and  his  m(Mi. 

Th(^  American  troops  rnshcMl  into  the  main  s(inai'(*  of  \  lie  city.  There 
tlH\y  eaim^  npon  a  sec^nc^  of  i>'reat  confusion.  Many  bnildin^^s  w(T(^  on 
tir(^  and  scMidini;'  nj)  i^reat  colnmns  of  smok(\  Only  tln^  Chinc^sc^  inhabi- 
tants remain(Ml  and  tlu\y  were*  in  a  stati^  of  (^xtriMnc^  terror. 

(Jeneral  Lawton,  with  a  forcc^  of  1,500  nn^n,  ca])tnred  tlie  town  of 
Santa  ( Vnz  on  April  11,  after  a  hard  tii>ht  in  whicli  tlu^  insnr<j:;ents  lost 
ino  kilhnL  The  Fili])ino  soldi(»rs  in  th(^  town,  S(Mret(Ml  in  various  build- 
ings and  tiring  from  tlu^  windows,  gave  ih(^  invadi^rs 

an  interesting  hour.    Theri^  was  a  rc^gular  nest  of  tluMU      ^^^^'  (^APTUHK 

'  OF 

m  the  stone  jail,  which  is  luMlgcHl  in  by  a  wall.     This       sANTA  CRUZ. 

was  a  veritable^  1><'PP^'^'  P^*^*    'I'l'^'  AuK^ricans,  singly  or 

in  pairs,  (uitca'ed  tln^  housc^s,  and  many  wai'riors  wei'c^  taken  prisoners. 

A  considc^rabh^  body  of  FiH])in()S  tied  northward,  crossing  the  o])eu 
marshes,  but  th(^  (latlings  ])()ur(^d  u])on  them  a  deadly  hail  until  they 
disapi)eared  in  the  woods,  slaying  dozens.  Major  Weiscuiberger  de- 
ployed the  sharpsh()ot(^rs  along  tlu^  shor(%  and  tlnw  (a'ei)t  st(^adily  for- 
ward, aidinl  by  the  (latlings.  Finally  a  large  body  was  sent  against  the 
en(uny,  driving  tlu^n  toward  thi*  mountains. 

(Jenei'al  LaAvton  (\stablish(Ml  headrpiarters  at  tlu^  elegant  ])ala(H^  of 
the  (iovernor,  and  a  guard  was  immediately  plactMl  in  the  (diurch,  as 
tlie  sacriMl  edifices  are  alwa}  s  the  first  objectivi^  of  looters.  Within  an 
liour  th(*  town  was  patrolled  and  all  looting  rigidly  prevcmted.  Almost 
«dl  th(^  inhabitants  had  tied  during  the  two  i)receding  nights  and  only  a 
few  (liin(^s(^  sliopkiK'jx^i^s  (Muc^'ged  from  hiding  and  resumcMl  businc^ss. 

On  th(^  marslies  north  of  town  viovi'  found  forty  dead  Filipinos,  sonu^ 
t(nribly  torn  by  sludls,  and  many  otln^rs  wounded,  to  whom  tlu^  Ameri- 
cans offercul  th(u*r  cantcnuis,  as  though  tlu^y  wen^  (M)nirad(^s.  Tlu^  (UKMuy 
lest  in  th(^  day's  tiglit  150  killed,  including  Paole  Aguirre,  onc^  of  thcur 
bravc^st  and  b(^st  h^adc^rs,  and  tw(^lve  other  oHic^us  of  minor  rank. 
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(lOiK^ral  liawton's  llvinj;  coluiiiii  followcHl  up  ih(^  iakiii<>'  of  Santa 
(Yiiz  by  the  ('a])tiir(^  of  Paoatijan.  TIk^  Filii)inos  at  tliai  i)la('e  oitVnMi 
practi(*ally  no  ri^sistaiK  (\  Tlie  Aiiu^rican  forin^s  w(^r(^  then  riisli<Hl  for 
ward  down  tlu^  Lnnibaro-  linvv  and  found  Ww  insni\i;'onts  assinnblod  in 
conHidorablo  nnnibi^'s  at  i\w  vil]a^(^  of  Lnnibar.u',  whicli  coniniands  tlu> 
month  of  the  viwv.  lU^ic^  th(^  (^ni^my  had  ])hu'ed  obstrnetions  which  \nv- 
vented  the  passa<>(^  of  the  American  i^nnboats.  Sludls  weri^  tlirown  sm - 
cessfnlly  from  tlu^  l.ai^nna  and  tlu^  iiiain  forc(^s  of  tlu^  insni\L;(^nts  wc^re 
driven  out.  Only  a  small  nnmber  rcMuained  to  o]>])os(^  tln^  (Mitry  of  the 
Americans.  These  fi^w  took  a  dc^termincMl  stand  witliin  an  old  chnrcli 
and  valiantly  maintained  a  steady  tirinj^'  npon  tln^  Ameri(*ans. 

Finally  some  of  onr  men  wen^  rnslnMl  forward  by  land,  and  Www 
was  a  lively  skirmish,  in  which  several  Fili])inos  were  killed  and  about 
fifty  taken  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Soutln^-n,  of  the  Washington  volun- 
teers, was  wounded  in  tlu^  arm,  but  that  was  the  oidy 

^"^J:^^^^  casnalty  snlTercnl  by  the  Anuuicans.    Six  launches  and 

CAPTURED.  ^^^^^  casco(^s  wer(^  capturcMl  from  the  encuny.  (JcmcM-al 
Lawton,  after  h^avini**  a  stronj;*  <^*uard,  n^turncMl  witli 
the  r(^niaind(u*  of  his  column  to  Santa  Onz. 

Th(^  tii^htino-  (M)ntinned,  day  aft(^r  day,  with  litth^  mati^rial  <j^ain  to 
either  side,  and  with  many  casualties  to  both.  The  clinmte  had  its  eftVct 
on  the  American  troops,  and  the  h()S])itals  were  tilled  with  the  si(  k  and 
Avonnded  men. 

On(^  of  the  most  furious  battles  of  tlu^  war  was  foui»ht  on  A])ril  2M 
at  Qningna,  when  for  tlie  first  time  the  insurgents  forix^l  th(^  Amc^ricau 
troops  to  retreat.  Col.  J.  M.  Statzeid)erg  and  Lieut.  Sisson,  two  bravf^ 
officers  of  tlic^  First  Nebraska  Yolun1(Hn'S,  wen^  piiu'ced  through  tlii^ 
heart  by  Filipino  bullets,  and  six  otln^r  American  soldiers  were  kilhMl, 
and  forty-tlir(^(^  wounded. 

On  April  25  the  American  forces,  after  a  sc^ries  of  brilliant  and  dar- 
ing forward  movements,  took  and  occnpied  the  village  of  Calum])ii. 
The  Filipinos  set  fire  to  the  town  before  they  left,  and  the  Americans 
found  the  lions(^s  bnrning  when  tltey  dasluMl  up  the  village  streets  aft(^r 
tlu^  fiying  insurgents. 

The  commission  ap])oint(Ml  by  Presid(^nt  McKinley  for  th(^  pur))osc 
of  advising  what  course  our  gov(^rnm(^nt  should  pursue  in  dealing  vvilli 
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\\w  Filipinos  was  (•()iii])<)S(»(l   of  I/roiVssoi's  Hchurman  uimI    Worcester^ 

A(liiiii*^i]  D(nv(%  Maj()i'-(f(Mi(*ra]  Otis,  an<l  Col.  Charles 

l)(*nby.    Tlu^ir  first  foi'iiial  iruM^tino-  was  held  in  Manila    ^^^*"'  PHILIFPIIN'E 

on  March  20,  and  an  ()r<>aniza(i()n  was  |)(M'f(H-t(Ml,  with       commission. 

Professor    Schnrnian    as    prc^sidc^nt    and    Mr.    T.    K. 

MeArllnii*  as  scM-retaiy.     It  was  decided  to  issne  a  proclamation  to  lln^ 

inhabitants  of  tlu^  rhilip])in(^  islands  informing  them  of  the  pnrjyoses  of 

(lie  eommission,  aixl    Presidi^nl    Schnrman    was  <hde<j^at(Ml    to   ])repart^ 

jlie  docinnent. 

Tli(^  proclamation  eoidained  (dc^ven  arliiles,  d(Mhu'in<;  Amf^rica's 
intentions  as  follows: 

'^1.  Th(»  sn])r(^macy  ()f  llu^  Uidt(Ml  Stat(^s  must  and  will  be  (enforced 
throii^i;ln)nt  ev(M'y  ])art  of  the  areliipcdaiL^o.  I'hose  who  resist  (*an  ac(*oni- 
])lisli  nothing  except  th(M*r  own  rnin. 

''2,  Tln^  amplest  liberty  of  self-<;()V(M'nm(mt  Avill  hv  granted  which 
is  r(H'oncilable  with  jnst,  stal)l(?,  effective  and  (M-onomieal  administration 
and  compatible  with  the  sov(M'eii»"n  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

^S'i.  1'he  civil  rii^hts  of  the  Fili])inos  will  bc^  i>narant(MHl  ami  ]>ro- 
tected,  tlndr  reIi<;ions  frefMJom  will  be  assnreMJ,  and  all  will  have  e(iual 
standing  before^  the  law. 

"4.  Honor,  jnstice  and  friendship  forbid  th(*  ex]>loitation  of  the 
p(M)ple  of  the  islands.  The  pnr])ose  of  tlu^  AnH*ri<'an  governnn^nt  is  the 
welfare^  and  advancenuMrt  of  thc^  Phili]>pine  peoples 

"5.  The  United  States  <>()V(M*nm(^nt  onarante(^s  an  hon(^st  and  effect- 
ive civil  service^,  in  which  to  the  fnllest  extent  practicable  nativ(^s  shall 
Ix^  employed. 

"G.  The  (H)llection  and  a])plication  of  taxes  and  other  revennes  will 
he  pnt  npon  a  sonnd,  honest  and  economical  basis.  The  publi(*  fnnds, 
I'aised  jnstly  and  collected  honestly,  Avill  be  ap]>lie(l  only  to  defraying 
lh(^  pro])er  expenses  of  tlu»  establishment  and  the  niaint(^nanc(»  of  tlu^ 
IMiilippine  government  and  sncdi  general  im])rovements  as  pnblic  in- 
terests demand.  Local  fnnds  collecded  for  local  ])nrposes  shall  not  be 
diverted  to  other  ends.  With  sncdi  prndent  and  honest  tisc^al  adminis- 
^I'ltion  it  is  believed  the  needs  of  the  governnumt  will  in  a  short  time 
h(*eome  compatible  with  a  (considerable  rednction  in  laxation. 
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"1,  Tlie  eslablishiuenl  of  a  \n\\\^^  sjXMMly  uthI  (»HVctiv(^  adininistra- 
tioii  of  justice,  by  wliicli  Mu^  ovils  of  dt^Iay,  (*orni])tioii  and  (^\])loitation 
will  b(^  otTectivolj  (M'adicaiiMl. 

*^^.  Tin*  coiisiruclion  of  roads,  railroads  and  otlu^r  nutans  of  com- 
iniinicalion  <nid  trans])or1ation  and  ollior  public*  woi'ks  of  inanifost  ad- 
A^antago  to  tlio  l>oo})l(^  will  bo  j)roniot(Ml. 

"O.  DoiiiosHc  and  foreign  tradi^and  connnorci^  andollior  industria] 
pursuits  and  tlu^  i;(*n(»ral  dov(do])imMil  of  I  bo  counlry  in  tin*  inlor(\si 
of  its  inliabitanls  will  b(^  ilio  consiant  objcnis  of  soliciiudc^  and  fosfor- 
in<>-  care. 

"\{).  ICfT(H'<iv(^  pi'ovision  will  be  niacb^  for  llu^  (^stablislunenl  of  ele- 
nuvnlary  schools,  in  which  (h(^  cliildrcvn  of  llu^  peoj)l(»  will  be  (Mlucaled. 
Ap})roi)riate  facilitic^s  will  nlso  be  provided  for  higher  education. 

**11.  Ivofornis  in  all  depart  nu'uts  of  government,  all  branches  of  the 
public  service  and  all  cor])orati()ns  closcdy  touching  the  common  lih; 
of  th(^  peopk^  must  be  undertalvcvn  without  dcday  and  (^ffcHicMl  conforma- 
bly with  common  right  and  justice^,  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  well-foundiMl 
<1(Miiands  and  the  highest  sivntinuurts  and  as[)irations  of  the  Philippine 
people.'' 

Tlu^  proclamation  of  Prc^sident  McKinley\s  commission  to  the  sub- 
jugated inliabitants  of  the  Pliilippin(\s  was  considered  by  some  as  a 
proclamation  of  conquest.  As  such  it  grated  upon  the  sensitive  ears  of 
those  Ann^rican  citizens  who  still  regard  as  of  univer- 
EllLCT  ^,jj  application  tlu^  foundation  j)rinciples  upon  which 

PROCLAMATlOiV.  ^^"^^^^  ^^wn  institutions  are  based.  They  clainuHl  that 
the  document  not  only  professed  kind  intentions,  but 
contained  promises  of  liberal  trcnitment  to  sucli  as  rcM-ognize  the  su- 
preme and  sovereign  authority  of  the  American  republic.  AVIiile  the 
spirit  of  kindness  which  the  proclamation  breathed  is  the  kindness 
which  the  conqueror  has  (^ver  promiscMl  his  subjects,  the  past  history 
of  this  country  in  (healing  with  its  subjects  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  Filipinos  will  receive^  at  our  hands  a  blotter  goverment  than  they 
can  establish  for  th(uns(dv(\s  in  their  present  state.  If  the  proclamation 
recognized  no  rights  of  the  Filipinos  it  was  because  tlu^  Filipinos  as  a 
people  had  no  government  of  their  own,  wen^  not  capable  of  self  goverii- 
numt,  and  our  government's  proposal  was  far  more  liberal  and  juJ^t 
than  any  (n(^r  admiiustered  l)y  Spain. 


MORO  WEAPONS  FROM   MINDANAO. 

iiteci  ill  detail  in  this  volume,  tlie  weajjuiis  of  tlie  Ihwos  are  clej^iKmcd  for  service  afid  : 
most  effective  in  the  hands  of  a  fighter.     A  Malay  sailor  "  running:  amuck" 
with  a  "kris"  or  waved  dagger,  is  t<>  Ix'  avtiuled  energetically. 


NATIVE   HUT   NEAR  CALAMBA.  LAGUNA  PROVINCE. 
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"THE  HEALTHIEST  OF  THE  ANTILLES." 


DIRECTLY  soutli  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  consequently,  farther  east 
than  the  extreniest  point  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lies 
the  island  of  Puerto  Kico,  guarding  the  northeastern  gate  to  the 
Caribbeun  sea.  The  proud  distinction  that  it  holds  as  the  healthiest  of 
(lie  Anlilles  has  been  won  during  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  and  conse- 
(|uent  carelessness  of  sanitary  measures.  If  its  natural  whoh^someness 
be  fortified  by  such  scientific  sanitation  as  may  be  expected  under 
American  dominance,  all  the  more  will  this  characterization  become 
a  correct  one. 

The  geographical  location  of  Puerto  Ivico  is  as  favorable  as  could 
be  conceived  for  the  development  of  commerce,  agriculture  and  all  else 
that  go  to  make  up  modern  civilization.  To  nothing  but  Spanish  rule 
can  be  charged  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  beautiful  island  and  its 
backward  place  in  history  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Its  situation 
at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Windward  islands,  which  bound 
the  Caribbean  sea  upon  the  east,  places  it  in  the  line  of  traffic  from 
Europe  to  the  ports  of  Central  America.     It  is  equally 

convenient  as  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  plying  be-      Ti?.?/id/!!?lv^^ 
^  1   ^      r>  LO€ATIO>  OP 

t\v(K*n  tlu^  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  PUERTO  RICO. 
tiiose  of  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  The 
distances  of  various  ports  from  San  Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico, 
are  an  excellent  indication  of  the  convenience  which  it  has  as  a  center 
of  tropical  commerce.  From  Baltimore  to  San  Juan  is  1,300  miles,  from 
Han  Juan  to  New  York  1,430,  to  Bermuda  850,  to  Halifax  1,000,  to 
P>arbados  500,  to  Plymouth  3,550,  to  Gibraltar  3,375,  to  British  Guiana 
850,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  1,G50,  to  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  Car- 
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acas,  Venezuela,  650,  to  Colon  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama  1,000,  to 
Havana  1,000,  and  to  Greytown  the  entrance  to  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
1,100  miles. 

Puerto  Rico  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  on  a  latitude  north  of  the 
equator  corresponding  closely  in  distance  and  in  climate  with  that  of 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  Bombay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Luzon  in  the  Philippines.  It  lies  between  latitude  IT""  54'  and  18""  31' 
north  of  the  equator  and  betw^een  60''  and  08''  of  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich.  The  north  Atlantic  ocean  sweeps  its  northern  shores,  the 
Caribbean  sea  its  southern  and  eastern,  while  the  Mona  passage  on 
the  west  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Haiti.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
four  islands  known  as  the  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and 
Puerto  Pico,  containing  within  its  dimensions — ninety-five  miles  long 
and  thirty-five  miles  wide — an  area  of  about  3,G68  square  miles,  or  a 
little  less  than  half  the  area  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 

It  was  necessary  to  be  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  last  summer, 
meeting  the  people  w^ho  would  be  expected  to  have  all  available  knowl- 
edge of  the  place  at  their  command,  to  appreciate  the  absolute  poverty 
of  information  w^hich  existed  concerning  our  newly  acquired  possession. 
The  men  who  had  gone  to  every  source  of  facts  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, in  order  to  prepare  for  the  exigencies  of  the  military  cam- 
paign, either  as  army  officers  wath  one  kind  of  responsibility  or  news- 
paper correspondents  with  another,  were  the  frankest  to  admit  that 
they  knew  virtually  nothing  about  the  people,  the  re- 

^^^^T^^^J^^      sources  and  the  conditions  of  the  colony.     Further- 
A  LITTLE-  *^ 

KNOWN  ISLAND,  more,  the  most  unreliable  information  that  came  to 
view  was  that  printed  in  the  north  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  varying  age  which  finally  began  to  drift  down  to  the 
island,  which  purported  to  tell  about  all  things  of  Puerto  Rico  by  those 
who  offered  themselves  as  authorities.  Tourists  who  had  made  one 
cruise  on  a  Quebec  steamer  from  Halifax  to  Demarara,  touching  port 
at  the  various  islands  on  the  way,  and  who  had  talked  for  an  hour 
with  the  purser,  seemed  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  interest 
in  the  West  Indies  was  so  general,  to  break  into  print  with  informa- 
tion accurate  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  presumption. 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  preface  every  editorial  and  every 
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news  item  about  Puerto  Kico  with  the  injunction  to  wait  for  informa- 
tion which  was  yet  to  be  feathered,  before  forming  definite  judgments 
on  any  essential  matter.  It  was  certain  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  intelligent  inquiry  made  in  the  island  within  the  months  to  follow, 
to  say  nothing  of  much  of  the  other  kind,  by  those  who  were  seeking 
information  for  themselves  or  otliers.  The  man  with  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  commercial  or  industrial  opportunities  that  might 
be  expected  to  open  in  Puerto  Kico  for  Americans,  would  do  very  well 
to  be  cautious  and  wait  the  report  of  some  investigation  before  sending 
any  money  to  be  invested  for  him  in  the  island.  If  opportunities  ex- 
isted there  were  plenty  of  them  and  no  one  would  be  the  sufferer  by  con- 
servative delay.  These  were  the  opinions  of  every  careful  man  on  the 
ground. 

When  war  was  impending  the  bureau  of  military  intelligence  in 
Washington  set  to  WT)rk  to  collate    the    available    information    and 
promptly  discovered  that  there  was  nothing  of  sufficient  accuracy  of 
detail  to  be  of  value  for  military  purposes  of  the  in- 
vading  army.     Henry  IT.  Whitney  was  a  young  lieu-       '  military 
tenant  who  had  done  good  work  in  preparing  certain      INFORMATION. 
reports  on  the  armies  of  Europe  and  in  constructing 
a  military  map  of  Cuba.     He  was  detailed  to  the  dangerous  and  respon- 
sible work  of  visiting  Puerto  Eico  to  obtain  information  for  the  army, 
and  he  carried  out  his  instructions  with  energy  and  courage.     He  was 
in  the  island  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  first  of  June,  traversing 
it  in  many  directions,  visiting  the  towns  and  cities,  mapping  the  har- 
bors, and  doing  the  other  things  naturally  involved  in  such  an  under- 
taking.   He  passed  as  an  English  sailor,  going  everywhere  without  inter- 
ruption or  even  suspicion  until  near  the  end,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been  hanged  as  a  spy  if  detected. 

After  Lieutenant  Whitney  returned  to  Washington,  he  directed 
the  preparation  of  the  military  map  which  was  used  by  commanders 
of  the  army  of  invasion.  In  addition  to  that  work  he  collated  the 
information  he  had  obtained,  and  it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Military  Notes  on  Puerto  Kico.'^  It  was  issued  by  the  military 
information  division  of  the  adjutant  generaPs  oflflce  and  furnished  to 
the  army  officers  who  might  find  it  of  service.     For  his  work  in  this 
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matter,  Whitney  was  made  a  captain  and  was  attached  to  the  ])ersonal 
staff  of  General  Miles,  in  order  that  his  knowledf^e  of  the  island  mi<>li( 
be  made  available.  He  is  a  modest  fellow,  ^ent^rous  and  gentlemanly 
in  the  best  sense,  and  the  information  he  obtained  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  Puerto  Kieo  was  of  great  value  to  the  military  author- 
ities. 

When  Captain  Whitney  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  tlic^ 
document  at  my  own  request,  he  w^arned  me  that  tlie  difficulties  under 
which  the  material  had  been  gathered  were  responsible  for  many  inac- 
curacies, against  which  I  must  guard  in  using  what  was  printed  ther(\ 
Inasmuch  as  his  name  appears  upon  the  book  in  no  })La(*e  as  its  author 
and  as  he  is  frank  to  recognize  its  deficiencies  himself,  there  can  be  no 
affront  in  saying  that  the  pamphlet  is  full  of  inaccuracies  of  tlie  nu)st 
glaring  sort.     Its  misinformation  becomes  an  embaiTassnuMit  to  one 
who  uses  it  in  any  w^ay  as  a  guide.     Brave  as  tlie  undertaking  ^\'as  that 
furnished  most  of  the  matter,  it  was  of  little  service  except  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  courage  of  Captain  Whitney  himself. 
CAPTilN  HF\RY    ^^^^  courtesy  and  his  bravery  were  none  the  less  be- 
ll. WHITNEY,       cause  errors  got  into  the  book,  and  I  reiterate  tliese 
things  concerning  its  unreliability  merely  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  information  at  command  during 
the  time  of  Spanish  dominance  were  of  little  value. 

It  proved  necessary,  if  one  wanted  to  know  the  facts  about  Puerto 
Rico,  to  search  for  them  and  examine  them  himself,  and  I  cannot  denj' 
satisfaction  in  the  opportunities  afforded  me  which  enabled  me  to  tra- 
verse the  island  in  many  directions,  not  only  during  the  period  of  cam- 
paigning, but  after  peace  made  pertinent  inquiry  possible.  Until  peace 
and  the  Americans  came,  there  was  little  information  at  hand  in  any 
form  sufficient  to  base  judgment  upon  it  as  to  the  resources,  the  condi- 
tions and  the  characteristics  of  the  island.  My  inquiries  on  those  mat- 
ters were  almost  those  of  the  pioneer.  The  generous  welcome  which  I 
had  from  citizens  of  all  classes  and  of  all  nationalities,  in  every  branch 
of  commerce  and  industry,  must  be  given  the  credit  for  whatever  I  was 
able  to  gather,  and  I  am  anxious  to  recognize  thus  frankly  my  indebted- 
ness to  them.    Spanish  officials,  colonial  officials  and  American  officials 
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alike  lent  me  tlieir  aid  and  their  information,  but  it  was  tlie  people 
themselves,  in  the  industries  of  the  island,  who  gave  me  the  more  es- 
sential assistance.    Like  Captain  Whitney,  I  searched 
the  books  of  travelers  who  had  written  in  Spanish,  in    j^rpjjj^j^j^  p^j^ 
French,  in  German  and  in  English  on  the  island  of     THIS  VOLUME. 
Puerto  Kico,  whether  in  paragraphs  or  chapters,  and 
like  him  I  found  most  of  such  writings  either  many  years  out  of  date, 
or,  if  modern,  egregiously  inaccurate. 

It  is  of  this  island  that  I  am  anxious  to  write  what  details  of  fact 
have  come  into  my  possession.  It  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  own 
country,  in  some  relationship  yet  undefined,  and  a  general  interest  is 
rising  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  all  things  con- 
cerning it.  Since  my  return  from  San  Juan  a  few  weeks  ago,  scores 
of  letters  have  reached  me  from  men  in  various  lines  of  industry  and 
commerce  who  have  been  anxious  to  know  the  details  of  island  affairs. 
Within  the  limits  of  my  time  and  my  ability  I  have  answered  such 
letters.  But  it  is  impossible  in  such  correspondence  to  be  sufficiently 
explicit  or  comprehensive,  and  I  have  felt  a  justification  for  presenting 
the  book  to  which  these  pages  are  an  introduction,  in  this  general 
interest  which  has  been  disclosed  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PUERTO  RICO  IN  HISTORY. 

Career  of  This  Island  Less  Eventful  Than  That  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba- 
Discovered  by  Columbus  on  His  Second  Voyage — Not  Colonized  Immediately— 
Ponce  de  Leon  Invades  the  Island  and  Is  Welcomed — Character  of  the  Aborig- 
inals— Their  Government,  Domestic  Life  and  Worship — The  Spanish  Conquest 
of  the  Island — Extermination  of  the  Natives — Founding*  of  San  Juan — The  Cap- 
ital Besieged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake — Attacks  by  the  British  and  the  Dutch- 
Insurrections  to  Obtain  Freedom — Abolishment  of  Slavery  in  the  Island- 
Puerto  Rico's  Hope  for  Freedom  by  the  Aid  of  the  Cubans. 

THE  history  of  Puerto  liico  is  exceedingly  sliort,  measured  by  the 
events  tliat  have  haj)pened  of  suflicient  consequence  to  record. 
Although  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  upon  his 
second  voyage  in  1493,  yet  so  comparatively  even  and  unbroken  has 
been  its  career  since  that  time,  that  it  will  not  require  many  pages  to 
relate  the  things  usually  classified  as  history.  The  Philippines  hav(^ 
been  the  scene  of  constant  warfare  between  the  vSpanish  and  tln^ 
Moros.  Cuba  has  every  page  of  its  history  blotted  by  the  dark  deeds 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  resulting  in  insurrection  after  insurrection. 
Even  our  little  island  x>ossession  of  Hawaii  has  a  career  more  dramatic 
than  that  of  Puerto  liico. 

A  great  writer  has  said  that  that  country,  like  that  family,  is  hap- 
piest which  has  the  least  history.  Wars  are  not  to  be  envied,  even 
though  they  are  interesting.  Puerto  Eico  has  been  enabled  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  most  of  the  time  throughout  the  last  few  centuries, 
to  develop  her  industries  and  multiply  her  prosperity  as  she  could  not 
have  done  under  different  conditions.  With  the  handicap  of  Spanish 
government  to  overcome,  this  island,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  degree  of  comfort  attained. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  to  disturb  tlie 
people,  even  before  the  American  invasion  of  1898,  and  they,  with  the 
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c^tory  of  the  development  of  island  civilization,  will  contribute  some 
paragraphs  of  imi)ortance. 

Tuerto  Kico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  himself  on  the  Ifith  day 
of  November,  1493.  lie  first  sighted  land  not  far  from  Cape  San  Juan, 
where,  405  years  hiter,  a  battle  between  Americans 

T>r^r^OVFl?Y  OF 

and  Spanish,  centering  at  the  lighthouse,  helped  to       p^j^^rj.^  ^^^^^ 
make  the  history   of  our  war.     For  three  days  he     ^y  COLUMBUS. 
sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  west- 
ward bound,  on  his  way  to  vSanto  Domingo,  wdiere  he  had  planted  a 
colony  on  his  previous  voyage.    On  the  19th  day  of  the  same  month, 
after  three  days  of  coasting,  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Aguadilla,  near 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island,   and  remaining  there  two 
(lavs,  named  it  Puerto  Kico.    lie  was  struck  by  the  attractive  appear- 
ance  of  the  land  and  chose  this  name,  which  means  "rich  port,"  as  an 
evidence  of  his  opinion,     lie  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  natives, 
for  they  fled  from  the  neighborhood  when  they  saw  his  ship,  believing 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked. 

During  the  next  two  years,  while  the  Spaniards  were  continuing 
their  explorations  and  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  they  paid  little 
attention  to  this  island.  In  1508,  however,  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  was 
tlien  the  governor  of  Ilispaniola,  now  known  as  the  island  of  Haiti, 
determined  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  neighboring  shores.  Believ- 
ing that  gold  would  be  found  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  sailed  there  with  a 
fsniall  force. 

The  chief  of  the  natives  where  he  landed  welcomed  him  with  the 
eluiracteristic  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  Indians  of  those  islands, 
and  without  hesitation  took  his  eminent  visitor  to  see  the  most  in- 
teresting sights.  lie  showed  the  great  resources  of  the  island,  finally, 
at  the  request  of  the  strangers,  taking  them  to  the  streams  where 
Kold  was  to  be  found  in  the  sand.  Ponce  de  Leon  w^as  thoroughly  de- 
liij;lited  with  the  beauties  of  the  island  and  its  evident  fertility.  He 
even  imagined  that  he  could  find  there  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth 
which  was  the  object  of  his  search  for  many  years.  Perhaps,  if  he 
luid  reached  the  splendid  mineral  springs  of  Coamo  Banos,  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  the  object 
of  Ids  search  was  at  last  attained. 
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The  Indian  name  of  tlie  island  was  Borinquen  and  tlie  natives 
called  themselves  Korinqneilans.    That  name  still  remains  a  colhxiuial 
title,  frequently  in  use  for  the  people  of  the  island. 
ABORIGINAL       r|.]^^^  native  population,  of  the  same  race  as  tlu^  in- 
PUERTO  RICO,     li^il^iliiiits  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Greater  AntiHes, 
is  believed  to  have  been  about  G00,000,  or  two-thirds 
the  population  of  the  present  day.    The  abori<^inals  were  of  the  copper- 
eolor  familiar  in  American  Indians  of  the  continent,  though  of  a  sallow 
and  somewhat  darker  complexion.     The  snuill  quantity  and  little  sub- 
stance of  the  food  they  used,  the  facility  with  which  they  sui)plied 
material  wants  without  labor,  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  clinuite,  and 
the  absen(*e  of  quadrupeds  for  the  exercise  of  hunting,  caused  them  to 
be  weak  and  indolent  and  averse  to  labor  of  all  kinds.    Anything  that 
was  not  necessarj^  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hungc^r  or  that  did  not  afford 
amusement,  was  regarded  with  indifference.     Neither  the  hope  of  re- 
ward nor  the  fear  of  punishment  would  tempt  them  to  unnecessary 
labor.    There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  among  them,  and  sonic* 
of  the  Indians  disi)layed  much  bravery  and  strength  in  the  contests 
with  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  Borinquenans  were  governed  by  cacicjues  wliose  eldest  sons 
inherited  the  succession.  In  the  absence  of  a  son,  the  chief  was  sn(- 
ceeded  by  the  eldest  son  of  his  sister.  The  chiefdoms  were  dividfnl  into 
snmll  provinces,  but  all  were  subject  to  the  head  Cacique.  Little  clotli- 
ing  was  worn,  but  paints  and  pigments  were  employed  for  decora- 
tion of  the  face  and  body.  The  resinous  matter  and  vegetable  oil^^ 
served  to  preserve  them  from  excessive  heat,  perspiration  and  insects. 

The  huts  of  the  Indians  were  quite  similar  to  those  used  in  the 

southern  parts  of  the  continent.    The  hammock  w^as  their  chief  article 

of  furniture  and  the  calabash  their  favorite  cooking 

ARTS  AND  utensiL    For  arms  they  had  the  bow  and  arrow  and 

CUSTOMS  OF        ^      ^  ^  .  ^  -^  ^  ^  ,     . 

THE  SAVAGES.  ^^^  fishing  and  sea  voyages,  great  canoes  hewn  out  ot 

enormous  trees.  The  aboriginals  were  confiding,  gen- 
erous and  peaceful,  but  very  superstitious.  They  worshipped  many 
idols,  but  believed  in  one  superior  deity.  Except  the  Caribs,  who  oc(  u- 
pied  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  with  whom  they  were  at  war, 
they  were  not  cannibals.    To  the  extent  that  their  domestic  needs  de- 
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iiianded,  they  cultivated  the  soil,  carved  wood  and  stone  and  made 
pottery. 

After  Ponce  de  Leon  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  islanders 
and  had  won  tlieir  confidence,  he  returned  to  his  own  realm  and 
planned  for  the  (!onquest  of  PuiTto  Uico.  lie  brought  an  expedition 
into  the  island  to  subjugate  the  natives  and  this  proved  by  no  means 
a  difficult  undertaking  from  the  beginning.  He  killed  off  as  many  of 
tlieni  as  possible  and  all  wlio  were  caj)tured  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
Haiti.  Then  tlie  nativ(\s,  drivc^n  to  desperation,  organized  a  more  de- 
terniiniMl  resistance  and  commenced  to  massacre  the  Spaniards.  This 
did  not  last  long.  Ponce  de  Leon  obtained  re-enforcements  promptly 
and  the  Indians  were  convinced  that  these  new-comers  were  the  resur- 
rected bodies  of  tlios(*  they  Iiad  once  killed.  Feeling  helpless  against 
such  a  combination,  they  lost  all  hope  and  courage 

and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.    Within  com-   ^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^ 

'^    ^      *  TO  THE 

paratively  few  years  tlie  aboriginal  population,  large         NATIVES. 

as  it  had  been,  Avas  almost  completely  exterminated 
and  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  a  trace  of  the  aboriginal 
type  in  any  native  of  I*uerto  Rico.    Tlie  island  population  has  been  en- 
tirely renewed  since  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  Spaniards  began  to  colonize  Puerto  Ivico  as  soon  as  their  con- 
quest was  coniplete  and  in  1509  founded  the  town  of  Caparra,  now 
called  Quebrada  Margarita.  The  site  was  found  to  be  too  liigh  and  in- 
accessible and  it  Avas  abandoned  some  forty  years  later.  The  present 
capital  city  of  San  Juan  was  founded  in  1511  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
for  the  governor^s  palace  the  structure  still  standing,  known  as  Casa 
Blanca,  was  erected. 

From  that  time  on  a  steady  stream  of  Spaniards  flowed  into  the 
island  from  the  neighboring  islands  and  from  Europe  and  the  colony 
bej>an  to  prosper.  After  De  Leon's  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Florida, 
Avhere  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  Indians,  who  united  to  re- 
pulse him,  his  remains  were  brought  back  to  Puerto  Rico  and  interred 
in  the  Dominican  church  of  the  capital. 

During  the  centuries  of  warfare  in  which  Spain,  France  and  Eng- 
land carried  on  conflict  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  their  colonial  posses- 
sions, Puerto  Kico  underwent  its  share  of  trouble.    Sir  Francis  Drake 
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and  many  less  notable  buccaneers  and  privateers  invaded  its  seapons 
and  levied  tribute  upon  its  coninierce.  The  tirst  invasion  was  that  of 
the  French  in  1538.  Then  the  island  was  left  in  peace  until  1595,  wh(vn 
the  English,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  paid  the  island  a  visit.  lie 
was  prevented  from  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  by  a  vessel  which 
the  Spanish  sunk  in  the  neck  of  the  harbor,  thus 
SPANISH  SINK      bottling  up  their   own  fleet.     The   tow^n   w as   bom- 

A  SHIP  FOR        ^       .    .         \  ^11^1  1  1     ^      H 

THEMSELVES,  barded  and  a  great  deal  of  damage  done,  but  alto- 
gether the  effort  was  considered  a  failure.  The  loss 
of  the  English  fleet  was  considerable  and  the  squadron  finally  witli- 
drew  from  the  capital.  Drake  contented  himself  with  laying  tribute 
upon  the  colony  by  burning  the  towais  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
and  carrying  away  a  large  amount  of  booty. 

Three  years  later  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  attacked  San  Juan  with 
a  fleet  and  after  three  days'  fighting  laid  the  city  in  ruins.  He  was 
unable  to  follow  up  his  victory,  how  ever,  as  the  fever  killed  his  men 
by  the  hundreds.  The  English  tried  to  take  the  city  again  in  1615  and 
the  Dutch  took  their  turn  at  a  similar  effort  in  1(525.  Other  assaults 
were  made  by  the  British  in  1(578,  1702,  1703  and  1743.  At  times  they 
were  successful  and  laid  the  city  under  tribute,  and  again  they  were 
defeated  in  their  assaults.  Finally,  in  1795,  San  Juan  experienced  its 
last  bombardment  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  English  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  realizing  its  value,  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  next  invasion  of  the  peace  of 
the  city  was  that  made  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  more  than  a 
century  later. 

Spain  neglected  the  island  of  Puerto  Ivico  for  nearly  300  years, 

during  which  time  it  was  used  chiefly  as  watering  place  for  ships  and 

as  a  penal  colony.    About  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 

how^ever,  when  England  and  Spain  had  been  fighting  together  in  tlie 

peninsula,  they  began  to  take  more  interest  in  Puerto 

SETTLEMENT  OF    j^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  realize  its  future  possibilities.     In  1815 

PUERTO  RICO      ^,      .  ,      -,  .,  ...     4^.  Ill 

STIMULATED.      ^^^^  island  was  throw^n  open  to  colonization  and  land 

w^as  given  free  to  all  Spaniards  who  went  there  to 
settle.  In  consequence,  hosts  of  adventurers  hastened  there,  as  well 
as  many  Spanish  royalists,  who,  during  the  n^^X  few  years,  left  the 
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rebellious  Spanish  colonies  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
In  order  to  provide  laborers  for  the  plantations,  there  was  a  large  im- 
portation of  negro  slaves  from  Africa  and  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  island  increased  rapidly. 

The  succession  of  revolutions  against  the  Spanish  rule  sweeping 
over  South  America  stimulated  the  people  of  Puerto  Kico  to  a  similar 
effort  and  in  1820  they  made  their  first  effort  to  obtain  their  inde- 
pendence. This  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  the  Spanish,  after  a  short 
guerrilla  war.  The  next  effort  to  obtain  freedom  for  the  island  was  that 
of  1808.  Simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  ten  years'  war  in 
Cuba,  a  formidable  outbreak  occurred  in  Puerto  Kico.  After  two  months 
of  severe  fighting  the  Spanish  regulars  were  victorious  and  the  leader 
of  the  rebels,  Dr.  Ilamon  Eentances,  was  captured.  He  and  many  other 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  November  4,  1808.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  sentence,  news  was  received  from  Spain  that 
Queen  Isabella  had  been  deposed,  and  in  consequence  all  the  political 
prisoners  were  released  and  banished  from  the  island. 

The  holding  of  slaves  ended  in  Puerto  Kico  in  the  year  1873,  when 
slavery  was  abolished  by  Spain  and  payment  made  to  the  owners  of 
the  released  human  chattels.    The  date  of  emancipa- 
tion is  celebrated  in  Puerto  Kico  by  all  people  as  a     ^^^^  SLAVERY 

.    ,,      ..         .      .,  ,       ^  4^1      •  1        1  /-u    4^.  WAS  FINALLY 

notable  time  in  the  annals  of  the  island,  contributing       ABOLISHED 

peace  and  prosperity  to  all. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  of  1890,  1897  and 
1898,  there  has  been  slumbering  in  Puerto  Kico  an  organization  which 
hoped  to  move  for  freedom  in  the  event  of  Cuban  success.  In  silence 
the  forms  of  government  had  been  arranged  and  a  flag  adopted.  It 
was  believed  that  when  the  Cubans  were  successful  they  would  support 
the  cause  of  Puerto  Kico  with  soldiers,  arms  and  money,  so  that  tlie 
smaller  island,  too,  would  be  freed  from  Spain.  It  proved  unnecessary 
to  obtain  that  result  by  such  a  method. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  PUERTO  RICO. 

Admiral  Sampson's  Bombardment  of  San  Juan — General  Miles  and  the  Invasion  of 
Puerto  Bico — How  the  Campaign  Was  Planned  in  Washington — How  General 
Miles  Executed  the  Campaign — Pirst  Landing  on  the  Soil  of  Puerto  Bico— 
Operations  Between  Guanica  and  Ponce — How  Ponce  Surrendered — Capture  of 
Arroyo  and  Guayama — How  the  Advance  Across  Puerto  Bico  Was  to  Be  Made- 
Condition  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  When  the  Protocol  Was  Signed — Peace  News 
Interrupts  a  Battle — Spanish  Assault  on  the  Lighthouse  of  Cape  San  Juan- 
General  Miles  and  the  Campaign  in  Puerto  Bico. 

THE  first  glimpse  of  actual  warfare  which  Puerto  lUco  had  at  the 
commencement  of  our  hostilities  with  Spain  was  on  May  12. 
At  5:15   on  that  morning  the  citizens  were  startled  by  the 
cannonading  of  the  forts  by  the  American  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sampson. 

The  people  of  the  city  at  first  were  terror-stricken  and  fled  into 
the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  great  numbers.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  little  danger  threatened  them,  as  the  attack  was  being 
directed  against  the  fortifications  and  there  was  no  intention  to  destroy 
the  town  itself.  The  engagement  ended  after  three  hours  of  cannonad- 
ing, during  which  the  enemy's  batteries  were  not  silenced,  although 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  them.  The  parts  of  the  city  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  fortifications  suffered  great  losses  by  the 
bursting  of  shells  from  the  ships.  Thanks  to  the  topography  of  the 
place,  however,  shells  which  passed  over  the  fortifications  did  not 
reach  the  city  at  all,  but  continued  clear  over  it  and  fell  into  the  bay 
beyond.  The  harbor  was  a  scene  of  constant  explosions  of  shells, 
which  threw  water  high  in  the  air,  but  did  no  other  damage.  When 
reassured  from  the  threat  of  danger  the  citizens  realized  their  privih^go 
and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  bombardment  as  a 
spectacle. 
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The  ships  taking  part  in  the  action  were  the  Iowa,  Indiana,  New 
York,  Terror,  Amphitrite,  Detroit,  Montgomery,  Porter  and  Wampa- 
tuck.    The  vessels  passed  in  column  formation  before 
the  fortifications  of  Morro  Castle  and  the  other  shore    ^^JJ^^^M^^^^ 
batteries,  firing  broadsides  as  they  went  and  then  y^  LINE. 

circling,  returned  to  fire  from  the  other  broadside. 
Three  times  this  circuit  was  made,  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
to  the  extreme  eastern  battery  of  the  city. 

The  enemy's  firing  was  heavy,  but  wild,  and  the  Iowa  and  New 
York  were  the  only  ships  hit.  The  after  turret  of  the  Amphitrite  got 
out  of  order  temporarily  during  the  engagement,  but  it  continued  in 
action  with  its  forward  guns.  Admiral  Sampson  and  Captain  Evans 
were  on  the  lower  bridge  of  the  Iowa  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
flying  splinters,  which  injured  three  men.  The  Iowa  was  hit  eight 
times,  but  the  shells  made  no  impression  on  its  armor.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  the  heavy  swells  made  accurate  aim  difficult.  After  the 
battle  was  over  Admiral  Sampson  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the 
morning's  work.  He  said  that  he  could  have  taken  San  Juan  if  he  had 
wished,  but  had  no  force  to  hold  it.  He  merely  wished  to  show  the 
Spaniards  that  the  port  was  unavailable  as  a  refuge  for  the  fleet  of 
Cervera,  the  destination  of  which  was  still  in  doubt. 

On  July  21,  1898,  General  Miles  sailed  from  Guantanamo  bay  to 
begin  the  invasion  of  Puerto  Eico.     His  own  force,  numbering  about 
3,500  men,  had  been  waiting  in  Guantanamo  for  several  days  before  a 
convoy  of  warships  was  furnished  for  the  troopships.    General  Wilson 
had  sailed  the  day  before  from  Charleston,  with  4,000  men,  and  General 
Schwan  left  Port  Tampa  on  July  23  with  a  command  numbering  nearly 
as  many.    The  entire  army  of  invasion,  therefore,  num- 
bered somewhat  more  than  11,000  men.     As  the  in-   ^^^™JL!,^^^^^ 
vasibn  of  Puerto  Eico  was  originally  planned,  land-         invasion. 
ings  were  to  be  made  on  the  north   coast,  one  at 
Pajardo  and  the  other  at  Arecibo.    From  these  two  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  capital,  advances  were  to  be  made  along  the  line  of  the 
north  coast  railway.     The  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  driven  before 
the  Americans  and  hemmed  into  the  capital,  where  they  were  all  to  be 
captured  at  once  and  exported  to  Spain. 
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The  plan  was  all  ri<;ht,  but  Wa8liiii<;U)n  was  not  llu^  ])la(*{^  from 
wliieli  to  (liroct  military  operations  in  IMu^io  Kico.  The  details  of  this 
phin  were  known  qiiiti^  as  soon  in  JMadrid  as  th(\y  were  to  the  ^(un^rals 
of  the  army,  and  as  cable  eomnninieation  with  Puerto  Kieo  and  Cid>a 
was  never  interrii])ted  ev(^n  for  a  sini^le  day,  in  si)ite  of  all  the  eahli^ 
cutting,  it  was  not  long  b(^for(^  ('aptain-(ieneral  Macias  at  Han  Juan 
knew  (piite  well  what  form  of  attack  lie  was  to  face.  S])anis]i  (roops 
were  hurried  to  Arecibo  and  Fajardo  ami  (Miergetic  pr(*|)arations  wcrt^ 
made  to  give  the  expected  visitors  a  warui  W(d(  ome. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  with  Ihe  wisdom  of  a  gr(^at  commander, 
formed  his  own  i)lans  irr(^s[)ective  of  those  that  had  IxH^n  nnuh^  for  Iniu 
by  the  Strategy  Board  in  Washington,  lustead  of  sailiug  into  tiio 
face  of  an  organized  resistance,  he  changed  his  destination  and  made 
Guanica,  near  the  western  end  of  tlie  sonthcun  coast  of  the  island,  iiis 
landing.  The  expedition  steamed  from  (inantanamo  to  Guanica  witli- 
out  d(day,  and  on  the  2r)th  of  July,  just  as  General  Merritt  was  reaching 
Manila  with  his  troopships  from  Han  Fraiuasco,  the  American  forces 
made  their  first  invasion  of  the  soil  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Unprepared  as  tlic^  Spanish  w(^re  for  any  kind  of  an  attack  on  the 
sonthern  coast,  after  information  of  plans  so  different  in  character  had 
reached  them,  they  were  able  to  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
^^' O^Setfiy^^  sistance  at  Guanica.     The  bay  of  Guanica  is  an  ex- 
UNlWAllES,        c^dlent   harbor,  witli  deep  water  an(diorage  so  near 
shore  that  the  rocky  beacli  itself  may  be  nsed  as  land- 
ing stage  from  steamers.     The  village  is  a  small  one,  bnt  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior  is  the  important  town  of  Yanco,  whicli  is  the  terminns 
of  the  railway  line  from  Ponce,  sonu^  twenty-five  miles  distant. 

The  advance^  of  the  American  troops  of  General  IIenry''s  division 
from  Guanica  toward  Ponce  was  b}^  no  means  eventful.  On  the  2()tli 
there  was  a  skirmish  in  front  of  Yanco,  in  which  little  damage  was  done 
to  either  the  American  or  Spanish  force.  Three  days  later  this  division 
reached  Ponce  withont  seeing  or  hearing  anything  else  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  fonr  days'  march  along  the  line  of  railway,  the  towns  of  Yanco, 
Tallaboa,  Sabana  Grande  and  Pannelas  w^ere  taken  without  opposi- 
tion. At  Yauco  the  Americans  were  welcomed  in  an  address  made  by 
the  Alcalde,  and  a  x)nblicx)roc]amati()n  was  issned,  dated  ^^Yaneo,  Puerto 
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POULTRY  SELLER  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

street  merrliarils  iti  this  island  i;;irrv  about,  not  only  the  wares  tlial  are  coiiimo 
-■•iir  uwH  cities,  but  nil  sorts  of  peniliar  thini^s  quite  as  siranjie  as  tin:  hiirk.stt-rs  fliemselv. 
fiif  stn'ft  such  a  type  as  lliis  I'.ete  |)ictrire<l^^a  riiaii  IohAvaI  lo  the  limit  of  his  sireiigth 
.lucks  ami  geese,  wliicli  lie  offers  for  sale  to  the  passers-hy^ 
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Kico,  United  Ktat(^s  of  America,  July  27."  Webb  llay(^s  of  tlie  Sixth 
Ohio,  8011  of  former  President  1 1  ayes,  ran  up  the  flag  on  tlie  palace  amid 
cheers  from  the  populace. 

While  (leneral  Guy  B.  Henry  was  marching  from  (hianica  to  Ponce, 
General  Miles  himself  was  landing  at  the  outc^r  port  of  Ponce,  known 
as  the  Playa.  This  division  of  the  army  was  und(»r  the  command  of 
General  Wilson.  The  incidents  attc^nding  the  surrender  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  were  most  inspiring.  l*once  is  situated  tlircn^  mih^s  in- 
land from  the  port,  and,  next  to  San  Juan,  is  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  containing  beautiful  homes,  clean  streets  and  40,()()0  inhab- 
itants. 

Port  of  Ponce  surrendered  to  Commander  Davis  of  the  Dixie 
Wednesday  at  liis  d(*mand  and  without  his  firing  a  shot.  Thursday 
morning  at  daybreak  General  Miles,  with  Ernst's  brigade  of  Wilson's 
division,  reached  Port  of  Ponce,  where  the  American  flag  was  already 
flying.  The  reception  given  to  the  American  commander  was  a  splen- 
did demonstration  of  gladness.    The  entire  population 

participated  in  the  rejoicing.    There  was  music  in  tlu^  TEOPLE  OF  PONCE 
\        ,  ,      ,  i       ,  ,  ARE  GLAD  TO 

streets  and  plazas,  tlie  houses  were  decorattnl  with       SURRENDER. 

brilliant  colors — anything  looking  like  the  colors  in 

the  American  flag  being  used  profusely.    Streamers  of  red,  white  and 

blue  flew  from  every  balconj^  and  ey(^ry  roof.     A  dinner  was  given  to 

General  Miles  and  his  staff  by  the  civic  officials  of  Ponce.    The  wharf, 

the  streets,  the  roofs,  the  balconies,  were  crowded  with  men,  women 

and  children  in  holiday  attire.    The  firemen  and  the  volunteers  of  the 

Puerto  Kican  army  j)araded  in  uniform  and  petitioned  General  Miles 

to  be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Anieri(*aii  army.    Similar  requests  wer(^ 

made  by  many  citizens. 

The  enthusiasm  everywhere  was  immense  and  apparently  there 
were  no  Spanish  sympathizers  left  in  Ponce  after  tlie  hasty  dc^parture 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  formed  the  garrison  of  the  city.  "We 
are  glad,"  the  people  said,  "that  the  United  States  is  to  be  our  country." 

General  Miles  retained  his  headquarters  at  the  custom  house  at 
Port  of  Ponce,  while  General  Wilson  was  in  immediate  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  city.  General  Wilson  pushed  General  ErnsPs  brigade^ 
consisting  of  the  Second  and  Third  Wisconsin  and  the  Sixteenth  Penn- 
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sylvaiiia  re*;iiueiits,  a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  the  military  road  aft(^r 
dusk,  retaining  two  companies  of  the  Sixteenth  to  act  as  a  provost  guard 
in  the  city. 

Caj)tain  Allison  Avas  appointed  provost  marshal,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  local  constabulary,  preserved  excellent  order,  although  almost  tlu^ 
entire  population  of  the  city  remained  in  the  streets  celebrating  the 
arrival  of  their  American  liberators  until  long  after  midnight. 

During  tlie  niglit  all  sorts  of  wild  rumors  were  brought  in  to  Gen- 
eral Wilson.  The  first  w^as  that  the  Spanish  were  to  attack  the  city  in 
force.  In  view  of  this  a  strong  outpost  was  maintained  by  General 
Ernst  and  the  men  slept  on  their  arms.  This  report,  however,  soon 
gave  w^ay  to  rumors  that  the  Spanish  were  retreating,  putting  entire 
villages,  plantation  buildings  and  houses  to  the  torch,  murdering  and 
ravishing  as  they  went. 

Some  of  the  wealthy  plantation  owners  of  the  vicinity  became 
horror-stricken  and  appealed  wildly  to  General  Wilson  to  dispatch 
troops  to  the  rescue,  but  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  divide  so  small 
a  force.  None  of  the  reports  was  confirmed  when  daylight  came,  except 
that  the  Spaniards  were  in  full  retreat. 

General  Jose  Garcia,  who  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  Span- 
ish regulars— not  believed  to  number  more  than  500 — was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  Spanish  volunteers  in  his  command  during  the  night,  and 
they  began  straggling  back  to  the  city  with  the  dawn.  They  imme- 
diately presented  themselves  to  the  provost  marshal  and  surrendered 
their  arms. 

The  appearance  of  the  volunteers  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the 

natives,  wdio  had  suffered  at  their  hands  in  the  past,  especially  the 

political  prisoners,  who  were  released  when  we  took 

PUERTO  lilCANS    ^^^  ^-^^     ^  desire  for  revenge,  and  they  began  to  ferret 

YIOLEOT  AGAINST         ^      ^f'         _,         •       i     •      ^1         .^         i       i      i 

THE  SPANISH.      ^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  Spaniards  m  the  city  who  had  ever  been 

in  the  volunteer  service  and  dragged  them  to  the 

plaza.     Bloodhounds  could  not  have  been  more  savage.     Most  of  the 

Spaniards  in  hiding,  upon  being  discovered,  were  hauled  in  triumph 

by  hooting,  jeering  mobs  to  General  Wilson's  headquarters  or  to  the 

provost  marshal's  office  in  the  municipal  building.    Some  of  the  natives 

even  began  looting  the  residences  of  the  Spaniards.     They  mistook 
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liberty  for  lic(aise  and  thus  wc^re  crazed  with  a  tliirst  for  ven<»eaii('(^ 

General  Wilson,  however,  soon  taught  them  that  revenge  could 
not  be  prosecuted  under  the  protection  of  th^  American  flag,  and 
()r(h^red  that  the  arrest  of  the  Spanish  suspects  should  cease.  Such 
volunteers  as  presented  themselves  were,  how^ever,  received  and 
reh^ised  after  their  names  had  be(\n  taken. 

]/roclamations  enjoining  the  acceptance  of  American  domination 
as  the  grc^atest  blessing  granted  by  (Jod  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try werc^  frcHjucait,  and  emanat(Kl  from  the  civil  authorities  as  well  a;^ 
])oliti(al,  social  and  commercial  leaders.  The  citizens  went  fairly 
delirious  with  joy. 

But  tlu^re  was  more  tlum  mere  lip  service.  Earnestness  of  purpose^ 
marked  the  new  era.  Loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes  evidenced  itself 
in  many  ways.  The  civil  authorities,  directed  to  resume  their  functions 
by  the  military  comnuinders,  recommenced  their  work  with  extraor- 
dinary vigor.  The  department  of  public  works  set  hundreds  of  laborers 
to  the  task  of  cleaning  the  thoroughfares.  Gas  and  electric-light  com- 
panies had  their  plants  in  operation,  tlie  voluntc^er  fire  department,  the 
pride  of  Ponce,  was  on  duty,  wiiile  everywhere  was  shown  a  disposition 
to  do  thiit  which  will  prove  by  deeds  the  new  spirit  of  American 
patriotism. 

The  policy  of  (Jeneral  Miles  not  to  interfere  with  the  local  institu- 
tions of  Puerto  Pico  was  most  popular,  and  the  people,  wdio  at  first 
feared  sudden  innovations,  w^ere  delighted.  For  the  present  the  Span- 
ish median  al  system  of  courts  will  continue  as  it  has  during  a  period 
of  400  years.  All  that  w%as  required  was  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  tlie 
Puerto  Pican  miglit  go  about  his  business  as  usual.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
idea  of  putting  men  on  their  honor  w^as  a  new  one  in  this  place,  but 
immensely  popular,  and  the  Puerto  Picans  themselves  are  its  strongest 
advocates.  Every  man  who  subscribes  to  the  simple  oath  at  police 
headquarters  seems  to  be  imbued  at  once  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic 
Americanism  which  makes  him  urge  all  his  friends  to  follow^  his 
example. 

A  systematic  administration  of  the  oath  to  all  oflficials  in  the  sur- 
rendered tow^ns  was  ordered,  and  the  three  judges  of  the  highest  civil 
and    criminal   court   of   Ponce   were   sworn.     For   the   first   time   in 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  judges  in  a  foreign  and  supposedly 
hostile    country    swore,    with    God's    help,    to    support    the    consti- 
tution   of   the    United    States.      The    situation    was 

^'^^w^f^^^       novel.     In  all   the  legal  literature   of  our  country 
SWEAR  ^  '^ 

ALLEGIANCE,      ^0   form    of   oath    exactly    fitted,    so   the   judge   ad- 
vocate  on   General    Miles'    staff,   Lieutenant-Colonel 
Klaus,  extemporized  this: 

''I^ ,  do  declare  upon  oath  that  during  the  occupation  of  the 

island  of  Puerto  Kico  by  the  United  States  of  America  1  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state 
or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  queen  regent  and  king  of  Spain, 
and  that  1  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  or  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegi- 
ance to  tlie  same;  further,  that  I  will  faithfully  support  the  government 
of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
same  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Kico,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  same,  and 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
pose of  evasion,  so  help  me  God.'^ 

The  ceremony  was  an  example  of  American  simplicity.  The  native 
judges,  accustomed  to  Spanish  ceremonial,  appeared  at  10  o'clock.  They 
found  the  judge-advocate  in  a  small  room  with  an  interpreter.  The 
judges  were  standing,  and  the  colonel  stared  at  them  through  his  spec- 
tacles as  the  interpreter  read  the  translated  oath.  "Kaise  your  right 
hands,"  he  said.  The  judges  obeyed.  "Do  you  swear?"  he  inquired. 
"Si!"  came  from  the  three  men,  and  the  ceremony  was  over. 

The  priests  of  the  cathedral  of  Ponce  are  of  the  order  of  Vincent 
de  Paul.  One  of  them,  Father  Janices,  speaks  English  fluently.  ITe  it 
was  who  delivered  the  sermon  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  memorial  services  after  the  death  of  Canovas.  Speaking  of 
the  church  in  Puerto  llico,  he  said: 

"We  are  neither  cowards  nor  liars!    We  do  not  deny  that  we  have 

always  been  loyal  Spaniards,  but  we  realize  that  the  chief  duty  of  the 

OPINIONS  OF       cli^ii'^'^i  IS  to  save  souls,  not  mingle  in  international 

THF  rHTTRrw      quarrels.    With  all  our  hearts  we  welcome  the  Amer- 

(\\  AivTVPYATTA^     Icaus.     Your  constitution  protects  all  religions,  and 

UN  ANiNLXAiiUN.    ^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  cliurch  that  protection  which 

it  has  ever  enjoyed  in  the  United  States.  The  archbishop  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  now  in  Spain.  The  vicar-general  at  San  Juan  is  now  acting. 
We  shall  no  longer  look  to  him  as  the  ecclesiastical  head,  but  so  soon 
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as  possible  will  coiuiuuiiicate  with  ( ■urdiiial  Gibbous  and  await  his 
Avislies.  Should  auy  Auu^ricau  soldier  desire  the  uiiuistratious  of  a 
priest  we  shall  always  be  at  his  disposal.  We  have  deteruiiued  to 
becoiue  loyal  Auu^riraus." 

Throuf»;hout  the  entire  interview  Father  Jauiees  never  once  referred 
to  Puerto  Ivico  in  any  other  w^ay  than  as  irretrievably  lost  to  Spain. 

General  Wilson  met  the  local  newspaper  editors  at  his  headquar- 
ters and  told  them  that  he  w^ould  not  interfere  Avith  publications  so  long 
as  they  contained  nothing  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Ue  assured 
them  that  our  country  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  increase  the  com- 
mercial industry  and  agriculture  of  Puerto  Ivico. 

In  the  streets  boys  were  distributing  handbills  containing  the 
proclamation  in  Spanish  of  the  commission  recently  returned  from  the 
United  States. 

The  soldiers  and  people  were  most  friendly.  All  shopkeepers  Avere 
protected,  and  a  military  patrol  afforded  ample  protection  against  mis- 
doing. One  of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  Avas  the  sale  of  Spanish- 
American  lexicons  to  the  natives.  American  rule  w^as  an  accepted  fact, 
and  business  men  Avere  preparing  for  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  next  port  of  consequence  east  of  Ponce,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Puerto  Ivico,  is  Arroyo,  the  port  of  Guayama,  three  miles  inland. 
Here  a  division  of  American  troops  under  General  Haines  landed  on 
August  2,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet  Avhich  lay  in  the  harbor. 
When  the  troops  Avere  landed,  it  Avas  decided  to  make  Guayama  a  base 
of  supplies  and  the  forces  moved  forAvard  to  capture  the  inland  city. 
Guayama  Avas  captured  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  August,  the  capture  being 
marked  by  some  stiff  lighting,  in  Avhich  Colonel  Bennitt's  boys  of  the 
Third  Illinois  and  the  Fourth  Ohio  regiment  under  Colonel  Colt  won 
honors  by  their  steadiness  and  obedience  to  orders.  The  latter  regi- 
ment had  two  dynamite  guns  which  proved  of  great  value  and  Avorried 
the  Spaniards  very  perceptibly  Avhen  they  got  to  w^ork.  The  enemy 
began  the  attack  three  miles  from  Arroyo,  firing  from  ambush.  Our 
boys  were  as  cool  as  veterans,  and,  after  two  hours  of  sharp  work,  sent 
the  Spaniards  flying  to  the  hills.  The  American  troops  w^ere  armed 
with  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  and  fired  smokeless  powder,  while  the  Span- 
iards had  inferior  weapons  instead  of  the  regulation  Mausers.    There 
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\v(^re  about  400  Spanish  soldiers  engaged  in  the  attack,  and  they  did 

tlie  best  they  couhl,  being  aided  by  the  strong  position  which  they  hehl. 

Kone  of  the  Illinois  men  was  hnrt,  bat  four  men  of  the  Fourth  Oliio 

received    wounds.      One    Spaniard    was    killed    and    a    number    were 

wounded. 

By  this  time  the  American  occujiation  of  tlie  south   coast   ha<l 

advanced  sutHciently  to  continue  the  delinite  plan  of  campaign  formed 

by  General  Miles.    The  first  division,  under  General 

^^J^?^ri^]}.^I    Schwan,   was   to   advance   from    Guanica   along   tlu^ 
OF  CAMPAIGN  " 

UNDER  WAY.       western   coast,  via  San   (5erman   and   Mayaguez,  to 

Aguadilla,  the  first  port  made  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus when  he  discovered  the  island.  From  Aguadilla  General  Schwan 
was  to  turn  eastward  along  the  northern  coast  to  Arecibo. 

The  second  division,  under  General  Henry,  w-as  to  push  directly 
north  from  l/once  through  to  Utuado,  forming  a  junction  with  iUnx- 
eral  Schwa n  at  Arecibo- 

The  main  advance  of  General  Wilson's  division  was  to  be  ahnig  the 
military  road  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan,  via  eTmm  Diaz,  Coamo,  Aibonito, 
Cayej^  and  Caguas. 

The  landing  at  Arroyo  and  the  capture  of  Guayanui  were  the  first 
step  in  another  advance  by  General  Brooke  over  the  military  road  from 
Guayama  to  Cayey,  where  a  junction  would  be  formed  with  General 
Wilson,  thus  flanking  w^hatever  Spanish  troops  might  be  stationed  on 
the  road  between  Ponce  and  Guayama.  Before  any  of  these  move- 
ments could  be  completed,  however,  came  the  armistice  and  the  con- 
sequent cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  will  not  take  long  to  relate  the  condition  of  alfairs  at  tlie  tinu^ 
the  protocol  ^vas  signed.  General  Henry  in  his  movement  northward 
from  Ponce  had  passed  through  Ad  juntas  and  reached  Utuado,  and  was 
camped  within  fifteen  miles  of  Arecibo.  In  the  extreme  west,  General 
Schwan  had  marched  along  the  coast  and  had  taken  Mayaguez,  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  with  a  force 
larger  than  his  own.  General  Wilson  had  advanced  on  the  military 
road  far  enough  to  occupy  Coamo  and  make  a  demonstration  before 
Aibonito,  wdiere  there  was  a  large  Spanish  force.  General  Brooke,  with 
bis   division,   w^as   making    headquarters    at   Guayama,   the   outposts 
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having  advanced  a  few  luiles  toward  the  foothills  of  the  mountains. 
Most  of  the  forces  had  experienced  some  opposition  in  tlK^r  for- 
ward movement,  although  in  some  instances  they  were  not  opposed 
jit  all.    There  was  quite  a  strong  resistance  mad(.^  at 

Coamo  by  the  force  of  Spanish  troops,  who  fell  back  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  WILSON'S 

-     .  SHAIIP  f  IGHT 

upon    their    trenches    and    earthwork    at    Aibonito.      ^r|.  aibonito. 

General  Wilson  advanced  against  the  town  on  the 
main  road  with  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  sufficient  to  dislodge 
tlie  Spanish  garrison  and  compel  them  to  fall  back.  Their  retreat,  how- 
ever, was  blocked  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  rear  of  the  town  the  night  before,  and,  thus  Hanked,  they  were 
driven  into  disorder  and  precipitous  flight.  Many  of  them  were  cap- 
tured. Those  who  escaped  were  cavalry,  who  took  to  the  mountains 
by  paths  better  know^n  to  them  than  by  the  Americans.  On  the  12tli 
of  August,  General  Wilson  continued  his  advance  from  Coamo  tow^ard 
Aibonito. 

The  result  of  Friday's  fighting  by  General  Wilson's  troops  was  a 
brilliant  advance  of  artillery  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries on  the  heights  facing  Aibonito.  The  Spanish  rifle  pits  were  also 
cleared.  The  first  firing  by  the  battery,  at  a  range  of  2,300  yards, 
silenced  the  Spanish  guns.  Then  a  portion  of  the  battery,  under  Lieu- 
tenant John  P.  Haines,  of  the  4th  artillery  was  moved  forward  within 
1,000  yards  of  the  Spanish  rifie  pits  and  there  drove  out  the  enemy 
and  captured  a  blockhouse. 

The  firing  of  the  Spanish  riflemen  and  artillerists  was  very  wild- 
It  reached  the  American  infantry  in  the  hills  instead  of  the  attack- 
ing battery.  However,  the  enemy's  rear  lines  were  not  dislodged  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  engagement.  A  few  Americans  were  wounded. 
Corporal  Swanson  of  the  3d  Wisconsin  volunteers  was  killed  by 
a  shell  which  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  Wisconsin  boys.  The  same  mis- 
sile wounded  Corporal  Jenks,  Private  Vought  and  Private  Bunce,  all 
of  Company  L.  Lieutenant  Haines,  4th  artillery,  was  hit  in  the  back 
by  a  Spanish  bullet  after  the  attack  had  ceased. 

At  Guayama  the  news  of  peace  came  just  in  time  to  interrupt  a 
lively  battle.  General  Brooke's  force,  in  three  strong  columns,  had 
begun  an  advance  toward  Cayey.    Three  miles  out  General  Brooke's 
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troops  came  upon  a  forcc^  of  Spanish  occupying'  strong  intrenclinients 

on  tlu^  top  of  a  mountain.     Light  battery  B,  Pennsylvania  artillery, 

unlinibered   its   guns,   loaded   tlieni  with   slu^lls  and 

/'  /  '    ^       had  just  received  the  order  to  commence  firing  when 
OF  PExiCE 
WAS  KECElVEl).    ^^  message  from  (Ji^neral  Miles  announcing  peace  was 

received  on  the  field  over  a  military  telegraph  wire. 
The  battery  immediately  was  signaled  to  cease  action,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  the  men,  who  were  keyed  up  for  battle.  The  news  that  the  war 
was  over  spread  rapidly  among  tlie  soldiers,  being  received  by  company 
after  company  with  roars  of  disgust.  The  officers  could  do  nothing  but 
leave  the  battle  unfought  and  witlulraw  their  troops. 

Almost  the   only  aggressive   move   that   had   been    nuide   by  the 

Spanish  in  the  whoh^  of  the  operations  in  Puerto  Kico  w^as  their  effort  to 

retake   the   lighthouse   at   Cape   San   Juan    early   in  the   morning   of 

A  jgust  9.     After  the  Americans  gained  possession  of  the  lighthouse 

a  few  days  before  that  tiinc^,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  forty  sailors 

from  the  nu)nitor  Amj^liitritc^     The  attack  by  800  Spanish  soldiers  was 

made  shortly  after  midnight.     Thc^y  took  Fajardo  and  liauhnl  down 

the  Anuuican  flag  which  had  been  Hying  tlun'e  for  a 

SPANISH  ATTEMPT  ^       ^^  r^^        ^^       iiioved  rapidly  along  the  coast 

TO  CAPTURE  '  *  .  .  , 

A  LIOHTHOUSE.     ^'^^^^^1  *^i^<t  opened  on  the  Anuu'u\ans  with  Mausers  and 

a  machine  gun.  The  American  sailors  might  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  spite  of  their  desperate  fighting  if  it  liad  not  been 
for  the  cruiser  Cincinnati.  The  vessel  was  lying  near  shore,  and,  dis- 
covering the  attack,  opened  on  the  enemy  with  the  rapid-firing  guns. 
The  firing  continued  for  two  hours  and  at  daybreak  the  Spaniards 
retreated.  Tlie  loss  to  the  Spanish  was  not  known  and  the  Americans 
suffered  no  injury. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  three  killed  and  less  than  fifty  w^ounded.  As  more  than  one  has 
said  since  studying  tlie  plan  and  the  execution  of  that  campaign,  it 
is  a  triumph  in  military  science  for  a  commanding  general  to  so  con- 
duct his  invasion  of  a  foreign  country,  witli  thousands  of  troops 
engaged  on  both  sides,  that  his  soldiers  think  of  the  undertaking  as  a 
pleasant  summer  experience,  regretting  to  receive  word  that  their  war 
like  labors  are  over. 
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CIIAl'TEU   XXIII. 

STORIES  OF   PEACE   AND   WAR. 

Conditions  when  Peace  Interrupted  War  in  Puerto  Rico— Brooke  and  Macias  l^x- 
change  Messages — Scenes  on  the  Road  from  the  Playa  to  Ponce — The  Discovery 
of  a  Desperado— A  Lesson  in  American  Administration — General  Brooke  Begins 
His  Journey  across  the  Island— Passing  the  Spanish  Outposts  and  Rifle  Pits- 
Americans  Enter  Cayey— A  Stop  at  the  City  of  Caguas— Brooke  Enjoys  the 
Hospitality  of  Macias— What  the  Americans  Learned  of  the  Spanish  Defenses- 
Difficulties  of  an  Advance  through  the  Mountains  of  Puerto  Rico — Arrival  of 
Admiral  Schley  and  General  Gordon  at  San  Juan— Exchange  of  Official  Cour- 
tesies between  Spanish  and  Americans— Transfer  of  Authority  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States. 

WHEN  on  the  12tli  of  August  Hocrc^tary  of  Stat(^  Day  and 
Monsieur  Canibon,  tlie  French  anil)assa(h)r,  actin;L>  for  Spain, 
affixed  their  sij^natnres  to  a  protocol  wliich  formed  the  l>asis 
of  peace  negotiations,  it  h^ft  Pnerto  Kico  occnpi(Ml  by  tlie  Sf)anisli  forces 
throuj>]iont  the  nortli  half  of  tlie  island,  vvliih^  tlu^  Ann^rican  troops 
fac(Ml  them  by  every  avenne  of  advanc(»  from  the  south  coast.  In  tlieir 
cam])s,  {]w  Americans  selthMl  down  to  await  developnn^nts.  No  projj;- 
ress  conld  be  mad(^,  nndi^r  the  tei^ms  of  ihv  protocol,  until  ])(\nce  com- 
missioners w(^re  a])i)oinl(Ml  to  m^i^otiate  (h^tails. 

President  McKiidt^y  a[)point(Ml  not  only  commissioners  to  negotiate 
a  final  treaty  of  p(^ace  in  Paris,  but  others  to  deal  with  the  local  condi- 
tions in  INierto  IJicj  and  Cnba.  For  INierto  Kico,  Major-General  John  11. 
Brooke,  Admiral  Wintield  Scott  Schley  and  Brij^adier-General  W.  W. 
Crordon  wvve  appointcMJ  for  this  sc^rvice,  to  njei^t  snch  officers  as  Spain 
should  appoint.  At  that  time  (leneral  Bro(dve  was  in  command  of  tln^ 
division,  Avith  head(inarters  at  Guayama,  while  Admiral  S(diley  and 
(leneral  Gordon  weri^  in  the  United  States.  It  was  understood  that 
the  two  latter  members  of  tlie  commission  would  reach  San  Juan,  the 
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capital  of  llie  island,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  J^paiiish  eoiiiinis- 
siouers,  by  a  vessel  which  would  sail  directly  tht^-e  from  the  United 
States. 

(icmeral  Brooke  was  in  doubt  at  first  wlietht^'  h(^  would  sail  around 
the  island  from  Arroyo  to  San  Juan  or  cross  the  island  by  the  j»;r(^at 

military  road.    To  do  the  laltei*  it  would  be  nc^cessary 
GENERAL  BROOKE  4,,     i.    »  .     .        «  ,j      u  i  i      .1      x 

TLANNlNr  obtain  permission  from  tlu^  Spanish,  as  by  the  terms 

HIS  JOURNEY.      ^^  ^^^^  i)rotocol  no  advance  could  be  made  from  th(» 

positions  held  at  the  time  of  its  sij*iiature.     General 

Brooke  came  to  Ponce  to  discuss  the  matter  with  (U^u/ral  Miles.    Wv 

then  telej»'rjiphed  Captain-General  Macias  foi'  pc^rmission  to  come  across 

the  island  and  received  an  affirmative  reply.     Iveturning  to  Guayaina, 

he  settled  down  in  his  own  headquarters,  delaying  his  start  northward 

on  the  important  journey  until  siicli  a  time  that  he  would  arrive  at  San 

Juan  simultaneously  witli  the  otlu^r  members  of  the  commission. 

War  was  ended,  but  the  operations  of  ])eace  were  quite  as  in- 
teresting to  me  and  I  did  not  lack  for  occupation  during  this  ])eri()d 
of  waiting.  I  happened  to  be  in  Ponce  on  the  day  of  the  receipt  of 
peace  news  and  remained  there  for  some  time  tlu^reaftc^r,  looking  into 
industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  conditions,  the  character  of  the 
])eople  and  their  possibilities,  and  such  other  things  as  would  interest 
Americans.  Some  of  the  cliapt(^rs  which  follow  contain  portions  of  the 
result  of  the  in(iuiry  that  J  directed  from  l/once  and 
^^   MEMORy"^^^^    througliout  tlu^  surrounding  country.     Let  this  chai> 

OF  PONCE.         ^^'^'  ^^'  ^^  mixture  of  history  and  reminiscence.    Among 

my  nuMuoranda  of  thos(.^  days  I  find  one  relating  an 

incident  which  came  before^  my  observation  during  that  delay  at  Ponce, 

and  shall  quote  it  here  as  a  contribution  to  the  reminiscences  of  tin* 

cami)aign  in  Puerto  Ivico. 

Object  lessons  to  the  peoph^  of  this  island  are  ex])ected  to  be  of 
great  value  in  teaching  them  the  character  of  their  new  fellow-country- 
men, ^'\o^  Americanos."  General  Miles  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  marcli 
acros?«i  to  the  north  eoast  on  the  several  lines  of  advance  planned  for 
the  military  movement  in  the  beginning,  in  order  that  the  Puerto  Kicans 
may  see  tlie  American  soldiers  and  their  equipment,  the  American 
horse,  and,  not  least  im|>ortant,  the  American  army  mule.     It  is  be- 
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lieved  tliat  the  result  of  tliis  march,  with  its  aeoiiipaiiyiug  features,  and 
the  fact  that  the  arniy  is  payinj*'  for  the  food  it  }»ets,  instead  of  coii- 
fiseatiijg  it,  will  do  iniieh  to  convince  the  people  that  Ihey  may  expect 
fair  treatment  from  the  Anu^ricans,  but  that  tlu^  latter  are  am])ly  able 
to  maintain  ])eac(^  and  public  safety  if  there  be  any  disturbing;  eh'ments 
still  doubtful  of  that  fact.  The  result  of  this  will  be  of  value  to  eiu'our- 
age  the  i)eaceabl(^  and  industrious,  at  the  same  time  discouraging  the 
other  kind.  Puertoriqucvnans  are  still  sus])icious,  and  they  are  but 
children  in  their  reasoning.  It  is  worth  whih^,  for  our  own  sake,  to 
treat  them  (^arefully. 

About  noon  yesterday  I  was  driving  from  the  Play  a  to  Ponce, 
over  that  si)lendid  road  which  the  army  of  invasion  found  w^aiting 
for  it.  All  the  way  it  was  crowded  witli  oxcarts  and  army  wagons 
hauling  su])])lies  from  tlu^  ])ort  1o  the  city  for  the  nu*n  at  tlie  front.  On 
either  side  at  inti^rvals  wvvv  camps  of  our  men,  whiU'  the  street  was 
lined  all  the  way  witli  the  little  houses  of  l?u(^rtori(]U(Mlans,  Avhose  cane 
lields  or  kitchen  gardens  (extended  back  from  the  shade  trees  surroiin<l- 
iug  them.  Nearing  toAvn,  one  reaches  the  ice  factory,  at  the  left  of 
the  road  and  but  a  few^  yards  back  of  the  fence  and  wagon-gate.  Some 
excitement  appeared  there  and  a  snuill  crowd  was  gatluning  about  the 
gateway. 

As  my  carriage  came  opposite  the  gate  into  tlie  factory  yard,  mov- 
ing slowly  to  avoid  the*  tangh^  of  men,  mule  teams  and  oxcarts,  a  queer 
sight  ai)peared.  Out  of  tlu^  gateway  came  an  oxcart  of  the  usual  ])rinu- 
tive  sort  borne  on  but  two  wheels,  heavy  and  lumbering,  the  ox(»n 
yoked  by  their  horns,  as  is  usual  in  Spanish  islands,  the  driver  walk- 
ing ahead  and  guiding  the  animals  b.y  means  of  the  prod,  with  which 
he  jabbed  them  in  the  shoulders  at  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the 
heavy  cart  was  a  black  man.  His  arms  Avere  tied  beliind  his 
back,  draAvn  together  witli  rope  so  tightly  that  his  (dbows  lu^arly  met. 
His  legs  were  tied  together,  w(^ll  lashed  for  most  of  their  hMigth.  lie 
was  laid  flat  on  his  face,  with  liis  head  toward  the  tail  of  tlie  cart  and 
his  feet  toward  the  oxen.  There  was  nothing  between  him  and  the 
boards  of  the  cart.  Al'ound  the  edge  of  the  vehicle  were  the  usual 
stakes  which  prevent  a  load  from  falling,  and  to  these  tlie  man  wan 
lashed  by  ropes  from  his  arms  and  from  his  legs,  so  that  he  could  iiv  t 
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Y{)\\  or  slide  about  in  tlie  cart,     lie  wais  lioUliiig  his  lieail  up  as  best 

lie  could  ill  tlie  effort  to  keep  his  nose  and  cliin  from 

AMERICAN         lianinierinit;  against  the  roui»h  boards  of  the  cart  when 
BRUTALITY  ^     ^  ^ 

TO  A  PRISONER.    ^^   rolled  over  the  drainagi^  ditch  at  the  side  of  the 

street  or  over  Uie  litlh*  ruts  and  lumps  wliich  mar 

v\in\  Ihis  road.     Afterward  I  learned^  what  was  not  ap])arent  at  the 

moment,  but  which  explained  why  he  was  silent,  that  the  man  was 

also  i;a«;<^ed.    At  eitluu*  side  of  the  cart  as  it  turned  toward  the  lUaya 

nuirched  two  American  soldiers  with  ritles  and  behind  it  came  another, 

also  fully  armed. 

My  errand  in  th(^  other  direction  nmde  it  imj)ossible  that  at  the 
mouient  I  should  follow  the  cavalcade  or  continue  an  in<iuiry  as  to  ihc 
crime  of  which  tlu^  m\i»ro  tlius  ti'iccMl  u])  had  Ixnvn  t»uilty.  Evidently  it 
Avas  a  matter  of  sufhcient  wiu^ht  that  it  would  not  vanish  out  of  knowl- 
edge, so  I  h^ft  it  till  aft(*rnoon.  This  will  (^xjilain  why  but  one*  sule 
of  the  story  is  told  lu^'e.  As  other  carriaji,es  or  horsemen  passed  uie  1 
asked  various  soldiers,  ofiici^rs  and  civilians  what  was  the  ofTens(^  of 
which  the  black  man  had  been  guilty  and  who  he  was.  There  wen* 
various  answers.  One  told  me  that  lu^  had  bcnai  caught  in  the  act  of 
theft.  Another  said  tliat  he  had  insultcMl  an  officer.  A  third  said  that 
th(^  j)risoner  waj;  a  guerrilla  who  had  slu)t  American  soldiers  aftc^r 
peace  was  declared.  The  last  explanation  was  that  he  had  been  prod- 
ding his  ox(m  cru(01y,  being  the  driver  of  a  (^art,  and  had  re-fused  to  stop 
when  warncMl. 

Tlie  explanations  were*  distnssed  by  sonu*  of  us  who  had  seen  the 
affair  with  varying  o])inions.  From  what  we  knew  of  tlu^  island  situa- 
tion the  guerrilla  suggestion  was  discredited.  If  he  had  prodded  his 
oxen  as  viciously  as  in  somc^  instances  was  obs(^rv(Ml  the  punishment 
should  have  been  nH)re  logical  and  should  hav(*  consisted  of  a  similar 
case  of  ]>rodding  the  man  hims(df.  Tln^ft  seenuHl  hardly  a  sufticif^nt 
(explanation.  Tliere  were  not  wanting  thosc^  irri^verent  onc^s  who  argued 
that  if  the  offt^nse  w^as  insulting  an  officer  the  circumstances  shouhl 
be  very  carefully  examined  on  account  of  the  grave  difficulty  that  had 
been  (^xperienc  ed  by  more  than  one  to  refrain  from  committing  that 
offense  tln^nselves.  It  was  finall}^  agreed  that  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
caught  in  tlie  act  of  robbing  or  mutilating  tlu^  dead,  and  had  fought 
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viciously  wlicn  ;iri'('sl(Ml,  (lid'c  might  bc^  n  snniri(^n(  jusl  ilicalion  loj* 
(lie  lorliii'o  thai  he  had  un(h*r'j;()n('  and  lh('  carc^  wilh  wliicli  hc^  was 
guarded.  It  was  difiicult  to  conceive  of  another  possibk^  offcnsi^  of  suf- 
ficient gravity. 

My  lirst  call  in  the  aftiTuoon  Avas  at  thc^  ice  factory.  There  I  was 
told  by  employes  that  th(^  ])rlson(4'  was  a  rc^gular  liand  working  aboiil 
the  place,  loading  ice  carts  and  doing  other  unskiHed  labor.  He  was 
a  native  of  l?onc(\     It  was  explaincnl  to  me  that  he 

had  been  arrested  on  susi)ici()n   of  sodling  liquor  in      ^'^'^^^^  ^^*'  "I'HE 
....  .  ,,  .,.^  ,  \^,       ,:  '^       ^      ■  ,  AltltEST  AM) 

violation  ot  the  military  order.     Directly  across  the      puMSHMFNT 

road  from  the  factory  was  the  camp  of  th(^  First 
Kegiment  of  Volunteer  Enginec^rs,  whicli  had  arrived  a  few  days  b(^fore 
on  the  Chester.  I  was  told  that  Ihe  arr(\st  of  th(^  negro  had  btMm  made 
by  order  of  the  captain  of  1)  comjjany  of  that  regiment,  who  had  also 
directed  the  placing  of  him  in  the  cart,  and  that  the  ])risoner  had  been 
taken  to  the  quartc^rs  of  the  ])rovost  guard.  1  w(^nt  across  the  road 
and  asked  for  the  captain,  but  he  had  gone  out  into  the  country  willi 
a  detail  from  his  ow  n  company,  including,  as  far  as  I  could  huirn,  th(^ 
same  men  who  had  made  the  arrest. 

From  the  ice  factory  to  tlu^  old  lumbin*  J^^i'^l?  i^ow  used  by  tlu^ 
provost  guard,  is  about  two  miles.  Down  thiit  road  tln^  dc^sperado  had 
been  carted  in  tln^  manner  d(\scrib(Ml,  past  hundreds  of  Ann^rican 
soldiers  and  hundrcMls  of  ru(^rtori(iu(^nans,  who  were  thus  getting  an 
"object  lesson."  At  the  guardhouse  the  officer  in  command  was  hos- 
pitable. 1I(^  liad  not  sciui  tlu^  m^gro  himself  until  after  the  ])risoner 
had  been  released  from  liis  bonds  and  brought  into  the  courtyard.  But 
I  was  quite  at  liberty  to  see  and  qu(\stion  him  if  I  liked,  so  wx^  went 
into  the  room  used  for  ])risoners  and  1  had  a  talk  with  the  man.  Tlu^rc* 
was  little  that  it  was  worth  wliile  to  ask  hiu),  for  I  had  se(ui  him  at  a 
more  interesting  time.  Tie  told  me  that  he  was  born  in  Ponc(^  and 
that  he  had  worked  in  the  ice  factory  for  a  long  time.  lie  explaimMJ 
that  he  had  been  working  all  morning  loading  i(M»  into  carts  and  at  last 
stepped  to  th(^  door  to  g(^t  a  bn^ath  of  fresh  air.  Rome  soldiers  w(M'e 
there  and  an  otticiu',  one  of  whom  asked  hiui  if  any  liquor  could  be  ha<l 
there.  He  spokc^  no  English,  so  it  is  quit(*  possilih*  that  llu^y  did  not 
understand  his  answer  and  that  h(^  had  not  nmh^rstood  tlndr  qu(\sliou. 
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At  any  rate,  he  aj^serls  that  he  teUl  them  that  lie  supposed  they  eoiild 
get  liquor  somewhere  and  that  th(*y  then  arrested  him  for  selling  in 
violation  of  tlie  military  order,  lie  claimed  that  he  had  offered  no 
resistance  and  liad  done  nothing  with  contraband  goods.  His  protesta- 
tions may  be  of  little  valm^,  but  the  wt^ight  of  probability  seemed  to 
be  against  a  ni^gro  liand  in  an  ice  factory  selling  rum  to  the  army. 

The  i)rison(^r  was  at  work  carrying  water  when  J  saw  him.  There* 
was  no  certainty  when  he  wonld  be  tried,  or,  indecMl,  if  he  would  ever 
be  tried.  More  likely  he  would  be  held  for  a  feW'  days  at  work,  the 
charg(^  against  him  would  b(*  forgotten  by  the  man  who  made  the 
arrest;  the  provost  ottic(^r,  who  is  a  good  fellow,  will  decide  in  his 
capacity  as  judge  and  jury  that  the  punislnnent  is  sufticient  and  the 
ruertoriquenan  will  be  s(^t  free  with  a  rankle  in  his  breast  against  the 
means  of  justice  emi)loyed  by  the  Americans. 

It  was  my  desire  to  reach  San  Juan  as  soon  as  ])ossible,  in  order 
to  begin  certain  investigations  in  the  capital  where  most  of  tlu^  activi- 
ties of  the  island  are  centert^d.  To  do  this  it  w^as  nec- 
"'^^T.^  T^r^!^i\^^  essary  for  me  to  join  General  Brooke  at  (luayama  and 

CAPITAL.  ac( ompanj^  him  on  his  journey  across   tlu^  island  if 

that  would  b(^  |)(M'mitt(Ml.  Tlu^rc*  wc^'e  no  riiilways 
which  could  be  emiiloyed.  The  only  highway  between  tln^  north  and 
south  coasts  of  the  island  is  the  remarkabh^  military  road,  extending 
from  Ponce  to  San  Juan,  with  a  conne(*ting  brancli  from  Guayama, 
which  intersects  the  main  road  at  Cayey.  Many  misleading  maps  show 
railways  ramifying  across  tlie  island  in  great  number,  but  they  do  not 
exist  except  as  redated  in  a  following  chapter,  wdiich  describes  the  sys- 
tem in  detail.  Therefiue  I  drov(^  from  Ponce  to  Guayama  by  way  of 
G(Kimo,  a  journey  of  sonn^  sixty  mih^s,  and  S(*tthMl  down  then*  to  con- 
tinue* my  ])(*riod  of  waiting  in  more  conveni(*nt  acc(\ss  to  tin*  gtuieral 
whose  movemcuits  T  intcuided  to  watch. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Sei)tember  8,  General  Brooke  began 
his  progress  across  the  island.  Tie  was  accompanied  on  the  march 
by  his  personal  staff  and  two  troops  of  (*avalry  as  an  escort.  Follow- 
ing the  cavalry  came  a  train  of  forty  aruiy  wagons,  drawn  by  Amer- 
ican army  mules  and  guarded  by  American  infantry.  Four  ambulances 
loaded  with  civil  attiiclH\s  of  (}(*neral  Bro(d^e^s  head(iuarters  and  his 
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personal  staff  coiii])let(Ml  the  ofticial  cavalcade.     An  essc^itial  part  of 

it,  however,  was  eoiiiposed  of  four  carriages  bearing  a  little  group 

of  war  correspondents,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  operations  of  the 

army  thronghont  the  campaigns  in  Cuba  and  l*uerto  Kico,  and  now 

were  anxious  to  see  the  final  act  that  indicated  peace  instc^ad  of  war. 

The  march  across  the  island  began  at  ninc^  o'clock.    With  General 

Brooke  and  his  staff  rode  General  Fred  Grant  and  his  staff  as  an  escort 

through  the  first  few  miles  of  the  journe,y.      From 

Guayama  the  ascent  of  the  militarv  road  is  constant       «^^j^^^^  *  ^  ^ 

1,1  .     .         .  .      \  ^       .  M  X    JOURNEY  ACROSS 

by  a  considerable  grade  tor  at  least  twelve  miles,  at      puerto  RICO. 

the  end  of  which  distance  one  lias  reached  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,500  feet.  For  a  large  part  of  this  distance  the  road  is 
fortified  by  rifie-pits  and  intrenchments  commanding  it  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  In  some  instances  these  earthworks  were  in  positions 
altogether  inaccessible  from  the  road,  because  great  chasms  inter- 
vened. 

It  was  at  noon  of  the  first  day's  journey  that  the  first  Spanish 
forces  were  seen.  They  had  withdrawn  their  lines  since  the  receipt  of 
peace  news,  to  a  position  some  ten  miles  back  from  Guayama,  where 
they  lay  strongly  intrenched.  Word  had  been  sent  them  the  day  before 
tliat  General  Brooke  and  his  party  were  to  pass  on  this  day  by  per- 
mission of  Captain-General  Macias,  so  that  they  were  prepared  in  a 
measure  for  what  they  were  to  see.  As  we  drew  near  the  outposts  we 
saw  that  we  were  liemmed  in  between  two  rows  of  rifle-pits  lining 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  road,  which  here  lay  between  the  crests 
of  a  mountain  range.  Those  rifle-pits  may  have  been  empty  or  not.  We 
could  not  know.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  certainty  that  if  there  had  been 
any  desire  to  entrap  the  Americans,  they  were  safely  in  the  trap. 

General  Brooke,  with  his  personal  staff  riding  ahead,  reached  the 
litth*  group  of  Spanish  officers  drawn  up  to  meet  them.     There  was  a 
quick  exchange  of  formal  greeting  and  an  offer  of  hos- 
pitality, kind  enough  in  its  form,  but  by  no  means        ^f^t!!!^^  1^^ 

T  AMERICAN 

hearty.    Hundreds  of  Spanish  soldiers  were  lined  up  on    OFFICERS  MEET. 

either  side  of  the  road  to  watch  the  American  caval- 
cade pass.    There  was  a  halt  of  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
refreshments  were  offered  the  American  officers  by  the  Spanish  officers, 
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and  a  like*  h()S])iialii y  was  shown  tlu'  Amc^rican  soldiers  by  the  Spanish 
privates.  T\\e\\  (ifMu^ial  (irant  and  liis  statT  turned  back  toward 
Guayania,  whc^re  he  was  to  ri^nain  in  eonmuind,  while  General  Brooke 
and  his  J)ariy  eonlinued  norlliward. 

We  had  passed  the  Spanish  lino;  ami  wi^re  within  tlu4r  territory^ 
virtually  unsupported.  There  was  no  flag  of  truce  and  no  AnuTieau 
flag  earri(Ml  with  the  ])arty.  Tlu^  party  was  there  by  suffi^ranee  and 
the  eourtt^sy  of  the  Spanish  eaptain-^^tMun^al.  The  rest  of  the  journey 
was  through  tlie  enemy's  (H)untry.  We  eould  not  lielp  being  remindcHl 
of  the  exchanged  messages  between  one  Anu^'ican  conunander  and  on(* 
Spanish  commander  wliose  forces  were  facing  each  other  on  the  road 
at  the  time  the  new  s  of  peace  was  received.  Under  a  flag  of  truce  tln^ 
American  sent  WM)rd  to  the  Spaniai'd  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
notify  him  of  tlu*  signing  of  tlu^  protocol  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Quick  came  the  reply: 

"I  have  had  no  word  to  that  effect  from  the  captain-general 
of  Puerto  Kico.  If  the  American  commandeer  desires  to  be  assured 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  let  him  be  careful  to  remain  where  he  is." 

The  tirst  day's  march  of  General  Brooke  and  his  escort  ended  at  the 
town  of  Cayey,  wdu^re  the  military  road  from  San  Juan  branches  in 
two  directions,  om^  to  Poucm^  and  the  other  to  Guayama,  wh(uice  w(^ 
had  conu^  The  entrance  into  Caye,y  was  an  event  of  great  interest 
to  the  villagers  as  wcdl  as  to  the  strangers.  Thousands  of  Puerto- 
riqueiians  lined  the  streets  and  fell  in  behind  the  Americans  as  the  pro- 
cession passed.  The  little  boys  of  Puerto  llico  are  as  fond  of  a  military 
parade  as  are  the  youngsters  of  America  and  ran  as  eagerly  at  the 
sight  of  the  soldiers. 

To  the  people  of  Cayey,  as  well  as  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  the  size 

of  the  Americans  and  their  equipment  was  a  source  of  never-failing 

wonder.     "Gran  hombre,  gran  caballo!"  ^ve  heard  all  along  the  way. 

"Great  men  and  great  horses"  they  were  indeed,  meas- 

NATI\E  IMPRES-    ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  S])anish  standards.     No  such  horses  and  no 

SIGNS  OF  THE  *        ' 

AMERICANS.       ^^i<^di  sohli(*rs  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  island  before. 

General  Brooke  had  with  him  a  train  of  forty  army 
wagons  containing  thirty  days'  rations  and  thirty  days'  forage  for  his 
whole  expedition,  besides  camp  equipage  complete.    The  train  extended 
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alniosi  n  niih'  hdiiiid  IIm^  cnviahy  cscorl,  cncli  wnj^on  drawn  by  six  liip^c' 

AiiK'rican  army  nniles.      No  siicli  coininissary  sci'virc  ever  was  iiiaiii- 

iaiiuMl  by  the  KS])aiiisli  army  in  tlu^  ishind,  and  it  was  an  amazenuMil 

to  ibe  peopb\     Tlio  nnib^s  wor(»  not  ibo  b^ast  of  tbeir  wondor.     \Vb(Mi 

one  laid  back  liis  (^ars  and  kic  1v(m1  vieionsly,  tlie  crowd  scattered  as  if  a 

Ix'ast  of  pi'ey  bad  IxM^n  b^t  loose  in  tbe  tbronj^\     Altoj^c^tber  it  was  a 

valuabb^  im])r(^ssion  tbat  was  b^fl    n])on  tlie  minds  of  tin*  peopb^  and 

[\w  soldif^rs. 

Tiu^  se(M)nd  day's  march  broni^lit  (Jen(^ral  Brooke  and  his  ex])(Mli- 

tion  to  the  city  of  Catenas,  wln^re  similar  scenes  were  enacted  upon  bis 

arrival.  There  was  ai]  (n'id(^nt  diffc^x^nce,  however,  betw(HMi  the  feelini^s 

of  the  peopb^  of  tln^  two  towns.     Caj^na.s  is  notably  ])ro-Spanish  in  its 

H(^ntiment,  while  ('ay(\y  is  com])os(Ml  almost  entindy  of  native  Tuerto- 

]i(pienans.     In  both  ])laces  tlu^  prcssfnicf*  of  S])anish  garrisons  and  bnn- 

dreds  of  Si)anish  soldic^-s  in  tln^  sli'(H'ts  caused  tin*  crowd  to  be  a  silent 

on(^     Tln^rc^  was  no  disj)osition  to  cluH'r  (be  Americans  who  W(4'(^  pass- 

ini!^  through  wIkmi  such   enthusiasm   might  result  in 

trouble  the  dav  after  they  wer(^  gone.     Th(\se  Sijanish  ^        ' 

^  STKAN(;i]KS  WERE 

garrisons  wer(^  to  riunain  then*  for  an  indf^finite  tim(^        WELCOMFI) 

and  this  part  of  the  island  was  still  Spanish  tc^n'itory. 

It  was  easily  seen,  bowc^vcM*,  tbat  tln^  ])eo])l(^  of  ^'ay(\v  wen^  hap])y  in 

the  prospect  of  Anu^rican  dominance^,  while  numy  of  tln^se  of  Caguas 

resented  tln^  intrusion  in  sijence. 

In  eacli  town  as  tlu^  cavalcade  advancn^d,  the  eyes  of  all  tln^  on- 
hiokers  Avere  turned  u])on  the  comnianding  gi^neral  and  his  brilliant  staff 
mounted  on  sujK^rb  saddle-horses.  The  strap])ing  cavalrymen,  almost 
as  well  mounted,  were  the  nc^xt  centcu*  of  int(?r(  st.  Then  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  croAvd  that  thronged  each  sid(^  of  the  street  and  tilled  every 
porch  and  doorway  and  window.  "Una  sfuiorita  Americana,"  "An 
American  lady,''  and  Mrs.  White,  wlio  a(XM)m])ani(Hl  nu^,  was  the  object 
upon  which  every  eye  was  f(^cused.  Probably  few^  of  them  cn'cu'  had 
seen  an  American-woman  before  and  she  was  of  (piit(^  as  mucdi  interest 
to  them  as  even  the  general  of  the  army. 

A  third  day  of  progress  brought  (Uun^ral  Ilrooke  to  the  little 
f^uburban  city  of  Kio  I*iedras,  nine  miles  frinn  Ran  Juan,  the  capital, 
where  his  halt  was  made.    Captain-C^eneral  Mac^ias  had  don(*  him  the 
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fourtcsy  U)  olTer  his  own  coinitrv  hoiisi*,  a  most  aUractivo  n^sidenee,  at; 

tliis  place,  as  a  lionu^  for  the  Aiuerieaii  [general.    Th(^  troo])s  went  into 

eamp  in  a  field  a  mile  away,  while  the  offu'ers  qnartered  themselves  in 

the  nei<>hborini>  honsc^s,  GcMun-al  Brooke's  staff  r(Mnainin]i>  witli  him  in 

the  eaptain-generaFs  hons(\    For  the  next  few^  days  the  Anu^riean  eani|) 

was  the  scene  of  interest  for  ilioiisamls  of  th(^  peojde  of  Pnerto  Kieo 

as  well  as  many  of  th(^  Spanish  sohliers.     Tlie  eamp  was  an  ideal  one 

in  h)eation  and  arranj^eiiuMit.     It   was  Ix^antifully  kc^pt  iind  carefully 

])oliced,  so  that  it  served  as  a  nH)del  to  sliow^  wdiat  the  Americans  conhl 

do  when  th(\v  tri(Ml, 

Th(^  Spanish  AV(*re  not  tlu^  eiily  soldic^rs  who  had  had  an  im])res- 

sive  h^ssoii  on  I  hat  jonrney  a(*ross  Pueilo  Kico.     If  tlu\v  had  U^arniMl 

the  size  and  (^\cell(^nt  e(pnpnumt  of  American  soldiers, 

T«,ww!i.'!wd^  .^T.   ^'*^'  Americans,  too,  had  learned  morc^  ri^spect  for  their 
IMPRESSIONS  OF 
THE  SPANISH.      Spanisli  emmiy.     The  force  kept  in  Puerto  Kico  by 

Spain  w^as  a  selected  army,  of  the  highest  type  of 
soldiers  that  the  piMiinsnla  could  furnish.  It  was  well  equipped  and 
well  nurtured.  There  ^vas  no  such  hardship  and  poverty  to  be  under- 
gone as  that  wdiich  had  c^nfcH^bliMl  the  S])anish  army  in  Cuba.  They 
Avere  soldiers  in  the  genuim^  military  sens(^  of  th(^  word  and  quit(*  able 
and  willing  to  make  a  light  for  thcur  country. 

It  is  true  that  Spanish  garrisons  along  the  south  coast  of  tlie  islaud 
fell  back  after  the  landing  of  the  American  army  of  invasion  without 
very  strenuous  opposition.  But  the  conditions  were  perfectly  obvious 
to  one  who  studied  the  matter.  The  garrisons  at  Guanica,  Ponce  and 
Guayama  ^vere  detached  bodies,  remote  from  tlieir  supx)orts  and  facing 
an  overwhelming  landing  force.  When,  how^ever,  tliey  withdrew  to 
their  w^orks  in  the  mountains  the  condition  became  very  different.  The 
Spanish  army  in  I^uerto  Pico,  intrcuiched  as  it  w^as  in  the  mountains 
betw^een  Aibonito  and  Gayey  and  l)etwe(ui  Giuiyama  and  Cayey,  w^oidd 
have  offered  a  resistance  to  an  Anuuacan  advance  which  could  not  have 
been  overcome  witliout  an  enormous  loss  of  life  and  desperate  fighting. 

Those  mountain  defiles  w^ere  so  fortified  as  to  be  almost  impreg- 
nable. From  cliffs  and  liills  above,  aiiillery  and  machine  guns,  as  W(^ll 
as  rifles,  could  sweep  the  road  over  wdiich  an  advancing  force  must 
pass,  ^\\\\l  a  fire  that  wM)uld  be  simply  intolerable.     At  the  same  time 
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tlic  iiKvii  a(  tlu'  gnus  wcMild  be*  ;il)S()Iul(dy  concealed  tiud  ex(Miip(   from 
eveu  a  IJireat  of  <laiiger  in  many  inslaiices. 

The  systc^iM  of  rifle-pits  and  (earthworks  of  ail  sorts  guarding  the 
iiiilitaiy  road  througli  this  rangc^  of  mountains  was  so  j)^'i'^^'^'^   **^  ^*> 
compel  the  admiration  of  llie  Anunican  sohli(n's  and 
officers  who  caught  but  a  bai'e  gliui])S(^  of  it.     It  was       J>J^*^ENSE8  OF 

,     .,       ;.  .  ..  ...  THE  ROAD  ACROSS 

frankly  admit tinl  to  mc*  by  othc(»rs  ot  (l(^mM'al  l^rooki^'s       rj.jjj.  island. 

stuff  who  studied  the  situation  that  the  difficulties 
of  an  advance  across  the  island  by  this  road  wouhl  Imve  bcn^n  terrific. 
Tlu^  champaign  as  far  as  it  was  carried  was  simple  and  easy.    ^^\'  have 
rc^ason  to  be  thankful  that  pc^ace  intcu'vened  before  it  became^  ncHc^ssary 
to  force  a  i)assage  into  Aibonito  and  ( .'ayey. 

If  the  American  advance  had  successfully  passed  the  fortifications 
in  the  mountains,  there  would  have  been  no  other  obstacles  of  great 
consequence  until  the  city  of  Ran  Juan  itself  was  approached.  Then, 
liowever,  unless  an  American  fleet  had  reduced  tlie  city  hj  bombard- 
ment and  made  its  fortifications  untenable,  the  Americans  w^ould  have 
met  a  resistance  exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  In  anotln^r  chapter  I 
shall  d(»scribe  the  defc^nses  of  this  jx^fect  (^xample  of  an  ancient  waHed 
city  in  more  dt^tail.  Here  it  is  to  b(*  said  only  that  the  v\iy  is  on  an 
island  with  but  om^  ap])roach  available^  for  foi'ces  advancing  by  land. 
Th(e  rifle-pits  an<l  fortress(*s  guarding  the  bridges  are  of  the  most  perfect 
character  and  would  form  an  obstacle,  when  well  manned,  almost  in- 
surmountable for  infantry  and  cavalry.  It  is  a  question  even  if  suf- 
ficient artiller}'  could  liave  been  brouglit  across  the  island  to  make  an 
adequate  assault  on  the  city's  defenses  to  the  east.  Here  again,  then, 
there  must  have  been  great  loss  of  life  before  the  city  could  be  taken. 

Two  or  three  days  aftc^r  (Icuunal  Brooke  reached  Kio  Piedras,  tin* 
transport  Seneca,  with  Admiral  Schl(\y  and  Oeneral  (lordon  and  tlu^ii* 
slaffs,  arriv(Hl  in  tlu^  hai'bor  of  San  Juan.     The  UnitiMl  Htat(\s  cruis(M^ 
N(*w  Orleans  l)y  this  time  was  lying  in  the  harbor, 
near  the  Spanish  gunboat  Tsab(d  Segunda.      Salutes      ^l*^^I^«  ^^^^ 

,  ,    r  ,  ,     ,,  AMERICANS  EX- 

W(Te   exchanged   between    thesc^   vessels   and    Morro  (^jj^ynge  SALUTES, 

eastl(\    The  New^  Orleans  fired  an  admiral's  salute  of 

thirt(H^n  guns,  to  which  the  Tsabcd  Sc^gunda  responded.    Then  the  New 

Orleans  set  the  S])anish  flag  at  thc^  ])eak  and  saluted  it  with  thirteen 
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i^uiiy,  Avhich  salute  was  I'l^plitMl  jo  by  <)r(ler  of  Oapiaiii-iU^iH^ral  Macias 
iTom  Morro  caslh^  Diiriiii;'  Ihc^  arifMiioon  Admiral  Wclilej  ainl  (leni^al 
Gordon  came  ashore  and  look  nj)  liuvir  (luarters  at  Hotel  Inglat(^rra, 
to  remain  during  tln^  sessions  of  the  military  commission. 

About  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  Brooke  arrived  at 
the  Inglaterra  from  his  head(inart(^rs  in  Kio  IMedras  and  tlu^  three  com- 
missioners ^\in'i'  together*  for  tlu^  first  time.  In  my  San  Jnan  memor- 
anda for  September  7  I  find  the  following  account  which  I  wrote  tlu^ii 
of  an  incident  Avhich  may  be  of  inter(\st: 

^^Spanish  and  American  oilic^ials  in  this  island  hav(»  exchangcMl  pn^- 
liminary  formalities  and  assurances  of  their  mutnal  distinguislied  con- 
sideration and  regard.  All  that  is  h-ft  to  do  is  to  settle  the  arrang(^- 
ments  for  evacnation  by  the  fornu^r  for  the  i)lace  to  become  the  prop- 
erty of  tlie  United  States  in  fact.  Tlie  n(^w  tenant  is  not  disposed  to 
be  ])ressing  in  asking  the  old  one  to  move  out  too  hurriedly,  bnt  the 
proc(\ss  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

"For  the  last  few  days  I  have  In^en  abont  the  palace  of  the  captain- 
g(?neral  a  good  deal,  on  various  personal  and  otllcial  errands,  and  it  has 
been  impossible  not  to  feel  the  pathos  of  the  situation  as  it  affects 
man,y  persons  wlum  one  stops  to  consider  the  j)ersonal  equation  in  it. 
This  phase  of  the  matter  was  brought  most  forcibly  to  mind  yesterday^ 
when  the  first  formal  call  was  made,  the  victors  seeking  the  vanquished 
in  the  halls  that  were  so  soon  to  b(^  transferrcMl.  Not  many  were  favored 
with  a  sight  of  this  particular  event  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
reconstruction,  and  those  who  wer(^  present  will  not  forget  it. 

^Mbout  half-past  three  I  went  to  the  palace  to  have  a  cable  mes- 
sage passed  by  the  censor,  a  privilege  which  the  Spanish  officials  still 

reserve.     The  official  interpreter  first  reads  the  mcs- 
DEM^INOS  WITH    ^^^^^^  ^^.j^^,^  ^j^j^  ^^^^.jj^  .^  ^^  j^^  g^^j^^  through,  and,  hav- 

CENSOR.  ^^^^  familiarized  himself  with  what  is  desired  to  be 

s(Mit,  takes  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  island  gov- 
ernnn^nt,  virtually  a  cabinet  ministiM*  in  local  affairs,  and  reads  it  to 
him  in  Spanish,  translating  as  he  goes.  Once  approved,  the  message 
is  stamped  on  tlu^  back  of  (^ach  slun^t  over  which  it  extends,  the  last  one 
is  signed  by  tlu^  scM-n^tary,  and  llie  formality  is  over.  The  secretary  in 
not  exacling  now,  and  litth^  is  foi-bidd(^n  to  l>e  sent,  but  the  labor  of 
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tlie  joiirnoj  to  llio  palace  and  tiie  delays  of  waiting  there  are  soiue- 
tiuies  annoying. 

"Yest(*rday  tlu^  interpreter  told  nie  tliat  tlu^  I5ritish  consul  was 
witli  the  secretary  and  it  would  be  n(H-(^ssary  to  wait.  M(^anvvhile  we 
talked  of  those  things  in  tlie  United  States  and  those  books  in  Englisli 
wliich  the  intivrpreter  knew  from  his  ti'av(M  and  study,  and  we  were 
having  a  v^ery  j)l(>asant  lilth*  visit  of  our  own  wlnui  tlie  rattle  of  car- 
I'iagc^  wheels  was  heard  on  the  pav(unent  outside.  It  was  the  arrival 
of  the  American  coniniission(us. 

^^Out  of  the  olhce  I)oU(mI  the  S(H*r(rlai'y,  down  the  hall,  and  up  the 
stairs,  to  rc^ach  tin/  gi'and  salon  above  before  tin*  Am(uicans  should 
(utiT.  Th(^  int(U'])ret(4'  foll()\\ed  in  haste.  Th(^  ch^ks  and  tin*  under- 
sccji^taries  lined  up  in  the  entrance  hall  to  sec^  the  distinguished 
visitors,  who  wer(^  halting  at  tlu^  entrance^  until  they  should  all  be  out 
of  tluur  carriag(\s  and  arrangiMl  in  propc^r  ordi^r  of  [)r(H{Ml(^nce.  The 
undc^r-secretary  turned  to  me  in  hasten 

"  ^Do  you  know   which   is  Admiral   Schley?'   h(^  asked   hurriedly, 
anxious,  like  all  the  otlnu's  here,  to  see  the  man  who  destroyed  Cervera^s 
Heet.     I   pointed   out   the   admiral,    and   then    the   other   members   of 
the   commission   and   the   distinguished   oftic(^rs   who 
accompanied  them.    As  tlie  last  of  the  scorc^  of  Ann^r-    "^^^^^  INTEREST 
leans  in  uniforni  passed  down  the  luill  and   turned  ^dmh^j^^i,  sCHLEY. 
up  the  stairs,  the  s(uitries  closing  in  behind  them  to 
prcA'ent  the  entrance  of  any  one  (dse  to  tlie  i)alace,  he  turned  to  me 
again  with  a  signal  to  advance,  and  wc^  walked  up  the  stairs  behind 
them. 

"The  suite  of  rooms  in  wliich  tln^  ca])tain-g(Uieral  re(*eived  the 
eminent  callers  consisted  of  three  lofty  chamb(^rs,  conne(*tiiig  by  Avide 
arched  doorways  and  ext(^nding  all  th(^  way  across  the  west  face  of  that 
wing  of  the  palace.  The  first  was  an  ante-room,  into  wliich  Ave  were 
ushered,  and  from  it  the  commissioners,  with  tlieir  staff  officers  and 
interpreters,  passed  into  the  middle  one,  where  Caivtain-General  Macias 
awaited  them  with  his  own  staff.  Tlieri^  was  a  significant  circumstance 
visible  at  once.  The  moment  the  Spanish  officers  saw  the  throng  of 
Auiericans  crowding  the  ante-room,  preparatory  to  entering  the  next 
apartment,  they  moved  on  into  the  next  room,  the  third  and  last  of  the 
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jsuite,  nor  did  ihvy  again  enter  the  elianiber  wliere  the  eaM  wan  actually 
in  progress. 

"Captain-General  Macias  waited  ah)ne  Avilli  his  interpretc^r  in  thi- 
middle  room  of  the  thrcn*  for  the  Americans  to  advance.  Thc^y  were 
ushered  toward  him,  the  introdnelions  were  made  formally,  but  rajudiv, 
and  the  crowd  formed  into  groui)s  for  conversation.  On  tlu^  wc\st  wall 
of  (he  chamber,  and  between  two  windows,  hung  a  grc^at  portrait  of 
the  queen  regent  of  t*^pain.  Under  this  stood  a  sofa  with  room  enough 
for  three  to  be  seated  on  it,  and  tliis  was  the  ei^nter  of  attraction. 
Major-General  Brooke  sat  in  the  center,  with  Captain-General  Macias 
at  his  left  and  his  own  in((4pr(*t(M'  at  the  right.     In 

x^v/tif  tv/.i..  ^  chair  at  the  end  of  the  sofa,  and  so  n(^\t  to  tlu^ 
COURTESIES.  Spanish  com  m  anchor,  was  Ri^ar- Admiral  Schley, 
J>rigadier-()eJU4'al  Michael  Sheridan,  (ieniM-al 
l^nxdve's  chief  of  staff,  nvxl  b(\vond.  I'rigadic^r^iiMieral  Gordon  w;is 
seated  at  the  right  of  General  r»rook(^'s  inlerprc^tei*,  and,  willi  Ihis 
crescent  as  a  center  of  inleresi,  tlu^  other  Americans  weri^  seated  fa(  int; 
them. 

"During  the  fifteen  minut(\s  through  wliich  tlie  call  extended,  tli(^ 
ante-room  was  occu])ied  by  lialf  a  dozen  S])anish  offic(^rs,  who  sur 
rounded  nu^  and  sought  information  concerning  the  idc^ntity  of  tln^  vari- 
ous Anu^ricans.  Schley  was  tlie  om*  of  grc^'itc^st  inlerest  to  them,  aii<l 
h(*  was  studied  lan^nly  (^nough  that  tluw  will  all  know  him  th(^  iwxi 
time.  Tlier(^  rcunained  no  doubt  aftc^r  my  conversation  with  tluMU,  wiiai 
they  thought  of  tlu^  relativ(^  work  of  American  sliips  in  the  divstrucliuii 
of  the  fleet  of  Gervera,  and  tlie  place  wIu^ih^  the  (^redit  Ixdonged.  Tluy 
were  exceedingly  interf^stinl,  too,  to  know  that  Gem^ral  Sheridan  is  the 
brother  of  the  Phil  Shc^ridan  whos(^  name  they  knew  so  well.  Tlicy 
Avere  gem^rous  in  their  comi)]inH^nts  conci^rning  tlie  tine-looking  men  in 
the  staff  and  Averc^  in  ovovy  way  civil  and  friendly.  One  of  the  officers 
said  to  me  tliat  he  felt  soiry  for  thos(^  who  had  withdi'awn  into  the 
ihird  room,  because  th(\v  had  no  one  in  reach  who  conld  name  to  them 
the  difl'erent  Americans  in  the  party. 

"It  seems  wortli  while  to  say  here  that  tlu^  only  other  American 
present  at  the  ceremony  except  those  ofli(M^rs  of  the  army  and  navy  in 
the  commission  or  on  the  staff  of  the  commissioners  was  Mr.  T.  Dart 
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Walker,  the  special  artist  for  llai'ix^r's  W  (H'ldy,  wlio  was  able  to  obtain 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  scene.  No  other  newspaper  correspondents 
were  in  the  palace." 

A  day  later  Captain-General  Macias  returned  the  call  of  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  and  then  (he  work  of  drawing  up  the  plans  for  the 
Spanish  evacuation  of  the  island  began.    At  the  end 
of  one  week  there  was  ])(vrc(M)tibh*  progress  and  every-  ^^^I'^'^^^^-^^l^^^'*^*^^^!^ 
.1-  •  Ai  n  1  /\  MACIAS 

thing  was  running  as  smoothly  as  couhl  be  expected.     j^ivKES  A  CALL. 

At  last  the  labors  were  completed  and  finally  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  lioisting  of  the  American  flag  over  8an  Juan  and  the 
complete  and  permanc^nt  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

American  men-of-war  and  Anu^rican  transports  by  this  time  had 
entered  the  harbor  of  the  capital  to  take  ])art  in  the  quic^t  and  digniti(Ml 
ceremony.  On  October  IS,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  11th  infantry,  with 
two  batteries  of  tin*  5th  artillery,  landc^l.  The  latter  proceeded  to 
Morro  castle,  which  was  to  be  occu]>i(Hl  as  a  fortress,  while  the  infantry 
lined  up  on  the  docks.  It  was  a  holidtiy  for  San  Juan  and  there  were 
many  people  on  the  streets.  IJear  Adnural  Schley  and  General  Gordon, 
accompanied  by  their  staffs,  proceeded  to  the  governor's  palace  in  car- 
riages. 

The  11th  infantry  reginuMit  and  band,  with  troop  H  of  the  fJtIi 
United  States  cavalry,  thc^n  nuirched  through  the  streets,  and  foruuMl 
in  the  scpmre  ()])posit(^  the  palaces  At  11:40  A.  M.  (ieneral  Brooke, 
Admiral  Schley  and  General  Gordon  came  out  of  the  palace  with  nuiny 
officers  and  formed  on  the  right  sid(^  of  the  s(]uare.  The  street  beliind 
the  soldiers  Avas  thronged  Avith  townspeopUs  who  stood  waiting  in  dead 
silence. 

At  last  the  city  clock  struck  the  hour  of  12,  ami  tlu^  crowds,  almost 
breathless,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fiag  poh^,  watcluMl  for  develop- 
ments.    At  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  from  Morro, 
Major    Dean    and    Lieutenant    Castle,    of    General    ^^^''^^'^J^-^^'  ^^^'^^^ 
Brooke's  staff,  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes,  while  the      puERTO  RICO. 
band  played  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner.''    All  heads 
were  bared,  and  the  crowds  cheered.    Fort  Morro,  Fort  San  Cristobal 
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and  the  Uiiitcnl   HliUcs  rcvi^uu^  ciil  ter  xManuiiit;-,  Ivini^  in   {\w  harbor, 
lired  tweuty-oiie  gnns  each. 

Senor  Munoz  liivera,  who  was  ])ri*si(hMit  of  the  ree(MU  antononiist 
council  of  Ksecr(^tari(s^,  and  othivr  oilicials  of  (lie  hite  insuhjr  governnn^ut 
wc^re  jjresent  a(  th(^  ])roc(HHlin<j,s. 

(>)n^i;ratuhitions  and  handsliakini;  ainoni;  tlu^  Aniericun  olTicers  fol 
h>\ve<l.  r>nsii;n  Ivini;'  lioisled  lln^  stars  and  slripivs  on  the  Intend(Miciji, 
but  all  other  (lags  on  the  various  |uil)lic  bnihlin<;s  were  hoisted  by  mili- 
tary oflici^rs.  Siniultan(M)nsly  \n  ith  tlu»  raising'  of  tlu'  tlaii,  over  the  cm|)- 
tain-j^c^neral's  ])alace  many  others  werc^  hoistcKl  in  dilT<vrent  parts  of 
the  city. 

(lencvral  (Iny  \.  IhMiry,  the  military  ^ovi^rnor  of  Puerto  Rico,  took 
char*;e  of  tin*  administration  of  island  affairs  without  diday,  (udistini; 
th(^  l)eo])le  of  ])r(uninenc(^  locally  in  tin/  duties  of  governnuuit  as  fully 
as  possible.  '\\'elcominu'  the  Ann^rican  inllnenc(^  as  lu^artily  as  they  did, 
th(^  p(M)pl(*  hxdaHl  forward  to  the  tinu^  wlu^n  th(w 
l>l:Eim)RIQlTENA>S^,^^^^j,^^  1^^^  .^^^^^^^^^  d(>tinitely  to  tln^  ridations  of  citizen- 

VSPIKATIONS  ^Jiip-  A  convention  was  In^ld  in  San  Juan  at  the  call 
of  (U^n(^ra]  Ikniry,  at  which  d(d(^<4at(\s  wer(^  ])r(»s(*nt 
fi'om  all  tln^  impoitard  towns  of  the*  island.  Tln^v  decdarcMl  (enthusias- 
tically for  h'i^(^  trad(^  with  the  t^nit(Ml  Statics,  ^'omi)ulsory  education 
and  territorial  organization,  with  a  view  to  c^nrly  statehood  for  the 
inhabitants  on  the  same  basis  as  tln^  citizf^ns  of  thc^  other  states  of  th(^ 
Tnion. 

Exce])t  for  a  slight  feeding  of  iri-itation  among  the  people  of  Puerto 
lkicr>  at  what  tlu^y  consid(^r(Hl  tln^  uniUMessarily  |)rolong(Ml  stringcuicv 
of  the  military  rule,  this  was  tlu^  condition  of  affairs  in  ru{?rto  llico 
fi-om  th(^  tinu^  pi^ace  cann^  until  a  mor(*  d(*tinit(*  form  of  government  was 
under  discussion  by  congrc^ss  to  be  enactcMl  for  tlu^  island. 


A  COLORED  BELLE  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

ilurt-  of  Afiiraa  milli  Spanish  hhuwl  is  not  foiin.l  in  all  of  the 
of  white  people  ln»l<l  tlii-mselves  as  strictly  in  their  ,.wn  s.u'it 
^*  .^oloreil  uirl  is  r,f  the  higher  Ivpe  of  that  la.^e. 


The  pro|>le 
street  Inickstt-i-  ti 
lliey  carry  usual h 
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rrt..  Rir,,  i-ire  iis   foii.l  nf  c<mli-iii,tnrrv  as  our  i.wik      I:  i 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

PUERTO  RICO,  ITS  CITIES  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Mountain  Ranges  and  Peaks  of  Puerto  Rico — The  Island  Well  Watered  by  Rivers — 
Condition  of  the  Harbors — Perfection  of  the  Climate — Healthfulness  of  the 
Island — Land  and  Sea  Breezes — Exemption  from  Hurricanes — Minerals  and 
Mineral  Springs — The  Adjacent  Islands — Vieques  or  Crab  Island — Culebra — 
Mona — Population  of  Puerto  Rico — The  City  of  San  Juan  and  Its  Fortifications 
— Public  Buildings  and  Streets — Ponce,  the  Southern  Port — Other  Cities  of  the 
Island — The  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Interior — Characteristics  of  the  People 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

VISITOKK  from  llie  iriiiitMl  Slat(\s  arc^  lik(^ly  to  reaeli  tlu^  island 
of  riierto  Ivico  bj  way  of  oue  of  two  ports,  San  Juan  Baulista  tie 
l^ieito  Kico,  the  eapilal,  or  Tonee,  llie  largest  eity.  By  wliicli- 
ever  avenue  the  island  is  entc^red,  the  first  j2,linipse  the  stranger  will 
have  is  that  of  the  mountains.  The  Sierras  extend  the  length  of  the 
island  from  east  to  w^est,  forming  a  great  baekbone  ridge,  from  w^hich 
rivers  flow  both  north  and  south  into  the  sea.  The  ascent  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains  is  gradual,  both  on  the  north  and  the  south  until 
the  foothills  are  reaeluMl,  when  the  slopes  become  more  precipitous. 
All  of  the  ranges  are  heavily  wooded  or  cultivated,  so  that  tlie  aspect 
is  beauiifully  green  from  ev(^ry  ])()int  of  view\  The  highest  peak  in 
the  island  is  El  Yumpji*  or  the  anvil,  variouslj^  stated  as  from  3/)00  to 
5,100  feet  in  height.  No  accurate  measurement  has  been  made.  It  is 
situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  not  many  miles  from 
('ape  San  Juan,  and  is  visible  from  the  s(*a  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
J^cventy  miles.  Therc^  are  si^vi^ral  other  peaks  of  height  ranging  from 
2,500  to  4,000  feet. 

The  central  mountain  range,  (wtending  from  east  to  west,  divides 
the  island  into  two  une(]ual  portions,  the  larger  one  to  the  north.  In 
tlie  eastern  half  of  tlu*  island,  howcn^^r,  tlu^  range  divides  and  incloses 
«i  Uirge  part  of  the  province  of  (Juayama  in  a  gin^at  interior  valley.  All 
^>f  the  rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  througli  deep  valleys  which 
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they  have  eroded     Mo8t  of  tlie  harbors  ar(^  situatiHl  at  the  nioiilhs  of 

these  rivers,  and,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  are  complicated  by 

harbor  bars,  which  make  entranc(^    and    navigation 

rruJ^^^TTv!!^*^^^^      Homewhat  ditticult.     In  an  island  of  this  size    it   is 

AND  KIYERH.       l^^^i'^Ty  to  b(^  (^\i)ected  that  many  lakes  of  conse(|\ienct^ 

would  be  found,  altliongh  tlu^re  are  sev(^ral  small  on(^s 

along-  the  north  coast.     Nature  has  been  generous,  howtn^er,  with  rivers 

and  the  island  is  marvelously  well  watered.    In  the  small  area  of  hsss 

than  4,000  square  miles  Uwre  are  nearly  fifty  rivers  flowing  into  Uu^ 

sea,  besides  countless  rivulets  and  streams. 

Seventeen  of  these,  taking  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  cross  tla^ 
valleys  of  the  north  coast.  Some  of  these  are  navigable  for  six  or  eiglit 
miles  from  their  mouths,  for  schooners  and  small  coasting  vessels.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  sucli  large  bodies  of  water  can  be  col- 
lected in  so  short  a  course.  Tlie  Loisa  river,  the  Manati  river,  th(^ 
Trabajo  river  and  the  Arecibo  river  are  very  deep  and  broad.  The 
rivers  of  Bayamon  and  Piedras  flow  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  and 
are  also  navigable.  From  Arecibo  river  to  Manati,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  a  fresh-w^ater  lagoon,  navigable  for  small  vessels  through  the 
whole  of  its  extent,  runs  parallel  with  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  sliore. 

The  rivers  of  the  north  coast  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
of  the  south  coast,  where  the  climate  is  dryer  and  the  rains  less  fre- 
quent. Nevertheless  the  south,  west  and  east  coasts  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  and,  although  in  some  seasons  it  does  not  rain  for  several 
months  on  tlie  south  coast,  the  rivers  are  never  dry.  Probably  there  is 
no  land  of  corresponding  size  anywhere  in  the  world  that  is  bettei' 
watered  than  the  island  of  Puerto  Eico. 

The  harbors  of  Puerto  Rico  have  not  been  developed  and  improviHl 
as  they  will  be  under  an  American  regime,  there  being  but  few  of  spe- 
cial merit  at  present.     San  Juan,  the  capital,  has  the 
NUMBER  AND       ^^^,^^  harbor  of  the  island  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
THE  HARBORS,     ^^  <^^t  Indies.     Of  late  years  some  improvements  have 
been  made  by  dredging,  so  that  there  is  now  excellent 
deep-water  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size.     The  port  is  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  north  w^inds  by  the  hill  upon  whicb 
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ihi^  city  staiKls  and  V(\ss(^Is  arc^  ix^rfVctly  siM-urc  vwn  duriiii;  i\w  liuiri- 
caiie  months.  The  entrance  to  tlie  port  is  narrow,  liowev(T,  and  r<M[nires 
a  pilot. 

The  city  of  Aguadilla  has  a  small  cov(*  and  Mayaguez  h:;s  also 
uu  open  roadstead,  which  is  sonn^what  Ixdier  protiH'tcMl.  Th{^  bays 
and  harbors  which  abonnd  on  the  south  coast  are  surroundcHl  by  man- 
groves and  coniplicat(Ml  by  rcn^fs,  so  that  tln^  only  ones  where  vessels 
of  considerable  drr.ft  can  (^nter  are  Gnanica  and  Toiice.  The  first  of 
lliese,  which  is  the  w(n;!(^rnmost  harbor  of  the  south  coast,  is  easy  of 
acc(  :>s  and  complet(dy  lanldocked,  affording-  ])erfect  shelter  for  ves- 
sels drawing'  twenty-on(^  fe(^t  of  water  and  ui>wards.  There  nn^  no 
A^harves,  however,  for  tlie  village  of  Gnanica  has  no  outward  trade 
and  Yauco  does  not  carry  on  sufTicient  trade  to  be  of  much  consequence. 

The  port  of  Ponce  is  but  little  protected  from  southerly  winds  and 
is  by  no  means  the  bi^st  of  harbors.  Nevertludess  tlu^  volunu^  of  traffic 
of  this  city  has  been  great  enougli  to  draw  considerable  shipping  into 
this  port.  The  port  of  Jobos,  southwest  of  Guayama,  is  a  large  and 
well-inclosed  bay,  but  there  has  been  no  business  and  no  town  dinel- 
oped  on  its  shores.  Its  convenience  and  depth  would  suggest  that  siuni^ 
day  an  im])ortant  businc^ss  center  would  be  established  there.  The 
port  of  Guayama  at  ]iresent  is  Arroyo,  whicli  is  little  more  than  an 
open  roadstead  wlu^ie  the  surf  always  washes.  Tlie  only  ports  of  any 
(onsequence  on  the  east  coast  are  Fajardo,  where  two  little  islands 
close  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  offer  compU^te  shelter  to  vessels,  and 
Hiimacao. 

The  (dimate  of  IMierto  liico  is,  perhaps,  the  linest  of  all  the  islands 

of  the  West   Indi(^s.     The  temperature,  as  would  b(^  expectcnl  in   the 

ti()[)ics,  is  high  both  summer  and  winter,  in  com])ari- 

son  with  that  of  more  nortliern  lands.    Nevertheless,     "^*^^'^  CI.imate 

.    .  OF 

)t  is  not  so  severe  as  to  be  trying  upon  any  except  those      puEIlTO  RICO 

AvLo  suffer  especialh^  from  hot  weather.     The  north 

ccc.st  has  an  advantage  over  the  south  coast  in  this,  as  in  the  matter 

ci"  rains  and  rivers.    All  summer  it  is  swept  by  the  northeast  breezes 

i'vom  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  thus  moderating  its  heat  materially. 

Hie  south  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  its  breezes  from  the  Caribbean 

!^  ^n  and  farther  into  the  tropics.    For  myself  I  can  aTirm  that  the  sum- 
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wwv  s(»as(>H  in   IMk^iIo  Kico  alTonliMJ  nu^  inon^  ('oinlorl    iliaii  the  corrc- 
spoiuliiij;- season  in  Chiea^o  has  donc^  niany^  many  linu^s. 

In  San  Juan  ih(^  l(»in])eratnre  ran*ly  rises  above  eii;lity-six  dej^Tec^s 
in  1h(^  shade,  nor  does  it  sink  below  iirty-nlne  degrees.  Tlie  liiglu^si 
])oint  ever  reaelied  in  the  hist  live  yi^ars  is  ninety-two  degrees.  The  hot 
sc^ason  S(^ts  in  abont  July  1  and  hists  till  the  latter  i)art  of  Sept(Mnb(M'. 
The  rainy  S(*asoii  eoninnvnees  one  month  later  and  lasts  two  months 
longer.  Even  i^arliei*  than  that,  how(^V(M',  rains  b(\gin  snltieic^ntly  (o 
A\al{T  the  erops  and  slimulati^  natni'e  to  r^^narkabh'  producliven{*ss. 

During  tlu^  hot  season  (lu^  morning  hours  ai'e  tlu^  most  trying  pari 

of  the  day.     ]\v  t(^n  o'clock,  however,  the  S(^a  bre(»ze  brings  r(di(^f  and 

lite  becomes  thoroughly  comfortable  again.     r]v(Mi  in  the  rainy  S(^ason 

the  showers  are  not  as  constant  as  many  p(H)i)le  imagine.     Thc^rt^  are 

frecpuMit   l)rief  rain   storms   of  considerable   vioh^ncc 

(:HARA<TEKISTJ(S  .^^^^  ^j^^,^^  ^^^^  ^j,^.  (dinars  again  with  surprising  rapid- 

OF  THL  .  1.11.  /'I'll 

KVINV  SFASON      ^^^'    ^^  ^  ^^'  island  is  one  mass  oi  hills  and  tlu^  natural 

drainage  is  ju^rfect,  the  torrents  of  rain  disap])ear  into 
th(^  wat(4'  courses  as  suddenly  as  they  cauu^  and  (W(^rything  is  dry 
again,  as  Avell  as  greener  and  fresher  for  the  sliower  bath.  A  wetting 
from  such  a  shower  in  such  a  climate  briugs  no  chill  and  if  a  changi^ 
of  clothing  be  im])ossible  the  light  garments  dry  <juick]y  on  the  body, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  r(M)]de  pay  Xi'vy  little  attention  altogetlu^r 
to  the  rains  in  Puerto  Kicc'. 

I  have  be(Mi  speaking  of  the  climate  in  tin*  cities  and  along  the 
coast,  where  Americans  are  most  likely  to  be.  It  is  imi)ossible,  how- 
(^v(^r,  to  generalize  on  the  subject  of  climat(^,  (^v(^n  in  an  island  no  larger 
than  Puerto  IJico.  Tn  the  mountains  thi^  inhabitants  enjoy  the  cocdness 
of  spring  the  yc^ar  around,  thanks  to  tlieir  altitude,  even  when  the  val- 
leys are  the  hotti^st.  This  difference  of  elevation  makes  it  possible  to 
s(dect  a  resi(hun'(^  in  almost  any  temperature  desired  and  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  island  are  so  variiul  that  there  is  something  suit- 
able for  i'Yvvy  m^ighborhood. 

Puerto  liico  is  oiu^  of  the  most  lu^althful  islands  in  the  world.  With 
ordinary  caution  and  diet,  particularly  as  to  the  eating  of  tropical 
fruits,  and  if  carc^  is  taken  not  to  sleep  in  a  draught,  no  fears  need 
b(^  (Mitertained  of  f(^v(^rs  and  other  dis(Mises  peculiar  to  the  tropics,    Al- 
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though  i)\w  woiihl  su])p()S(^  Ihjit  all  the  large*  islands  in  the  tropics  c^ijoj 
the  same  climate,  yet  Jamaica,  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba  experience^  a 
much  higln^r  mortality  than  that  of  IMierto  Ivico,  and  that  is  the  best 
test.    The  small  islands  of  the  West  Indices,  some  of  them  destitute  of 
wood  and   high   mountains,   which   Iiave   a  powerful 
effect  in  atti'acting  clouds,  suffea*  much  from  drought.         in.LSSiN(iS 

OF  TIIF 

The  land-brec^ze  is  an  advantage  which  the  large  i,^]vd  jjkeeze. 
ishmds  derive  from  the  inequality  of  their  surface*, 
for  as  soon  as  the  sea-breeze  di(\s  away,  the  hot  air  of  the*  valleys,  being 
rarified,  ascends  toward  the  top  of  tlie  mountains  and  is  there  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  making  it  heavy  again.  It  then  d(*sc(uids  back  to 
the  vaHeys  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  llence  a  night  wind,  bloAving 
on  all  sides,  from  the  land  toward  the  sliore,  is  felt  in  all  the  mountain- 
ous countries  within  the  Torrid  zone*. 

Violent  w^ind  storms  and  hurrican(\s  have  benm  unknown  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  many  years.  The  last  one  of  any  consequence  was  that  of 
1825,  which  destroyed  several  towms  and  caused  much  damage  to 
agriculture.  The  hurrican(\s  of  the  AVest  Indies,  which  are  so  dreadc^d 
by  mariners  and  by  the  people  on  shore  alike,  seem  to  have  left  Pnerto 
Kico  almost  exempt.  Earthquakes  are  somewhat  frequent,  but  not 
violent  or  of  great  c^onsequene  e.  llain  storms  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season  are  sometinu^s  very  viohuit,  danuiging  bridges  and  groAving  crops 
along  the  streams  into  which  they  drain.  This  is  almost  the  only  ex- 
ception to  nature's  kindness  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Kico. 

The  pleasantest  time  of  year  for  an  Americiui's  visit  to  the  island 
is  after  the  rainy  season  ends  in  the  late  fall.  At  that  time  the 
weather  begins  to  be  clear  and  fine  and  every  condition  is  favorable 
to  the  most  (H)nrfortable  travel  in  the  island. 

Puerto  liico  is  by  no  means  rich  in  minerals.    Galena  is  mined  at 

La  Ilosita,  in  the  province  of  Guayama;  gold  is  washed  in  various 

streams,  lignite  is  found,  and  there  are  various  salt 

ponds  which  are  worked  commercially.     Copper  and      »^^I>1^'^EL0PE1) 
:  ,  .    .    "      ,  .  .  MINERAL 

u'on  are  reported  to  exist.    There  are  varnuis  mimn'al         wealth, 

springs   of   healing   virtue,   particularly    the   famous 

Bancs  de  Coamo.    The  sulphur  baths  of  (iuintana,  near  Ponce,  and  the 

springs  of  JTuana  Diaz  are  notable  locally  among  the  islanders. 
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There  are  scncn-al  caves  of  coiisicli^rable  size.  T\w  most  notable 
one  is  that  of  Agnas  Buenas,  which  sliows  conehisively  the  vohanic 
()rii>iii  of  the  ishuul.  It  is  tortnons,  with  de(^i)  reeessivs,  but  the  myriads 
of  bats  inliabiting  it  rendc^r  a  visit  far  from  ]deasant.  The  names  ot 
other  eaves  arc^,  th(^  '^Cave  of  the  Dead/'  in  Utna(h);  Consejo  eave,  in 
Areeibo,  and  tlie  eave  of  dales. 

Adjacent  to  Pnerto  Kico  on  the  (^ast,  west  and  south  arc  several 
little  islands  which  beloniii;  to  the  colony  |L»'(^of»Taphically  and  the  owncM^- 
ship  of  which  we  inherit  from  the  Spanish.  The  lar-cst  of  tln^se  is 
fsln  de  Vieques  or  Crab  island,  wliich  li(\s  dircn-tly  (^ast  of  TucTto  Ilico, 
thirtcH^n  miles  from  the  port  of  Ilumacao.  This  island  is  twenty-ojK^ 
liiih^s  lon<;'  and  six  miles  wide,  with  a  cliain  of  mountains  divivlin^  it 
through  its  entire  length.  Tlu^  highest  of  these  mountains  reaches  an 
eh^vatioii  of  1,000  f(^et,  Mount  Pirata  at  the  west  cnid,  but  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient elevation  to  protect  the  valleys  from  the  tropical  storms  that  sonu^- 
tim(\s  reach  the  island  after  they  liave  SAve])t  througli  the  Oaribbees. 
Th(^  soil  is  very  fertile.  All  the  frrats  and  veg(4abl(\s  which  may  be 
grown  in  the  West  Indies  will  flourish  here,  and  ev(^n  now,  under  ex- 
tremely adverse  circumstances,  sugar  is  cultivated  and  cattle  rais(Ml 
with  profit.  The  mountains  are  covercnl  with  forests  of  timber.  The 
products  of  the  island  Avould  find  markets  at  Poni^e  and  St.  Thomas 
if  not  in  the  UnitcMl  States. 

About  (>,000  persons,  white  and  black,  (M)mpos(^  the  population  of 
Vieques.    The  capital,  Isabella  Segunda,  is  in  tlie  middle  of  the  north 
coast,  its  harbor.  Port  Mula,  being  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the 
island.    Like  all  harbors  on  this  side  it  is  unsafe  for  anchorage  during 
northerly  gales,  but  Port  de  Arenas  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  around  the  end  of  the  island,  while  on  tlie  south  are  the  inlets 
of  Ferro,  Mosquito  and  Peal.     Some  years  ago  there  were  two  im- 
porting and  exporting  liouses  of  importance  at  Isa- 
'    '^     ij        b(dla  Segunda,  and  the  now  vacant  warehouses  are 
OF  YIEQUE8.       ^^^  good  repair,  awaiting  the  advent  of  some  enter- 
jmsing   American,  who   will   buy  them   for   a  song. 
Business  was  ruined  on  the  island  because  of  a  long  drought  and 
under  the  pressure  of  enormously  high  duties  on  foreign  imported 
goods  the  trade  has  decreased  to  local  consumption  only.    For  some 
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lime  past  all  siii)[)li(\s  have  been  brou^lit  from  Haii  Juan  and  Pon(»(s 
iiie  majority  bc^inj^"  of  Ameriean  ori<^in.  The  climate  of  Vie(ines  is 
good  and  eontagious  diseases  have  ni^ver  hi^en  known  on  the  ishmd. 
The  sea  air  is  delightfully  bracing'  and  the  thermometer  is  ever  at 
that  comfortable  mark  which  permits  the  wearing  of  duck  clothing  all 
Ihe  year  around. 

Culebra,  eight  miles  north  of  ViecpK-s,  is  an  island  eight  miles 
by  three  and  a  half  mih^s  in  extent,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  fas- 
cinating ish^t  of  ('u](d)rita.  The  lighthouse^  is  here  and  a  beautiful 
harbor  is  to  be  found  in  tlu^  narrow  channel  between.  To  the  west 
of  (;ulebra  is  the  ish^  of  Poh)minos,  but  a  few  niih^s  from  Fajardo,  on 
tlu^  main  island  of  Puerto  llico,  and  well  protected  by  the  hill,  across 
a  stretcli  of  water,  from  which  rises  the  stately  white  lighthouse  of 
('abeza  de  San  Juan.  Here  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  among  the  reefs  and  shoals  whi(di  fringe  the  east 
coast  of  I?uerto  Rico,  join  the  heavy  swells  of  the  Atlantic  and  strive 
for  mastery  at  each  change  of  the  current. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  Puerto  Kico,  opposite  the  harbor  of 
Ponce  and  but  five  miles  from  shore,  is  Caja  de  Muerto  island,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage.  Its  coasts  abound  in  fish  and  are  surrounded 
by  quays.  To  the  west  of  Cape  liojo,  off  the  western  coast  of  Puerto 
Eico,  is  the  island  of  Mona,  of  volcanic  origin.  Its  coasts  rise  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  great  height  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
few  fishermen  and  abounds  in  wild  cattle,  goats  and  swine.  It  is  this 
island  that  gives  the  name  to  the  Mona  passage,  the  channel  sepa- 
rating Puerto  Rico  from  Haiti.  Monito  is  a  very  small  island  north 
of  Mona.  Besides  these  there  are  many  islets  and  quays  along  the  east 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico  from  Cape  San  Juan  southward  to  Humacao. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  is,  perhaps,  900,- 
000,  although  there  is  no  census  sufficiently  accurate  to  afford  definite 
figures.    The  island  is  know^n  as  ^^the  whitest  of  the 
Antilles"  because  the  negro  population  is  less  domi-       -POPULATION 
^    XI  XI  .  XI  i.   XI.      Ti^r     X    T    ^.  AND  RACES  OF 

nant  there  than  m  any  other  of  the   v\est  Indies.     puERTO  RICO. 

Probably  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  peninsulares, 

as  the  natives  of  Spain  are  termed  throughout  the  colony.    From  12,000 

to  14,000  are  foreigners,  mostly  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians  and 
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Iviigliyliiueii.  The  native  population  is  coni})os(Hl  of  about  two-tliirds 
wliites,  who  are  descendants  of  Spaniards,  and  one-third  negroes,  and 
tliose  of  mixed  blood  or  half-castes.  Mauy  of  the  blacks  come  from 
l>arbadoes,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas  and  the  other  Antilles.  It  is  evident 
that  the  density  of  ])o])uhition  of  the  ishuid  is  j»reat,  the  nearest  esti- 
mates calcuhiting  about  250  per  scjuare  mile.  This  far  outranks  the 
population  of  Cuba,  for  the  latter  island,  although  some  thirteen  times 
as  large  as  Puerto  Kico,  contains  not  nearly  twice  as  large  a  i)opula- 
tion.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  calculating  the  possibiliti(\s 
of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  dev(dopment  of  the  country. 

The  western  part  of  tlu^  island  is  far  more  denscdy  populated  than 
the  eastern.  The  reason  for  this  probably  lies  in  tln^  fact  that  the 
(^ast  coast  is  on  the  windward  side  and  offers  less  protection  for  ship- 
ping, consequently  it  is  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  trade.  All 
of  the  larger  towns  of  the  east  are  situated  inland  or  at  least  some 
distance  from  the  coast.  They  are  in  the  hilly  portion  of  the  island 
and  are  surrounded  by  rich  coffee  i)lantations  and  grazing  land  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Kico  are  scattered  all  over  the  country 

and  there  is  no  unsettled  district.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 

many  towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  of  consider- 

'        /  able  size,  yet  there  is  no  road  so  lonesome  that  the 

ISLAM)  .  1  .         1  J 

THICKLY  SETTLED,  i^^^^i^'^  cabins  do  not  appear  at  frequent  intervals  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  little  farm  and  garden.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  however,  while  the  population  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  there  has  been  a  drift  into  the  towns  and  cities,  so  that 
these  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  districts. 

San  Juan,  the  cai)ital  of  Puerto  Kico,  with  a  population  of  some 
e33,000,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  examples  of  the  walled  city  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
coast,  on  a  long  and  narrow  island  separated  from  the  main  island 
of  Puerto  Kico  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city,  the  island  site  ends  with  a  rugged  promontory  and  bluff 
more  than  100  feet  in  height,  facing  the  sea  and  the  harbor  entrance. 
This  is  crowned  with  the  principal  fortification  of  the  city,  the  famous 
M(U'ro  castle.    The  form  of  the  castle  is  that  of  an  obtuse  angle,  willi 
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jhree  tiers  of  batleric^s,  plMctHl  oik/  above*  I  he  otlK^r,  toward  the  sea, 
I  heir  fires  crossing  one  another.  Toward  the  eity  it  has  a  wall  ilanke<l 
by  two  bastions  of  lieavy  artillery,  which  dominate  all  the  internum- 
diate  space,  covering'  the  city  thoroughly  and  indicating  an  intent  to 
prepare  for  trouble^  from  the  land  side,  as  if  dang(M'  was  to  be  fc^ared 
from  the  people  who  professed  allegiance  to  th(*  Hag  which  floated  from 
its  staff.  The  usual  barracks  are  here*,  large*  wat(*r  tanks  may  be  seen 
and  several  warehouses.  The  cross  on  the  spire  of  a  small  chapel  sliim- 
mers  in  the  sunlight.  A  mine  descends  from  the  castle  to  the  seashore* 
through  the  entrance*  e)f  the  port,  its  issue  being  defended  by  a  batte*ry. 
Troops  may  enter  and  le*a\(*  the*  works  by  this  nieans,  ])re)te*e'te*d  fre)m 
the  fire  of  an  e*nemy. 

The  site  of  this  fe)rtification  has  always  been  regarded  with  prefer- 
ence by  officers  ele*taileel  te)  e*onstrue't  defe*nses  for  the  city.     Originally 
it  was  but  a  single  battery,  although  as  fjir  back  as 
1584  the  plan  e)f  the  fortress  was  drawn  and  grad-     ^^^^^  CASTLE 

AND 

ually   devele)ped   until   reaching  its  present  state  e)f    ^^J^  ciiiSTOBAL. 

pe^rfection.    When  reme)eleled  and  armed  with  mode*rn 
rifles,  behind  which  are  statie)ned  American  artillerymen,  it  will   be 
impregnable.     On  the  top  e)f  this  elastic  is  a  revolving  light  rising  to  a 
height  of  170  feet   above  the  leve*l   e)f  the  sea  and  sending  its  rays 
e*ighteen  miles  across  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

About  one  mile  eastward  from  the  liarbe)r  entrance  and  Morro 
castle,  still  facing  the  sea  and  northeast  of  the  city,  is  the  castle  of 
San  Cristobal.  It  ele^fends  San  Juan  on  the  land  side*,  e)ccupying  nearly 
the  whole  wielth  of  the  islet  from  the^  bay  to  the  oe^ean  anel  pointing 
its  fire  in  all  directie)ns.  Its  structure  is  ae^e^ommodated  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  which  is  uneven.  The^  castle  has  two  large*  bomb-proe)f 
barracks  and  everything  necessarj^  in  the  way  of  offices  anel  store 
re)-oms.  Above  the  barracks  is  erected  the  Caballero  fort,  with  tw^enty- 
two  cannon,  whose  fire  dominates  the  city  and  its  vicinity  on  lanel  and 
S(^a.  Below  the  castle  is  the  drill  grounel,  with  batteries  directed 
towarel  the  sea,  the  lanel,  and  the  drawbridge. 

Three  large  ravelins  follow  the  scheme  of  elefense:  San  rarle)S5 
occupying  the  hilltop;  Principe,  on  the  slope  of  the  Oeusta,  and  Prin- 
cipal, where  is  the  drawbridge  of  the  second  fosse,  giving  issue  to 
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('oiinter  treuch(\s,  tlie  ('ovcihhI  way  and  the  lield  iH^aeliCMl  Ihroiigh  the 
j^ate  of  Santiago.  For  tlio  most  part  all  tliese  foriifieations  are  cut 
from  solid  rork,  and  the  tiers  of  batteries  as  viewed  from  the  sea 
givi^  the,imi)ression  of  immense  power,  although  we  kno^v  that  they 
are  inad(Hpiat(^  in  modern  Avarfare. 

San  Cristobal  easth^  is  eonniH'ted  with  Morro  castle  on  the  north 
by  a.  wall  of  nH)dei'n  construction,  there  having  been  nothing  on  that 
side  nnlil  the  end  of  tlu^  past  cc^ntury,  exc(^pt  a  few  batt(M'ies,  owing 
to  Ihe  knowh^lge  Ihat  tln^  roughness  of  Mu^  coast  rendered  unneces^ 
sary  any  grc^atei'  fortifications  to  ])revent  a  landing. 

Starting  from  llu^  sontlu^rn  part  of  San  Cristobal  castle  and  fob 
h)wing  th(^  edg(*  of  tln^  bay  a  line  of  bulwarks  is  encountered,  being 
those  of  Santiago  and  San  Pedro,  the  curtain  being  intermpted  by 
th(^  Espana  gate,  after  which  follow  the  bulwark  of  San  Justo  and 
agate  of  the  same  nann^,  which  forms  an  arch  under  the  curtain.  Then 
c(unes  ihe  half-})ulwarks  of  San  Justo,  the  bulwark 

DETAILS  OF  THE   ^^^  ^  .^  Palnui  oi*  San  Jos(s  the  ])latform  of  Concep(^ion, 

SAN  JUAN  '  ^  ^  ' 

FOIMTFIiMTlONS.    ^^^  ^'^^^  halt-l)ulw ark  and   fortn^ss  of  Santa  Catalina. 

From  here  to  the  half-bulwark  of  San  Agustin  to  the 

w^est  is  the  gate  of  San  Juan  and  then  the  platform  of  Santa  Elena. 

These   fortitications   w(*r(^   begun    in   1030    and    finished   in   1G41,   but 

not  nntil  1771  were  the  castle  of  San  Cristobal  and  the  outworks  built. 

These  latter  consisted   of  rifle-pits  and    loop-holed   batteries  between 

the  town   and  the  San  Antonio  bridge.     At  the  head  of  the  bridge 

is   situated   the    San   Antonio   fort.     It   is   this   bridge   that    connects 

th(^  island  with  the  main  bind,  and  ov(t  which  every  one  approaching 

the  city  must  pass.     (Inarded  as  it  is,  it  would  have  been  a  most  difli- 

cnlt  task  for  infantry  and  cavalry  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  city. 

On  the  extreme  east  of  the  islet  and  near  the  San  Antonio  bridge,  is 

the  small  fort  of  San  Jeronimo,  wdiich  also  defends  the  passage. 

Betw^een  Morro  castle  and  the  opj)osite  shore,  thus  virtually  in  the 

middle  of  the  entrance  to  tlie  bay  from  tlie  outer  ocean,  is  a  small  fort 

called  Canuelo.    It  is  oblong,  well  fortified,  and  by  its  position  obliges 

vessels  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  fort  to  pass  actually 

within  rifle  range  of  its  fire  and  that  of  Morro  castle.    Formerly,  iu 
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case  of  war,  a  eliaiii  was  llirown  out  between  tlii«  and  Morro  castle 

to  clos(^  tlu^  entran(*e  to  the  i)ort. 

San  Juan  island,  on  wliicli  tlie  city  is  built,  is  shaped  nnicli  like 

an  arm  and  a  hand.     Thx^  ^^reatest  width  at  tlie  w(^st(*rn  extremity  is 

half  a  mile,  and  h(a'(^,  on  the  sh)iun]L;"  hiils,  the  *2;overn- 

nient  buildinj-s,  as  w(»ll  as  tln^  business  and  residence  ,^.tt^  w../ 

ISL-LT  Or 
districts,    are    established.      AVlien    one    drives    east-         ^^^^-^  jlan. 

ward,  h(^  finds  the  island  continually  luirrowing  until, 

as  h(^  passes  San  Cristobal  castU^  on  the  way  to  San  Antonio  bridge, 

the  beautiful  boulevard  is  circumscrilxMl  Ix^twcH^n  bay  ami  s(^a,  \vher(^ 

\\\i'  total  width  of  the  island  is  h^ss  than  one-<iuarter  of  a  mile. 

Tlu^  public  buildings  of  San  Juan  ar(^  in  tlu^  midst  of  tin*  city,  near 
the  western  end  of  the  ish^t.  Tlu^y  include  tin*  nec(^ssary  institutions 
of  cliarity,  the  captain-j;cuieraFs  palace  and  tln^  <>;overnment  oftices,  the 
barracks,  hospitals,  the  cathedral,  tln^  town  hall,  the  educational  insti- 
tute, the  jiriests'  sc^minary,  and  ihe  courts.  Here,  too,  are  the  principal 
business  streets,  contai]iin<^  the  banks,  steamship  offices,  stores  and 
liotels.  There  are  s(n(*ral  small  parks  and  plazas  embellished  with 
statuary  and  tropical  shrublx^ry.  The  theater  is  in  the  other  end  of 
town,  almost  under  tlu^  shadow  of  San  Cristobal  castle. 

In  spite  of  tlie  traditional  tilth  of  cities  under  Spanish  adminis- 
tration, I  am  com])elle(l  to  say  that  the  business  and  residence  section 
of  San  Juan  would  (aitith^  it  to  be  called  a  marvelously  clean  city.  I 
know  no  city  in  the  United  States  except  Washington  which  compares 
with  it  in  the  cleanliness  of  its  strcn^ts.  It  is  paved  throughout  with 
vitrified  brick  and  the  paving  is  kept  in  the  best  condition.  The  cleanli- 
ness must  be  credited  in  great  degree  to  the  hilliness  of  the  city.  The 
streets  are  on   such    an   imdim^  that   there   is  little 

wheeled  traffic  to  mar  tln^  i)aving,  and  the  frequent        ^Ulil*M^lNG 
.  ..>.-,    n  .  CLEANLINESS 

sliowers  of  ram  wash  all  tln^  dirt  oft  and  down  into  qj,  rpm;  STKEETS. 

the  bay.      In  passing  through   the  poorer  quarters, 
however,  one  gathers  facts  which  compel  the  admission  that,  liow^ever 
clean  the  streets  may  be,  the  inside  of  the  houses  is  not  kept  as  well. 
An  American  would  prefer  the  street  in  many  cases. 

San  Juan  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  There  is  good  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service  throughout  the  city  and  the  island  cable 
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service  to  the  rest  of  the  worhl  is  exeelhMil.  lee  is  luaiiufaetured  in 
sufficient  qnautitj^  The  water  siii)i)ly  IkS  obtaiued  entirely  from 
cisterns,  but  it  seems  to  be  wholesome  and  seldom  responsible  for 
sickness. 

Ponce,  the  largest  city  of  I?uerto  Hico  and  the  important  port  ou 
the  south  coast,  is  by  no  means  as  attractive^  or  interesting  a  city  as 
Han  Juan.  The  i)opulation  of  Ponce  is,  perhaps,  40,000,  although  this 
may  be  a  generous  estimate.  The  city  is  not  one  of  the  older  settle- 
ments of  the  island,  but  its  port  and  the  si)lendid  agricultural  country 
tributary  to  it  have  stimulated  its  growth  and  couimerce.  The  city 
is  not  built  near  the  sea,  but  thrcn^  mih^s  inland.  At  the  port,  wherc^ 
all  the  import  and  (^xi)ort  trad(^  centers,  arc^  many  of  the  more  impor- 
tant governnu^nt  offices. 

Mayaguez,  the  princi])al  city  of  tlie  Avest  coast,  has  a  poi)ulati()ii 

of  12,000  or  15,000  and  is  one  of  the  most  pictures(iue  places  in  ttu^ 

island.    It  is  a  clean,  w^ell-kept  city,  handsomely  built 

and  modern.     Its  exports  include  sugar,  coffee  and 

AND 
OTHER  CITIES,      fi'^^ts.     It  has  hospitals,  a  market  place,  a  theater 

and  a  public  library,  besides  various  public  buildings 

that  are  higlily  creditable  to  tlie  place.     Mayaguez  is  connected  with 

Aguadilla  by  rail. 

Arecibo  is  the  principal  town  on  the  north  coast,  w^est  of  the 
capital,  with  wdiich  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  has  a  tine  plaza  and 
cathedral,  a  town  hall  and  a  theater  with  many  pretentious  residences 
and  excellent  stores.  Tlie  territory  tributary  to  Arecibo  is  exceedingly 
fertile  and  easily  accessible  by  the  north  coast  raihvay,  so  that  it  is 
certain  to  be  the  scene  of  investment  and  development  under  the  Amer- 
ican regime. 

The  most  important  town  of  tlie  east  coast  is  Ilumacao,  whicli 
does  a  considerable  local  trade  and  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  Guayama,  on  the  south  coast,  which  was  the  starting  point 
for  General  Brooke  on  his  journey  across  the  island,  is  an  attractive 
town  with  a  tine  cathedral  and  plaza.  In  the  country  behind  Guayama 
and  in  the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  are  large  sugar  planta- 
tions and  coffee  plantations  of  great  value. 

There  are  many  other  towns  of  local  importance  «^d  large  trade, 
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lli(^  nanH\s  oT  >\liicli  aic  liardiv  known  lo  Americans,  but  wliicli  Avill 
l)iM*()Hie  familiar  cnoii^ii  wIkmi  more  intimate  eommeree  liegius.  In  the 
\v(\st  Jlornii<j;n(^ros,  Kan  (German  and  Han  Sebastian,  Lares  and  Anaseo 
must  be  named.  In  tlie  soulli  Gnaniea  and  Yauco  are  certain  to 
develop.  Tlie  inlei-ior  of  tlie  island  lias  nunrr  prosjxa'ous  towns  wliicli 
are  the  center  of  aj>ricultnral  districts  of  i^rc^at  fertility.  Among  these 
are  Adjuntas  and  Uiuado  b(^tvv(M>n  Tome  and  Are- 
cibo,  and  Coamo,  Aibouito,  Cavev  ami  Cai;uas  on  tlie 
military  road  Ix^tween  Ponce  and  San  Juan.  l>aya-  puERTO  KICO. 
men,  Kio  IMedias  and  Cai'olina  are  c(mi1(M's  of  su^ar 
cultivation  not  far  from  San  Jnan.  Th(^re  is  liardly  one  of  these  towns 
tliat  does  not  oiTi^r  int(M'es1ing  novcdties  to  thc^  traveler  or  commercial 
()I)portnniti{\s  in  its  vicinity  to  th(»  investor. 

As  to  the  charact(^risties  of  tlie  IHKH'toi'icinenans,  we  have  some 
interesting  tc^stimony  from  one  wlio  ought  to  be  an  authority.  I  have 
a  little  text  book  of  g(M)gi'a])hy,  writtc^i  by  a  local  educator,  and  nsed 
in  the  schools  of  ]*u<^i'to  JJico.  I  find  in  it  a  ])aragraph  in  which  he 
answers  his  own  (piestion,  ^^AMiat  is  the  character  of  the  I^iertoriqne- 
fians?'^ 

^^ilis  manner  is  affabh*  and  accommodating.  His  coni])lexion  nsually 
is  slightly  pale,  his  appearance  agreeable,  his  figure  graceful  and  his 
bearing  dignified  yet  alert.  The  rm^rtoricpKulans  are  honorabh^,  valiant 
and  hospitable.  Their  constitution,  like  that  of  most  inhabitants  of 
hot  conntries,  is  frail  and  snbjcH-t  to  sickness,  yet  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals, particularly  those  Avho  are  (^ngagi^d  in  pliysical  labor,  who 
iii'e  strong,  agilc^  and  robust.'' 

Against    such   t(^stimony   as  this   it    would  be  impossibh^  to   offer 

(haiial.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Seuor  Soler  has  very  wxdl  outlined  the 

facts  as  they  are.     Throughout  the  chapters  of  this 

book  are  related  incidents  which  may  b(*  of  service  in  POSSIBLE 

,.         ,  ,  .     .  ^  AMERKAIVISM 

estimating  characteristics  of  the  people.     It  is  suffi-    ^p  rpjjjj  PEOPLE. 

cient  to  say  here  that,  like  those  of  otlier  countiii^s, 

ni(\y  have  iningkHl  good  and  l>ad  (qualities  in  fair  ])ro])ortion.     There 

is,  however,  nothing  about  the  people  e>f  this  island  \\iiich  makes  the 

prospect  of  adapting  them  to  American  methods  and  manners  a  dubious 

<me. 
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TRAVEL  IN   PUERTO   RICO. 

How  Tourists  Will  Journey  About  the  Island  to  Visit  the  Attractions  It  Offers- 
How  the  Railway  System  Was  Designed  and  Built — Business  Methods  of  the 
French  Contractors — The  Country  Reached  by  the  Railways — Tram  Lines  and 
Private  Railway  Lines — An  Opportunity  for  American  Capitalists  and  Engi- 
neers— The  Great  Military  Road  Across  the  Island — Reznarkable  Bridge  and 
Road  Construction  by  Spanish  Engineers — A  Eive-Miie  I>ash  Down  Hill- 
Sugar  and  Coffee  Plantations — An  Avenue  of  Poinciana — Primitive  Roads 
Through  the  Remoter  Parts  of  the  Island — The  Methods  of  Spanish  Drivers— 
Across  Puerto  Rico  by  Diligence. 

FEW  visitors  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Kico  will  be  content  to  end 
their  journey  with  a  glimpse  of  the  island  capital  and  the  soutli 
coast  metropolis  of  Ponce.  The  scenery  of  the  interior,  with  its 
commanding  beauty,  and  the  attractions  of  island  agriculture,  will 
draw  all  but  the  most  casual  tourist  to  explore  for  himself  these  varying 
conditions.  lie  will  find  available  for  his  travel,  first  the  great  military 
road  which  crosses  the  island,  and  next  the  railways  which  were 
planned  to  encircle  it.  lie  will  utilize  the  railways  for  his  visit  to  the 
coast  cities,  except  wdiere  they  are  yet  un(*ompleted.  He  will  travel  by 
carriages  over  the  military  road,  and  it  may  be  necesjiary  for  him  even 
to  employ  horses  and  ride  instead  of  driving  into  some  of  the  more 
attractive  mountain  regions.  Tlie  most  desirable  destinations  are  not 
in  every  case  the  most  easily  accessible  in  Puerto  Rico,  any  more  than 
they  are  in  other  countries. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  railway  system  of  Puerto  Kico,  some 
American  promoter  and  some  American  capitalist  should  find  profit. 
In  the  whole  island  there  are  not  enough  railway  possibilities  to  make 
fortunes  for  many  rival  manipulators,  but  a  few  will  find  a  field  await- 
ing them,  or  one  "Napoleon  of  finance"  may  discover 
PORTUNITIES  FOR  ^^^^  ^  bonanza.     Just  now  the  service  is  in  a  thor- 
AMERICANS.       oughly  disorganized  condition,  not  likely  to  be  rem- 
edied until  Americans  become  interested.     The  indi- 
cations are  that  this  time  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 
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Some  years  af?o,  this  island,  in  its  capacity  as  a  province  of  Spain  — 
not  a  colony — realized  that  railways  were  essential  to  the  developiiumt 
of  the  c(mntry  and  its  future  prosperity.  The  military  roads  built  by 
the  Spanish  government  gave  fairly  good  communication  across  tlie 
island,  and  through  a  region  where  the  expense  of  construction  of  a 
railway  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive.  It  was  planned, 
therefore,  to  construct  a  line  around  the  island,  following  the  coast 
approximate! 3^,  and  tapping  the  valleys  by  means  of  spur  lines  wlierever 
business  demanded  or  the  cliaracter  of  the  country  permitted.  All  i\w 
larg(^st  cities  were  on  the  coast  and  thus  would  be  connect (h1  with  i\w 
capital.  The  line  consequently  would  combine  the  advantagf^s  of 
largest  business  and  easiest  construction.  It  is  a  pity  that  time  has  not 
served  to  complete  the  sj'stem  as  planned. 

Bids  were  requested  from  capitalists  in  Europe  and  America  for 
the  construction  of  a  circum-island  line  under  favorable  conditions 
offered  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Kico,  but  the  responses  were  slow 
to  come  and  far  from  numerous.  It  is  hinted  that  New  York  and  Lon- 
don and  Frankfort  and  the  other  centers  of  railway-building  caj)ital 
did  not  care  for  a  concession  which  was  to  be  complicated  with  Si)anisli 
authority  and  might  involve  large  expenses  other  than  the  ones  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  in  other  countries.  However  that  nuiy 
be,  but  one  bid  came  to  Puerto  Rico,  that  one  from  a  French  company, 
with  which  the  provincial  authorities  finally  made  terms. 

There  were  two  essential  featurc^s  in  the  charter  as  it  was  drawn 
and  accepted  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement.     The  railway  company 
promised  to  complete  the  line  completely  encircling  the  island withinsix 
years,  and  the  government  gave  to  the  company  an 
exclusive  franchise  for  all  railway  construction  in  the     „£ll^l^^."?!!;!^,. 

.  TRY  KAilWAY 

island  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  guaranteed  interest     CONSTKUCTION. 
of  eight  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.     Neitlu^r 
promise  has  been  kept,  and  the  efforts  to  settle  are  now  in  a  state 
of  chaos. 

After  the  usual  fashion  in  such  affairs,  the  French  grantees  or- 
ganized two  corporations  in  Paris,  one  company  to  hold  the  stock  of 
the  road  and  operate  it  after  completion,  the  other  to  construct  it  and  be 
paid  in  construction  bonds.    There  is  a  distinct  reminiscence  of  the 
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i'vvdU  Mobilid'  in  llu^  nialld'.  Work  on  th(^  surveys  for  tlu»  wliolc  Wnv 
^^l{s  nc^arly  onded  before  the  crash  eani(\  Track  hiying  prooresstMl 
fairly  \v(dl  at  times,  \\  lien  the  perioKl  of  interest  pa  vnu^nt  dvvw  n(»ar,  so 
that  it  was  worth  whih^  to  do  soniethinjj;  for  llu^  sake  of  (Mn'onrai;(^nient. 
Thr(H^  important  portions  of  the  line  Aven^  comfjh^lcMl  and  pni  into  oper- 
ation under  the  ternts  of  the  francliise.  The  tirst  and  hini^est  is  front 
San  Jnan  to  Caniny,  a  few  mih^s  west  of  Arecibo  on  tli(^  nortli  coast.  In 
lis  conrs(^  of  100  kih)met(^rs  it  pass(\s  throniil)  (Mi^lit  slalions,  some  of 
th(vm  towns  of  im])orlanc(\  Tlu^  eonntry  is  as  well  (hn'<^h)j)(Ml  and  as 
snsce])iibh^  of  cultivation  as  any  in  the  ishuid,  whih^  tlie  transvc^rse 
valleys  throu,i;h  which  many  mountain  streams  conn:  down  to  the  ocean 
are  rich,  and  would  be  tappinl  easily  by  wa;L;<ni  roads  or  railway 
branches.  TIu^H'  is  one  throui^h  train  a  day  (*ach  way  b(*tween  San 
Juan  and  Canniy,  besides^  two  wliicli  cov(m*  ])art  of  the  distance.  From 
Camuy  westward  tliere  is  a  <>'ap  in  the  systf^m,  until  A^uadilla  on  the 
west  coast  is  rea(died,  wherc^  tlie  line  l)(\^ins  ai^ain.  From  this  ])oint 
it  (extends  southward  to  norinii>;ueros,  passing'  throui^h  Maya^uez, 
which  is  on(^  of  the  most  attractive^  and  ])roi;ressive 

V\Tr\T  OF 

KAILWAYS  IN       f^>wns  ill  the  island,  third  in  size.     This  lim^   has  a. 

rUEIlTO  mCO.      leni»th  of  58  kilometers.     Then  comes  anothc^r  hiatus 

until  Yauco  is  reachcHl,  on  the  south  (^oast,  wli(n*(^  tln^ 

line  begins  which  has  its  other  terminus  eastward  at  ]N)nc(^,  a  distance 

of  35  kilometers.     The  Compania  Francesa  has  built  also  a  lin(^  from  the 

capital  eastward  to  Carolina,  23  kilometers. 

The  three  lines  tirst  named  have  been  completed,  equi])]){Ml  and  set 
to  running-  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tli<^ 
franchise^,  as  distinct  sections  of  tlie  entire  system.  The  provincial 
jjjoveriiment  has  a(H'epted  tln^m  nnder  those  t(*rms  and  tln^  ij^overnnKMii 
oblii>ation  to  ^uarantiM^  the  (»ight  per  ciuit  int(^rest  on  their  cost  of 
(*onstructioii  has  be(ui  r(M'Oi>nized.  The  line  runnini;-  to  Carolina,  liow- 
ever,  has  not  Ixh^u  a(*ce])t(Ml  by  tlu^  iLJ,(iVernm(*nt  as  com])lyini»'  witli  tlu* 
time  and  somc^  other  conditions,  and  conseijuently  is  continued  under 
the  operation  of  the  construction  comi)any. 

Evc^r  since  the  first  section  of  the  line  w^as  accepted  by  the  t^ovc^'u- 
ment,  the  island  treasury  has  bei^n  i)ayin,i»-  money  annually  to  scuttle  tin' 
deti<rits  and  bring  the  intx^ri^st  earning  up  to  (Mght  per  eiMit,     At  lasl 
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ibe  time  came  when  the  people  protestcMl  that  the  railway  company 
had  some  obligations  of  its  own,  to  build  more  line.  Then  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  deficit  stopped,  with  the  result  that  the  island  treas- 
ury is  now  about  |()0,000  bc^liind  in  that  item,  and  the  French  investors 
fire  in  trouble.  However,  their  trouble  had  begun  long  before  that. 
]5()th  the  comjianies  had  failed,  and  were  getting  along  very  comfortably 
with  eight  per  cent  on  what  they  had  invested.  There  was  no  govern- 
ment minister  of  railways  or  any  other  high  officer  to  watch  their 
claims.  They  would  render  accounts  of  the  amount  they  had  spent 
and  the  volume  of  business  done,  and  after  a  perfunctory  auditing  the 
government  would  settle  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  deficit  in  earnings 
at  the  rate  named. 

For  the  last  year,  the  Compania  Francesa  has  been  threatened 
with  real  difficulty.     The  charter  long  ago  lapsed  by  its  own  terms, 
but  it  has  not  been  declared  forfeited.     The  home  government  of  Spain 
retained  a  sufficient  hold  on  the  authority  to  require 
itself  to  be  consulted  on  matters  which  might  make    of  rHAKTFR  is 
complications  with  foreign  capitalists.     But  at  last     THREATENED. 
the  province  of  Puerto  Eico  made  a  strenuous  demand 
on  the  mother  counti^^  that  a  forfeiture  be  declared,  in  order  that  the 
system  might  be  turned  over  to  some  other  capitalists,  if  any  such  could 
be  found  under  the  existing  circumstances,  who  would  complete  the 
lines  so  badly  needed.     If  the  war  had  not  come  w^hen  it  did,  it  is  likely 
that  this  request  would  have  been  granted,  and  the  Spanish  high  courts 
would  have  taken  action. 

The  company  which  owns  the  railways  makes  no  report  for  public 
information,  so  that  no  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  volume  of  its 
business.  Cars  of  first,  second  and  third  class  are  run,  with  ticket 
prices  per  kilometer  respectively  5,  3  and  2  centavos,  silver.  Freight 
rates  are  so  high  that  transportation  by  ox-carts  is  found  to  be  cheaper, 
and  all  along  the  railway  from  the  capital  to  Oamuy,  for  instance,  the 
wagon  road  at  the  side  of  the  railw^ay  is  busy  with  the  freighting  of 
^rops  and  supplies  when  the  trains  are  half  empty.  The  reduction  of 
freight  rates  to  a  fair  price  would  add  this  traffic  to  the  railway  com- 
pany's business  and  stimulate  trade  at  the  same  time. 

All  the  lines  are  in  fairly  good  shape  as  to  road-bed  and  equip- 
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ment,  the  one  from  Agiiadilla  to  Hormigueros  being  the  best.    The 

engines  and  cars  are  French,  light  of  course,  but  sufficient  for  the  light 

grades  and  light  traffic  on  a  narrow  gauge  line.    The  gauge  of  the  track 

is  one  meter  and  twenty  centimeters,  or  forty-seven  and  one-fourth 

inches.    Speed  of  trains  is  regulated  by  the  government,  and  ranges 

from  twelve  to  twenty  kilometers  an  hour.     The  sta- 

SUPERVmoN     t^^^^  ^^^  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  altogether,  so 

OF  RAILWAYS,     far  as  the  line  extends,  it  may  be  considered  a  very 

fair  railway  system  for  the  little  island. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  named,  the  same  company  has  built  a 
branch  from  Anasco  on  the  west  coast,  a  station  half-way  between 
Aguadilla  and  Hormigueros,  to  San  Sebastian  and  Lares,  35  kilometers 
northeast  into  the  hills.  It  is  of  one-meter  gauge.  Then  there  is  a  local 
tram  line>  operated  by  steam,  of  the  same  gauge,  from  San  Juan  to  Rio 
Piedras,  through  the  popular  suburb  of  the  capital,  Santurci.  The 
length  of  this  line  is  eleven  kilometers.  Another  tram  of  the  same  sort 
starts  at  Catano,  a  suburb  just  across  the  harbor  from  San  Juan,  and 
extends  to  Bayamon,  ten  kilometers  distant. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  to  name  every  mile  of  railway  in  the 
island  open  for  public  service,  because  the  maps  of  Puerto  llico  are 
totally  unreliable  in  this  detail,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  equally  so. 
With  a  fine  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  construction  syndicate, 
every  map  issued  since  the  charter  for  the  circum-island  line  was 
granted  has  shown  it  completed,  and  even  the  latest  maps  are  follow- 
ing the  same  blunder. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  I  name,  tram  lines  may  have  existed  at  one 
time  from  the  city  of  Ponce  to  the  Playa,  its  port,  and  from  Guayama 
to  Arroyo.  At  any  rate,  along  the  roads  connecting  those  places,  at  in- 
tervals one  may  see  outcroppings  of  a  vein  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  by  excavation  other  rails  might  be  found.  It  is  not  likely  that 
isolated  rails  would  appear  every  half  mile  unless  they  were  connected 
with  some  others  under  the  surface.  Some  of  the  large  sugar  "cen- 
trals'' have  railway  lines  to  bring  cane  to  the  mill,  with  locomotives 
and  freight  cars  in  abundance,  but  they  are  not  for  general  traffic. 

Some  one  will  have  to  reorganize  and  complete  the  railway  around 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  great  military  road  across  the  island  of  Puerto  Eico  is  a  work 
of  the  highest  credit  to  the  engineers  who  built  it,  but  of  very  little 
to  tlie  Spanish  government.     It  was  built  for  no  love  of  the  people, 
not  to  assist  the  development  of  commerce  and  facili- 
tate easy  access  to  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,       ^^^  FAMOUS 
I     ^         1  v^  ^    •      .  1        ii     .    X  MILITARY  ROAD 

but  only  as  a  military  affair  in   order  that  troops  ^^  puERTO  RICO. 

might  be  rushed  to  any  point  when  insurrection  was 
threatened.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  road  would  be  praised 
by  any  traveler  who  journeyed  over  it,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  such 
works.  There  is  a  total  of  some  250  miles  of  government-built  highway 
in  the  island,  of  w^hich  two-thirds  is  included  in  the  portions  connect- 
ing Ponce  with  Guayama,  San  Juan  and  Utuado. 

The  construction  of  this  through  such  a  mountain  region  has  been 
a  work  of  great  expense.  There  have  been  mountain  passes  and  defiles 
to  thread,  chasms  to  cross  and  marshes  to  fill.  The  construction  of 
these  roads  begins  with  the  grading,  which  is  done  as  carefully  as  for 
a  railway,  although,  of  course,  much  heavier  grades  are  permissible. 
There  is  then  put  on  a  heavy  layer  of  crushed  rock  and  brick,  which, 
after  having  been  well  packed  and  rounded,  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  earth.  This  is  well  packed  also  and  upon  the  whole  is  spread  a 
layer  of  ground  limestone,  which  is  pressed  and  rolled  until  it  forms 
almost  a  glossy  surface.  This  makes  a  road  perfect  alike  for  car- 
riages, footmen,  cavalry,  or  bicycles.  It  is  not  muddy  or  slippery 
in  rainy  weather  nor  is  it  dusty  in  dry  seasons.  No  freshet  is  sufficient 
to  wash  it  out. 

The  bridges  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  road  are  of  solid 
masonry,  built  on  arches  to  the  full  width  of  the  highway  and  paved 
over  the  bridges  exactly  like  the  road  itself,  so  that  one  does  not  dis- 
cover any  difference  in  passing  over  such  bridges.  The  roads  are  care- 
fully ditched  and  drained  on  both  sides. 

All  along  these  highways,  at  intervals  of  about     SHELTERS  FOR 
six  miles,  stand  substantial  buildings  erected  for  the     ^^^  SOLDIERS 

ON  MARm 

purpose  of  sheltering  the  civil  guards  of  the  island, 
the  Spanish  constabulary  which  has  served  as  an  island  police  force. 
These  houses  are  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  of  uniform  and  suitable 
architecture  and  of  varying  size,  according  to  the  demands  likely  to  be 
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made  upon  them.  They  are  not  post-houses  for  travelers,  but  are  in- 
tended entirely  for  government  purposes.  When  soldiers  were  sent 
across  the  island  on  account  of  threatened  insurrection,  these  were  the 
barracks  at  which  they  stopped  during  their  marches. 

The  first  fine  road  which  the  American  army  found  when  it  came 
ashore  in  Puerto  Eico  was  that  from  the  Playa  or  port  of  Ponce  to  the 
city  itself.  Here  the  way  was  crowded  with  traffic  between  the  cities. 
Thousands  of  American  troops  had  advanced  into  the  island  by  roads 
extending  beyond  Ponce,  and  they  had  to  be  kept  supplied  from  the 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war  landed  at  the  port  Hundreds  of 
ox-carts  traveled  up  and  down  that  highway  day  after  day,  bearing 
the  heaviest  traffic  that  could  ever  be  concentrated  on  it,  and  yet  the 
road  showed  no  signs  of  deterioration.  More  than  anything  else  in  the 
island,  it  was  the  sight  of  this  perfect  road  to  welcome  them,  with  the 
excellent  docks  and  town  of  the  Playa  at  one  end  and  the  city  of 
Ponce  at  the  other,  that  sent  the  American  soldiers  on  their  way 
feeling  that  they  had  come  to  a  favored  isle.  The  first  impression  of 
Puerto  Eico  was  very  dilTerent  from  the  first  impression  they  received 
of  Cuba. 

One  may  cross  the  island  from  Ponce  or  Guayama  to  San  Juan, 

either  by  diligence  or  by  public  coaches.     In  times  of  peace  coaches 

leave  each  city  daily,  connecting  at  Cayey  and  exchanging  passengers 

and  mails,  making  the  trip  between  San  Juan  and  Guayama  in  sixteen 

hours  and  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce  in  twenty  hours.      These 

coaches,  however,  carry  so  much  local  business  from  village  to  village 

and  run  at  such  unpleasant  hours,  day  and  night,  that 

SPEED  OF  TRAVEL  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  means  the  most  comfortable  method 

ACROSS  T       -r.        1     • 

THE  ISLAND.       ^^  travel.     By  choice  one  should  travel  by  diligence, 

which  is  by  no  means  expensive,  thus  gaining  time, 
comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  a  daylight  trip. 

The  carriage  for  a  journey  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan  would  leave 
the  former  city  at  five  in  the  morning  and  at  eight  that  night  would 
be  in  the  capital.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the 
way  is  up  hill,  through  a  mountainous  country,  this  does  not  seem 
bad  driving  for  a  distance  of  ninety-seven  miles.  Horses  are  changed 
four  or  five  times  and  sometimes  oftener  during  the  distance,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  progress  being  made.  The  native  drivers  are  altogether 
merciless  and  lash  their  little  horses  constantly,  so  that  the  pace 
is  always  a  run.  There  is  no  slacking  of  speed  up  hill  until  the  strength 
of  the  team  fails,  and  down  hill  it  is  a  mad  race  to  see  whether  horses 
or  carriage  will  arrive  at  the  bottom  first. 

For  those  who  are  not  in  so  much  of  a  hurry,  the  journey  can  be 
pleasantly  broken  and  extended  to  two  or  three  days.  The  saving 
of  speed,  however,  does  not  do  the  horses  any  good,  for  they  are  urged 
in  the  same  way  until  the  halting  place  is  reached.  The  passenger  is 
brought  to  his  destination  that  much  sooner  and  has  a  longer  time 
to  wait  than  if  he  were  going  to  continue  his  journey  on  the  same 
day. 

Our  immediate  party,  which  drove  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan  by 

way  of  Guayama  while  yet  the  island  was  under  Spanish  dominion, 

was  composed  of  Messrs.  Eoot  of  the  New  York  Sun, 

Millard  of  the  Herald,  Dill  of  the  -Tribune,  Thomp-      A  CAVALCADE 

OF  WAR 
son   of  the   Associated   Press,   Walker   of   Harper's  cqrrespo^dEISTS. 

Weekly,  Mrs.  White  and  myself.     We  left  Ponce  at 

three  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  August  day,  and  at  six  o'clock 

that  night  were  at  the  beautiful  Bafios  de  Coamo,  twenty-six  miles 

away. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  mile  or  two  of  the  road,  within  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  city  of  Ponce,  is  abominably  rough  and  ill-kept. 
This  is  because  it  is  in  the  city,  and,  consequently,  not  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  royal  road  through  the  island.  Once  the  city  was  left  behind, 
there  was  no  further  interruption  in  the  perfect  pleasure  of  the  drive. 
Without  ever  a  jar  from  rut  or  pebble,  the  carriage  whirled  on,  leaving 
the  kilometer  posts  behind  so  rapidly  that  one  could  hardly  keep 
account  of  them.  Here  w^as  a  stone  arch  bridge  spanning  a  dashing 
mountain  stream  of  clearest  water;  now  some  children  scattered  to  the 
sides  of  the  road  in  order  to  give  us  right  of  w^ay  through  a  little  vil- 
lage of  a  dozen  native  houses.  The  fields  were  fields  of  sugar-cane 
in  every  direction,  the  plantation-house  showing  among  the  hills,  some 
distance  from  the  road,  with  a  picturesque  lane  leading  back  to  it.  A 
grove  of  cocoanut  palms  or  royal  palms  shaded  the  plantation-house 
and  the  sugar  mill,  with  its  tall  brick  chimney.     Bananas,  mangoes, 
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and  other  tropical  fruits  siirroiiiuled  every  little  cabin  by  the  roadside. 
The  Spanish  engineers  had  looked  forward  to  the  health  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  speed  of  their  marching,  even  if  they  cared  notliing 
for  their  comfort.  Mile  after  mile  the  road  was  shaded  by  a  perfect 
network  of  leaves  from  the  trees  on  either  side,  whose  branches  met 
in  the  middle  above  our  heads,  forming  an  umbrageous  arch  through 
which  the  cavalcade  sped  on.  There  was  color  effect  to  add  to  the 
other  beauties  of  the  scene.  Eapid  of  growth  and  dense  of  shade,  the 
trees  selected  for  this  arch  were  the  beautiful  ones  known  in  America, 
when  one  can  be  seen,  as  the  royal  poinciana.     In 

AN  AYFIVITF 

OF  FLOWEREvr     *^^  Spanish  tropics  the  tree  is  variously  known  as 
TREES.  arbol  flamboyant,  flaming  tree,  or  arbol  de  fuego,  tree 

of  fire.  It  bears  blossoms  of  the  most  gorgeous  crim- 
son, in  such  profusion  that  the  tree  itself  seems  a  mass  of  flame,  justi- 
fying whatever  name  is  selected  for  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  picturesque  avenue  than  one  thus  shaded.  Song  birds 
were  all  about,  and  for  a  background  to  the  whole  scene,  one  could 
choose  to  look  back  at  the  sea  or  forward  to  the  mountains. 

Dusk  comes  suddenly  in  the  tropics,  and  it  was  beginning  to  darken 
when  we  drew  into  the  dooryard  of  the  famous  old  hotel  at  the  baths 
of  Coamo, 

The  mineral  baths  of  Coamo  are  not  immediately  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  same  name  nor  even  on  the  military  road  itself.  Two  or 
three  miles  before  reaching  the  city  the  carriages  turn  sharply  to  the 
right  along  a  little  river,  and,  wandering  down  the  slopes  of  a  wood 
road  into  the  valley  for  two  miles  more,  reach  the  most  famous  resort 
in  the  island.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  healing  properties  of  these 
mineral  springs  have  attracted  visitors  from  a  long  distance.  For 
at  least  a  century  facilities  have  been  provided  there  for  the  wayfarers 
who  sought  relief  from  their  maladies  and  desired  hospitality  con- 
venient to  the  springs. 

The  present  hotel  and  bath-houses  date  back  thirty  or  forty  years, 
but  remain  in  excellent  condition  and  offer  comforts  and  even  attrac- 
tions to  the  most  exacting  tourist.  The  hotel,  with  its  colony  of  stables, 
servants'  quarters  and  other  necessary  buildings,  occupy  the  plateau 
perhaps  100  feet  above  the  river.     The  bed  rooms,  parlors  and  great 
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verandas,  where  guests  make  tliemselves  comfortable  in  all  weathers, 

are  on  the  second  floor,  above  any  threat  of  dampness  from  the  ground 

at  night.     All  rooms  oi)en  to  the  wide  galleries  or  verandas  and  the 

guest  can  take  his  choice  betwx^en  outdoor  and  indoor 

parlors.     The  kitchen  and  dinin<!^-room  are  in  a  sen-        ^^^  HOTEL 

,      V      IT  4^    1       -^1    ^f  .      1     ....         /     AM)  BATH  HOUSES 

arate  building,  connected  with  the  mam  building  by         ^p  COAMO. 

a  covered  way. 

To  reach  the  bath-houses  one  must  walk  perhaps  200  feet  through 
a  series  of  roofed  galleries,  paved  with  stone,  and  gradually  descending 
by  scores  of  stone  steps  worn  smooth  by  years  of  use,  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  the  bottom  of  this  picturesque  passage  way  is  a 
bath-house  so  well  equipped  that  it  would  find  favor  in  the  most  famous 
watering-place  of  Europe.  The  floors  and  w  alls  are  of  solid  stone,  kei)t 
immaculately  clean.  The  tubs  are  hewn  out  of  single  blocks  of  stone 
and  the  larger  bathing  pools  are  tiled  throughout.  Such  bath  tubs 
are  never  seen  in  America.  They  are  four  feet  deep  and  of  the  same 
width,  and  in  some  instances  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  Nearly  every 
room  has  two  of  these  tubs,  so  that  one  may  step  immediately  from  a 
bath  of  hot  water  to  one  of  cold,  both  tubs  being  filled  by  the  attend- 
ant before  the  patron  is  called  to  the  room.  Every  form  of  bath  that 
ingenuity  has  devised  can  be  found  here,  the  most  modern  and  com- 
plicated needle  showers  adjoining  that  most  simple  and  primitive  appli- 
ance of  all,  the  big  tub. 

The  springs  here  utilized^  so  successfully  flow  in  considerable 
volume  and  the  supply  has  never  failed  in  smy  season.  The  hot  springs 
have  a  temperature  of  117  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  hold  in  solu- 
tion sulphur,  iron  and  lime  and  have  proven  of  equal  value  for  baths 
and  for  internal  use.  They  are  of  special  service  in  skin  diseases  and 
rheumatism.  The  service  at  the  baths  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  and 
no  one  need  fear  any  lapse  of  cleanliness  or  attention. 

For  fifty  years  Coamo  Baiios  has  been  a  favorite      ^^  ALL-THE- 
...:.,.  .     .        .  .  YEAR-ROUND 

resort  throughout  the  summer,  not  only  for  the  people  resort 

of  this  island,  but  for  those  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica 
the     Caribbees     and     even     Venezuela     and     Guiana,     who     have 
sought    relief    from    their    own    hotter    climate.     The    hotel    is    ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  guests,  and   summer  after 
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summer  its  capacity  has  been  tested  to  tlie  limit.  If  the  same  tide  of 
tourist  travel  from  the  south  can  be  maintained  there  during  the  sum- 
mers under  the  American  regime,  and  a  new  stream  turned  there  from 
the  United  States  during  the  winters,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pro- 
prietor had  in  his  possession  that  most  desirable  thing,  a  business 
whose  season  is  all  the  year  around. 

The  newspaper  colony  regretted  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
take  more  than  two  baths  each,  between  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  was 
begun.  For  the  next  day's  drive  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
military  road,  for  the  unimproved  country  roads  of  the  island.  Between 
Coamo  and  Aibonito  were  the  mountains  w^here  Spanish  forces  still 
held  the  passes,  facing  the  American  troops,  who  were  resting  in 
their  camp.  It  would  have  been  a  longer  drive  in  miles,  but  an  easier 
one,  to  reach  Guayama  by  way  of  Aibonito  and  Cayey,  but  we  had 
to  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  military  law  and  not  attempt  a  violatiou 
of  the  protocol. 

There  is  a  country  road  extending  southward  from  Coamo  to  Santa 

Isabel,  near  the  coast,  and  that  was  the  route  of  the  next  stage  of 

our  journey.    The  distance  was  ten  miles  and  we  had  been  taught  to 

dread  it  by  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  its  roughness.    As  a  matter 

of  fact,  it  had  been  much  more  abused  than  its  character  deserved. 

Those  of  us  w4io  had  been  accustomed  to  the  country 

nnt^m^xF^tT.    YoadB  of  the  United. States  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 

IN  PUERTO  RICO.    ^^^  nothing  bad  m  this.      The  mud  holes  were  no 

worse  than  the  mud  holes  on  the  main  roads  near 

a  prairie  town  of  the  central  states.    The  hills  were  not  as  stony  and 

not  as  steep  as  those  to  which  we  were  accustomed.    This  was  in  the 

deep  woods  and  the  least  cultivated  part  of  the  island,  but  the  foliage 

of  flowers  and  trees  gave  novel  scenery  as  we  drove  and  the  day  was 

a  beautiful  one. 

The  road  direct  from  Ponce  to  Santa  Isabel  along  the  coast  is  much 
of  the  same  character  and  we  could  have  driven  it  without  great  diffi- 
culty. It  was  a  matter  of  choice  the  day  before  to  take  the  longer 
route  by  way  of  Coamo  Baiios. 

From  Santa  Isabel  to  Guayama  the  road  follows  near  the  coast 
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all  the  way,  a  distance  of  some  eighteen  miles.  There  is  but  one  town 
worth  naming  in  the  distance,  the  village  of  Salinas.  Salinas  and 
Santa  Isabel  are  towns  of,  perhaps,  500  each,  with  no  biisinc  ss  liouses 
except  the  little  shops  and  markets  necessary  to  supply  the  daily  wants 
of  the  people.  There  is  the  inevitable  church  with  the  cross  and 
chimes,  Santa  Isabel  being  favored  with  a  new  one  not  yet  compleicHl, 
work  on  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war. 

The  drive  from  Coamo  to  Guayama  being  considered  a  hard  one, 
we  were  treated  to  a  change  of  horses  after  we  passed  Salinas.     The 
system  by  which  the  change  of  horses  was  assured  was  a  novel  one  to 
me.    We  had  come  from  Ponce  to  Coamo  with  a  driver  whose  contract 
ended  at  that  point.     At  the  baths  we  dealt  with  the  hotel-keeper, 
who  agreed  to  put  us  into  Guayama   without  difficulty  in   spite  of 
the  roads,  which  he  declared  to  be  execrable.    About  two  hours  before 
daylight  he  sent  forward  a  team  of  fresh  horses,  in  charge  of  a  boy, 
who  rode  a  third,  and  they  spent  the  morning  leisurely  reaching  a 
half-w^ay  point  on  the  road.     Then  they  were  turned  into  a  field  to 
graze  and  when  we  came  along  a  few  hours  later,  our  team  pretty 
well  spent,  the  change  of  horses  was  ready  for  us. 
In  times  of  peace  post  horses  may  sometimes  be  found        SYSTEM  OF 
awaiting  such  demands,  but  it  is  quite  a  customary     post  HOKSES. 
practice  to  conduct  the  business  in  this  way.    Those 
of  the  party  w^ho  did  not  stipulate  so  carefully  for  fresh  horses  on  the 
journey  were  taken  through  without  a  change,  with  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  resulting  to  themselves  and  the  teams. 

The  w^eek  of  waiting  at  Guayama  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  overcrowded  the  small  hotels  and  had  to 
forage  for  ourselves  in  the  shops  and  markets  to  supplement  the  hotel 
bill  of  fare.  It  was  a  never-failing  surprise  to  us  in  the  hotels  of  the 
smaller  towns,  that  the  people  took  no  advantage  of  the  excellent 
fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  available.  With  little  difficulty  we  were 
able  to  obtain  delicious  melons  and  other  fruits,  which  were  never 
served  in  the  hotels  unless  we  brought  them.  In  addition,  we  found 
French,  Italian  and  German  preserved  fruits  at  the  grocery  stores, 
and,  altogether,  were  able  to  combine  a  very  satisfactory  bill  of  fare. 

The  drive  from  Guayama  to  Cayey  was  the  slowest  on  record 
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among  the  Puertoriqueuan  drivers.  General  Brooke  and  his  staff, 
riding  ahead,  set  the  pace,  beyond  which  none  of  us  could  go.  March- 
ing cavalry  finds  a  steady  walk  quite  rapid  enough  for  the  horses,  and 
so  our  drivers  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  found  no  opportunity 
to  use  the  whip.  Inasmuch  as  no  noonday  halt  was  expected,  the 
newspaper  contingent  carried  its  own  provisions  for  the  journey  and 
feasted  on  bacon  sandwiches,  cheese  and  cantaloupe,  washed  down  with 
water  from  the  cold  mountain  springs. 

A  few  of  the  stone  bridges  through  the  mountains  had  been  partly 
dismantled  by  the  retreating  Spaniards,  by  the  removal  of  the  key- 
stones from  the  arches.    The  fact  that  they  had  done  no  more  to  destroy 
the  highway  seemed  to  prove  that  they  had  a  sentimental  pride  in  the 
beautiful  road  and  did  not  care  to  wreck  it  even  when  they  were  aban- 
doning the  island.    There  were  a  score  of  places  where 
Axrr.  mriiiiAi^i     ^j^^  bridgcs  spauucd  great  chasms  or  the  road  was 
THE  MOUNTAINS,    t)^^^^  ^^  ^  shelf  hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  precipice, 
where  a  charge  of  dynamite  would  have  so  destroyed 
it  as  to  make  an  interruption  of  days  necessary  before  any  progress 
could  be  made.    At  such  places  the  possibilities  of  defense  against  an 
American  advance  were  beyond  estimate.     As  it  was,  the  squad  of 
engineers  ahead  of  our  party  required  but  a  fcAV  moments  to  bridge 
the  little  gaps  left  where  arches  were  broken,  so  that  there  was  no 
perceptible  delay. 

From  Guayama  to  the  highest  point  in  the  pass  through  tli(^ 
mountains,  the  road  winds  upward  through  a  splendid  valley  and 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  peak  caled  El  Torito.  For  miles  it 
is  possible  to  look  back  through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  the  view  com- 
prehending  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tropical  landscapes  imaginable. 
Sugar  plantations  in  the  lowlands  and  coffee  plantations  on  the  hill- 
sides show  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  all  beautified  by  tropical  foliage 
and  roofed  by  the  tropical  sky. 

After  passing  the  crest  of  the  range  and  startinijf 

A  YIEW  ACROSS    ^^  ^^^  descent  into  the  central  valley  of  the  island, 

THE  CENTRAL       .^  .^^^      ^       xi  i  ^  i    r.  ^ 

YALLEY.  ^*  ^^^  possible  for  the  cavalry  squad  and  General 

Brooke  to  make  better  speed  and  we  looked  forward 
to  increasing  our  own  pace.     By  a  mischance  of  the  road,  however,  and 
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un  ill-timed  yielding  of  the  right  of  way  to  some  wagons  of  the 
army  train,  onr  carriages  found  themselves  pocketed  with  a  dozen  of 
tlie  six-mule  teams  and  ponderous  wagons  ahead  of  us.  Mile  after 
mile  we  crawled  along  at  what  seemed  a  snail's  pace,  the  road  follow- 
ing the  very  edge  of  the  precipices,  with  no  space  to  pass  on  either 
side.  A  thousand  feet  below  and  miles  away,  we  could  see  the  town 
of  Cayey  in  a  smiling  valley  given  over  to  sugar  plantations.  Across 
the  valley  rose  the  second  range  of  mountains,  a  lesser  chain  which 
separates  from  the  main  ridge,  and  far  away  beyond  these  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  north  Atlantic  ocean. 

At  last  a  little  plateau  grown  up  to  small  shrubbery  gave  the  road 
more  width  and  we  made  haste  to  pass  the  wagons.  By  this  time  the 
cavalry  had  left  us  four  miles  behind  and  almost  had  reached  the 
valley  which  lay  far  below,  with  only  two  or  three  miles  separating 
the  squad  from  its  prospective  triumidial  entry  into  Cayey.  We  must 
not  miss  the  sight.  All  restraint  was  removed  from  the  impatient 
drivers.  The  horses  were  fresh  after  their  slow  journey.  The  road 
was  perfect  without  an  irregularity  sufficient  even  to  jar  the  wheels. 
We  could  not  see  more  than  fifty  yards  ahead  on  the  tortuous  high- 
way winding  down  the  mountain  side,  but  we  must  get  to  the  bottom. 

Down  went  the  lashes  and  then  began  the  maddest  race  that  the 
bills  of  Puerto  Rico  ever  saw.     There  are  traditions  of  such  driving 
by  the  mountain  stage-drivers  of  our  own  west,  but  I 
am  unable  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  wilder      ^  FIYE-MILE 
dash  for  five  miles  down  hill  than  this.      When  we       down  HILL. 
reached  the  foot  of  the  long  descent  and  caught  the 
cavalry  just  in  time  to  join  them  in  the  procession,  we  looked  at  one 
another  in  exhilaration,  but  frankly  admitting  that  we  were  glad  to 
be  safe  on  the  level. 

The  march  from  Cayey  to  Caguas  crossed  the  interior  valley,  which 
includes  the  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Guayama,  through  a 
succession  of  highly  cultivated  sugar  plantations  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive character.  There  was  picturesque  scenery  to  insure  the  day's 
pleasure,  but  no  such  mountains  as  those  between  Guayama  and  Cayey. 

We  reached  Caguas  about  2:30  in  the  afternoon  and  found  it  a 
larger  place  than  Cayey,  with  a  beautiful  plaza,  in  which  Spanish 
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troops  were  sAvarming.  Two  thousand  were  quartered  in  the  barrackj^ 
of  this  city.  The  hotels  of  Caguas  proved  to  be  the  worst  we  had  found 
in  the  island  and  the  smallest.  For  himself  and  his  staff  officers, 
General  Brooke  obtained  a  fine  private  residence  for  headquarters, 
while  his  cavalry  escort  and  army  train  went  into  camp  near  the  city. 
It  remained  for  the  newspaper  contingent  to  find  quarters  for  them- 
selves. One  hotel  accommodated  three  of  the  men  and  then  over- 
flowed. Mrs.  White  and  I  found  quarters  in  a  servants'  room,  with 
two   cots.     Then,  as   a  special   concession,   the  pro- 

AT  CAGUAS.  order  that  the  rest  of  us  might  all  sleep  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  little  room.  One  of  our  men  was  sick 
with  malarial  fever  contracted  in  Ponce  and  it  seemed  imperative  that 
better  accommodations  be  found.  Four  hours  of  daylight  remained 
and  we  decided  that  the  flesh-pots  of  the  capital,  twenty-six  miles  away, 
would  suit  us  all  better,  if  we  could  reach  them. 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  suggest  such  a  thing  as  preceding 
the  commanding  general  through  the  enemy's  country  into  the  enemy's 
capital.  It  was  delegated  to  me  to  broach  the  subject,  with  a  stipuhi- 
tion  that  if  by  so  doing  I  lost  favor  with  General  Brooke,  thereby  de- 
stroying my  sources  of  information,  my  colleagues  would  divide  with 
me  everything  that  came  to  them,  so  that  my  work  would  not  suffer 
thereby.  Before  the  choice  was  made  I  attempted  to  convince  them 
that  any  one  could  execute  such  an  errand  better  than  myself,  but 
as  each  one  took  exactly  the  same  position  it  was  finally  decided  that 
I  should  offer  myself  for  a  victim  to  possible  military  displeasure. 

It  was  indeed  suggested  that  the  discomforts  which  Mrs.  White 
would  undergo  should  be  used  as  an  argument  with  General  Brooke, 
but  that  was  the  one  argument  impossible  for  me  to  use.  It  was  Mrs. 
White's  pride  throughout  all  of  her  experiences,  alike  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  that  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  suggest  that  she  was 
a  handicap  in  any  undertaking.  She  took  the  difficulties  with  tlie 
same  spirit  that  others  took  them,  recognizing  the  unusual  privilege 
she  had  to  witness  the  operations  of  war.  She  would  have  resented 
promptly  the  use  of  her  presence  as  an  argument  why  special  privilege 
should  be  granted.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  realized  quite  well  that 
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to  offer  such  a  plea  might  properly  draw  the  query  from   General 

Brooke  why  she  was  there  at  all,  if  she  w^as  to  cumber  the  movements 

of  himself  and  the  correspondents. 

I  found  the  commanding  general  dining  with  his  staff  and  put 

the  question  bluntly  to  him,  if  it  would  be  permissible,  now  that  we 

had  passed  the  enemy's  advance  line  and  were  within  their  territory, 

for  the  newspaper  contingent  to  precede  him  on  the 

way.    I  explained  that  no  accommodations  for  all  of  ^  COURTESY  FROM 

.,,,.,  ,    ,  ...  THE  COMMAND- 

US  were  available  m  town,  even  of  the  most  primitive     ^^^^  GENERAL. 

sort,  and  that  Mr.  Millard's  sickness  demanded  better 

shelter  than  w^e  could  find.    We  do  not  forget  his  courtesy  in  the  reply. 

Without  hesitation  he  said,  "By  all  means  go  to  where  you  can  be 

most  comfortable.    If  you  can  get  horses  on  such  short  notice,  go  ahead 

until  you  find  a  place  where  you  can  get  proper  shelter.    I  don't  want 

you  to  undergo  any  more  discomfort  than  is  necessary,  after  all  you 

have  seen  in  the  Santiago  campaign." 

I  bolted  down  stairs  to  the  little  group  of  correspondents  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  the  verdict.  The  news  was  reassuring.  In  ten  min- 
utes we  had  our  drivers  searching  for  horses  and  by  four  o'clock  our 
carriages  were  loaded  again  and  w^e  were  starting  on  the  last  stage 
of  the  journey.  We  knew,  if  General  Brooke  did  not,  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  his  permission  meant  that  we  must  reach  the  capital  that 
night,  for  there  was  no  place  which  would  serve  for  shelter  until  we 
reached  the  city. 

The  journey  began  hopefully  enough,  with  a  five-mile  dash  through 
the  cane-fields.  The  military  road  was  perfect  here,  as  it  had  been 
throughout  the  earlier  portion  of  the  trip.  Then  we  came  into  a 
country  of  hills  and  my  team  began  to  fag  in  spite  of  the  energies  of  the 
driver.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  not  been  fresh  when  we  started. 
We  had  been  leading  the  procession  of  three  carriages  until  that  time. 
This  position  was  chosen  for  me  by  my  companions,  because  no  one 
knew  what  sort  of  a  reception  we  might  meet  from  the  Spanish 
soldiery  along  the  road,  and  the  others  of  the  party  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

The  threat  of  early  darkness  began  to  trouble  us  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  our  team  could  not  take  us  into  the  capital  in  many  hours. 
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We  drew  to  one  8ide  of  the  road  and  told  ilie  otlu^rs  to  '^o  aliea^l. 

They  were  reluctant  to  leave  us  thus,  abandoned  near  ni<2,litfall  in  thi^ 

lieart  of  the  enemy's  country,  but  there  was  no  help 

^™?!!!^^^      f^i'  it-     We  waved  -ood-by  to  them  and  saw  thiMu 
LONESOME  r>  ^ 

EXPERIENCE.  disappear  down  the  road  anu)ng  the  trees.  Our  i)ro^- 
ress  continued  slowly  for  several  miles  farther,  during 
which  we  did  not  see  a  single  soldier.  Then  at  the  top  of  a  long  hill,  in 
spite  of  our  protests,  the  driver  lashed  his  horses  into  a  run  and  we 
went  careening  down  the  slope.  At  the  bottom  was  the  longest  bridge 
in  Puerto  Kico,  a  stone-arched  structure  perhaps  300  feet  in  lenglli, 
spanning  a  stream  which  wandered  through  the  valley  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  below.  This  splendid  piece  of  masonry,  the  most  diilicult  of 
all  the  military  road,  was  built  many  years  ago  and  remains  in  perfcMt 
condition.  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  the  team  came  to  a  dead  halt, 
unable  to  stagger  another  step. 

"Muy  malado,  muy  infermo,''  said  the  driver,  shrugging  his  shoul 
ders,  "very  bad,  very  sick."     He  took  the  harness  off  the  horses,  led 
them  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  opened  a  convenient  gate  that  led  into 
the  neighboring  field  and  turned  them  out  to  graze.     We  sat  on  the 
rail  of  the  bridge  and  looked  into  the  stream  below. 

After  awhile  a  little  boy  came  along  and  tlie  driver  gav(^  him  some 
instructions,  which  started  him  up  the  road  in  the  direction  we  had 
been  traveling. 

More  time  passed  and  we  saw  two  Spanish  soldiers  coming  toward 

us  on  the  road.     They  came  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  halted 

to  question   us.      One  was  a  corporal,  the  other  a 

™OYE?TO  P^^^^*^-  '^^^y  ^^^^  fi^^'  l>iS  fellows,  armed  with 
BE  HARMLESS.  Mausers,  and  apparently  fine  soldiers.  They  qiK\s- 
tioned  us  closely,  extracting  no  information  what- 
ever, for  we  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  a  single  word  of  Spanish.  We 
shrugged  our  shoulders,  smiled,  looked  pleasant  and  puzzled,  but  could 
answer  nothing.  The  driver  was  evidently  scared.  The  corporal 
wanted  to  know  who  we  were,  why  we  were  there,  and  where  we  were 
going.  He  wanted  to  know  when  the  American  general  was  coming. 
We  were  unable  to  tell  him  anything. 

Finally,  Mrs.  White  noticed  that  the  soldier  had  a  bandage  around 
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his  right  hand  and  that  his  hand  was  badly  swollen.  Slie  motioned 
a  question  and  he  unwrapped  it,  showing  a  very  bad  bayonet  wound. 
It  was  dressed  with  some  green  leaves  and  no  other  attention  had  bcnm 
given  it*  Mrs.  White  sought  her  modest  stock  of  simple  rem(Mlies, 
dressed  the  wound  with  witch  hazel,  bound  it  in  clean  linen,  and  gave 
him  the  remaining  portion  of  the  liniment.  There  was  no  further 
irouble.  They  bowed  their  thanks,  expressed  their  gratitude  with  tlie 
utmost  politeness  and  went  on  their  way. 

Strangely  enough,  we  heard  of  this  little  incident  afterward  in  San 
Juan.  It  was  circulated  there  as  a  subject  of  interest  for  gossip  among 
the  Spanish  forces,  and  we  were  told  that  the  soldiers  were  exceed- 
ingly grateful,  saying  that  no  Spanish  woman  would  have  done  for 
them  what  the  American  did. 

After  a  wait  of  two  hours  on  this  lonesome  bridge,  our  driver 
declared  his  horses  sufficiently  recovered  to  continue.    We  made  slow 
progress  through  the  dusk,  until  at  last  a  mile  or  two  before  reaching 
Rio  Piedras  the  youngster  who  had  gone  ahead  long 
before  met  us  with  a  fresh  team  of  horses.     To  ex-  i^^^x 

A  TEAM  or 

change  required  but  a  few  moments.  The  exhausted  pi^j;^^  HORSES. 
team,  according  to  the  practice  of  drivers,  was  turned 
into  the  adjacent  field  to  graze  until  their  master  should  pick  them 
up  on  his  return  journey  a  day  or  two  later.  It  was  but  a  short  drive 
then  to  Eio  Piedras.  We  stopped  at  a  little  hotel  to  inquire  if  our 
companions  had  gone  on  to  the  capital,  and,  finding  no  word  left  for 
us,  we  continued  tow^ard  our  destination. 

The  road  was  level  nearly  all  the  way,  so  that,  although  darkness 
had  fallen,  there  was  no  cessation  of  our  speed.  The  nine  miles  were 
covered  very  rapidly  and  it  was  only  nine  o'clock  when  we  clattered 
along  the  paved  streets  of  the  city  in  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  and 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  Hotel  Inglaterra.  Prompt  inquiry  at  the  hotel 
office  developed  two  important  facts:  dinner  was  not  ended  and  our 
friends  had  reserved  a  room  for  us.  It  w^as  the  end  of  our  journey  across 
Puerto  Eico. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN   PUERTO   RICO. 

Similar  Agricultural  Conditions  in  All  Our  Newly  Annexed  Islands — The  Institution 
of  the  Sugar  ''Central" — A  Scotchman  in  Puerto  Bico — Heavy  Investments  by 
London  Financiers — How  the  ''Central"  Deals  with  Each  Farmer — Scientific 
Sugar  Cultivation  as  Contrasted  with  More  Primitive  Methods — Plantation 
Sugar  Mills  of  the  West  Indies — The  Home  of  a  Sugar  Planter — Wages  of  Un- 
skilled Laborers  in  Puerto  Bico — How  the  Laborers  Live  and  Work. 

IT  MAY  simplify  the  problems  of  colonial  government  for  the  United 
States  to  some  extent,  that  all  of  our  experiments  are  to  he  tried 
in  ishind  groups  of  simihir  climate  and  agricultural  conditions  and 
approximately  the  same  latitude.  What  one  learns  about  sugar  or 
coffee  or  tobacco  or  minor  agricultural  products  of  the  tropics  in  one 
island,  may  therefore  apply  Avith  almost  equal  accuracy  to  the  others, 
except  as  modified  by  peculiar  local  conditions  which  must  be  noted 
in  tlieir  proper  place.  Consequently,  althougli  this  chapter  relates 
specifically  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  sugar  in  Puerto  Kico,  most  of 
the  essential  facts  may  be  transferred  to  apply  to  the  same  industry 
in  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  islands,  in  each  of  which  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  is  the  principal  industry,  as  it  is  in  Puerto  Eico,  and  even  the 
Philippines,  where  the  same  industry  is  by  no  means  a  minor  one.  In 
the  chapters  on  agriculture  in  the  Philippine  islands,  already  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  matter  following  in  these  pages,  and  again  in 
the  chapter  on  the  same  industry  in  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
I  shall  refer  back  to  this  chapter  for  detailed  information  upon  the 
cultivation  and  marketing  of  cane  sugar. 

In  the  modern  system  of  sugar  cultivation  in  this  island,  where 
that  is  the  greatest  of  crops,  the  "central,'^  has  been  an  important 
factor,  and  is  becoming  more  important  all  the  time.    It  is  the  great 
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mill  for  <^rin(liiig  cane,  owikmI  by  a  coiK^ern  which  makes  that  function 
its  specialty,  r(^li(^vin^  tlie  «;rower  from  the  necessity  of  grinding  his 
own  product.     Prepared  for  the  work  of  a  whole  re- 
gion  instead  of  a  single  planlation,  it  is  i)ossible  for     p()ij^'(^Ki>j)i]s(j 
such  an  institution  to  takc^  advantage  of  every  im-      SUGAR-€A^E. 
provement  in  machinery  and  equip  the  mill  with  the 
most  perfect  ap])liances.      Scientists   can   be  employed  to   study   for 
improved  nu^tliods  of  extracting  tlu^  juice  from  the  cane  with  greatest 
rapidity  and  most  completidy,  and  then  of  bringing  it  into  the  best 
(H)ndition  for  the  various  processes  that  precede  shipment  to  the  re- 
tineries.     Wliere  the  central  has  been  introduced,  it  has  won   favor 
and  profit  for  all  concerned.    Where  it  is  known,  its  friends  see  no  more* 
need  of  argument  for  it  than  does  the  owner  of  a  flour  mill  in  our 
wlu^at  regions. 

I  have  liad  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Marr 
of  Puerto  liico,  a  Scotchman  who  has  been  for  a  few  years  the  general 
manager  of  the  Central  de  Canovanas,  the  largest  sugar  factory  in 
the  island.  It  is  not  far  from  Carolina,  some  tw(^nty  miles  east  of  the 
capital,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  in  one  of  the  best  sugar 
countries  of  Puerto  liico.  Mr.  Marr  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me 
some  of  the  essential  facts  about  that  enterprise  and  tlie  central  as  a 
general  proposition,  which  will  make  important  information  for  any- 
one who  looks  toward  sugar  investments  here.  His  information,  with 
tliat  of  other  specialists  in  sugar  whom  I  have  questioned,  is  of  the 
liighest  authority  on  the  local  conditions  to  be  met  in  this  island. 

The  Central  de  Canovanas  is  owned  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  com- 
pany of  London,  or,  rather,  by  an  inner  corporation  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  that  great  concern.    The  Colonial  company  is 
known  throughout   the   sugar   islands    of  the   West         rmONlAL 
liulies,  large  and  small  alike,  as  well  as  in  Demerara         COMPANY. 
or  British  Guiana.     Its  interests  sweep  in  a   great 
circle  through  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Windward  and 
koeward  islands,  all  the  way  to  Trinidad  and  then  into  the  continental 
cane  fields  of  South  America.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would 
i/  \glect  such  a  rich  opening  as  Puerto  liico. 

The  Central  de  Canovanas  was  built  bv  the  investment  of  local 
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capital,  stimulated  by  the  energy  of  some  Puertoriquenans  who  had 
lived  in  the  United  States,  and  by  some  energetic  Americans  who  had 
moved  to  this  island.  The  investment  was  a  large  one  and  the  profits 
were  not  well  husbanded  in  the  beginning,  so  that  the  time  came  when 
a  debt  had  to  be  met  and  the  Colonial  company  took  the  property  into 
its  own  care  for  administration.  The  equity  of  the  original  owners 
is  not  wiped  out,  but  it  is  not  in  their  hands  at  present,  the  English 
company  having  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock  to  control  it. 

The  capacity  of  grinding  in  such  a  mill  is  about  twenty-five  tons 
of  cane  an  hour,  or,  more  specifically,  tlie  product  of  3,500  acres. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  acreage  of  the  plantations  adjacent  to  the 
mill,  which  depend  upon  it  for  their  grinding,  is  but  2,000,  so  that  the 
mill  has  not  had  to  run  to  its  full  capacity  except  at  times  of  special 
haste.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  acreage  was  expected  within  the 
last  two  years,  but  the  unusually  high  price  of  cattle  intervened  to 
stop  it.  A  large  amount  of  pasture  land  which  was  expected  to  be 
turned  into  cane  fields,  became  more  valuable  in  its  present  form,  and 
so  was  not  planted  to  sugar  cane.  If  shifting  values  change  this  condi- 
tion or  new  areas  are  opened  to  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  central,  undoubtedly  it  will  have  all  the  work  to  do  that  it  can 
accomplish. 

The  company  buys  the  sugar  cane  outright,  paying  for  it  on  the 
fifteenth  and  thirtieth  of  each  month  according  to  the  average  price 
of  sugar  in  the  San  Juan  market  for  the  fifteen  days  preceding.  The 
farmer  hauls  his  cane  to  the  door  of  the  central,  has  it  weighed,  and 
on  the  day  of  payment  gets  his  money  without  any  further  concern. 

Almost  all  authorities  in  Puerto  Rico  agree  that  all  interests  are 
served  by  the  separation  of  grinding  from  the  growing  of  the  crop. 
The  farmer  gets  more  for  his  cane  when  he  sells  it 
^^^MAiJes^^^  to  the  central  than  he  would  if  he  ground  it  himself. 
PROFIT.  By  its  improved  methods  and  perfected  machinery, 

the  central  gets  so  much  more  out  of  the  cane  that  it 
is  able  to  pay  the  farmer  more  than  he  would  get  otherwise,  and  still 
make  a  large  profit  for  its  own  stockholders,  when  properly  admin- 
istered and  handling  such  large  quantities  of  cane.  Centralization 
proves  its  economy  here  as  it  does  in  industries  at  home.    Further- 
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more,  the  farmer  can  raise  more  cane  upon  a  given  acreage  when  his 
attention  is  concentrated  on  that  one  branch  of  the  industry  than 
he  can  when  diverted  first  to  the  running  of  a  small  mill  for  the  grind- 
ing of  his  own  crop  and  then  to  the  marketing  of  it  to  best  advantage. 

Scientific  Sugar  Cultivation. 

In  the  whole  island  there  are  but  four  or  five  centrals  of  any 
consequence,  that  of  Canovanas  being  much  the  largest  and  best 
equipped.  In  it  are  employed  the  best  sugar  experts  to  be  obtained, 
the  chemists  being  men  of  highest  training  and  education,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  salaries.  Their  studies  are  productive  of  constant  improvement 
and  increase  of  sugar  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  cane.  Their 
tests  are  all  absolute,  by  chemical  rule  and  formula,  no  "rule  of  thumb" 
being  countenanced.  In  this  field  of  labor  here,  no  less  than  in  Hawaii 
and  Cuba,  many  a  young  American  just  from  the  universities  will 
find  an  opportunity  within  the  next  few  years  to  prove  that  he  is  a 
practical  chemist,  and,  if  he  becomes  a  sugar  expert,  to  earn  a  large 
salary.     Such  centrals  are  going  to  multiply  rapidly. 

On  the  hundreds  of  plantations  where  sugar  mills  are  run  for  the 
grinding  of  their  own  crop,  and  even  in  some  of  the  smaller  centrals, 
one  does  not  find  such  a  scientific  sj^stem  of  manipu- 
lation.   As  Mr.  Marr  puts  it,  "The  foreman  watches  rm^^X^T^S^™^,* 
the  color  and  the  flow  and  the  crystallization   till      SUGAK-CANE. 
things    seem    right,    and    then    the   next   process    is 
begun.    Our  results  show  that  where  scientifically  correct  methods  are 
employed,  the  product  is  enough  larger  and  enough  better  to  pay  well. 
It  is  this  condition  that  will  make  plantation  mills  obsolete  and  drive 
the  grinding  into  the  centrals  when  the  latter  are  in  every  community 
where  sugar  is  raised." 

In  the  Central  de  Canovanas,  all  the  employes  and  hands  are 
Puertoriquenans  except  the  chief  engineer,  who  is  a  Scotchman.  The 
company  owns  and  operates  about  twenty  miles  of  railway,  the  lines 
radiating  from  the  factory  into  the  adjacent  plantations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hauling  the  cane  to  be  ground.  The  tracks  wander  in  and  out 
among  the  cane  fields  just  as  they  do  in  the  great  Ewa  plantation  near 
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Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  scene  is  much  the  same. 
But  here  in  Puerto  Rico  all  the  locomotives  are  run  by  native  engineers 
and  firemen,  as  is  the  case  on  the  passenger  railways  of  the  island. 
They  seem  quite  competent  to  do  the  work,  have  few  accidents,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer  are  able  to  repair  their  loco- 
motives almost  as  handily  as  an  American. 

In  going  about  the  island,  one  finds  the  sugar  mills  of  the  planta- 
tions everywhere  in  sight.    Usually  they  stand  with  the  other  houses 

and  sheds  of  the  little  realm  of  the  sugar  baron,  a 

'''^^JI*?^^         few  hundred  yards  from  the  highway,  the  lane  lead- 

SUGAR  BARON,     ing  to  them  winding  through  a  field  of  waving  cano, 

and  ending  in  a  grove  of  royal  palms  or  poinciana  or 
some  other  tropic  tree.  From  the  field  or  factory  or  some  place  comes 
a  whiff  of  sw^eetness  to  the  nostrils  that  reminds  one  of  the  breeze  from 
a  candy  factory.  The  air  is  impregnated  with  sugar.  The  big  brick 
chimney  of  the  mill  towers  above  the  trees  and  roofs,  not  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  old  windmills  that  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  liarbados 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbees,  but  perhaps  more  utilitarian. 
The  little  houses  of  the  plantation  hands  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  house  of  the  magnate,  usually  at  the  other  side  of  the  factory. 
The  big  houses  have  been  quiet  of  late.  Those  of  them  owned  by 
Spanish  citizens,  or  many  of  them,  have  been  empty  while  their  owners 
were  seeking  pleasure  in  San  Sebastian  or  some  other  Spanish  resort, 
in  preference  to  a  possible  blockade  with  discomforts  in  Puerto  Eieo. 
They  left  in  ship-loads  during  the  few  montlis  just  prior  to  the  war. 
But  the  places  are  there,  many  of  them  great,  rambling  structures  of 
Spanish  architecture,  modified  by  island  conditions,  broad  verandahs 
all  about,  low  roofed,  with  tiles  of  red  to  keep  the  house  cool  and  vines 
over  all.  These  houses  are  not  barren  of  comfort.  They  are  lightly 
furnished  as  they  should  be,  but  easy  rockers  abound,  hammocks  are 
there,  and  a  piano  is  sure  to  be  found.  In  front  of  the  house  the  shade 
oomes  from  the  arbol  flamboyant,  the  royal  palm,  the  cocoanut  palm, 
or  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  almost  as  beautiful.  In  the  house  yard  are 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  mangoes,  and  a  dozen 
other  fruits  whose  names  would  be  strange,  while  the  kitchen  garden 
will  raise  delicious  vegetables  and  add  melons  to  the  list  of  fruits. 
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With  a  winter  climate  as  perfect  as  could  be  imagined,  and  a  summer 
far  pleasanter  than  that  of  our  northern  prairie  States,  surely  one  could 
imagine  things  less  pleasant  than  to  be  a  sugar  baron  in  Puerto  Kico. 
Wages  of  the  unskilled  laborers  employed  in  the  canefields  of 
Puerto  Rico — unskilled  at  any  rate  except  for  the  knack  of  handling 
the  machete  and  doing  the  simple  work  of  the  field — 

WAf^FS  OP  THF 

have  been  from  50  to  G3  centavos  a  day,  varying  with  p^y^i^j^ 

the  demand  for  labor,  the  strength  of  the  laborer  and  LABORERS. 
the  location  of  the  plantation.  Mr.  Marr,  the  Scotch 
manager  of  the  Central  de  Canovanas,  tells  me  that  wages  never  have 
fluctuated  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  nor 
has  the  manner  of  living  practiced  on  the  plantations  varied  from  the 
same  cause.  The  exception  to  this  has  been  in  the  cost  of  rice,  which 
is  a  staple  food  of  the  laborers  and  largely  imported.  As  exchange 
became  higher,  the  price  of  rice  rose  and  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to 
purchase  it  diminished.  Just  about  enough  corn  is  raised  for  the  local 
demands,  some  years  producing  enough  for  export  to  Cuba.  This 
staple  food  therefore  has  fluctuated  but  little.  The  cotton  goods,  from 
which  the  plantation  laborers  make  their  clothes,  have  to  be  imported 
and  vary  slightly  in  cost  with  the  fluctuations  of  exchange.  But  they 
do  not  wear  many  clothes,  and  if  cotton  becomes  too  expensive,  it  is 
not  a  great  hardship  in  this  climate  for  these  people  to  economize 
rigidly  in  its  use. 

The  regular  w  age-day  on  the  plantations  is  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
but  laborers  are  permitted  to  draw  their  earnings  daily  if  they  choose. 
They  are  improvident  in  the  extreme,  and  often  have  to  obtain  advance 
orders  on  the  stores  w^hen  they  come  to  work  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  get  food  for  the  same  day's  breakfast,  breakfast  meaning  here,  as  in 
other  Spanish  countries,  the  meal  just  before  midday.  The  early  cup 
of  coffee  answers  till  that  time.  The  work  day  is 
only  seven  or  eight  hours  long,  and,  measured  by  the  ^^j^ 

energy  of  the  man,  the  demands  of  his  house  and     cheap  LABOR. 
table  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  skips  a  day 
whenever  one  of  the  multitudinous  holidays  and  church  days  gives  him 
a  chance,  the  rate  of  wages  is  probably  enough.    "Cheap  labor''  really 
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is  not  cheap  according  to  its  productiveness,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
other  countries  where  similar  conditions  exist,  Mexico  for  instance. 

Mr.  Marr  has  some  ideas  on  the  local  labor  problem  which  may 
sound  strange  at  home. 

"The  Puertoriquenans  could  make  more  money,''  he  says,  "if  the 
whole  family  would  work  in  the  field.  That  is  the  practice  in  tlio 
English  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  among  negro  and  coolie  labor 
alike.  Father  and  mother  and  son  and  daughter  w^ork  side  by  side  on 
the  plantations.  But  here  the  women  will  hardly  go  into  the  fields  at 
all.  A  laborer's  wife  does  hardly  anything  but  her  household  duties, 
and  she  teaches  her  daughter  the  same  thing,  and  even  the  sons  do  not 
go  to  work  till  they  are  almost  grown.  As  a  rule, 
^^\ab0RER™^  *^^  blacker  the  man,  the  better  the  laborer.  This  is 
LIVE.  true  except  as  to  the  English  negroes  who  are  here, 

from  Demerara  and  the  Caribbees,  they  being  just 
about  the  worst  labor  we  have.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  planta- 
tion labor  here  needs  the  black  infusion  in  it  to  be  effective.  What 
the  fact  would  be  if  we  had  to  deal  with  white  labor  of  some  other 
race  than  Spanish,  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  there  are  none  such  here. 
But  we  don't  care  for  much  white  Spanish  blood  in  our  hands." 

Plantation  laborers  on  the  sugar  estates  do  not  have  barracks  or 
houses  furnished  them  on  the  place,  but  live  wherever  they  like.  Some- 
times the  owner  of  the  estate  sets  aside  a  bit  of  land  where  the  laborer 
may  build  a  house  and  plant  a  -little  garden  patch.  The  house  always 
Uelongs  to  the  hand,  however,  even  though  he  may  vacate  it  and  move 
to  the  next  plantation.  Such  titles  are  not  valuable  enough  to  worry 
about,  as  the  houses  under  such  circumstances  are  apt  to  be  but  a 
frame  of  poles  with  a  thatch  and  walls  of  wattle.  When  a  man  builds 
a  better  house  on  a  sugar  estate,  he  is  considered  one  of  the  faithful 
retainers,  and  a  fixture. 
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THE  printing  offices  and  book  shops  of  Puerto  Rico  rather  sur- 
prised me  by  their  excellence,  after  I  had  been  disappointed  in 
the  newspapers.  Senor  Otero  of  Ponce  apologized  for  his 
meager  stock  of  books  in  English,  with  the  explanation  that  the  ofiflcers 
and  men  of  the  American  army  had  bought  almost  everything  he  had. 
But  he  was  the  agent  for  the  New  York  house  of  the  Appletons,  he 
continued,  and  his  stock  would  be  replenished  by  the  first  steamer. 
As  it  was,  several  well-known  books  were  on  the  shelves,  and  if  one 
wanted  to  read  Spanish  the  selection  was  a  large  one.  I  found  a  very 
good  edition  of  "El  Prisionero  de  Zenda,"  by  "Antonio"  Hope,  and  it 
was  in  this  same  Bazar  Otero  that  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Stephen 
Crane  were  confronted  upon  their  arrival  with  posters  advertising 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune"  and  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 

Book  Shops  of  San  Juan. 

In  San  Juan,  the  capital,  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  book 
and  stationery  stores  of  note  which  are  more  than  creditable  to  the 
place.  They  are  connected  with  printing  and  publishing  concerns  in 
most  cases.  They  carry  stocks  of  imported  goods  from  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona and  Paris,  most  of  the  books  being  in  Spanish  or  French.    All  of 
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the  classics  of  Spain  and  France  are  carried  in  both  languages  and 

the  modern  French  novel  occupies  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelves. 

The  novels  of  Hugo  and  Dumas  are  very  popular  in 

FRENCH  NOVELS    ^^^  island.     Few  books  in  Italian  are  sold,  but  th(^ 
ARE  ' 

POPULAR,         Italian  classics  are  carried  in  Spanish  and  in  French 

translations.  Beautiful  editions  of  the  "Divina  Com- 
media^'  of  Dante  were  for  sale  in  either  language,  but  the  translations 
were  in  prose  instead  of  verse.  No  American  poets  ai>peared  in  the 
stores,  but  Byron^s  popularity  was  evidenced  by  the  multitude  of  his 
works  on  sale.  "Don  Juan"  seemed  to  be  the  favorite,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  its  Spanish  subject  and  partly  because  of  its  literary  pun- 
gency— a  favorite  quality  among  Spanish-Americans  as  among  the 
Spanish  themselves.  The  poem  suffered,  how^ever,  like  that  of  Dante, 
by  not  having  the  metrical  translation,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
its  attractions  in  this  form.  German  literature  was  confined  to  the 
works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  and  the  booksellers  said  that  not  many 
of  those  were  sold. 

Of  course  the  larger  part  of  the  stock  on  the  book  shelves  is  made 
up  of  the  w^ork  of  Spanish  writers,  classic  and  modeim.  The  people 
read  Cervantes  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  he  were  satirizing  the  faults 
of  others  instead  of  their  own. 

Local  production  of  literature  has  taken  utilitarian  forms  in  most 
part,  although  there  has  been  some  modest  fiction  and  a  little  credit- 
able verse  written.  Historical  monographs  relating  to  the  island  are 
numerous  and  political  pamphlets  of  various  sorts  even  exceed  them 
in  number.  The  historian  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  future,  will  find  much 
valuable  matter  in  the  little  books  that  have  issued  from  obscure 
presses  throughout  the  island.  The  public  library  of  San  Juan  has  a 
collection  which  will  be  of  value  to  many  a  student. 
^Vm^\>v  It  contains  rare  w  orks  on  old  Spanish  voyages,  early 
OF  SAN  JUAN,  maps  of  the  West  Indies,  showing  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, manuscripts  and  documents  that  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  bookmen,  and  old  plates  and  engravings  of  equal  interest. 
Some  of  these  things  may  have  decayed  from  inattention,  but  not  from 
careless  use,  for  they  have  been  studied  but  little.    The  book  shops  and 
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the  private  libraries,  like  the  public  library  of  Ban  Juan,  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  repay  research. 

Among  the  books  written  and  published  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  text 
books  used  in  the  island  schools  are  notable.  Many  of  these — all,  in 
fact,  of  the  primary  and  intermediate^  grades — are  local  productions. 
One  of  that  sort  is  before  me  as  I  write,  ^^Elementos  de  Cosmographia 
y  Geographia  I*articular  de  la  Isla  de  Puerto  Kico."  It  was  wrltt(^n 
by  Felipe  Janer  y  Soler,  who  is  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  an  uppc^r  pro- 
fessor in  the  schools,  so  tlie  title  page  explains.  This  edition,  the 
second,  was  printed  in  San  Juan  in  181)0,  the  work  having  been  decreed 
a  text  book  for  the  schools  of  the  province  by  a  governmental  decree 
seven  years  earlier.  The  book  gained  a  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1889. 

This  little  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  about  the  size  of  an 
American  primer,  contains  some  excellent  information  about  the 
island  as  well  as  some  very  entertaining  things.  Its  first  part  is  de- 
voted to  geometrical  definitions,  "indisi)ensable  for  the  study  of  cos- 
mography." Then  comes  the  i)art  devoted  to  definitions  in  astronomy, 
which  gives  almost  as  much  attention  to  the  heavens  as  the  rest  of 
the  book  does  to  tlie  earth.  Finally,  after  several  pages  devoted  to 
general  geographical  definitions  and  the  grand  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  comes  an  excellent  little  map  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  work  devoted  to  the  island  itself. 

We  are  informed  that  Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by  "the  cele 
brated  Genoese  mariner,  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  aided  by  their  Cath- 
olic majesties,"  that  it  was  conquered  by  Don  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  in  1508,  who  in  the  next  year  fonnded    I^^CAL  OPINIOIVS 
the  first  town  under  the  name  of  Caparra,  and  that     PUEKTO  RICO. 
the  island  belongs  to  Spain,  "to  wdiom  it  owes  its 
discovery,  its  conquest,  its  wealth  and  its  civilization."     The  natural 
beauties  of  the  island,  and  the  curiosities  which  tourists  ought  to  see 
are  named,  including  the  caves  of  Aguas  Buenas,  the  great  cavern  of 
l^ajita  in  Lares,  that  of  Cialese,  not  far  from  the  capital,  "the  cave 
of  the  dead"  near  Utuado,  the  cascade  of  Santa  Olalla,  near  Bayamon^ 
one  called  "the  leap  of  the  Cacique"  near  Guanica  and  a  natural  foun- 
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tain  near  Agiiadilla.  The  geographer  declares  that  the  climate  of 
Puerto  llico  is  very  salubrious,  although  hot,  like  other  intertropical 
countries,  but  that  Adjuntas,  Aibonito,  Cayey,  Utuado,  Lares  and  the 
other  mountain  towns  have  a  cooler  temperature.  lie  credits  the 
island  with  but  two  seasons — the  dry,  during  which  the  heat  is  greatest 
and  resulting  sickness  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  great  tropical  storms  occur  at  times.  The  hottest  months 
are  those  from  June  to  September,  inclusive,  and  the  rainy  season  is 
from  August  to  December  inclusive.  The  author  omits  to  place  the 
other  months.  The  prevailing  winds,  except  from  November  to  eTanu- 
ary,  are  from  the  north,  consequently  bringing  cool,  fresh  air  from 
the  north  Atlantic  ocean. 

It  is  concerning  the  aspect  of  the  island  and  the  people  that  the 

geographer  becomes  eloquent     Of  the  former  he  says:     ^^The  aspect 

of  the  island   is  the   most  beautiful   which   can  be 

PUERTO  RICO      offered  by  nature;    its  fertile  and  exuberant  fields, 

BEAUTIFUL  ISLE,  its  beautiful  sky,  the  multitude  of  rivers  which  flow 

through  all  parts,  the  great  numbers  of  gay-plumaged 

birds  which  inhabit  its  wooded  hills,  and  its  climate,  modified  by  the 

sea-breezes,  give  to  our  isle  a  magnificent  appearance,  presenting  to 

us  picturesque  vistas  and  unrivaled  landscapes." 

"What  is  the  character  of  the  Puertoriquenan?"  asks  the  writer, 
then  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  question. 

"His  manner  is  affable  and  expansive.  His  complexion  usually  is 
slightly  pale,  his  countenance  agreeable,  his  carriage  erect  and  his  man- 
ner dignified  and  graceful.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  honest,  brave 
and  hospitable.  Their  constitution,  like  that  of  most  inhabitants  of 
hot  countries,  is  rather  frail  and  inclined  to  sickness,  although  there 
are  many  individuals,  particularly  those  who  devote  tlmmselves  to 
manual  labor,  whose  physique  is  strong,  agile  and  robust." 

The  little  book  contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  island,  the  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  crops, 
the  cities  and  all  other  details.  It  has  tables  of  distance,  descriptions 
of  the  roads  and  railways,  and  much  other  information  which  the  chil- 
dren in  the  island  schools  need  to  know.  Altogether  it  is  a  right 
encouraging  sign  to  see  as  good  a  text  book  as  this  is  produced  locally 
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in  an  island  which  we  are  likely  to  think  by  no  means  equal  to  such 
things. 

I  have  been  imi)resse(l  by  the  excellent  work  in  lithography,  done 
by  certain  engraving  houses  in  San  Juan.  Those  houses  and  one  in 
Mayaguez  hav(^  made  a  specialty  of  map  work  and  tlnnr  maps  of  IMierto 
Kico  are  by  all  means  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  The  workman- 
ship is  good  in  every  detail  and  the  maps  w^ould  do  no  discredit  to  the 
best  map  makers  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
style  of  lettering,  with  some  other  points  of  difference,  makes  them 
seem  peculiar.  If  there  is  merit  in  the  old  saw  that  printing  is  "the 
art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  see  the  printers' 
craft  with  its  kindred  branches  flourishing  in  Puerto  Kico. 

Places  of  worship  and  places  of  amusement  alike  in  Puerto  Kico 
have  been  less  frequented  of  late  than  might  have  been  expected.    In 
Havana  last  year,  it  was  not  strange  to  find  that  the 
people  did  not  care  to  go  much  into  public,  when     ^j^^^^^^^h^aters 
nearly   every    one   was  mourning  the    loss   of   some  EMPTY. 

friend  in  the  insurgent  army.     But  Puerto  Kico  has 
not  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  Cuba  and  I  could  not  overcome  a 
surprise  to  find  churches  and  theaters  alike  almost  empty. 

In  Ponce  the  opera  house  is  an  excellent  one,  built  with  some 
attention  to  classic  architecture,  with  a  fine  Greek  portico  in  front 
and  constructed  of  masonry  throughout.  Within,  the  audience  room 
is  arranged  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  theaters,  except  that 
a  greater  part  of  the  space  is  given  up  to  boxes  and  stalls.  The 
seating  arrangements  are  good,  as  are  also  the  acoustic  properties.  T 
judge  the  house  to  seat  about  1,200  persons.  The  balcony  connects 
directly  with  the  upper  rooms  of  the  leading  club-house  of  the  city, 
so  that  members  have  a  private  entrance  to  the  theater  and  a  prome- 
nade accessible  to  them  for  refreshments  between  the  acts,  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  stage  is  well  equipped  with  fairly 
modern  scenery  and  accessories  so  that  no  American  company  journey- 
ing there  would  suffer  for  accommodations. 

The  first  time  I  went  into  the  theater  was  in  the  afternoon,  my 
errand  being  to  secure  seats  for  the  evening  entertainment.  The  per- 
formance was  to  be  that  of  a  troupe  of  Japanese  jugglers  and  balancers, 
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with  dancing  and  other  features.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  com- 
pany of  any  sort  to  appear  in  the  theater  for  nearly  two  years,  except 
some  amateurs  of  a  local  organization,  it  seemed  that  the  house  would 
be  full  and  I  wanted  to  see  a  genuine  audience  of  the  people  of  Ponce. 
Furthermore,  the  town  w  as  full  of  American  officers  who  were  likely 
to  w^elcome  the  opportunity  for  a  little  diversion  and  would  help  the 
crowd  in  size.  At  the  door  I  asked  the  price  of  seats  for  the  evening. 
The  man  at  the  door  looked  a  trifle  puzzled  at  the  question  and  I 
repeated  it. 

^^Oh,  you  w^ant  tickets,^'  he  said.     "I  don't  speak  Spanish.     Iley, 
Billy,  come  here.^'    And  when  "Billy"  came,  it  developed  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  company  were  Americans,  taking  tLe 
i^  iiwii^oT/^ivr      fi^^t  opportunity  to  play  a  date  in  the  newly  acquired 

AIM  AMriKlCAiM 

TROUPE,  territory.     They  knew  Clark  street  in  Chicago  and 

their  Japs  had  played  "the  Hopkins  circuit"  and  the 
"Olympic"  more  than  once.  The  trij)  was  not  proving  a  profitable  one. 
They  had  been  in  the  tropics  for  several  months,  traveling  as  far  south 
as  British  Guiana  and  covering  all  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 
Now,  on  the  homeward  bound  journey,  they  were  trying  the  island 
of  Puerto  Eico  during  the  American  occupation  and  had  hopes  of 
reaching  Cuba  before  they  returned  liome. 

"Only  five  of  these  'manana'  dollars  for  a  box  that  will  hold  six 
people,"  wailed  "Billy,"  "and  then  we  don't  seem  to  be  selling  many 
tickets." 

A  Theater  Audience  in  Ponce. 

That  night  there  may  have  been  a  dozen  Americans  in  the  parquet 
and  a  hundred  people  of  the  island.  In  the  balcony  the  number  was 
less.  In  the  gallery  above  there  was  a  crowd  of  deliglited,  noisy  men, 
seeing  wonders  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed.  The  tricks  of  the 
Japanese  needed  no  translation  to  be  intelligible,  so  that  everything 
was  encored  to  the  limit,  including  those  feats  which  include  the 
releasing  of  the  American  flags  from  the  ceiling  of  the  theater.  Never- 
theless there  was  no  money  in  that  sort  of  business,  and  after  a  "run" 
of  a  few  nights  in  the  theater  the  company  secured  a  big  tent  and 
began  a  tent-show  down  the  road  toward  the  Playa. 
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San  Juan,  the  capital,  lias  a  very  good  opera  house  facing  the 
plaza  of  Columbus.    The  night  after  I  reached  the  city,  the  house  was 
well  filled  to  see  a  one-man  performance  in  imitation  of  the  work  of 
the  Italian  Fr^goli,  with  quick  changes  of  costume  and  an  accompany- 
ing drama.    Except  for  this,  there  was  no  other  performance  while  I 
was  in  the  city.     There  was  a  hope,  however,  that  a  company  adver- 
tising in  Ponce  might  be  induced  to  extend  its  journey  to  the  capital. 
The  play  they  were  offering  was  advertised  as  "El 
Gran  Drama  Americano,  La  Cabana  de  Tio  Tom,"       "^^  \m^^ 
and  as  I  had  seen  it  a  year  before  in  Key  West,  per-        tio  TOM." 
formed  by  an  amateur  troupe  of  negroes,  under  the 
more  familiar  name  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  a  "Little  Eva"  who 
was  as  black  as  coal  and  whose  hair  was  as  kinky  as  wool,  I  cherished 
a  tender  memory  of  the  play  and  regretted  not  to  see  it  in  Spanish. 

Most  of  the  foreign  entertainments  reaching  Puerto  Rico  are  those 
on  their  way  to  Havana  and  Mexico  from  Europe.  They  stop  over  one 
boat  and  usually  do  pretty  good  business  in  the  capital.  Fregoli  has 
made  that  trip,  and  several  well-known  Spanish  and  Italian  opera 
companies.  Loie  Fuller  has  danced  there  and  I  believe  Patti  once 
sang  in  this  same  theater. 

Hotel  Life  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Hotels  of  Puerto  Rico,  like  olives,  must  be  classed  as  an  acquired 
taste.  They  are  all  right  after  one  learns  to  like  them,  but  until  that 
time  they  are  far  from  enticing  and  the  process  of  acquiring  the  taste 
is  for  some  people  an  impossible  undertaking.  With  few  exceptions 
they  are  all  alike,  barring  minor  differences  of  little  consequence.  In 
Ponce,  the  principal  hotel  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  was 
the  Frances,  a  name  which  one  finds  applied  to  the  most  pretentious 
hotel  in  most  towns  of  the  island.  It  is  intended  to  indicate  traditional 
French  excellence  of  cooking,  but,  like  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  best  thing  about  it  is  the  name. 

The  landlady  of  the  Hotel  Frances,  Ponce,  was  a  bustling  little 
Frenchwoman,  with  too  much  work  for  her  own  strength  and  time 
and  a  husband  who  was  as  much  of  a  superfluity  about  the  house  as 
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is  usual  in  such  cases.     When  the  business  began  to  multiply  beyond 

all  calculationSj  with  the  influx  of  Americans,  Madame  became  more 

distracted  than  ever.     She  kept  no  books,  or  none 

HOTEL  CONDITIONS  ^j^.^^-  ^^^^.^  ^^j  ^^^^  service  in  settling  acf^ounts,  appar- 

PONCE.  ently  depending  on  the  honesty  of  each  guest  when 

he  departed,  to  remember  how  long  he  had  been  a 
lodger,  and  to  inform  her  of  that  essential  fact.  The  cafe  was  crowded 
at  meal  time,  until  Madame  was  compelled  to  take  the  great  salon  of 
an  adjoining  house  and  turn  it  into  a  dining-room.  For  guest  rooms 
there  was  no  improvement  she  could  make.  The  house  was  boxed  in 
between  the  walls  of  the  two  adjoining  residences  and  every  room 
but  tw^o  or  three  was  an  inner  chamber,  without  window  to  the  street. 
This  in  a  tropical  climate  is  almost  intolerable  and  no  one,  however 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  strange  circumstances,  could  pretend  to  he 
satisfied  with  it.  Poor  ventilation,  inadequate  bathing  facilities  and 
extreme  heat  form  a  difficult  combination  to  face  with  equanimity. 

The  meals  served  by  Madame,  like  those  in  almost  every  hotel  of 
the  island,  consisted  mostly  of  meat.  The  beef  of  Puerto  Eico  is  tougli 
by  nature,  and,  cooked  in  a  way  to  intensify  its  toughness,  it  becomes 
by  no  means  palatable.  Pork,  mutton  and  veal  were  little  better  and 
it  was  to  chicken  that  we  had  to  turn  for  relief.  As  for  vegetables, 
they  were  seldom  served.  It  seems  that  potatoes  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  island  and  few  are  imported.  At  any  rate  we  did  not  see  pota- 
toes served  at  meals  half  a  dozen  times  in  all  the  weeks  we  were  iu 
the  island.  In  the  market  places  we  used  to  see  fresh,  green  vegetables 
of  many  sorts,  including  tomatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  radishes, 
beans  and  others  strange  to  our  sight,  but  they  never  reached  the 
table  of  the  hotels  throughout  the  island.     Instead, 

MT'  AT 

FOR  EVERY  ^  dinner  of  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  meat  would  be 
DINNER  SERVICE,  offered,  with  soup  and  fish,  the  latter  usually  im- 
possible because  of  the  high  seasoning  of  rancid  oil. 
For  dessert  there  came  no  sweetmeats  or  pudding  or  custards  of  any 
traditionally  dainty  French  sort,  nor  even  fruit  except  rarely,  but 
always  and  regularly,  twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  the  ever-present 
guava  paste  with  cheese  of  goats'  milk.  I  yield  to  few  in  my  relish 
of  that  dish,  but  even  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  growing  monotony 
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in  eating  it  twice  a  day,  at  luncheon  and  dinner,  every  day  for  several 
weeks.  As  is  the  custom  in  most  countries  other  than  our  own,  the 
early  morning  meal  as  offered  to  guests  of  the  hotel,  was  not  a  real 
breakfast,  but  merely  coffee.  Now,  that  does  not  mean,  as  it  does  in 
other  countries,  coffee  and  rolls,  or  coffee  and  boiled  eggs,  or  coffee 
and  toast  and  bacon,  but  actually  only  a  cup  of  black  coffee  or  coffee 
and  hot  milk.  It  is  true  that  the  American  visitors,  after  an  effort, 
established  the  precedent  that  they  could  have  boiled  eggs  and  bread 
and  even  sometimes  a  banana,  but  the  innovation  was  not  approved 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Eico,  who  looked  on  and  marveled  that  one 
could  eat  so  heartily  at  such  a  time  of  day. 

After  these  strange  conditions  of  trade  had  burdened  Madame 
for  a  few  weeks,  she  began  to  confide  in  a  few  of  her  best  customers 
that  she  had  the  intention  of  improving  things.  Then  she  got  out 
a  roll  of  architects'  drawings  and  showed  elevations,  perspectives, 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  handsome  new  hotel.  There  Avas  a  tract 
of  land,  she  explained,  which  she  had  owned  for  some  time,  and  on 
which  she  wished  to  erect  a  handsome,  modern  hotel  building,  after 
her  own  ideas.  These  were  not  new  plans,  but  she  had  them  in 
readiness  pending  the  time  when  she  could  carry  them  into  effect.  It 
was  then  that  we  began  to  feel  sorry  for  Madame.  She  was  a 
nice  little  woman,  but  she  could  not  run  a  hotel  that  would  suit 
Americans.  It  was  a  certainty  that  she  would  put  all  her  money  into 
the  wrong  kind  of  a  building,  expecting  a  monopoly 
of  the  rush  business  that  was  crowding  her  rooms  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
and  her  coffers  then,  and  when  it  was  all  done  and  ASPIRATIONS. 
the  hotel  opened,  some  American  who  knows  how  to 
run  a  hotel  to  suit  Americans  w^ould  come  to  Ponce  and  take  all  the 
business  wath  a  new  place  of  his  own.  Madame  would  do  better  to 
make  hay  with  the  old  hotel  while  this  yearns  sun  is  shining,  and  then 
stick  to  the  sort  of  local  trade  among  local  travelers  that  had  been 
liers  before  the  Americans  came. 

Another  hotel  opened  in  Ponce  wdiile  I  was  there,  to  catch  the 
trade  of  the  American  rush,  naming  itself  Hotel  Washington.  There 
was  quite  enough  business  for  it  and  all  the  others  in  the  city,  so 
they  all  made  money  as  they  had  never  done  before. 
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In  Guayama    tliore  wore  three  liotc^ls  of  about  e(]|nal   merit,  tln^ 
Frances  and  the  Esmeralda  in  one-story  buihlings,  and  Uw  tliird,  tlh* 
name  of  wliieh  eseajx^s  nn^  on  the  second  th)or  of  a  business  building. 
TTntil  the  American  occupation  they  must  have  been  more  than  ad(^- 
quate  to  the  (h^itands  of  h)ca]  travel,  but  when  the  American  occu])a- 
ticm  reached  the  hot(ds  they  becanu^  more  than  full.     Tlun^e,  howi^vc^r, 
in  Hotel  Franc(^s,  we  found  more  variety  of  food  than  in  Ponce.    Vege- 
tables ai)peared  on  the  table  a  litth^  oft(Mier  and  even  one  or  two  novel- 
tic^s  in  tlu^  way  of  local  island  dishes,    l^esides  tluit,  we  had  establisiuMl 
the  liabit  of  catering  for  ourselvt\s  to  sonu^  extent,  for  food  h^ss  luxat- 
ing in  a  tropical  midsummer,  and  were  patronizing 
FINE  MELONS       ^^^^  markets.     M(>lons  wc^re  rii)e,   though  one  woitld 
PUEKTO  RICO.      ii^>t  discover  tlie  fact  in  the  hotcds,  and  they  b(H'ame 
a  staple.     Tlu^  nudons  of  l*u(vrto  l\ico  are  a  sort  of 
canteloupe,  larger  than  our  American  nutni(\g  melon,  but  not  as  largo 
as  the  yellow   cantelou])(\     Th(\y  are  (Udicate  in   flavor,   swoc^t,  firm, 
and  a  groat  tn^asure  in  tln^  trojucs,  especially  in  (luayama  and  from 
there  to  San  Juan,  whih^  no  ice  can  be  had. 

On  the  road  from  (luayama  to  the  capital,  over  tlie  splendid  mili- 
tary highway,  one  passes  the  towns  of  Cayey,  Caguas  and  Ilio  Piedras, 
besides  some  smaller  villages.  The  thrtn^  named  are  the  only  onc^s 
where  accommodations  for  travelers  can  be  had  and  tlu^y  art^  nn^ager 
in  quantity  iind  quality.  Not  more  than  tliree  or  four  rooms  can  be 
found  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  casual  trav(d(^r  in  any  one  of  thosi^  ])laces. 
The  comforts  they  ])rovide  are  ample  for  those  who  are  not  exactiug 
and  who  have  worked  up  to  them  gradually,  but  they  would  seem 
v(^ry  ])rimitive  to  one  coming  directly  from  a  modern  hotel  in  the 
United  States. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  better  provided  than  any  other  city  in 

the  island,  with  hotel  accommodations.     The  Inglaterra,  like  the  hotel 

of  the  same  name  in  Havana,  is  the  leading  house,  but  there  are  others 

sufficientlv  comfortable.    Tlie  Inglaterra  occupies  ihe 

TEKRA    SaVjuan  ^'^^'^'^^^^^  ^^^^^  third  floors  of  a  three-story  building  on 

1)E  PUERTO  RICO,  one  of  the  principal  streets,  with   its  coffee-room  o" 

the  street   floor.      On   the  next   floor  are   the   lilHc^ 

office,  the  parlor  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  guest  rooms.    More  tlum 
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half  of  those  open  into  the*  square  parlor,  like  it  having  no  windows  to 
the  outer  air.  The  parlor,  however,  is  virtually  a  rotunda,  extending 
to  the  roof  with  a  great  sky-light  and  ventilators  above.  On  the  third 
floor  the  dining-room  o(teupies  the  east  side  of  the  house,  with  a  beau- 
tiful outlook  over  oeean  and  harbor.  A  gallery  encircles  the  parlor- 
rotunda  at  this  level  and  the  most  desirable  guest  chambers  are  on 
this  floor,  extending  from  gallery  to  the  outer  wall,  with  windows  and 
private  balconies  overlooking  the  harbor. 

If  one  is  accustomed  to  the  Siianish  style  of  cooking  and  serving 
food,  the  meals  at  tlie  Inglaterra  are  excellent.  The  table  is  amply 
])rovided,  vegetables  and  fruits  forming  a  much  larger  jiart  of  the  bill 
of  fare  than  in  any  other  hotel  in  the  island.  There  is  European 
style  at  the  meals,  wdiich  is  not  true  of  any  other  hotel  in  Puerto  Kico. 
People  dreiis  for  dinner,  there  are  flowers  and  silver  and  white  linen, 
and,  altogether,  no  one  need  complain  of  life  there  unless  the  detail  of 
Spanish  cooking  makes  it  impossible  to  him. 

There  is  one  other  hotel  on  the  island  which  is  entitled  to  be 
named.  It  is  tlte  summer  and  Avinter  resort  of  the  Coamo  baths,  a 
place  to  which  the  people  of  Spain  and  South  America  have  been 
coming  for  centuries,  for  the  sake  of  their  health  and  the  baths  in  the 
splendid  springs  of  hot  and  cold  mineral  water  which  flow  from  the 
earth  there.  The  hotel  is  Spanish,  but  it  is  excellent,  and  no  traveler 
will  regret  a  little  journey  there  as  a  part  of  his  visit  to  Puerto  Kico. 


CHArTER   XXVI II. 

THE  AGRICULTURE  AND   PRODUCTS  OF 
PUERTO  RICO. 

Where  the  Greatest  Opportunities  Will  Be  Found — An  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico — Cotton  and  Its  Possibilities — Conditions  of  Rice  Cultiva- 
tion— Cacao  and  the  Chocolate  Bean — How  Coffee  Is  Cultivated — Sugar  and  Its 
Profit — Corn — Cocoanuts — Oranges,  Lemons  and  Limes — Pineapples  and  Their 
Possibilities — Pepper — Bananas  the  Universal  Fruit — Tobacco — The  Vanilla 
Bean — Mahogany — Poor  Quality  of  Domestic  Animals. 

INDITSTKIAI.  Vuerio  ll'wo  devotes  itself  aliuoHt  altogether  lo  a^n'i- 
enUiire  and  kiiulred  pinsuits.  There  are  few  maiiufaetories  excei^t 
those  supplying  soihe  iiiunediate  local  want  of  the  peoi>le.  In  the 
larger  towns  there  are  iee  factories.  At  San  Juan  the  Standard  Oil 
eompany  has  a  small  refinery,  where  crude  oil  brought  from  the  Unite<l 
States  is  r(Hiitied.  Shoes  are  made  by  hand  by  native  workmen  aud 
other  mechanical  trades  are  represented  everywhere^,  but  they  do  not 
reach  the  importance  of  a  commercial  pursuit.  It  i,s  the  forests  and 
the  fields  of  the  island  that  will  furnish  to  American  investors  and 
l)ossible  immigrants  their  op])ortuniti(\s  for  profit  and  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  tin/  tropical  wealth  of  the  island.  Not  only  is  this  true,  hut 
the  same  pursuits  offer  more  attractions  in  the  manners  of  life  they 
permit  fhan  nu)st  othc^r  ])ossibilities  of  tlu^  ishind. 

Agriculture  as  a  science  has  not  been  neglect(Ml  by  th(^  ])roviu(  inl 
government  of  Puerto  l\ico.    A  successful  ex])erim(vntal  station  is  uuiin 
tained  at  Kio  Piedras,  tln^  n^sults  of  which  have  more  than  justiti(Hl 
its  establishment.    Tlu^  recc^nt  director  of  the  station, 

^^^'^^^^f^r^^'     Ft^i'iiando  J.()])(>z  Tuero,  has  been  considtMHHl  the  best 
MATION  ON  .  . 

AGRICULTURE,     technical  authority  on  the  products  of  the  island,  aiul 

his  statements  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  obtained  on  agri(*ultural  affairs.  As  a  part  of  liin 
work,  he  has  issued  a  series  of  monographs  on  tropical  agriculture 
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which  are  of  great  value  to  any  one  interested  in  such  subjects.  Tliey 
iipply  sj)ecitically  to  the  island  of  JMu^rto  Kico,  but  in  much  of  their 
information  th(\y  may  be  aj)j)lied  alike  to  any  tropical  island  of  simi- 
lar elimal(^  and  soil.  Tbc^  j)r()du('ts  which  Mr.  Tuero  discusses  are 
cotton,  rie(^,  ('am])hoi',  cacao,  co(1V(^,  su<^ar,  corn,  cocoanut,  i)ineapple, 
]>epi>er,  bananas,  tobacco,  \'anilhi  and  sevc^ral  V(\i;'etable  dye  products. 
The  list  indicat(*s  the  vari(^ty  of  j)ossibilities  in  island  aj^riculture.  His 
<\siimates  are  as  conservative  as  ihose  of  any  authority  to  be  found 
and  may  be  accepted  with  consich^rable  confidence.  Practical  men  with 
whom  1  have  talked  in  almost  all  of  the  different  branches  of  island 
agricnltnre,  supi)ort  his  calcnlations  as  fairly  correct. 

Concerning  cotton,  Mr.  Tuero  says  that  it  requires  land  of  good 
(pmlity,  depth  and  substance,  which  will  cost  about  tlO  pesos  an  acre 
or  an  annual  r(Mdal  of  l^.-V.)  pesos.  This  annual  r(»ntal,  or  a  corre- 
sponding int(n'(\st  on  tln^  investment  if  the  land  is  purchased,  is  in- 
cluded in  his  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  cultivation,  which  h(^  cab'U- 
lates  to  be  41  pesos  an  acre.  From  the  cotton  s(hh1  and  tlie  cotton  he 
exjxH'ts  an  annual  return  of  53.50  pc^sos,  or  an  annual  profit  per  acre, 
above  the  5.5  per  cent  interest  on  tlie  investnnmt,  (^f  12.50  pesos. 

Conditions  of  rice  cultivation  an*  som(nvhat  diffc^rent  in  Puerto 
Kico  from  thos(^  found  in  other  conntric^s.  Tln^re  is  a  peculiar  but 
excellent  varietv,  which  does  not  require  irrigation — 

*  lMi*F  THAT 

mountain  rice  it  is  locallv  named — so  that   all  the         ,,^™o  ^^^t 

(ttROws  on 
expense  of  ditches  and  the  discomfort  of  working  in         j^j^y  land. 

a  swamp  are  obviated.     The  rains  furnish  sufficient 
water  for  the  growing  crop,  and  the  local  demand  for  consnmption  in 
the  ishmd  ahvays  is  greater  than  the  snpply.    With  these  advantages 
it  is  estimat(Hl  that  the  ])rofit  on  ri(H^,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on 
the  investnu^nt,  should  be  about  14.35  pesos  an  acre. 

Cnltivation  of  cacao,  out  of  which  thc^  chocolate  and  cocoa  of  com- 
merce are  made,  is  a  matt(*r  h^ss  familiar  to  Americans  than  almost 
any  other  product  of  l^un^to  llico.  The  tree  under  favorable  conditions 
grows  to  a  height  sometimes  of  forty  feet,  bearing  small  red  flowers 
and  great  quantities  of  pods,  containing  each  from  twenty  to  forty 
almond-shaped  beans,  which  are  the  object  of  the  industry.  Most  of 
tlic  cacao  for  consumption  in.  the  Fnited  Rtates  is  grown  in  Ecuador 
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and  Bolivia.     Willi  IMierto  Kico  a  part  of  the  UiiitiMl  States  and  no 

duty  to  pay  on  what  hs  shipped  to  us  from  then^,  th(^  advantaj^e  in  iiixov 

of  the  island  will  be  a  notable  one.    As  it  is,  altlion^i;h  the  crop  reijuin^s 

several  years  to  eonie  to  the  fnll  measure  of  bearinjj;',  si  ill  it  is  oik^ 

of  (he  most  attraetive  p()ssibiliti(\s  of  (lu»  island.     It  luis  the  additional 

advantage  that  th(^  competition  is  likely  to  b(^  less  than  in  coffee  and 

sugar,  which  are  attracting  the  greater  number  of  American  invc^stors. 

A  cacao  plantation  requires  eight  years  to  come  to  full  bearing. 

At  the  end  of  the  eiglith  year,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Tucm-o, 

tlie  plantation  has  cost,  in  interest  and  expense,  a  total  of  208  i)es()s 

an  acre.     In  the  same  time  tlu^re  should  be  a  retni'n 
EARMNOSOF        ^^^^   ^^^^    ^.^.^^^   ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^.^^^^    .^^^    .^^.^,^,^    ^^^^^^^   ^^f   wliicli, 

TLANTATION.  however,  would  come  during  the  last  j^ear  of  the 
calculation.  The  deficit,  tlum,  for  the  whole  term 
would  be  104  pesos  an  acre.  But  from  that  tinu^  forward,  during  what 
the  authority  calls  the  nornml  period,  the  annual  (\\])enses  and  int(M'csl 
are  estimated  at  49  pesos  an  acre  and  the  receipts  from  the  produc- 
tion at  130  pesos,  or  a  net  profit  of  81  pesos. 

Coffee  and  sugar  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  from 
the  scientific  farniers  of  Puerto  Bico,  as  their  most  valuable^  cro])H. 
The  estimates  made  on  them  have  a  large  amount  of  accurate  data 
behind  them,  based  on  years  of  experinumt  and  prai^tical  knowliMlge 
on  the  part  of  many  planters.  CotTee  is  credited  with  reacdiing  its 
period  of  full  bearing  in  the  ishmd  in  six  years  from  the  establishment 
of  the  plantation.  Within  this  time  the  plantation  should  cost  in 
interest  or  rent  and  expense  a  total  of  102  pesos  an  acre  and  should 
return  from  the  crop,  mostly  in  the  last  yeai^  8(>  pesos,  or  a  net  deficit 
of  TC  pesos.  After  that,  during  the  period  of  full  production,  the  cost 
should  be  annually  about  (>(»  pesos  an  acre  and  the  return  DO  i)esos, 
or  an  annual  profit,  above  interest  on  the  investment,  of  24  pesos. 

Before  planting  coffee  a  plentiful  sliade  must  be  provided.  For 
tlie^  first  two  years  a  temporary  shadc^  is  furnished  by  banana  trees, 
and  after  that  larger  trees  are  planted  and  trained  to  give  a  perma- 
nent shade.  The  coffee  trees  grow  about  eight  feet  high  and  send  oui 
new  shoots  from  the  ground  in  different  directions.  The  stems  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  lead  pencil  and  they  are  HuimI  from  end  to 
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<  lul  vv'illi  tli(^  IxMiics,  (/acii  of  wliicli  conlains  two  of  llu*  codVi'  grains. 

Tlie    b(^ri*i(\s    ar(^   dark    j>r(M^ii    until    t1i(\y    approach 

ripening  tinii^,  late  in  S(M)Uvniber,  wln^n  i\w\  turn  a      W^WAKATlOiN 

1    •    1  ^       •   1  1       i>   4  41         1  •  wi  .         .  ^^'  COFFEE 

bnglit,  rich  red.     i>(4we(ai  the  skin  and  th(»  grains  is      j,^j,  ^i^yu^^rj, 

a  kind  of  jelly,  which  is  washed  off  after  the  skin 

is  broken  by  a  mac  hin(\     Tlu^  cofftn*  is  then  dried  on  racks  or  cement 

iloors  in  the  open  air  and  is  ready  for  the  market.    The  coffee  of  Puerto 

JHco  is  as  good  as  that  grown  anywhere,  and  in  the  London  market 

usually  commands  the  higlu^st  ])ric(^    The  mountain  coffee  plantations 

ar(^  soiirc(\s  of  grc^at  w(^altli  to  th(4i'  owners,  and  even  the  ])oorest  of 

the  natives  has  a  few  (M)lf(H^  trei^s  near  his  house. 

Sugar  is  the  next  most  im])ortant  croj)  in  Piu^rto  Kico.  Senior 
Tuero's  (estimates  liave  been  made  with  gr(^at  care  on  tliis  ])roduct  and 
may  be  acce])ted  as  correct.  The  first  investmcmt  charged  in  the  esti- 
mate's on  sugar  is  a  heavy  one.  It  provides  for  tlie  erection  of  build- 
ings and  the  ])urchase  of  machinery  for  a  plantation  of  250  acres,  to 
a  total  of  52,500  jxvsos.  The  interest  on  this  inv(^slnient,  however,  is 
charged  carefully  in  the  tables  of  expense.  The  total  cost  of  int(M'esl, 
pic'jiaration  of  land,  cultivation,  j)reparation  of  crop  and  marketing 
is  calculated  at  152  pesos  and  (he  annual  return  from  the  crop  at  170 
})esos,  or  a  total  net  profit  of  bS  p(»s()s  an  xwvi\  With  the  duties  on 
sugar  imi)orted  into  the  UnihHl  Stat(\s  no  h)nger  charg(Ml  against  the 
cro])  of  Puerto  l^ico,  this  profit,  like  that  on  other  crops,  should 
increase. 

Tlie  discouraging  conditions  in  the  island  for  the  last  few  ,years 

have  affect(Ml  the  sugar  industry  more  than  any  other.    I^ierto  Tvico  has 

suffered  with  Jamaica  and  tlio  Oaribbees  because  of  tlu^  h^i^islation  of 

the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  sugar  tariffs  and 

bounties.     To-dav   there    are    manv   fine   plantations      1>1FHCILT1ES 

OF  THF] 
lying  idle,  with  the  mills  and  other  buildings  falling  j^x^(i\|^  industry 

to  decay.    Much  o^  the  sugar  land  has  been  given  up 

b)    cattle-raising    Ixn-ause    of    the    giM^ater    profit    irromiscMl    ther(d)y. 

(^orn  is  a  crop  whicli  will  be  more  familiar  to  most  of  th(^  Amcu*- 

i<'an  farmers  who  try  tluur  fortinn^  in  I^ucM'to  Kico  and  it  is  om*  with 

110  risk  what(n'(U'  involv(Ml.     Tln^  crops  ari^  always  good  and  tluM'e  is 

Ji  <lemand  lo(  ally  for  most  of  the  yi{  ]<1,  while  the  suri)lus,  if  any,  can 
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be  sold  to  a(l\anta«»e  in  the  ueigliboriiijj;  islands  of  the  West  Indi(  s. 
The  cost  of  the  crop  is  calculated  at  33  pesos  an  acre,  including  interest 
on  the  investment,  or  rent  of  the  ground,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  at 
49  pesos,  or  a  net  profit  of  1(5  pesos  an  acre. 

For  one  who  can  wait  for  his  income,  or  wlio  lias  other  interests 
to  occupy  his  time  while  waiting,  the  plantation  of  cocoanut  pahns 
offers  many  attractions  as  Avell  as  a  promise  of  remarkable  prolit. 
The  trees  come  to  full  bearing  in  from  seven  to  ten  velars  from  the  date 
of  planting,  and  they  continue  to  yield  a  full  cro})  until  they  are  fifty 
years  old,  without  any  cultivation  or  attention  except  to  gather  tlu^ 
nuts.  Then  they  begin  to  diminish  in  tlu^ir  bearing  capacity.  Th(^ 
cost  for  inter(^st  and  labor  up  to  the  time  of  bearing  is  riM'koned  to 
be  152  pesos  an  acrc^  When  tlu^  crop  comes,  it  shouhl  bring  a  rc^tiirii 
of  about  320  ])esos  an  acre  annually,  witli  but  litth^  expense  for  attc^n- 
tion  to  the  tre(vs,  tlie  extermination  of  vermin  which  may  attack  tlu^in, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  crop. 

Citrus  fruits  liave  not  been  cultivatinl  witli  much  care  in  Puerto 

Rico    and    no   attention    has    becm    paid    to    improviug    the    varieties. 

Orange  and  hnuon  trees  bear  in  about  four  years.    The 

CITRUS  FRUITS     j^,^^-^  j^  .^^     ^^^^^^  .^^  would  be  expected  when  the  little 

ARE  mT  ......  .         .  ,      .  ,  .      . 

THE  FINEST.       ^'"^^'^'       '^*^^     *^^    ^'"^  remembered,  and  without  doubt  an 
industry  vouW  be  built  up  ])rotitably.     Limes,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  used  in  IMierto  liico  than  lemons,  answering  all 
purposes  quite  as  w^ell. 

A  pineapple  plantation  in  Puerto  Ivi(M)  conies  to  bearing  the  first 
year  of  cultivation  at  a  total  expense  of  40  pesos  an  acre.  It  is  clainuMl 
that  the  crop  will  bring  in  return  200  pesos  an  acre,  leaving  a  profit 
of  IfiO  pesos  a  year.  The  figures  are  aflfirmed  on  all  sides  by  men  wlio 
ought  to  know,  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  tempting  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  Under  tliose  circumstances  it  seems  strange*  tliat 
the  pine  is  not  more  generally  raised  in  the  island. 

Pepper  comes  to  what  may  be  called  its  full  bearing  term  in  tlu^ 
fifth  year  of  (qiltivation,  but  the  increase  still  is  constant  and  ra])id 
until  the  tw^entieth  year.  Then  begins  a  slow  reduction  in  the  annual 
yield,  which  makes  it  run  out  altogether  in  the  fortieth  year  aft(^r 
planting.     The  industry  is  not  yet  general  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  sutfi- 
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cieiit  experiments  have  been  made  to  i)r()vx'  that  it  will  be  a  valuable 
part  of  the  ishiiurs  production.  The  profit  for  the  middle  thirty  years 
of  the  period  of  forty  is  calculated  to  be  1€0  pesos  annually,  on  an 
annual  cost  of  100  pesos.  Spanish  colonists  from  Manila  introduced 
I  he  cultivation  of  pe])per  into  IMierto  Ilico. 

In  Mr.  Tm^ro's  (estimates,  bananas  are  credited  with  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  45  i)esos  and  an  annual  return  of  IfiO  pesos  an  acre.    In  Puerto 
liico,  how^evc^r,  this  crop  is  not  raised  comnjercially  to  any  great  extent. 
It  is  found  all  over  the  island,  at  every  roadside,  on  every  hill  and  in 
every  valley.     Its  broad  leaves  shade  the  huts  of  the  native  peasants 
and  its  load  of  rich  fruit  feeds  them.    It  holds  rbout  the  same  relation 
to  the  bill  of  fare  in  Puerto  Kico  that  potatoes  do  to  us.     There  ar(^ 
many    varieties,    varying    in    size,    color    and    tlavor. 
Some  are  eaten  raw,  others  arc^  dried  and  made  into      J^^^AISAS  FOK 
flour,  while  others  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable.     In^^^- AMERICAN  MARKET 
much  as  the  climate  and  soil  enable  every  one  to  grow 
bananas  enough  for  his  own  use,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plantation  to  grow  them  for  local  consumption.     For 
tlie  American  market,  however,  Puerto  Kico  should  offer  considerable 
profit  in  the  cultivation  of  this  favorite  fruit. 

Tobacco  in  IMierto  Kico  is  a  paying  (Top  and  is  cultivated  much 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  estimates  on  profit  allow  an  annual 
cost  of  79  pesos,  including,  as  usual,  interest,  rent  and  all  details  of 
cultivation.  The  return  is  figured  at  144  pesos,  thus  making  an  annual 
profit  of  65  pesos  per  acre.  The  tobacco  is  hardly  equal  to  the  best 
Vuelta  Abajo  of  Cuba,  but  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  curing 
ought  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  quality.  The  best  plantations  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ooamo  and  Aibonito. 

The  vanilla  bean  has  the  most  generous  claims  of  all  as  to  the 
profits  to  be  expected  from  its  culture.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of 
raising  the  crop  w  ould  be  94  pesos  an  acre  yearly,  most  of  w^hich  would 
SO  for  manure  and  irrigation  and  that  the  annual  return  per  acre  w^ould 
be  (152  pesos  an  acre. 

The  wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  mahogany  has  been  little  used,  that 
industry  not  appealing  to  Spanish  planters.  The  result  is  that  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  have  had  the  monopoly  in  that  line,  which  Puerto 
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Wxi'i)  uii^lit    have  shared.     Tlie  malioj^anj   forests  are  usually  on  iW 

iiiouiilaiii  slopes  faeiiig  the  sea,  from  which  log«  could  be  rafted  down 

the  little  strcnmis  to  the  railway  aloiig^  the  north  coast.      The  most 

j»Tieyous  tliiu<^  I  learned  abont  mahoiirany  during  mv 

BumFi)  FOR      ^^*^^^'^  amonji^  the  islands,  was  that  in  St.  Johns  and 

FIREWOOD,        ^^^^'  other  obscurer  islands  of  the  group  of  which  St. 

Thomas  form?;  a  part,  the  markets  are  so  scant  and 

the  peoph^  so  indifferent  to  (he  wealth  at  their  doors,  that  they  actually 

burn  mahogany  for  firewood  without   the    slightest    compunction    or 

realization  of  their  act     Some  one  ought  to  go  down  there  and  teach 

them  better,  to  his  own  profit  and  theirs. 

In  connection  Avith  the  rural  industries  of  Puerto  Eico,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  farmers  must  depend  upon  draft  oxen  and  not 
upon  horses.  Of  cattle-raising  m  the  island,  I  have  spoken  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  Th(^  horses  are  poor  and  small,  so  that  there  will  be  an  oppor 
tunity  to  improve  them  by  the  introduction  of  American  stock.  The 
other  domestic  animals  found  in  the  island  seem  to  be  dwarfed  as  the 
liorse  is,  and  need  new  blood  to  make  them  large  enough  for  useful- 
ness. Goats,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  are  all  too  small  and  almost 
worthless,  measured  by  American  standards. 

In  all  of  the  calculations  of  possible  profit  in  agriculture  in  this 
chapter  I  have  used  pesos  instead  of  dollars  as  the  unit.  The  purpose 
and  significance  of  this  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  finances  of  the  island.  Until  a  financial  system  is  devised 
for  Puerto  Rico  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  nov^^  in  effect  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  estinmtes  in  dollars  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
After  that  time,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  reader  to  calculate 
the  estimates  here  given  in  terms  of  dollars  instead  of  pesos. 
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CATTLE  RAISING  IN   PUERTO  RICO. 

Sxiccessful  Industry  of  an  Anterican  Pioneer  in  a  Spanish  Colony — A  Great  Cattle 
Ranch — African  Stock  in  the  West  Indies — Draft  Oxen  and  Beef  Cattle- — Va- 
rieties of  Pasture  Grass  in  Pu.erto  Rico — Some  Peculiar  Cattle  Pests — Spanish 
Violence  to  an  American  Citizen — Public  Land  in  Puerto  Rico  and  How  to 
Obtain  It — The  Land  Transfer  System  of  the  Island — Life  on  a  Cattle  Ranch. 

AN  INDUSTKY  of  interest  to  many  Amerieans,  and  one  wliieli  lias 
not  been  neglected  in  Puerto  Kieo,  is  the  raising  of  cattle.  Among 
the  cattle  ranches  of  the  island,  the  largest  but  one  is  owned  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  to  leave  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  account 
of  his  American  citizenship.  Mr.  Wencislao  Borda  is  a  cosmoi)olitan, 
but  he  is  a  good  American  and  one  of  the  sort  who  develop  primitive 
countries  and  leave  them  habitable.  Ilis  experience  in  pioneering  may 
be  of  value  to  others  who  are  calculating  on  similar  industries.  His 
parents  were  residents  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  both  of  them 
natives  of  Bogota,  the  capital,  and  of  the  most  prominent  families  of 
that  republic.  They  removed  to  London,  wdiere  my  friend  was  born. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  family  came  to  New  York,  and  from 
that  time  they  have  been  Americans,  the  father  by  naturalization  and 
the  children  because  they  were  minors  when  they  came  to  America. 
Mr.  Borda  was  educated  in  colleges  in  New  York,  and,  after  his  law 
studies,  practiced  as  an  attorney  in  Nevv^  York  city  for  several  years. 
Then  he  w^ent  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  a  few  years,  and  at 
last  turned  his  attention  to  Puerto  Kico,  where  his  father  had  large 
interests  in  cattle  and  sugar. 

Hacienda  Esperanza,  the  Borda  cattle  ranch,  is  near  Barceloneta, 

421 
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Si  small  station  on  the  nortli-coast  railway,  about  tliirty  miles  west  of 
the  capitaL     The  tract  of  land  lies  alonj^  a  river,  which  comes  down 

from  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 

CATTl^RAWH IN  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  point.     It  extends  right  dowm  to  the  ocean 

PUERTO  RICO,     and  includes  lands  of  all  sorts,  suitable  for  ranching 

as  w^ell  as  for  crops.  The  pasture  grasses  are  excel- 
lent in  quality,  nutritious  and  plentiful.  The  cattle  from  this  ranch 
have  commanded  prices  as  high  as  any  in  the  island,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal  in  a  country  where  cattle  always  have  been  high.  The  stock 
has  been  carefully  bred  with  the  best  strains  of  blood  introdu<?ed  into 
the  herd.  American  cattle  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  herd,  and  to  that 
start  were  added  some  choice  impoiiations  from  South  Africa.  The 
African  bullock  is  a  favorite  here  for  draught  purposes — the  chief  use 
of  high  bred  cattle  here.  The  trace  of  the  African  hump  is  seen  in 
almost  every  animal  under  the  yoke,  something  of  a  puzzle  till  the  ex- 
planation is  offered. 

Where  all  the  freighting  is  done  by  ox-carts  and  the  treatment  of 
them  is  severe  enough  to  require  the  best  stock,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  price  of  bullocks  for  the  yoke  should  be  an  essential  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  profits  on  a  cattle  ranch.  It  means  a  good  deal  that  draught- 
oxen  are  w^ortli  from  125  to  200  pesos  a  yoke,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  the  excellence  of  the  match  and  the  care  with  w^hich  they 

have  been  broken  to  the  yoke.     Before  the  war  too, 

^^"^Md"^^^      there  was  a  big  demand  for  beef-cattle,  the  prices 

BEEF-CATTLE*      ranging  as  high  as  three  and  a  quarter  or  three  and 

a  half  pesos  for  the  arroba,  or  25  pounds.  During  the 
war,  and  just  after,  the  market  was  low  because  money  was  scarce, 
there  w^as  not  much  work  being  done  and  the  laborers  were  unable  to 
buy  meat. 

Several  well-known  varieties  of  pasture  grass  grow^  well  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Guinea  grass,  Para  grass  and  gramma  among  others.  The  first 
does  not  require  a  rich  soil,  but  does  well  in  sandy  soil,  high  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  without  much  regard  whether  or  not  it  is  a  w^ell- 
watered  region.  Cut  and  chopped  it  makes  an  excellent  green  fodder. 
Para  grass  requires  better  land  and  lower,  and  consequently  is  selected 
for  those  places  where  there  is  an  alluvial  soil  to  give  richness.     Such 
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a  pasture  usvuilly  occ'upies  meadow  land  along  the  streams.  Gramma 
requires  less  riclmess  than  does  the  Para  grass  and  will  do  well  in  sim- 
ilar soil  to  that  where  the  Guinea  grass  iiourishes.  Para  grass  makes 
fat  rapidly,  but  the  beef-catth*  fattened  on  it  do  not  w^eigh  as  much,  for 
the  same  apparent  size,  as  do  thosc^  fattened  on  the  other  pasture. 

Difficulties  of  Cattle  Men. 

Two  pests  have  to  be  fouglit  by  the  cattle-raisers  here,  which  w^ould 
be  altogether  strange  to  a  farmer  of  the  north.  One  is  the  guava  and 
the  other  is  a  i)eculiar  plant  called  by  the  local  people  "mori  vivi."  The 
guava,  where  it  is  welcomed,  is  uschI  as  a  worthy  fruit  and  furnishes  the 
universal  dessert  for  the  dinner  in  Guba  and  this  island — guava  paste 
with  cheese.  But  on  the  cattle  ranch  it  is  anathema.  Wherever  the 
guava  grows,  cattle  eat  the  fruit  with  avidity.  They  scatter  the  seeds 
all  about  the  ranch,  and  the  energetic  guava  multiples.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  almost  impossible  of  extermination  except  by  the  closest 
care.  Like  the  thistles  of  some  northern  farms,  it  overwhelms  nature 
and  man  and  takes  the  place  for  its  own. 

The  other  pest,  which  by  a  free  translation  may  be  called  "it  lives 
and  it  dies,"  is  a  sensitive  plant  in  its  action,  but  extremely  hardy  in  its 
ability  to  survive  attack.     The  center  of  the  little  weed  is  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  very  sharp  and  stiff  spines  wiiich  lie 
flat  on  the  ground  when  the  plant  is  not  disturbed,    ^^^i^,  ^^5!^^ ^^ 

r  AIM  UKJ^ 

At  the  first  touch,  however,  they  rise  erect  and  bristle  PESTS. 

with  points  like  a  porcupine  on  a  small  scale.  As  the 
cattle  graze  about  the  pasture,  they  come  to  these  armored  weeds,  and 
attempt  to  eat  the  tempting  bit  in  the  center.  Then  the  spines  rise  to 
stab  the  tender  nose  of  the  destroyer,  and  he  retreats  in  haste.  It  does 
not  take  long  for  cattle  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  not  poking  their  noses 
into  the  mori  vivi.  Then  the  plant  multiplies  unmolested  until  it  may 
oven  overrun  a  pasture.  It  not  only  protects  itself  in  this  fashion,  but 
it  prevents  the  cattle  from  reaching  other  grasses  that  may  be  growing 
with  it. 

These  tw^o  pests  are  w^orse  enemies  than  the  Spaniards  to  a  planta- 
tion which  has  been  h^ft  to  care  for  itscif  for  a  time.     Sometimes  they 
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claim  a  whole  })astur(^  so  roiuph^lelv  lliai  it  must  bo  abandoned  for  a 
season  while  the  interlopeis  arc^  exierminaled.  These  arc^  some  of  thi^ 
reasons  w  hy  Mr.  Borda  was  in  doubt  Avhat  condition  he  w  ould  find  when 
he  could  return  to  his  place  again  in  safety. 

When  the  war  brolce  out,  or  at  the  time  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  American  citizens  to  hMive  Puerto  Kico,  Mr.  I^orda  went  to 
New  York  where  Iiis  parents  and  brother  liv(^,  to  wait  for  the  cam- 
paign. At  the  opening  of  the  cami)aign  he  cam(^  with  Genc^^al  Brooki^ 
in  an  unoliicial  capacity,  and  was  of  great  s(^i'vice  be(\ause  of  his 
know^Iedge  of  the  language^  tlie  [)eop]e  and  the  country.  As  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  he  made  a  Hying  journey  to  Hacienda  Esperanza, 
from  w^hence  he  had  just  returmnl  wlu^i  1  saw  him  lirst.  lie  told  nu^ 
that  the  Spaniards'had  kilh^l  many  of  his  catt](^  for 
"^^^"^^.^l^lf"^^  ^lie  use  of  the  army  and  had  done  considerable  dani- 
IN  DANGER.  age  in  other  w^ays.  At  one  time  his  Iierds  numbered 
about  3,r)0(),  but  th(\y  are  now  considerably  reduciMl 
from  that  figure.  Furthermore,  within  the  week,  he  had  been  driv(*n 
out  of  his  own  plantation  by  threat  of  danger  to  his  life,  the  mayor  of 
Barceloneta  finally  coming  to  him  and  urging  him  as  a  friend  to  leave 
for  the  capital  before  it  was  too  late.  Other  Spanish  ofticials  in  tht^ 
neighborhood  came  to  arrest  him,  but  he  was  able  to  compel  a  diday, 
and  so  left  the  place.  The  volunteers  threateniKl  to  kill  him  if  they 
got  him  in  their  power. 

Inasmuch  as  the  viok^nce  he  has  had  and  the  loss  he  has  suffered 
are  specifically  because  he  was  known  as  an  American  citizen,  Mr. 
Borda  felt  that  the  claim  w^hich  he  had  filed  with  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  one  that  was  entitled  to  consideration.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  policy  of  conciliation,  in  order  to  bring  the  island  back 
to  peace  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  mollify  the  feelings  of  the  pro- 
Spanish  element  as  much  as  is  proper.  But  he  did  not  think  that  so 
much  attention  should  be  paid  to  making  good  Americans  out  of  them 
by  giving  them  favors  and  offices  and  deference,  that  tln^re  should  be 
no  favor  or  justice  left  for  those  who  have  been  good  Americans  all  llie 
time,  and  have  paid  for  it  wnth  their  property. 

There  is  some  public  land  still  remaining  in  Puerto  Bico,  in  tin* 
ownership  of  th(^  province,  but  not  a  great  d(^^il.     Of  course  the  best 
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lauds  are  not  to  be  fouiid  in  this  eale<;ory,  but  tliere  aro  some  that  could 
be  made  into  colTee  [)hintalioiis.     The  eommittee  on  public  lands  lias 
an  olHce  and  a  seerc^tiiry  in  tln^  buihliM<;'  devoted  to 
pnblie  olfiees  in  the  eai)ilal.      Its  riMoi'ds  and  surveys  SAI  FS  L\ 

are  very  ineouipU'te  and  then^  is  no  way  by  whieh  th(^  rUEKTO  RICO. 
land-se(*lver  ean  j^o  to  (his  oHice  and  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  what  lands  are  still  unoeeupied.  But  wluui  one  diseov(a*s  a 
certain  tract  of  kind  which  is  repvitcMl  to  be  in  public  ownersliip — 
crown  lands  they  have  been  till  recc^ntly — he  i»()es  to  the  ot'tice,  ascertains 
the  fact,  "d(\nounces"  it  to  tlu^  s(H-r(»tary  and  pays  for  a  survey.  Then 
it  is  appraised  by  a  committee,  and  the  land  is  sold  to  the  buyer  undi^'  a 
system  of  aniuuil  payuuuits  which  are  by  no  means  burdensome.  Lands 
obtairuMl  in  this  way  usually  arc*  cheaper  tluui  adjoinin<>'  pro[ierties  ludd 
in  private  ownership,  but  ns  I  have  said,  tlu^rc^  is  not  a  large  (piantity 
to  be  had,  and  until  a,  carc^ful  island  sui'vey  is  made  there  will  be  no 
way  to  tell  what  land  could  be  secured  thus. 

The  land-transf(U'  system  of  Puerto  Rico  is  quite  sim])le  and  satis- 
factory, far  more  like  ttie  Australian  system  or  the  Torrens  law  than 
what  is  found  in  most  of  the  Unit(Hl  States.  All  titles  run  back  to  the 
old  Spanish  f»rants,  given  as  rewards  for  some  service  to  the  moniirch, 
often  of  en()rnH)us  extent  and  contlicting.  But  a  silence  of  twenty 
years  invalidates  any  claim  to  land  in  Puerto  Ivico,  so  that  there  is  little 
litigation  on  land  titles  in  tin*  ( ourts  any  nnu'e.  Most  of  the  titles  now 
need  to  be  investigated  only  as  to  the  last  twenty  years  and  that  is 

simple  enough.     In  ten  minut(^s  one  mav  trace  tlu^ 

T..  iN       +-X1     ,  .  ^11       rm       1  .„,  SYSTEM  OF  TITLES 

eondrtn^n  of  the  title  to  any  piece  of  land.      Ihe  law         xM^  LVND 

requires  that  all  im  umbrances  must  be  recordcMl  with-  TRANSFER. 
out  delay.  These  records  for  any  piec(^  of  |)rop(^rty  art* 
spread  on  one  page  usually,  though  some  tliat  have  been  transferred 
frequently  have  turned  to  a  second  page.  Tlu*  items  never  are  scat- 
tered, however,  and  all  the  items  are  to  b(^  found  \n  the  one  place.  A 
transfer  of  land  must  be  certitied  befor(^  a  notary  and  then  the  regis- 
tration, with  a  moderate  fee,  completes  the  record. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM  AND  CONDITIONS 
OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Circulating  Medium  of  Puerto  Rico — Military  Rates  of  Exchange  for  American 
Money— Commercial  Law  Stronger  than  Military — Floating  Debt  of  the  Island 
— Mortgages  on  Real  Estate — Where  the  Financial  Magnates  of  the  Island 
Stand— The  Laborers  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Financial  System— How  Spain 
Gave  Puerto  Rico  a  Distinct  Coinage  of  Its  Own— Bank  Notes  the  Only  Paper 
Currency— How  the  Banks  of  Puerto  Rico  Were  Organized— The  Course  of  For- 
eign Exchange — The  Land  Bank  of  Puerto  Rico. 

THE  eliaiij»ing  of  llu^  sysiiMn  of  coinaj^c  and  tiiiancc  of  Puerto  Kico 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  no  doubt  will  have  to  be  done 
at  the  very  beginning  of  reorganization,  will  be  by  no  means  a 
sinii>le  problem.  How  this  change  is  to  bc^  (dfeeted  with  tlu^  least  harm 
to  any  one  is  the  question  which,  more  than  any  other,  troubles  the 
people  of  the  island.  Their  values  are  expressed  in  silver  at  present,  aii<l 
always  have  been,  the  silver  now  a  depreciated  currency.  For  a  circu- 
lating medium  they  have  the  special  coinage  made  for  them  in  the 
Spanish  mint,  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  pesos,  or  w^hatever 
portion  of  that  still  remains  in  the  island,  a  little  fractional  coi)per 
coin,  and  the  large  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  Banco  Es})an()l  dc 
Puerto  Kico,  which  pass  at  irar  with  silver. 

The  people  understand  (piite  well  that  with  the  intimate  coin- 
mercial  relations  rapidly  forming  between  the  island  and  tlieir  new 
mother  country,  they  cannot  be  left  to  do  business  with  a  depreciated 
currency,  and  tlie  change  to  the  American  standard  mnst  come  soon. 
They  understand  equally  w^ell  that  the  silver  coins  at  present  in  circu- 
lation, with  th(^  portrait  of  Alfonso,  the  Spanish  arms  and  the  mark  of 
the   Madrid  mint  cannot  b(-  left  in  use,  but  must  be  withdrawn  by 
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the    United    States   and    a   substitute    provided.      Furthermore,    they 
recognize  that  the  notes  of  the  Spanish  bank  will 

C^HANf^F  TN 

have  to  be  called   in   unless   some  special   favor  is  ,.,...™„ 

^  SYSTEM 

accorded  them,   which  is  not  expected.     They  have     ^^  NECESSARY. 

no  complaint  concerning  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be 

a  change,  but  the  nmnner  of  the  process  is  of  great  concern  to  them. 

In  the  beginning,  the  military  authorities  at  Ponce  declared  an 
arbitrary  rate  of  exchange  for  money  of  two  pesos  for  one  American 
dollar.  This  ratio  had  no  semblance  of  validity  from  any  point  of 
view.  The  bullion  in  the  peso  was  not  worth  near  50  cents,  measured 
by  the  market  price  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exchange  value 
of  the  peso  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  low  as  it  had 
been  forced  by  the  unnatural  condition  of  w^ar,  was  far  more  than 
50  cents,  while  its  av(^rage  value  for  the  last  few  years  was  nearer 
75  cents.  But  tlie  military  order  was  issued,  and  the  military  authori- 
ties started  in  to  make  it  effective. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  in  purchases  in  the  shops  of  J*once  the 
order  had  no  value  at  all.  M(U'clmnts  would  not  sell  their  goods  at 
any  such  ratio.  When  a  price  was  made  to  a  customer  in  pesos  it 
meant  pesos,  and  if  he  tried  to  settle  the  bill  with  half  the  number 
of  American  dollars  the  sale  was  dcnlared  off,  as  it  should  have  been. 
When  a  carriage  driver  was  helphvss,  having  given  the  service  before 
payment,  sometimes  he  had  to  accept  American  dollars  at  "two  for 
one,"  but  there  always  was  a  rankle  in  his  mind,  for  he  knew^  that  the 
money  w^ould  not  buy  him  as  much  as  it  should. 

The  custom-house,  which  was  the  only  place  where  American  oflti- 

cials  had  anything  to  do  with  money,  started  to  encourage  the  rate  by 

accepting   pesos   or   dollars   interchangeably   at    the 

two-for-one  rate  and  paid  out  the  coins  on  the  same  *^ICTITI0TJS  RATIO 

^  .AT  THE 

terms.    The  result  was  that  every  man  with  an  Amer-    custom- HOUSE. 

ican  dollar  went  to  the  custom-house  with   it   and 

obtained  tw^o  pesos  until  the  cash  box  was  overflowing  with  dollars 

and  the  coins  of  Puerto  Rico  were  not  to  be  had. 

The  banks  and  money-changers  of  Ponce  knew  better  than  to 

accept  a  fictitious  ratio  based  on  nothing.    They  had  a  fluctuating  rate, 

based  on  exchange  on  Europe  as  modified  by  local  supply  and  demand. 
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At  liiMes  one  could  gel  l.tH)  pesos  for  a  dollai',  but  (ho  rale  usually  was 
far  l)el()W  that,  1.75  bcung  the  rati^  at  which  th.(^  ^^rt^att^r  porUou  of  (he 
exchanges  wer(^  nuuk^ 

In  (Juayanui,  Avhere  th(U'(^  were  fewer  AnHM'icans  and  a  uiore  i'i<;'id 
niilitary  coniuuuuh^r,  the  elTort  to  c^stablisli  (his  rate  met  with  uioih^ 
success.  If  one  boardcMl  at  a  hoiiO  and  the  bill  was  riuidenHl  to  liim 
in  pesos,  lu^  conhl  pay  it  witli  half  tln^  nuiubiT  of  dollars.  Evcui  (he 
stores  there  yiehled  to  the  same  condition  at  times.  Ui)  in  the  country, 
at  such  towns  as  t'ayey  and  Ca<;uas  and  the  neij^^hborini;  villaj^cs, 
American  money  was  not  accept(Hl  at  all  \\\\in\  I  was  tlu^ri^,  exce])t  by 
force  of  superior  authority,  wiiich  was  seldom  invok(H].  In  San  .Jiiaii, 
the  capital,  the  rate  had  no  intluence  whatever.  ]M(^rcliants  made 
pric(^s  in  pesos  and  reipiired  paynnuit  in  p(\^os  un](\ss  the  dollars  wc^'c 
olT(U'ed  at  their  actual  value  in  (tie  cours(^  of  couuuercial  exchaut;'(\  T\w 
same  was  true  of  the  hotcds  and  other  business  conccuns.  As  for  tlu^ 
banks  on  which  American  drafts  were  drawn,  tluMr  rates  were' as  low 
as  1,()5  and  1.70  for  dollars,  and  tlu-v  (daimed  this  to  be  as  much  as 
tlu^y  could  afford  to  pay  in  tludr  dealings  with  the  American  banks, 
with  which  they  had  to  s(4tl(^  ultima t(dy.  The  usual  rati*  at  the  money- 
chan<>ers'  was  1.70  or  1.75. 

If  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation   in   Pu(n*t()  Kico  were  the 

only  thing  to  be  considei-iMl  in  sliifting  the  currency  system  from  the 

depreciated  silver  of  Spain  to  tlu^  gold  standard  of 

FLOATING  I)EI5T    ^j^^.   United  States,  there  would  be  much   less  of  a 

A  (WUC  pnzzle  about  it.     If  it  wer(*  nec(^ssary,  or  exptnlient, 

tlie  United   Stat(^s  might  <^ven  afl'ord   to  r(Ml(HMn  the 

]>esos  at  ])ar  in  dollars  and  stand  the  loss  of,  perhaps,  P,00(),000  as  a 

matter  of  convenience  in  making  the  change.     But  tliere   is  a   very 

large  floating   debt   in   the   island— probably   about   50,000,000   pesos, 

tlumgh  the  estinuites  run  from  40,000,000  to  75,000,000— a^id  there  is 

AN'here  the  trouble  lies. 

Some  conditions  are  becoming  apparent  that  seem  almost  anoma- 
lous in  the  light  of  financial  opinions  as  we  know  them  at  home.  As 
things  are  in  Pue^rto  Kico,  it  has  become  the  interest  of  all  debtors  to 
hav(^  the  peso  dc^preciate  as  much  as  possible,  expressed  in  terms  of 
Anuuican   dollars,  and   the  creditors,  on   the  other  hand,   are  tryini: 
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to  raise  the  silver  peno  to  a  position  as  near  par  as  they  can.  The  men 
of  money,  in  banking  and  otlier  financial  lines,  are  standing  by  silver 
to  argue  its  excellence  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the  other  people 
are  willing  to  see  the  coin  rejected  of  men  and  humbled  in  the  dust. 
These  facts  are  surprising  to  one  from  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  his  own  views  of  finance  at  home  may  be,  and  they  seem  worth 
looking  into. 

There  exist  in  the  island  mortgages  on  real  estate — mostly  planta- 
tion property—to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  pesos  and  credits  at  least 
io  the  amount  of  25,000,000  or  30,000,000  pesos  in  commercial   busi- 
uess,    unsecur(Hl   excei)t   for  personal   credit.     These 
debts  were  contracted  within  the  last  ten  years,  th(^        ^x^J^t^t*^^ 
mortgages  forming  the  older  part  of  the  whole*  and    provided  FOR. 
the  commercial  paper  the  more  recent.     Altogether, 
then,  they  have  been  contracted  while  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New 
York  was  fluctuating  from  25  to  75  per  cent  premium.     If  the  money 
current,  therefore,  is  not  changed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  those  who  have 
to  recover  on  securities  will  suffer  considerable  loss,  while  those  who 
have  to  pay  will  obtain  an  unjust  advantage. 

The  position  of  the  financial  men  of  the  island  is  very  clear.  The 
obligations  which  they  hold  have  been  created  w^hile  silver  was  fluc- 
tuating, with  an  average  premium  on  gold  of  50  per  cent.  They  will 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rate  for  settlements  which  makes 
silver  worth  any  less  than  that,  because  it  will  be  a  material  scaling 
down  of  their  holdings.  The  debts  are  all  expressed  in  terms  "money 
current.''  If  the  United  States  fixes  a  rate  of  exchange  of  100  per  cent 
premium  on  American  money  and  decrees  that  debts  may  be  settled 
on  those  terms,  a  man  with  |50  may  settle  a  100-peso  debt.  If  the  rate 
is  to  be  50  per  cent  premium  it  will  take  |66.66  to  settle  the  100-peso 
debt,  and  so  on.  Obviously  the  creditor  will  profit  by  having  a  low 
premium  on  the  American  dollar,  and  the  debtor  by  a  high  premium. 
Both  sides  recognize  the  situation  and  admit  it  freely. 

The  bankers  show  specifically  that  the  rate  of  exchange  would  bear 
them  out  in  their  contention,  but  to  do  so  they  argue  energetically  that 
the  silver  coin  of  Puerto  Rico  should  be  judged  not  on  its  bullion  value, 
but  on  its  exchange  value  in  the  market  of  the  world,  with  the  credit 
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of  the  commerce  of  the  itsland  beliiud  it.  Tliiis,  they  iiijsist,  is  the  ouly 
true  test. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Marr,  the  Scotch  manager  of  the  great  Central  cle  (.'ano- 
vanas,  who  gave  me  valiiabk^  iiiformatiou  coiiceruiiig  the  hibor  system 
on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  the  matter  of  sugar  centrals  as  invest- 
ments,  favored  me  with  some  of  liis  views  on  the  currency  (luestiou 
as  it  relates  to  l*uerto  Rico  and  to  tlu^  sugar  laborer's  and  phinterH. 

Concerning  the  etfect  on  the  people  throughout  the  island  he  says: 
"The  laborers  of  Puerto  Ilico  do  not  understand  (^thical  terms  and  the 
logic  of  purchasing  power  does  not  appeal  to  them.  Tlu\y  may  b(^  told 
that  their  wages  under  tlie  gold  standard  will  buy 
^^!?i^T^^^"  them  as  much  as  their  present  wages  under  silver, 
8HARE  THE  LOSS.  ^^^  when  they  see  fewer  pesetas  for  their  daily  earn- 
ings than  they  get  now  they  are  ai)t  to  nmke  trouble. 
I  do  not  think  that  wages  will  be  reduced  in  full  pro])ortion  to  the 
change  of  standards,  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  such  a  radical  change.  The  emploj  ers  should  bear  half  the 
change  and  the  laborers  half.  For  instance,  a  laborer  who  now^  gets 
00  centavos  a  day  in  silver  should  get  but  40  cents  a  day  in  gold 
if  the  rate  of  exchange  is  established  at  50  i)er  cent  premium  on  the 
new^  currency  which  is  to  be  introduccHl.  I  would  advocate,  however, 
that  the  wage  in  such  a  case  be  50  cents,  really  an  increase  in  wages 
measured  by  their  purchasing  power.  If  the  employers  will  bear  that 
much  burden  of  the  cliange  I  tliink  it  may  be  put  into  effect  without 
difficulty.  But  you  must  not  expect  to  exchange  the  silver  of  Puerto 
Kico  for  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  at  two  for  one.  Even  tlie 
weak  fiat  of  Spain  has  made  the  peso  worth  far  more  than  its  bullion 
would  justify  at  the  market  rate  of  silver." 

Three  years  ago  Spain  gave  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  a  dis- 
tinctive coinage  of  its  own  and  the  story  of  the  affair  is  another  instance 
of  the  way  in  w^hich  the  islanders  suffered  robbery  at  the  hands  of  their 
mother  country. 

The  money  formerly  in  use  in  the  island  was  the  same  as  that  used 
in  Spain,  with  no  distinctive  marks  or  design.  As  business  increased 
and  the  demand  for  a  larger  quantity  of  currency  became  imperative, 
Mexican  dollars  were  bought  in  large  numbers  and  brought  to  Puerto 
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]\i('(),  vvlu^re  th(\y  entd'ed  the  chaiiuels  of  trade  i)r<)rnj)iiy  and  passe<l 
at  par  with  the  Spanish  peso.  In  .some  way  hard  to  understand,  th<\v, 
loo,  drifted  away,  until  once  more  the  volume  of  eirculation  was  alto- 
oether  too  small  for  the  demands  ui)on  it.  Altlioui;!!  the  eoursi-  of 
exchange  was  always  in  favor  of  the  island,  because  of  its  predomi- 
nance of  exports,  yet  the  setth^ment  of  the  annual  balances  seeuKMl 
to  help  it  little,  and  the  people  w{*re  prospc^rons  in  credits,  but  with  litth* 
cash  on  hand.  All  transactions  had  to  bc^  made  with  comnuTcial  paper 
instc^ad  of  (*ash,  and  mon(\y  was  held  at  hi^h  ]n'ices  by  the  banks. 

In  responsf*  to  tlie  rejK^ated  demands  on  tlu^  p(M)])le  of  ]*nei*to  Ivieo 
and  the  deU^gations  sent  back  to  Ki)ain  to  formuhite  the  (hMnands,  thi* 
Spanish  governrmMit  tinally  [)romis(Ml  to  afford  rivlic^f  by  means  of  a 

special   issue   of   coin    for   the   ishmd.      In    1.S95   tlie 

•   1         •    ^        •       1   -AAA  AAA  '        '1  1  4^1       SPECIAL  COlNAfiE 

KSi)anish  mint  coined  o,000,0()0  pi^sos  in  silver  and  the  ^ 

next  yc^ar  coined  a  total  of  2,()0(),()00  pc^sos  in  frac-  puERTO  RICO. 
tional  silver,  the  i)ieces  being  of  the  d(Miominations 
of  5,  10,  20  and  40  centavos.  In  size  and  nominal  value  the  peso  of 
100  centavos  corresi)onds  to  our  silv(>r  dollar,  so  the  fractional  coins 
are  easily  understood,  though  there  are  none  of  25  or  50  centavos.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  copp(*r  coinage,  the  pieces  currc^it  in  Spain, 
of  one  and  two  centavos,  still  circulating  in  Puc^rto  Kico. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  tlie  new  coinage  into  circu- 
lation. The  Spanish  government  declared  the  Mexican  dollars,  which 
had  been  used  in  busin(\ss  so  generally,  to  be  not  only  no  longcn^  l(\gal 
t(Mider,  but  contraband,  and  forbade  their  use.  Then  it  offered  to 
rcMk^em  them  in  the  new  pesos,  calling  them  in  and  (estimating  their 
value  at  95  centavos.  In  issuing  the  m^w  pesos  for  tluMu  at  100  i\w 
Spanish  treasury  thus  was  making  5  ]>er  cent,  but  it  i)l(^ad(Hl  justili- 
cation  when  complaint  was  made,  saying  that  the  cost  of  mintage  and 
distribution  of  the  new  coins  left  no  profit.  Then  it  began  to  be  dis- 
covered that  tlu^re  was  something  wrong  with  the  coin,  itself,  and 
people  began  to  ask  if  it  was  of  an  equal  fh\gree  of  fineness  with  the 
Spanish  peso.  Spanish  merchants  at  home  refused  to  accept  the  peso 
from  Puerto  Rico  except  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  The  Spanish 
.government  had  made  a  large  profit  in  addition  to  the  admitted  5 
per  cent. 
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The  only  jiaper  ciiiTency  in  circulation  in  (ho  island  of  Puorio  lli(M> 
is  that  issued  by  the  lianeo  Espanol  d(^  Puerto  Kieo.  There  are  no 
{government  notes  of  any  kind,  either  from  the  provincial  treasury  or 
the  treasury  of  B])ain.  The  bank  notes  issued  by  the  Spanish  bank 
liave  been  compelled  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  a  circulating  medium 
except  the  silver  coinage. 

The  Hpanisli  bank  of  Puerto  Kico  was  established  by  royal  charter 
of  the  date  of  May  5,  1888,  witli  an  authorized  cai)ital  of  1,50(),()00 
jx^sos  and  the  ju'ivilege  of  incri^asing  that  to  2,000,000  when  the  gofv- 
ernor  of  the  island  should  approve.  It  was  granted  tlu^  exclusive  right 
of  issiu^  in  th(^  island,  on  condition  that  its  resourccss  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  provincial  government  for  loans  up  to  a  total  of  500,000 
])esos,  on  which  the  government  should  pay  iu>t  more  than  8  per  cent 
interest.  The  charter  of  the  bank  providers  that  it  may 
THE  SPANISH      j^^^^^,  j^^^^^.^  ^^^.  ^a)i]let(\s,^'  pavable  U\  bearc^r  at  sight, 

rUERTO  RI(!0.  ^^*  *'^^'  amount  of  thrtM^  times  its  capital,  and  of  d(*- 
nominations  not  l(*ss  than  5  pi^sos  nor  more  than  200 
]>esos.  It  is  re(]uired  that  ^^the  bank  shall  hold  constantly  in  the  vaults, 
in  money  current,  either  gold  or  silver  or  in  bullion  of  the  same  nu^tals, 
at  least  one-third  of  the  total  issue  of  billetes  in  circulation,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  in  preferred  securities  of  terms  not  to  exceed  120 
days." 

No  other  security  is  behind  the  issue  of  bank  notes  but  the  credit 
of  the  bank  itself.  The  government  assumes  no  responsibility  what- 
(^H^r  except  to  make  an  inspection  once  in  awhile,  and  the  bank  issues 
no  statements  foi'  ])ublic  information.  1  was  unable  to  learn  even  th(^ 
total  amount  of  bank  noles  outstanding.  Ncn-ertheless  the  people  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  security  offered  and  tlie  notes  circulate  side  by 
side  with  silver  without  any  variation  in  their  value.  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  the  bank  was  sound  and  its  management  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  ^o  that  the  notes  w^ere  all  right,  whereas  if  they  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Spanish  government  there  would  have  been  a  doubt 
as  to  their  value,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Spain  was  to 
lose  Puerto  Eico  they  surely  would  have  begun  to  depreciate. 

Spain  abolished  slavery  by  paying  the  slave  owners  something  for 
the  property  which  was  set  free.    In  1873,  when  slavery  in  Puerto  Rico 
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came  to  an  eii<l,   there  was  a  siiin  arnouiitiiig  to   nearly  f  10,000,000 

appropriated  h\  tlie  lionie  government  to  settle  the 

,  -n  1  +1  V   4     1     4^    1   •  •  BANK  FOUNDED 

bill,  and  tlie  money  was  distributed  m  various  ways         j^Q^j^y  THiT 

without  letting-  the  skive  holders  get  any  great  part j^j^^i^j^  ^mj  j^j^^^Yj^j^^ 
of  it.  Many  years  were  oeen])ied  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  and  the  closing  of  tln^  deal,  but  the  last  item  in  it  all  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  bank  of  Puerto  Kico.  Former  slav(^ 
liolders  w(Te  given  one  share  in  tlu^  bank  for  each  slave  they  had  held, 
and  the  money  whi(di  might  have*  gone  to  them  in  cash  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  starting  the  bank.  Thc^  d(4ails  of  the  story  are  a  bit  com- 
plicated, forming  one  of  the  picturescjue  incidcnits  in  tlu^  history  of 
finance  in  the  island,  but  the  c\ssentials  are  as  above. 

The  bank  devotees  itself  altogc^ther  to  a  currcmt  commercial  busi- 
ness, paying  no  attention  at  all  to  country  investments  or  farm  loans, 
which  are  left  to  the  Agricola  bank.  It  does  a  large  business  in  com- 
mercial discounts  and  short-time  personal  credits  after  the  fashion 
of  city  banks  at  home,  (^arries  a  large  number  of  deposit  accounts  for 
merchants  and  capitalists  and  makes  loans  on  city  property  in  San 
Juan.  The  bank  rate  for  discounting  commercial  credits  is  9  per  cent. 
If  anyone  is  surprised  at  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Spanish 
bank,  the  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  private  banks  in  San 
Juan,  which  charge  12  per  cent  for  the  same  service  or  with  the  banks 
in  country  towns,  whose  rates  usually  are  18  per  cent. 

The  Territorial  and  Agricultural  bank  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  what  we  know  as  a  loan  and  trust  company  than  of  a  bank  in  ordi- 
nary commercial  business.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  land  bank,  carry- 
ing current  deposit  accounts,  it  is  true,  but  doing  no  discount  business 
at  all,  no  foreign  business  and  little  in  the  way  of  short-time  personal 
security  loans.  The  terms  of  the  charter  permit  the  bank  to  buy  and 
sell  mortgages,  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  to  make 
loans  on  growing  crops  and  to  make  loans  for  a  maximum  of  ninety 
days  on  personal  security. 
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AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

Foreign  Investments  in  Business  under  the  Spanish  Regime — Exodus  of  Spanish 
Investors  Probable — Extent  of  German  Influence  in  the  Island — Few  Local  Man- 
ufactories— Wages  of  Mechanics — How  Laborers  Live — Rents  in  the  Capital — 
Insurance  in  Puerto  Rico — All  Calculations  made  in  Pesos — The  Postal  Tele- 
graph System  of  Puerto  Rico — The  Shoe  Trade  of  the  Island — Political  Condi- 
tions— The  Newspapers — The  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  an  Island  Cathedral- 
Schools — Volume  of  Trade  of  Puerto  Rico  According  to  the  Latest  Official 
Reports. 

Prr:KTOIM(iUENANS  theiiis(*lves  control  a  ]ar<»vr  proportion  of 
tlie  property  and  the  hivestnieuts  in  the  jsland,  measured  by 
value,  than  do  tlie  peojde  of  any  foreif>;n  country,^ but  this  pre- 
dominance is  due  to  the  lari>e  number  of  small  holdings  rather  than 
the  ownership  of  many  large  (H)n('erns.  Most  of  the  eommereial  and 
industrial  undertakings  of  grcuit  extent  or  (*apital  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  investors,  if  indeed  they  were  not  originally  ])lann(Ml 
and  established  l)y  them. 

As  might  be  expected,  P>panish  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
island  to  greatei'  ext(*nt  than  that  fi'om  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
after  the  Spanish  come  the  investors  of  Germany,  France,  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  order  named.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
first  that  in  most  instances  the  Spanish  investor  is  a  local  resident, 
watching  the  administration  of  his  own  enterprise,  which  is  likely  to 
be  a  small  one,  but  a  profitable  one  if  in  the  cities,  or  a  large  and 
])rofitable  one  if  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  commercial  houses  in 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  are  Spanish,  the  best  hotels  are  Spanish, 
some  of  the  capital  invested  in  banks  and  mortgage  loan  companies 
is  Spanish, 

It  is  probable  that  more  of  this  line  of  investments  will  be  on  the 
market  for  sale  to  Americans  than  auy  other.     The  German,  the 
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p'reiu'liiiiuu,  iiiid  tlic  Euglisluiian,  assuii'd  of  iiiiproviMl  iiiid  more  honest 
forms  of  government,  Avitli  lighter  taxation  under  the 
ride  of  the  United    Htates,   are   hjoldng   for   higher   ^*^^^!:f,?L^^^'^ 
profits  tliaii  i]wy  have  had  in  the  past.    They  have  no   OPPORITNITIES. 
sentiment  involved  in  the  matter,  and  will  stay  unless 
they  get  priees  which  make  it  imperative  to  sell.  But  the  Spaniard  living 
in  Puerto  Kico  is  not  callous.    lie  feels  that  a  transfer  of  his  allegiance 
will  be  a  grief,  and  if  he  can  sell  out  to  fair  advantage,  or  even  at  a 
sacrifice,  he  is  going  to  do  it.    I  found  some  Spanish  gentlemen  in  busi- 
ness Avho  are  going  to  remain  and  become  American  citizens,  but  I 
found  more  who  are  going  back  to  Spain  if  they  can. 

The  citi(^s  are  a  small  part  of  Puerto  liico,  and  it  is  in  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  of  the  island  that  the  Spaniard  has  most  of  his  prop- 
erty. Furthermore,  it  is  there  that  most  American  investors  are  likely 
to  look  for  bonanzas,  irrespe(*tive  of  whether  or  not  there  are  such  to 
be  found.  Most  of  the  plantations  which  will  go  on  the  market — 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao  or  whatever  they  may  be — will  be  those 
of  Spanish  owners.  They  will  be  just  as  much  cheaper  than  those  of 
the  German  or  French  or  English  proprietor  as  the  measurable  differ- 
ence between  the  sentiment  of  the  Spaniard  who  wants  to  withdraw 
his  capital  from  the  island  and  go  home  to  Spain,  and  the  other  investor 
who  sees  prosperity  in  the  change  of  administration  and  is  all  the  more 
anxious  to  stay. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  irritation 
in  Cuba  and  in  Puerto  Kico  has  been  this  same  element  of  Spanish 
residents.  Whether  they  have  been  carpet-bagging  officeholders  or 
mere  investors,  it  has  been  quite  well  understood  that  their  only  inten- 
tion in  the  island  was  to  make  all  the  money  possible  and  then  go 
back  to  Spain  to  spend  it.  They  have  not  been  settlers  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
home  and  a  household  where  their  property  was.  SPANISH  RESI- 
ST i.  X  .  ^  XI  ,  n.  1  XI  xi!^  ,  n  MNTS  A  CAUSE  OF 
ihey  have  stripped  the  people  dishonestly,  or  the  land       irritation 

honestly,  and  then  have  gone  to  Madrid  or  Paris  or 
Vienna  to  spend  the  proceeds.    There  will  be  two  influences  upon  such 
plantation  owners,  or  haciendados,  to  induce  their  departure  and  the 
placing  of  their  places  on  the  market.    One  will  be  their  own  sentj- 
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ment,  the  other  their  fear  that  tlie  people  of  tlie  local  eommunities  will 
some  day  take  an  opportunity  to  resent  past  years  by  violence  to  person 
or  property. 

Puertoriquenans  are  a  primitive  people,  with  primary  ideas  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  little  training*  in  the  art  of  forgiving 
their  enemies.  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  rights  of  property  will 
some  day  be  forgotten  by  a  plantation  vilhige  in  the  hills,  if  the  planta- 
tion belonged  to  some  Spanish  officer  who  had  been  notable  for  the 
severity  of  his  administration  or  tlie  oppression  of  his  local  rule.  There 
are  grievous  stoi'ies  told  me,  well  authenticated,  which  cannot  be  told 
in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say  tliat  the  haciendado,  often  a  Spaniard, 
has  been  a  local  magnat(^,  with  a  rule,  in  fact,  far  greater  than  the 
letter  of  the  worst  law  would  countenance.  It  1ms  depended  upon 
the  character  of  the  man  himself  whether  or  not  his  people  were  pros- 
perous   and    contented    or   oppressed    almost   to   the 

^"L^!^™^^^  ^^^^  li"iit   ^>f  endurance.     These   and  many  others  were 
WELCOMED  ,  .  .  -^ 

THE  AMERICANS.    '^   ^^  things   which   stimulated   the  people   of   Puerto 

Ivico  to  welcome  the  Americans  as  they  did,  in  every 

tow^n  where  Spanish  authority  had  been  withdrawn,  and  they  are  the 

things  which  will  act  to  throw  the  larger  part  of  Spanish  investments 

on  the  island  into  the  market,  at  lower  prices  than  would  be  accepted 

for  the  corresponding  holdings  of  any  other  element  of  the  population. 

In  the  cities,  the  Spaniard  who  keeps  a  retail  store,  w^hether  it  be 
of  groceries  or  dry  goods  or  any  other  staple,  feels  that  he  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  virtual  boycott  as  soon  as  there  is  any  one  else  with 
w^hom  to  trade,  not  necessarily  an  organized  movement,  but  simply 
an  inclination  to  buy  from  American  merchants  when  they  come  into 
the  field. 

Just  now  that  may  not  be  a  very  large  opportunity  for  American 
merchants,  but  in  time  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  for  a  few  of  the  right 
sort.  Under  the  present  conditions,  with  a  total  population  in  the 
island  of  less  than  900,000,  and  no  large  cities,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  is  small  and  their  demands  equally  small.  The  element 
of  population  which  lives  after  the  European  and  American  fashion 
is  almost  infinitesimal  to  the  wdude.  An  American  grocery  store  or 
dry-goods  store  would  be  out  of  place  to-day  in  all  but  three  or  four 
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of  tile  cities.  But  as  the  American  jiopulatiou  be^gius  to  enter  tlie 
island  it  will  demand  the  same  comforts  and  sui^plies  with  which  it 
was  familiar  at  home,  and  by  contact  will  teach  the  jjeople  of  Puerto 
Kico  to  want  things  of  the  same  sort.  Then  the  retail  store,  kept  by 
a  man  who  is  keen  enough  to  understand  local  conditions  as  well  as 
those  of  American  trade,  will  find  business  Avaiting  for  him.  The  few 
who  are  in  that  line  first,  and  learn  first,  are  the  ones  who  are  sure 
to  be  successful. 

The  American  retail  store  opened  in  San  Juan  to-day,  for  instance, 
if  properly  run,  would  be  successful.     It  would  get  all  the  best  class 
of  business  by  commanding  it.     (iood  service,  the  best  goods,  careful 
and  attractive  disphiy  of  the  stock,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  "one  price"  system,  are  things  that     ^'HAJSGINO  €0]S'- 

V  7  in  DITIONS  IN 

would  surely  win  their  way.    On  almost  every  article     r^xail  TRADE, 
of  general  local  consumption,  the  United  States  can 
undersell  the  markets  as  they  have  existed.    Long  credits  will  have  to 
go  in  time,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  if  the  local  merchants  can- 
not adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  they  no  doubt  will 
have  to  go  too. 

Some  of  the  keenest  of  them  are  recognizing  all  these  facts  already, 
and  are  saying  that  they  would  like  to  sell  out  before  they  are  crowded 
out,  this  applying  to  Puertoriquefians  as  well  as  Spaniards.  They 
admit  that  the  American  merchant  is  keener  in  trade  than  themselves, 
and  they  fear  the  result  of  competition  with  him.  I  have  had  this 
expression  of  opinion  from  merchants  in  groceries,  dry  goods,  shoes, 
furniture,  hardware  and  drugs.  Some  of  the  best  stores  in  the  island 
capital  could  be  bought  now  to  advantage,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  city  in  the  island. 

The  interests  held  by  German,  French  and  English  or  Scotch  in- 
vestors will  not  be  for  sale  to  Americans  except  at  a  distinct  profit 
to  the  owners.  They  have  anticipated  the  probable  effects  of  American 
administration  in  Puerto  liico,  and  tlieir  prices  have  risen  materially. 
Tnasmuch  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  island, 
the  American  investor  is  not  likely  to  do  as  well  with  a  given  property 
in  the  beginning  as  they  can  do,  and  the  price,  consequently,  is  likely 
to  be  too  high  for  dividends  unless  he  looks  well  to  the  future. 
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There  are  but  few  iiiaiiufactories  iu  riiertt)  Ivico,  and,  eoiisequeutly, 
few  skilled  laborers  except  in  the  mechanical  trades.  Manufactories 
include  match-factories,  distilleries,  breweries  and  soaj)-factories,  with 
cigar-factories  far  in  the  lead.  Saddlery  wares  are  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  the  leather  work  does  not  compare  with  that 
of  Mexico.  Shoes  are  made,  but  they  are  of  such  i)oor  quality  that  the 
trade  will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  American  shoes  get  introduced.  As 
in  all  tropical  countries,  tlie  houses  are  furnished  witli  light  chairs 
and  sofas  made  of  bent  wood  and  seated  witli  cane  of  tli(^  usiuil  sort. 
Some  of  these  are  sliii)ped  into  tlu^  island  "knocked 
^^^'^'^^!:7^*^"^''^   down,'^  to  be  put  togetlu^r  in  h)cal  sho])s.     Sonu^  are 

Or 

PUERTO  RICO,  liiiido  in  places  that  must  be  included  as  furniture 
factories.  Sweetmeats,  dulces  and  chocolates  are 
made  in  great  quantity,  the  manufacture  of  the  chocohite  beginning 
with  the  bean  in  its  raw  state  and  (ontinuing  in  the  same  factory 
through  every  process  until  the  cakes  are  ready  for  shipment  in  the 
form  we  know^  it  at  home. 

Unskilled  labor  in  the  cities,  such  as  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  50  to  60  centavos  a  day,  but  for  special  work,  such  as 
the  coaling  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  rate  runs  even  as  high  as  one 
to  two  pesos  a  day.  Tinners  get  from  one  peso  to  a  peso  and  a  half. 
Carpenters  average  50  centavos  more  for  their  day's  wages.  Shoe- 
makers get  about  the  same  w^ages  as  carpenters,  while  brick  and  stone- 
masons get  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  pesos  a  day.  Engineers  are 
paid  from  40  to  50  pesos  a  month. 

These  laborers  live  chiefly  on  rice,  salt  fish,  jerked  beef  and  bananas 
or  plantains,  sometimes  having  meat  but  once  a  day.  They  occupy 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house  where  they  live,  which  may  be  one  of 
the  better  residences  of  the  city,  and  for  it  they  pay  a  rent  ranging 
from  21  to  5  pesos  a  month,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms.  It 
seems  a  strange  system  of  tenantry  that  all  the  people  of  means 
live  on  the  second  floor  of  the  houses,  while  the  ground  floor  is  assigned 
to  the  poorer  people.  The  division  is  by  strata  instead  of  by  districts, 
although  it  is  true  that  there  are  distinct  divisions  here  as  in  other 
cities  as  to  which  are  the  choicer  streets. 

In  the  capital,  which  is  the  fine  city  of  the  island,  the  division 
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does  not  soeiii  logical.    The  city  is  built  on  an  island,  with  the  big  hill 

which  forms  it  arching  into  tlie  harbor  on  the  south  and  the  Atlantic 

ocean  on  the  north.     As  one  go(*s  up  the  hill  from  the 

harbor  front  the  streets  ar(^  all  (onsidi^red  desirabh^     **^^  "^^^  ^^^^ 

OF  SAN  JUAN 
for  three   blocks,   wh(»n   tlu^v   bcM'ome    less   and   less         j^  BUUiT. 

choice  as  one  climbs  the  sIojh*.    At  the  summit,  where 

one  overlooks  both  isea  and  harbor,  wiili  the  beneiit  of  every  breez(^ 

that  blow^s  to  cool  the  house  or  diive  away  any  impurities  in  the  air, 

are  found  the  poorest  houses  and  the  poorest  people.     An  American 

would  consider  that  the  clioicest  location  and  liold  it  at  the  highest 

price.     It   is   certain   that  the   American   influx   will   not   be  long  in 

clianging  this  condition,  and  tlu»  splendid  residence  sites  looking  out 

to  sea  from  the  crest  of  the  liill  and  its  northern  slope  will  soon  rise 

in  valne.     Then  the  shims  will  have  to  move  to  a  i)lace  where  rents 

are  cheaper. 

Most  houses  and  business  buildings  in  San  Juan  are  rented  on  a 
basis  of  1  per  cent  of  the  investment  monthly.  Kesidences  range  from 
30  to  100  pesos  a  month,  according  to  size,  location  and  the  other 
conditions  which  regulate  house  rent  elsewhere.  But  this  figure  in- 
cludes only  the  floors  above  the  street,  unless  a  stipulation  be  made  to 
the  contrary,  under  the  system  which  rents  the  ground  floor  for  cheap 
tenements.  Stores  bring  rentals  ranging  from  40  to  100  pesos  a 
month. 

Few  of  the  buildings  in  San  Juan  are  insured  against  loss  by  fire. 
They  are  all  of  masonry,  and  a  destructive  fire  would  be  impossible. 
Rut  in  Santurci,  a  popular  suburb,  where  the  residences  are  almost  all 
of  wood  and  of  tlie  villa  style,  everything  is  insured.  The  business  is 
all  controlled  by  German  and  English  companies,  whose  signs  are  seen 
in  the  offices  of  all  the  private  bankers  and  exporting  firms  in  the  city. 
American  companies  have  not  entered  the  field. 

In  all  financial  items  I  have  used  the  words  "peso"  and  "centavo" 
instead  of  "dollar"  and  "cent"  in  order  to  keep  the  distinction  perfectly 
clear,  although  they  represent  corresponding  coins.  As  long  as  they 
are  not  at  par,  or  their  relative  value  to  one  another  fluctuates,  it  would 
not  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  conditions  to  name  island  prices  in 
dollars.    All  the  local  transactions  are  in  pesos,  wages  are  paid  in 
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pesos  aud  the  expense  of  a  household  is  ineasiinHl  in  pesos.    The  people 
know  no  other  system. 

After  annexation  the  <;'o\ernnient  of  the  UnltiMl  States  will  have 
to  reckon  with  some  puzzles  in  state  ownershi])  and  kindred  subjects 
which  it  has  annexed  in  connection  with  tlie  rest  of  its  new  posses- 
sions.     Not  only  is  there  a   very  popular  ami   very 

PROSPEROUS       fc^viccessful  i)ostal   savings  hank  '^vstem   in  operation 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH.        ,       ,,       V.         .   ,        /     ,         .      ,:        ,     ,,.       V, 

SYSTEM.  ^^  ^^^^'  Hawaiian  islands,  but  m  ruerto  Eico  there  is 

a  successful  and  protiiable  postal  telegraph  in  openi- 
tion.  The  system  has  madc^  money  at  a  hii^h  rate  of  profit  over  its 
expenses.  Either  the  United  States  will  havc^  to  lease  or  sell  it  to  some 
private  corporation,  Avhich  Avill  mak(^  money  for  itself  out  of  the  deal, 
or  the  governnu^nt  will  have  to  operate  it  and  prove  that  it  can  do  as 
well  as  the  traditional  mismanageuH^nt  of  Spanish  ollicials. 

In  Puerto  Kico  the  peo])1e  had  organi/ed  tluur  autonomous  govern- 
ment, which  was  granted  by  Spain  too  lat(^  to  save  Cuba  for  lu^r  own, 
and  had  it  in  fairly  good  working  ord(u*  wlu^n  the  war  began.  An 
election  had  been  held  in  which  mnirly  200,000  votes  wiu'e  (lechued 
to  be  cast.  I^y  agreement  b(^twe(ui  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives, 
the  first  being  the  people  who  are  really  Puertoriciuenans  and  the  last 
the  Spanish  residents  of  the  island — the  lirst  cabinet  w^as  equally 
divided  between  the  two  i)arties  so  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  the 
organization.  But  the  two  houses  of  the  colonial  parliament  in  the 
.three  sittings  they  Iield  did  nothing  but  discuss  the  budget  and  never 
passed  a  law.  Then  war  began  and  tlu^  civil  governnuait  suspended  its 
functions  in  deference  to  military  law  and  the  captain-gcuu^ral  was  in 
full  sway  again. 

There    was    complaint    among   tlie    radicals    that    the   autonomy 
granted  was  by  no  means  all  that  it  pur})orted  to  be,  but  they  con- 
sidered it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  had  hopes 
PERSONALITI      ^^^^  ^j^^,  future.      For  some   of  the  flaws   in  it  they 
OF  PROMEVENT        ,  ;   t     •      ^t  t>.  4^1  .  4^ 

POLITICANS.       charged  Luis  Munoz-Pivera,  the  secretary  of  govern- 

nn^nt  and  president  of  the  ministry,  who  was  in  eifect 
the  island  premi(T.  Whcm  the  island  was  in  the  midst  of  its  fight  for 
autonomy  he  was  deh^gated  to  go  to  Madrid  in  the  interest  of  tlu^ 
effort.  He  has  never  been  forgiven  for  some  of  the  compromises  lie 
accepted. 
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fJuliaii  \l.  IJlanco  is  ((msidcred  to  hr  IIk^  nlilcst  man  in  the  island 
iniiiistiy,  hut  hv  is  more'  IJian  sc^vcMity  years  oM  and  loo  IVc^ble  to 
assnnie  tlie  labors  of  tlio  |)renii(»rshi]).  Jlo  was  made  minister  of 
ilnane(^  and  ])lae(Hl  in  eliari^e  of  tli(^  tr(»asiiry  dc^partnu^nt,  in  order  to 
have  tlie  beiielit  of  his  ])res(*iiee  in  llie  i;()V(ninnent.  Mr.  Blanco  lias 
been  a  radical  all  bis  life.  VMien  ho  was  bnt  1  \\  enty-two  years  of  age 
h(^  wrote  a  pamphlet  predicting'  tbat  before  the  end  of  the  century 
IMu^rto  liico  wonld  bc^  anntwcMl  io  ih(»  lJnite<l  Htates,  and  antici])atin<4" 
many  of  the  ])olilica]  incich^nis  tbal  have  actually  come  true*.  FiirtlicM*- 
more,  he  i»()t  into  troid>)(»  with  his  own  ii;-ov(M*nnH»nt  at  ihal  tinu^  for 
writing-  such  a   pam])ldet    for  j)ul)Iic  cii'cnhilion. 

The  otlu^r  two  nunnbers  of  the  ministry  w(Te  Juan  Ilernand(»7. 
Lopez,  who  had  the  ministry  for  justice  and  the  church,  and  Dr. 
Salvador  f'arbonell,  minister  of  public  works  and  instruction.  All 
were  men  of  ability  and  (^minenc(*  in  island  affairs,  and  it  is  likely  that 
tluw  will  be  of  service^  to  the*  UnitiMl  Slates  in  some  capacity  under 
tlie  new  regime. 

The  newspa])(*rs  of  Puei'to  Kieo  are  very  dis[ip|)ointing.  They  are 
good  neither  in  typ()gra])liy  or  the  quality  of  tluMr  matt(vr.  English 
residents  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce  welcome  tlu^  little  h^allets  of  cable 
news  published  daily  in  St.  Thomas,  whenever  they  are  obtainable,  as 
tlie  only  valid  source  of  news.  The  papers  of  Puerto  Kico  have  high- 
sounding  names,  but  tliey  are  little  folio  sheets  with  pages  about  ten 
by  twelve  inches,  printed  in  large  type,  and  devoted  in  most  part  to 
one  long  editorial  and  a  few  personals.  The  advertisements  include 
a  few  offering  land  and  hous(\s  foi'  rent  or  sah^  and  many  off(*ring  patent 
medicines,  sonn^  of  llu^  lattc^'  Ww  sanu^  as  those  most  familiar  u]>on 
billboards  at  home. 

The  traveler  in  Puerto  Kico  will  find  mucli  to  interest  him  in  the 

places  of  worship  throughout  the  island.     The  old   chuich   of  Ponce 

stands  in  the  main  plaza,  backed  by  the  gorgeous  oricMital  structure 

whi(di  does  duty  for  a  fire  department  building.     The 

church  IS  one  of  the  old  ones  of  the  island,  exc(MMl-       ^^^^^HEDIULS 
.      ^        .  .  A^l>  CTIUECIIES 

mgly  picturesque  without,  but  does  not  contain  much    q^  rpnj;  island, 

ornamentation  or  many  ridics  of  particular  value.     In 

the  smaller  villages  of  the  island  sometinu^s  one  tinds  more  attractive 
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cluircheH  tlian  this.  At  (luayaiua  {\w  inus'u*  was  (^\eell(4it  and  sinv- 
ices  were  always  well  attiMukHl.  Tlu^  padrc^  Uwve  was  a  tiiu^  old 
Spauisli  geiitleinaii,  wlio  loved  his  peo])le  and  his  church  and  was  j)rond 
of  the  fact  that  except  for  the  cathedral  in  San  Juan  lu^  had  the  best 
church  in  the  island.  lie  took  ns  about  the  old  buildin<;  from  lop  to 
bottom,  showing  every  (diapel  and  i^wvy  shrine  with  genuine  pleasure. 

Then,  on  {Sunday  morning  at  high  mass,  canu^  a  ])(M'uliar  thing. 
At  the  end  of  the  service,  for  a  recessional,  tlie  organist  far  up  in  th(' 
loft  touch(Hl  his  keys,  and  through  this  old  Catholic  church  in  an  ol)- 
scure  village  in  IMu^'to  Kico  there  soundcMJ  ^'Tlu^  Star-Spauglcd  I>anner/' 
The  variations  improvised  w(U'e  beautiful.  The  nuvlody  itsi^lf  was  k(^pl 
a  little  in  the  background,  obscunnl  a  bit  by  the  llorid  music  that 
accompanied  it,  but  it  was  there  beyond  a  doubt.  P(U'liai)s  the  Si)anish 
worshipers  did  not  recognize  the  unfamiliar  strains  for  what  tlu^y  were. 
But  the  Americans  did.  All  over  the  church  tlu^'e  were  Anunican 
soldiers  and  ofticers  who  had  been  present  as  w()rshi])ers  or  specta- 
tors. When  the  identity  of  the  music  came  to  them,  tlun'e  were  heads 
uplifted  and  brightening  eyes  and  glances  of  recognition  that  meant 
a  great  deaL 

I  hunted  up  the  old  padre  and  asked  him  about  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  was  intentional.  I  asked  the  organist  in  thi^ 
morning  if  he  knew  the  American  national  liymn.  He  said  that  hi^ 
did,  so  I  asked  him  to  play  it  as  a  recessional.  T  thought  it  would  please 
the  Americans." 

The  cathedral  of  San  Juan  is  a  rambling  old  building,  far  from 

artistic  in  its  architecture,  but  picturesque  from    without   and    with 

many  interesting  things  within.     Its  organ   is  a   fine  on(\      A^arious 

reUcs  are  shown  with   prid(»  and  r(»verenc(\     Ouc^  of 

THE  PICTURESQUE  ^j,^^^  j     ^^      ^^^^^     ^^^  .^  Koman  soldic^',  miraculously 

CATHEDRAL  ^      .  _       ']  ^  i       .^i        .    i 

OF  hAN  JUAN,      pi'ose^rved  without  human  agency  and  without  change 

for  several  hundred  years.  A  treasured  image  of  the 
Vimin  Marv  is  attired  in  a  dress  of  c:olden  (doth  said  to  be  of  enor- 
mous  value.  Some  of  the  chapels  and  shrines  are  of  considerable 
artistic  merit  and  some  good  antique  paintings  are  show^n.  The  offer- 
ings of  "ex  votos"  are  by  no  means  as  numerous  or  yveculiar  as  in  similar 
churches  in  Mexico.    Like  them,  there  are  but  few  benches  or  seats  of 
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any  sorl,  and  Ihoso  of  tJu*  c()n<;i'('<4ati()n  wlio  wish  to  hv  scaled  make 

it  a  ])i'acliee  to  bring  elunrs  or  camp-stools  of  sonu*  sort   with  them, 

The  liigli  mass  vrhieli  1  attended  at  the  cathedral  was  ceh^brated  with 

nincli   reverential    ceremony   and   the   con<4r(\i;ation    (^ileied    into    the 

service  with   apparent  zeal.     I>nt  the  nnnibers  were   few   and   those 

mostly  Avonien  and   girls. 

Wcliools  have  had  rather  nior(^  attention   in  tlu^  island  than  one 

miglit  expect,  and  tln^  p{H)})]e  who  care  for  snch  things  are  proud  of 

the  fact.     Never! h(4css  they  I'ccognizc^  that  many  things  have  to  be 

imi)roved,  a  compulsory  <Mlucation  law  bc^ipg  one  of 

the  first   essentials.      For  Ihe  administration  of  th(^        1>KTAILS  OF 

THE  L0(  Ali 
schools  the  island  is  dividiMl  into  two  wards,  calbMl    j^(i||o()i^  SVSTIIM. 

north  and  soutli  r(^s])e<tively.  AltogethcM'  thc^re  are 
r)51  seliools,  of  which  510  an^  ])ublic  and  th(^  remainder  private  insti- 
tutions. Of  thes(^,  40;?  are  for  boys  and  148  for  girls.  Altog(dher  there 
are  in  attc^ndance  ])n])ils  to  tlie  number  of  27,938,  of  whom  10,074  arc^ 
boys  and  8,804  are  girls.  The  neglect  to  take  advantage^  of  what  schools 
there  are,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  last  census,  there 
are  05,305  boys  of  school  age  in  the  island  and  00,330  girls.  In  1807 
the  island  s])ent  on  its  schools  a  total  of  332,307  pesos. 

In  the  island  cabinet,  und(*r  the  autonomous  government  winch 
was  granted  by  S])ain  too  late  to  save  the  colony,  there  is  a  minister 
of  education  and  public  works  under  whose  sp(H'ial  care  the  schools 
are  intended  to  be.  The  organization  is  not  a  coniplic^ated  one,  for, 
thougli  strange  terms  are  used  in  the  nomenclature,  they  are  arranged 
in  grades  (piite  similar  to  our  own.  There  are,  tirst,  the  primary 
schools,  for  children  h^ss  than  five  y(^ars  of  ag(\  Next  conu^  tlu^  auxil- 
iary schools,  and  then  the  elenuuital,  or  grammar,  grades.  The  high 
school  is  called  the  sn])erior  school.  These  divisions  are  pretty  well 
maintained  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  (M)untry  the  '^rural(\s"  are  schools 
which  contain  all  the  grades  in  one*,  just  as  our  little  white  schoolhouse 
does  at  home  in  the  north. 

It  is  an  index  of  many  other  conditions  of  the  island  to  know  that 
in  the  schools  there  is  no  association  of  the  sexes,  girls  and  boys  being 
taught  in  different  pla(H\s  altogether.  Not  only  are  tln^re  no  mixed 
scJiools,  but  boys  are  always  taught  by  men  and  giils  by  women  teach- 
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crs.     Tho  only  exr(»i>ti()ii  to  this  is  lliat  cliildriMi  ini(l(»i*  five  years  o<) 
to  mixed  schools,  and  the  teaeliers  of  those  schools  are  women.     Chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
SEPARATION       tuition  iind  school  books,  are  not  charij^ed  for  either 

OF  SFXFS  ^v  * 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  *^^  these.  l>nt  they  ar(^  required  to  bring  to  the  school 
a  certificate  from  the  mayor  of  the  town,  stating 
the  (condition  as  to  their  means.  The  school  law  provides  frankly  for 
tlie  two  classes  under  the  words  '^rich'^  and  "jmor.''  I  find  that  4,8G8 
of  the  children  in  scluxd  are  classified  as  "h)S  pobres,"  and,  conse- 
quently, do  not  have  to  pay  for  books  or  tuition.  All  others  pay  tuition 
for  their  education  instead  of  school  taxes,  this  being  the  way  in  which 
the  system  is  supported. 

After  the  young  folks  finish  the  work  of  the  superioi*  schools, 
which  do  not  carry  them  as  high  as  do  our  high  schools  by  at  least  two 
years'  work,  tiiere  remains  for  them  in  Puerto  Rico  but  one  thing 
higher — th(^  institute.  Tlu^  govi^rnnuuit  su]>ports  a  collegiate  institute 
in  th(*  ca])ital,  which,  from  all  I  can  learn,  schmus  to  be  a  very  good 
school.  It  gives  to  its  graduat(\s  the  di^gn^e  of  H.  A.,  but  that  degree 
does  not  nu^an  as  much  ediuation  as  it  is  presumed  to  mean  in  an 
American  college.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  a  fair  com- 
EDUCATION        parison  to  sav  that  it  indicates  studies  about  on  a 

OF  THF  " 

YOUNG  WOMEN  1^^^'^'i  with  those  of  the  sophomore  year  in  a  college 
at  home.  The  entering  class  eacli  year  usually  num- 
b(u*s  about  100  students,  and  the  graduating  class,  after  four  years' 
study,  usually  turns  out  from  fifteen  to  twenty  with  the  degree.  But 
thre(^  young  women  ever  have  graduated  from  the  institute,  though  the 
course  is  open  to  nuui  and  women  alike,  on  efpuil  terms.  The  thr(M* 
^>iio  graduated  w(^re  much  admired  for  their  ])ersistency,  for,  as  my 
informant  put  it,  "Girls  do  not  care  much  about  such  things  in  this 
island.'^ 

The  course  of  study  requires  that  the  student  shall  take  one  mod- 
ern language — French,  German  or  English,  as  he  may  elect.  Most 
of  the  graduates  whom  I  met  had  chosen  French,  and  now  are  regret- 
ting the  fact  that  they  did  not  learn  English.  Among  the  branches 
taught  are  Latin  and  Greek,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  physics, 
algebra,  geonu^try  and  history.    The  sciences  are  taught  in  rather  ele- 
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mental  favsliioii,  however,  as  the  institute  is  not  Vi'vy  well  [)r()vi(le(l  with 
laboratory  faeilities.  A  tuition  fee  of  two  and  one-half  peso>s  a  year 
for  each  branch  studied  is  cliarged  in  tlie  institute. 

The  usual  age  of  students  at  graduation  is  18  or  1\)  velars.  If  tli(\y 
desire  education  beyond  that  point,  they  must  go  abroad  for  it,  as 
Tuerto  Kico  offers  nothing  more.  Spanish  universities  receive*  most 
of  those  who  seek  to  be  physicians  or  hiwyers.  Medical  degre(\s  from 
colleges  in  the  United  States  have  not  be(Mi  recognized  in  tlie  islan<l  and 
did  not  give  tlie  right  to  practice*,  whicli  of  course  barred  them  out.  The 
legal  education  one  would  get  in  an  American  university  would  be  of 
little  service  in  i)ractice  in  Puerto  Kico  as  the  courts  have  been  or- 
ganized. Students  in  dentistry  go  always  to  the  United  Slates,  and  in 
San  Juan  the  American  dentist  is  at  the  top  as  truly  as  he  is  in  London 
or  Australia.  I  found  two  young  men  who  had  graduated  in  dental 
schools  in  the  north,  both  of  them  thoroughly  competent,  and  emidoying 
the  most  modern  methods.  Students  of  engineering  and  kindred  pro- 
fessions almost  all  go  to  the  United  States  for  their 

education  and  rank  high  when  tliey  return.     There    T^^^^HiMCAL  SIT- 

^  -^  ^       DEISTS  IN  THE 

has  been  no  false  notion  here  about  the  excellence  of    |J]sitei>  STATES. 

American  schools.     My  friend  did  the  young  wonu^n 

of  the  island  some  injustice  as  to  their  desire*  for  education.     Many  of 

them  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  attend  school,  and  the  advantage 

they  have  had  is  recognized  frankly  among  their  friends. 

The  church  schools  have  been  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  in 
which  they  do  not  form  as  large  a  part  as  the  general  impression  has  it. 
lioman  Catholic  sisters  teach  some  of  the  girls'  schools  and  that  is  about 
all.  But  there  is  a  priests'  college  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  I  am  told  that  it  has  been  a  frequent  practice  for  young 
men  to  enter  this  institution  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  priests,  remain 
long  enough  to  get  their  education,  and  then  leave  without  entering  the 
ministry.  The  church  does  not  dominate  the  schools  here  as  fully  as  it 
does  in  Cuba. 

In  the  other  cities  of  the  island  they  are  not  so  well  provide<l,  but 
in  the  capital  city  there  is  an  excellent  public  library  of  several  thou- 
^^and  volumes,  w^ell  selected  and  well  arranged,  with  good  reading  room 
Mild  facilities  for  consulting  the  books,    It  bi^s  little  recent  literature 
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except  Spanish  and  French.     But  the  historical  collections  are  very 
good  in  all  hingiiages,  and  no  doubt  the  savant  who 
'"'^^^^IV^.^'?  ^^     i"'«lit  burrow  there  suflicientlj  would  find  in  the  oh- 
BOOK  STOKES.      5^<-'^ii'^'^<^  shelves  some  treasure^  of  (^arly  Spanish  priuting 
or  oue  of  the  tirst  editions  of  famous  maps  and  voy- 
ages into  the  Spanish  main,  if  indeed  there  were  not  Caxtons.     It  is 
worth  the  seareh  of  some  one  who  has  time  and  patience.     The  boolv 
shops  of  the  island,  too,  would  repay  a  scrutiny.     They  are  numerous 
and  well  kept,  with  excellent  stocks  of  current  literature  in  Spanish, 
French  and  German. 

Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Estadistii-a  (leneral  del  Comercio  Exterior,  Puerto  Rico,  1897, 
gives  the  following  tigures  (the  latest  published)  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  the  island  in  1895: 


IMPORTS   OF    PRINCIPAL    ARTICLES. 

Articles—  Value.*  Articles —  Value.* 

Coal  $119,403  Flour    $982,222 

Iron  224,206  Vegetables    191^,918 

Soap    238,525  Olive  oil    327,801 

Meat  and   lard    1,223,104  Wine  305,B5G 

Jerked  beef 133,616  Cheese    324,137 

Fish 1,591,418  Other  provisions   171,322 

Rice    2,180,004  Tobacco  (manufactured)  663,464 


EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

Articles —  Value.*  Articles —  Value.* 

Coffee   $8,789,788      Sugar $3,747:891 

Tobacco   646,556      Honey   517,746 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  was  |lt>,15r),05(>,  apiinst  |18,316,971 
for  the  preeedinj^  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $14,629,494,  against 
116,015,665  in  1894.  The  principal  increases  in  imports,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  were  in  meats,  fish,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco.  De- 
creases were  noted  in  flour,  vegetables,  and  wine.  The  exportation  of 
coffee  diminished,  and  that  of  sugar  and  honey  increased. 

*  United  States  currency. 
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Tlie  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Puerto  Kieo  duriTii!; 
seven  years,  as  given  by  United  States  Treasury  figures,  was: 

Description. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


Imports: 

Free  $1,856,955     $3,236,337     $3,994,673     $3,126,895       $375,864  $48,608 

Dutiable   ..  1,307,155  11,670  13,950  8,739       1,131,148       2,248,045 


the  hist 


1897. 

$101,711 
2,079,313 


Total  ....   3,164,n0       3,248,007       4,008,623       3,135,634       1,506,512       2,296,653       2,181,024 


Exports. 

Domestic  ..  2,112,334  2,808,631  2,502,788  2,705,646  1,820,203  2,080,400 

Foreign    ..  42,900  47,372  7,819  14,862  13,341  21,694 

Total    ...  2,155,234  2,856,003  2,510,607  2,720,508  1,833,544  2,102,094 


1,964,850 
24,038 

1,988,888 


The  eomuK^ree  of  Spain  with  PuiMto  Kieo  from  1S91  to  189(>  was: 

Description.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895.  1896. 

Imports  from  Puerto  Rico.... $3,260,650  $4,428,891   $4,108,654  $4,164,964  $5,824,694  $5,423,760 
Exports  to  Puerto  Rico 3,305,243     3,929,186     4,653,023     5,535,027     8,572,549     7,328,880 

The  trad(»  of  Puerto  Rico  with  other  eountrif^s  of  ir)ii)ortanee  in  1895 
(iu'cording  to  the  Estadistiea  General  del  Coniereio  Exterior)  was: 

Country.  Imports.  Exports. 

Cuba  $    808,283  $3,610,936 

England 1,765,574  1,144,555 

France   251 ,984  1 ,376,087 

Germany   1,368,595  1,181 ,396 

Italy    19,619  589,045 

Holland    325,301  3,246 

Denmark  26,565  236,418 

British  West  Indies 1,709,117  521,649 

Danish  West  Indies 600  40,434 

French  West  Indies  55  62,927 

The  principal  exports  in  1896  were: 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Sugar tons. .  54,205 

Coffee    do. . .   26,655 

Hides    do...        169 

Cattle   head. .     3,178 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Timber    tons..  30 

Molasses   do . . .  14,740 

Tobacco do...     1,039 


Book  III. 
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THE  PEARL  OF  THE  ANTILLES." 


THE  greatest  island  and  the  greatest  city  :)f  all  the  West  Indies, 
discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  ar(^  now  for  the  first 
time  looking  toward  intimate  commercial  and  social  relations 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  380  years  since  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana was  founded  to  begin  its  history  of  commercial  importance.   With 
more  than  200,000  population  and  enormous  mercan- 
tile interests,  the  city  has  been  considered  the  capital      '^/lu^^l^ 
of  all  Spain's  West  Indian  colonial  possessions  and         to  SPAIN. 
of  consequence  to   the   peninsular  kingdom   no  less 
for  its  strategic  and  defensive  value  than  for  its  commerce.     It  was 
through  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule,  w^arfare  and  oppression,  that 
the  island  and  the  capital  of  Cuba  reached  their  proud  station.    The 
"Spanish  main"  was  the  scene  of  strife  for  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus,  between  those  nations  jealous  of  the  riches 
which  were  to  be  won  from  the  natives  who  peopled  the  islands  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Now,  after  insur- 
rection, there  has  come  peace,  with  a  promise  of  prosperity  to  rest 
upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  fruits  of  which  shall  go  to  those  who 
earn  them  instead  of  those  who  prey  upon  them. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  our  next-door  neighbor  to  the  south,  just 
within  the  north  torrid  zone,  and  within  a  few  hours'  run  of  the  ports 
of  Florida.  In  latitude,  climate,  physical  characteristics  and  resources 
it  has  many  things  in  kindred  wath  the  other  islands  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions, the  Philippines,  Puerto  Kico  and  Hawaii.  The  meridian  of 
Washington  crosses  the  island  at  its  widest  part,  about  250  miles  east 
of  Havana  and  200  miles  west  of  Cape  Maysi,  the  most  eastern  point 
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of  Cuba.  Havana  is  a  trifl(^  iiorili  of  Honolulu  and  on  almost  exactly 
ilio  same  parallel   of  latitude  as  Ilong  Kong  and  Caleutta, 

(leograpliieally,  (lie  island  of  Cuba  is  contained  between  merid- 
ians  74  and  85  west  of  Grei^nwieli,  the  whole  b^ngtli  of  the  island,  from 
Cap(^  Mavsi  to  Ca])e  Ban  Antonio,  being  about  7(50  miles.  In  latitude" 
i(  (\\t(Mids  from  a  trith*  south  of  20  to  a  trilk^  north  of  2;?  d(\grees  nortli 
of  (he  (Hpiator.  Tlie  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  whieh  is  in  tin* 
vicinity  of  Havana,  measures  but  thirty  miles,  while  at  the  widest 
part,  measured  north  and  south  through  the  city  of  ManzaniHo,  its 
breadth  is  125  miles.  The  island  is  nearly  as  long,  therefore,  as  an  air 
11  n(^  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago. 

Th(^  g(M)graphical  location  of  tlie  cities  of  Havana  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba  makes  thc^m  of  great  service  in  dominating  commerce  in  south- 
ern waters.  Vessels  from  th(^  Atlantic  ports  of  th(^ 
CUIUN  CITIES  XTnited  States  and  all  European  countries  trading 
OCEAN  COMMEKCE,  with  Mexico  and  th(^  cities  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
j)ass  the  very  door  of  Havana.  Santiago  is  ecpially 
serviceable  as  a  port  on  the  soutliern  side  of  the  island  for  vessels 
sailing  from  our  Atlantii*  ports  to  Ccmtral  America,  Panama,  and  tlu* 
north  coast  of  South  America.  With  Cuba  under  our  commercial  intlu- 
enc(^  and  Puerto  liico  in  our  possession,  we  shall  be  abh^  to  dominate 
the  commfTce  of  the  Caribbean  ami  tln^  (lulf.  The  comph^tion  of  the 
Nicaragua  (^anal  will  be  the  final  stroke  to  guarantiee  our  prominence 
in  those  waters. 

From  Havana  to  Key  West,  the  nearest  port  of  the  United  States, 
the  distance  is  but  ninety  miles,  and  to  Port  Tampa  on  the  mainland 
of  Florida,  less  than  300  miles.  From  Havana  the  distance  to  New 
Orleans  is  600  miles,  to  Galveston  800,  to  Vera  Cl^uz  800,  to  New  York 
1,300,  and  to  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Ivi(*o  about  1,000  miles.  From  San- 
tiago to  Port  Antonio,  in  the  British  island  of  Jamaica,  it  is  but  100 
miles,  and  to  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  in  the  republic  of  Haiti  but  a  litth^ 
more  than  that  distance.  From  Santiago  to  Greytown,  the  entrance^  to 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  it  is  but  700  miles  and  about  the  same  dis^tance  to 
Colon,  the  initial  point  of  the  Panama  raihvay. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  at  this  writing  what  will  be  the  ultimatf^ 
solution   of  tin*  poIiti(*a]   rcdationships  bc^tween   the   United   States  of 


TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  HAVANA 

The  Ijorial^place  of  Christoplier  Colritiilws  Iuk  l.een  dispHtcl  for  iiuhiv  years,  between  tli.- 
Saiit.o  Domingo  and  Havana.  Eacli  ciaimant  has  many  -^unporters.  <>inf  t.f  the  last  a»i,.s  of 
■  :intli«rity  in  Cnlia  m^as  to  remove  the  hones  ivhich  pmpmted  to  !)e  thosr  of  the  great  discoverer 
'•■!!■  sepulclire  an<l  convey  Ihem  to  Spain  for  re^^interment  on  Spatii'jh  <.fn'. 
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Aineriea  and  lli(^  island  of  Cuba.  The  i)riniary  fact  is  that  Cuba  will 
no  l()n<j;'(^r  b(^  nndi^r  tln^  donunancc^  of  the  obsolete  powf^r  of  Spain. 
\{\vY  three  years  of  insurrection  and  a  summer's  eanipaiji;n  by  Amer- 
ican forces,  the  island  has  b(H'n  freed.  Now  it  ninst  work  out  its  own 
pi*obl(*ms  of  j»()V(»rnm(^nt,  with  th(^  friendly  aid  and  admonition  of  the 
Unites]  Statics  to  assist.  It  is  manifest  destiny  that  tln^  eomni(»re(»  and 
th(^  progress  of  the  island  shall  follow^  American 
channels  and  adopt  American  forms.  Scmtiment  and  iioMnANrT 
proximity  alike*  jioint  to  that  conclusion.     How  inti-  uv  CUBA. 

mate  the  politi(*al  afTiliation  may  be,  it  is  too  soon 
to  know.  Already  Ami^rican  capital  and  enerjj^y  are  flowinjjj  into  the 
island  to  develop  its  remarkable  latent  wealth  and  resources.  Within 
the  nc^xt  few  years  it  should  have  a  mt^asun*  of  i)ro(ijress  scarccdy  con- 
ceivable at  this  time.  There  an*  opportuiuti(*s  for  ntany  Americans, 
waiting  to  be  utilized  in  the  "PcMirl  of  tlie  Antilh^s." 

There  is  no  phase  of  information  about  tlu*  island  of  Cuba  that 
fails  of  inter(\st.  Its  history  from  tin*  very  days  of  discov(»ry  is  full 
of  romance.  The  description  of  its  rcvsources  and  its  physical  condi- 
tions, phrascHl  in  the  simplest  t(*rms,  is  a  surj)rising  array  of  ent(*r- 
taining  and  picturesipu*  facts.  If  oni*  looks  to  the*  future*,  ronuince 
and  interest  multi])ly  and  the*  subjiut  becomes  om*  for  tin*  most  exub- 
erant prophecies.  It  is  of  this  island  that  the  following  chapte^rs  are  to 
treat. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  GLANCE  AT  CUBAN   HISTORY. 

Bones  of  Columbus  Removed  from  Havana  to  Spain — Injustice  to  the  Explorer — How 
Spain  Gained  and  Lost  a  Mag'nificent  Colonial  Empire — Aborigines  of  Cuba  a 
Tractable  People — Columbus  Enchanted  with  the  Beauties  of  the  Island — 
Progress  of  Settlement  in  Cuba — Pounding"  of  Havana — A  Letter  from  the 
Great  Discoverer. 

ONE  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Spain,  in  abandoning  her  rule  in 
Cuba,  was  to  remove  from  the  resting-plaee  in  TTavana  cathe- 
dral, where  they  had  lain  for  many  years,  the  bones  which  pur- 
ported to  be  those  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  famous  discoverer  of  the 
island  which  was  their  proudest  colonial  possession.  It  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  sentimental  side  of  the  loss  of  Cuba  to  the  Spanish.    They 
yielded  to  the  strength  of  the  very  American  nation,  which  was  born 
as  a  result  of  the  pioneer  voyages  of  that  explorer,  who  began  his 
discoveries  under  Spanish  auspices.     Cuba  and  Columbus  are  names 
inseparably  connected.     This  largest  and  most  fruitful  island  of  tlie 
Spanish  main  was  discovered  by  the  great  navigator  himself,  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  1492,  only  a  short  time  after  his  first  landing 
upon  the  soil  of  the  western  hemisphere  on  the  island  of  San  Salva- 
dor.    There  is  a  sentimental  association  to  Americans  in  the  thought 
that  the  discovery  of  our  own  continent  was  due  to  the  expeditions 
sent  from  Spain,    Rut  any  regret  in  one's  mind  that 
iNrRATlTilDF      auiinosities   have   arisen   between   the   two    nations, 
TO  COLUMBUS,      may  be  mollified  by  the  memory  that  Columbus  him- 
self was  an  Italian,  that  it  had  required  years  of  his 
efforts  to  induce  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  Spanish  monarchs 
to  father  his  undertaking,  and  that  his  life  in  the  service  of  Spain 
was  marred  by  the  basest  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
had  served. 
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Upon  the  handsome  rnonuinent  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colum- 
bus in  Sevilh^  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  the  simple  inscription, 
^^A  Castile  y  Leon,  nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon" — *^to  Castile  and  Leon, 
Columbus  gave  a  new  world.'^ 

This  was  the  tardy  recognition  granted  to  the  discoverer  by  those 
to  whom  he  had  made  the  marvelous  gift  Kecognition  had  been 
denied  him  in  his  life,  except  after  years  of  persistent  urging,  second 
only  to  those  years  he  wasted  in  his  effort  to  arouse  Spanish  interest 
and  enterprise.  Once  he  was  removed  from  his  West  Indian  governor- 
ship and  returned  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  titles  and  honors  which  had 
been  promised  him  before,  were  denied  after  he  had  earned  them. 
He  was  a  victim  of  foul  ingratitude,  and  no  American  need  permit 
sentiment  to  blind  him  for  the  sake  of  Columbus. 

The  splendid  new  world  which  Columbus  gave  to  Spain,  w^as  the 
most  marvelous  addition  of  territory  that  has  ever  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  any  nation  upon  earth.  It  included  the  whole  of  South  Amer- 
ica, except  Brazil,  which  was  acquired  by  Portugal,  and  the  small  col- 
onies known  as  British,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana.  It  included  the 
whole  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  included  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  included  the 
whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida  to  the  southern  limit  of  Alabama      !!"tT.,^^AJ,^ 

GAINED  AND 

and  Georgia,  and  except  for  a  few  scattered  islands,  now  HAS  LOST, 
it  included  every  foot  of  land  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea,  all  the  coral  rocks,  as  w  ell  as  the  greater  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Antilles.  To-day  not  a  foot  of  all  that 
enormous  possession  remains  to  Spain.  These  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  are  inhabited  by  a  free  and  peaceful  people,  most  of 
them  as  republics,  and  the  few  exceptions  under  civilized  and  liberal 
colonial  policies.    Spain  could  not  preserve  the  gifts  of  Columbus. 

Tlie  logic  of  events  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have  com- 
manded that  Spain  should  withdraw  from  her  possessions  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  record  of  ferocity  and 
barbarity  in  conquest  as  that  wdiich  blackens  the  pages  of  Spanish 
history^  in  connection  with  Spain's  acquisition  and  subjection  of  her 
newly  discovered  territories.    Whether  it  was  the  peaceful  Indians  of 
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the  Antilles,  the  highly  civilized  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  or  the  Incas  of  Peru, 
the  policy  pursued  was  always  the  sauie.  First,  treacherous  friendship, 
then  robbery  and  massacre,  then  slavery,  and  finally  extermination, 
was  the  unvarying  iirogramme.  And  so,  instead  of  winning  favor  and 
loyalty  with  their  constHiuentiiappiness  and  prosperity  from  the  native 
tribes,  Si)anish  conquerors  implanted  in  the  possessors  of  the  country 
an  overmastering  and  ini^radicable  hatred,  which  grew  with  associa- 
tion, until  in  colony  after  colon^^  the  bonds  were  burst  by  violence. 

When  Great  Britain  lost  her  American  colonies  by  reason  of  her 
misgovernment  and  oppression  of  them,  it  was  a  lesson  which  her  peo- 
ple never  forgot.  From  that  day,  the  colonial  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  altered,  and  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  generosity  began 
to  dominate.  To-day,  every  colony  of  Great  Britain  that  enjoys  repre- 
sentative government — Canada,  Australia,  Cape  Colony  and  many 
others,  owes  to  the  United  States  the  liberty  which  Great  Britain 
grants. 

But  Spain  could  learn  no  such  lessons.  Her  cruelty  and  misgov- 
ernment aroused  colony  after  colony  to  rebellion  ending  in  freedom, 
but  her  policies  remained  unaltered.  One  by  one  possessions  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  dropped  away  until  at  last  this  old  crone  of  nations  has 
been  left  to  shiver  alone  b}^  her  fireside,  abandoned  in  her  misery  by 
all  the  children  whose  memory  of  her  is  nothing  but  that  of  vicious 
cruelty.  The  only  pity  to  which  Spain  is  entitled,  is  the  pity  that  is 
due  for  her  ignorance  and  her  mistakes,  not  pity  for  the  penalties  tliat 
these  have  brought  upon  her. 

Spain  was  once  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
pioneer  of  discovery.  Spanish  universities  were  centers  of  learning 
long  before  northern  Europe  had  its  intellectual  birth.  Spanish  mari- 
ners sailed  every  sea  and  Spanish  adventurers  explored  every  land.  If 
learning  and  advancement  bring  obligations,  as  they 
WAS  ^^^^  admitted  to  do,  it  was  Spain's  obligation  to  be  a 

A  GREAT  NATION,  leader  in  strife  for  liberty  of  mind  and  body,  but  the 
two  most  notable  things  in  her  history  are  the  Span- 
ish inquisition  against  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  Spanish  ferocities 
which  enslaved  a  new  world  for  many  a  year.  Now  she  has  reaped  the 
harvest  of  her  own  misdeeds. 
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Every  one  knows  that  Columbus  was  not  lookin*^  for  a  western 
hemispliere,  but  for  the  Orient,  and  that  when  he  found  Cuba  he  be- 
lieved he  had  reached  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  of  gohl  and  spice 
which  had  been  reported  from  thai  mysterious  hind.  His  first  island 
discoveries  he  believed  to  be  the  outlying  portions  of  that  eastern  archi- 
pelago and  when  the  natives  told  him  of  a  greater  land  near  by,  which 
he  reached  a  few  days  later,  he  believed  that  at  last  he  had  reached 
Cipango,  as  Japan  Vani  was  called. 

The  first  name  given  to  the  island  was  Juana,  in  honor  of  Prince 
Juan,  the  son  of  Ferdin^md  and  Isabella  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  After 
Ferdinand's  death,  in  his  honor  the  name  was  changed  to  Fernandina, 
Still  later  it  received  the  name  of  Santiago,  as  a  mark  of  reverence  for 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  and  another  change  was  made  a  few  years 
afterward,  Avlien  the  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  piety,  called  it 
Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  In  spile  of  all  this  effort  at 
establishing  a  Spanish  name,  the  original  Indian  nauie  of  Cuba,  which 
it  bore  when  the  great  navigator  first  landcnl  on  its  shores,  has  asserted 
itself  triumphantly  through  all  the  ( enturies  and  is  now  ineradicable^ 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Cuba. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Spanish  writers  who  were  con- 
temporary with  the  discovery,  and  the  century  immediately  following, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Cuba  were  a  generous,  gentle,  hospitable 
people,  by  no  means  energetic,  but  heartily  cordial  and  courteous  to 
the  strangers  who  reached  their  shores.  The  mildness  of  their  climate 
did  not  stimulate  them  to  much  activity  in  cultivation  of  the  soil,  be- 
cause tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  came  with  scarcely  an  effort  on  tlie 
part  of  the  natives.  Their  implements  and  utensils  were  crude  and 
their  life  simple. 

The  system  of  government  was  by  no  means  complicated.  The  is- 
land was  divided  into  nine  independent  principalities,  each  under  a 
Cacique,  all  living  in  harmony,  and  warfare  being  almost  unknown. 
Their  religion  w  as  a  peaceful  one,  w  ithout  human  sacrifices  or  cannibal- 
ism, but  the  priests  had  great  power  through  their  pretense  of  influence 
with  spirits  good  and  evil. 

Of  all  the  people  discovered  by  the  Spanish  in  their  colonization 
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of  the  western  lieinisphere,  the  Ciibaiis  were  the  most  tractable  to  the 
influeiices  of  Christhiiiity  so  far  as  their  willingness  to  accept  the  doc- 
trines was  concerned.  Christianity,  as  practiced  by 
^^^^TOTALL™"^^^  the  Spanish  conqnieiors,  was  scarcely  that  of  the  liioh- 
EXTERMINATED,  est  type  of  the  faith,  and  the  inducements  to  accept  it 
were  somewliat  violent.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
noted  that  it  is  from  Spanish  sources  this  testimony  as  to  the  dociliiy 
of  the  Cuban  natives  comes.  Under  tliese  circui\  stances  it  beconu^s  a 
magnified  crime  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  absolutely  exterminated 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  Cubans  wliom  they  found  at  tlu» 
time  of  the  discovery,  and  tliat  within  litth*  wmw  tlian  a  century  thc^re 
was  absolutely  not  a  trace  of  native  stock  to  be  fouml  anywhere  in  llu» 
island. 

When  Columbus  firsi  r(\sl(Ml  his  (\ves  on  the  ishvnd  of  Cuba  il. 
seemed  to  him  an  enchanted  land.  He  was  charnuHl  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  its  beautiful  rivers,  and  its  blossoming  groves,  and  in  liis 
account  of  the  voyage  In^  said:  "]^]verything  is  grcnm  as  April  in  An- 
dalusia. The  singing  of  the  birds  is  sucli  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart.  Tlieri^  are  flocks  of  parrots  that  obscure  the 
sun.  There  ari^  trees  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its  particular 
fruit,  and  all  of  marvelous  flavor.'' 

Columbus  was  first  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  found  an  islan<l,  but 
after  following  the  shores  for  manj^  miles  he  concluded  that  it  was  a 
continent.  lie  retained  the  latter  belief  until  his  death,  for  it  was  not 
until  1508  that  the  island  was  circumnavigated,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  of  about  the  same  area  as  England.  In  a  subsequent  expe- 
dition he  reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  but  he  had  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  that  continent,  and  to  him  Cuba  was  tke 
grandest  of  his  discoveries  in  the  New  World. 

Cuba  was  twice  visited  by  Columbus  after  its  discovery,  in  April, 
1494,  and  again  in  1502,  and  these  visits  but  contirmed  his  first  opinion 
regarding  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  wealth  of  the  soil.  His 
sailors  wrested  from  the  natives  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
this  led  to  the  mistaken  belief  that  mines  of  great  richness  were  with- 
in their  grasp. 

Biography  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  life  of  Columbus.    Great 
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men  there  have  been  who  have  met  with  injustice  ami  disappoint- 
ments, but  there  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  of  a  man  whom  disap- 
pointments and  injustice  did  not  dishearten  and  disgust,  who  had 
his  greatness  recognized  in  liis  lifetime,  and  yet  was  robbed  of  the  re- 
wards that  it  entitled  him  to. 

It  is  probable  that  before  his  death  Columbus  confided  his  belief 
in  the  wealth  to  be  found  in  Cuba  to  his  son  Diego  Columbus,  for  in 
1511  the  latter  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
the  island.  This  company  consisted  of  about  300  men,  under  Diego 
Velasquez,  who  had  accompanied  the  great  exjdorer  on  his  second 
voyage.  The  first  settk^numt  was  made  at  Raracoa,  in  the  extrenu* 
eastern  section,  and  this  viHage  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  thi^ 
colony  for  sev(*ral  years.  In  the  meantime  extensive 
settlements  had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  j^ctt7fment^ 
island  of  Januiica,  and  in  1514  the  towns  of  Santiago  nv  CUIU. 
and  Trinidad  were  founded  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  colonies  might  b(^ 
brought  into  closer  communication.  As  immigration  increased,  otlu'i* 
towns  of  importance  sprang  up,  and  tlie  ishmd  became  the  base  for 
the  various  operations  against  Mexico.  Baracoa  grew  hirgely  in  pop- 
ulation, and  the  towns  of  Puerto  Principe  and  8ancti  Espiritus  were 
established  in  the  central  section,  and  San  Juan  de  los  Remedios  on 
the  nortli  coast.  In  July,  1515,  the  city  of  San  Cristobal  de  la  Ilabana 
was  planted,  deriving  its  name  from  the  great  discoverer,  but  this 
name  was  transferred  in  1519  to  the  present  capital,  and  the  original 
town  was  called  Batabano. 

In  1518  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Baracoa,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  a  city  of  considerable  importance  and  the  diocese  of  the  col- 
ony. In  1522  both  the  seat  of  government  and  the  bishopric  were  re- 
moved to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  1538  Havana  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  to  prevent  a.  similar  disaster  in  future,  the 
Castillo  de  la  Fuerza,  a  fortress  which  still  exists,  was  built  by  Fer- 
nando de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  afterwards  famous  for  his  ex- 
plorations in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  North  America,  as 
well  as  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

Using  a  modern  expression,  thi^  great  fortress,  added  to  her  almost 
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IKH'feet  harbor,  i;ave  Havana  a  woiulerful  ^'booiii/'  and  the  city  exju^- 
rienced  a  reniarkabli^  ^^rowth.  Tlie  Spanisli  mereliantnien  were  ac- 
tively enii)h)yiHl  in  carrying  the  wi^alth  of  Mc^xico  to  (he  ri^ninsnhi,  and 
Havana  was  a  convenient  [)ort  for  Ihi^n  to  secnn^  sni>i)lies  of  provis- 
ions  and  waiter.  In  154!)  (Jonzales  Perez  de  Angnh>  was  appointiMl 
governor  of  (lie  island,  and  he  was  so  iniprc^ssed  with  the  b(^anties  of 
the  city,  that  h(^  chose  it  as  his  residence.  Heveral  of  his  snccessors  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  in  1589  it  was  legally  made  tlu*  capital  of  CnV)a. 

The  (^arly  rcn-ords  of  the  island  were  kei)t  in  so  imjx^rfect  a  manm^' 
that  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  give  an  accnrate  acconnt  of  tlu^  early  govern- 
ors and  their  lieutt^nants.  It  is  cc^iain,  howin'cr,  that  tlu^  s(*at  of  gov- 
(^rnmc^it  was  at  Santiago  de  Cnba,  and  that  Havana  and  other  towns 
of  minor  importance  were  rnled  by  lienti^miRts.  In  1538  Ih^rnando 
d(^  Soto,  adelantado  of  Florida,  and  also  governor  of 
FAMOITS^ NAMES  ^.^j,^.^^  land(Ml  at  Santiago,  and  remained  a  few  days 
CUBAN  HISTORY,  before  proceeding  to  the  mainland.  On  his  departure 
Iw  ]vfi  iho  gov(Tnment  of  ttie  island  in  charge  of  a 
lady,  Dona  Isabid  de  I>ol)adilhi,  and  gave  lier  for  a  colli^agne  Don 
.[nan  di^  IJojas,  who  had  at  one  time  Ixhmi  lifMitenant  governor  of  Ha- 
vana. It  is  from  this  date  that  the  gradnal  transf(*rence  of  the  seat  of 
power  from  Santiago  to  Havaim  may  be  said  to  liav(^  arisen. 

Don  .Vntonio  de  Chavi^z  assnnu'd  tln^  govi^rnnuait  in  1547,  and  h(* 
it  was  who  gave  Havana  its  first  ri^gnlar  sni>ply  of  water,  bringing  it 
a  distanc(^  of  abont  six  miles  fi'om  the  river  Chorrera. 

The  early  settlers  devotcnl  themselvc^s  principally  to  the  raising  of 
cattle,  paying  very  little  atti^ntion  to  agricnltnral  pnrsnits,  or  in  fa(i: 
to  any  means  of  livelihood  that  called  for  mannal  labor.  Mnch  time 
and  nH)ney  were  wasted  in  explorations  for  gold  and  silver,  bnt  tln^e 
w(^re  invariably  nnsuccessfnl,  for  while  the  precions  metals  liave  oc- 
casionally been  fonnd  in  the  island,  the  (]n{intity  has  nev(^r  been  siitti- 
cient  to  repay  the  labor  of  the  seandi. 

Notliing  more  interc^sting  for  the  conclnsion  of  this  chapter  can  b(^ 
offer(Hl  than  Colnmbns'  own  acconnt  of  his  first  view  of  the  island  of 
Cnba.    It  is  as  follows: 

^^When  I  reached  Jnana,  T  followed  its  coast  to  tlie  westward,  aa<l 
fonnd  it  so  large  that  I  thonght  it  mnst  be  mainland^  the  province  of 
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Cathay;  and  as  1  found  n(»ither  towns  nor  villa ^^cs  on  the  sea  coast,  but 
only  some  hamlets,  with  tin*  inliabitiints  of  wliieli  I  eould  not  hold  con- 
versation, b(M*ause  tlu^y  all  immediately  fliMl,  I  ke])t  on  the  same  route, 
thinking  that  I  eould  not  fail  to  light  upon  sonu^  large  cities  or  towns. 
At  k^ngth,  after  the  ])roc(MHling  of  many  blagues,  and  finding  that  notli- 
ing  new  pres(^nl(Ml  itsidf,  and  tbat  the  coast  was  leading  me  northwards 
(which  I  wisluMl  to  avoid,  b(H'aus(^  the  wint(vr  had  alroady  set  in,  and 
it  was  my  intention  to  movc^  southwards;  and  because  moreover  tlu^ 
winds  were  ccmtrary),  I  rc^solved  not  to  wait  for  a 
change^  in  tlu^  Aveatlu^r,  but  to  return  to  a  certain  liar-  ^^"^^!!^,!^?.^,VirI'^^^ 
bor  which  I  had  remarked,  and  from  which  I  s(»nt  two  OF  CUBA. 
men  asliore  to  asc(U'tain  Avhetlu^r  there  was  any  kiug 
or  large  cities  in  that  part.  They  journi^yed  for  three  days,  and  found 
countless  small  hamlets,  with  numberless  inhabitants,  but  with  noth- 
ing like  order;  they  therefore  returned.  In  the  nu^antime  I  had 
learned  from  some  other  Indians,  whom  I  Imd  seized,  that  this  land 
w^as  certainly  an  island;  accordingly,  I  followed  the  coast  eastward 
for  a  distance  of  107  leagues,  wdua^e  it  endcnl  in  a  cape.  From  this  cape 
I  saw^  another  island  to  the  eastward,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hnigues 
from  the  former,  to  which  I  gave  tlu^  name  of  La  Espanola.  Thither  [ 
went  and  followed  its  nortln^rn  coast  (just  tlu^  same  as  1  had  done  w  ith 
the  coast  of  Juana),  118  full  miles  due  east.  This  island,  like  all 
others,  is  extraordinarily  larg(^,  and  this  one  extremely  so.  In  it  are 
many  seaports,  w^ith  which  none  tbat  I  know  in  Christendom  can  bear 
comparison,  so  good  and  capacious  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see.  Tlu^ 
lands  are  high,  and  there  are  many  lofty  mountains,  with  which  the 
islands  of  Teneriffe  cannot  be  compared.  They  are  all  most  beautiful, 
of  a  thousand  dilTerent  shapcvs,  accessible,  and  covered  with  trees  of 
a  thousand  kinds,  of  such  great  height  that  they  seem  to  reach  the 
skies.  I  am  told  that  the  tref^s  never  lose  their  foliage,  and  T  can  well 
understand  it,  for  I  observed  that  th(\y  were  as  green  and  luxuriant  as 
in  Spain  in  the  month  of  May.  Some  Avere  in  bloom,  others  bearing 
fruit,  and  others  otherwise,  according  to  their  nature.  The  nightin- 
gale was  singing,  as  well  as  other  little  birds  of  a  thousand  differcuit 
Ivinds,  and  that  in  November,  tlie  month  in  which  I  w^as  roaming 
amongst  them.    There  are  palm  tives  of  six  or  eight  kinds,  wonderful 
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in  their  beautiful  variety;  but  this  is  the  ease  with  all  other  trees  and 
fruits  and  grasses.  It  contains  extraordinary  pine  groves  and  very 
extensive  plains.  There  is  also  honey  and  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and 
many  different  kinds  of  fruits.  In  the  interior  there  are  many  mines 
of  metals,  and  a  population  innumerable." 

No  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  where  the  bones  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, Christopher  Columbus,  now  rest.  What  purported  to  be  his 
remains  had  been  removed  from  Santo  Domingo  numy  years  ago  by  tlie 
Spanish  for  interment  in  Havana.  But  otlier  excavations  in  Santo 
Domingo  at  a  later  time  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that  tlie  coffin 
thus  removed  was  not  that  of  Columbus.  What  was  identified  as  his 
own  coffin  was  found  in  a  neighboring  tomb  and  according  to  the  people 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  best  students  of  such  affairs,  still  remains  in 
that  city. 

The  casket  purporting  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Columbus  was  re- 
ceived in  Spain  with  great  honor  and  given  interment  there.  Cubans 
and  Americans  alike  can  well  afford  to  permit  Spain  any  sentimental 
satisfaction  she  may  get  out  of  her  conviction  that  the  dust  of  the  great 
explorer  rests  in  Spanish  soil. 
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THE  history  of  Cuba,  from  tlie  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  day  when 
Spain  surrendered  by  compulsion  her  chiim  to  the  island,  has 
been  one  long  record  of  oppression  and  crime.  The  peaceful  in- 
habitants who  were  in  possession  when  the  explorers  first  touched  the 
soil  w^ere  slaughtered  and  enslaved,  and  this  w^as  the  commencement  of  a 
rule  where  might  was  master,  and  a  government  that  claimed  all  and 
gave  nothing  in  return.  For  over  400  years  Spain  retained  her  hold  on 
this  beautiful  land,  and  by  her  short  sighted  policy  of  oppression  she 
succeeded  in  bringing  miserj^  and  death,  not  only  to  the  original  in- 
habitants, but  also  to  the  descendants  of  her  ow^n  people,  who,  undcvr 
kindlier  rule,  would  have  been  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown. 

Juana  was  the  name  given  to  the  island  of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus.     This  was  in  honor  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  under  w^hose  patronage  the  great  navigator 
made  the  voyages  which  resulted  in  giving  to  Spain  new  countries  to 
conquer  and  new  peoples  to  despoil.     When  the  Spanish  began  to  col- 
onize the  island,  they  changed  its  name  to  Fernandina, 
and   again    a   few   vears    later   to    Santiago.    After-    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
wards,  probably   to   demonstrate  their   great  piety,      j^jj  odiaiss. 
tl^ey  called  it  Ave  Maria.    But  while  the  conquer- 
ors  succeeded   eventually    in    obliterating   all   trace    of   the   original 
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iiiliabitantis,  the  Imliau  name  still  cliiigjs  to  the  i«laud,  and  as  Cuba 
it  will  probably  be  known  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Spanish  explorers  found  in  Cuba  a  race  of  inoffensive  and 
friendly  people,  who  received  them  witii  every  mark  of  confidence  and 
regard.  They  took  possession  of  tlie  island,  murdered  and  enslaved  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  little  more  than  a  century  from  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  Columbus,  the  adventurers  who  followed  him  had  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  so  successfully  that  in  all  Cuba  there  was  hardly  a  native 
to  be  found. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  the  Spaniards  was  at  the 
town  of  Baracoa,  not  far  from  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  island, 
and  for  many  years  this  settlement  was  regarded  as  the  cai)ital  of  the 
colony.  In  1514  tlie  towns  of  Trinidad  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  were 
founded  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  1522  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  the  last  named  city,  which  by  this  time  had  greatly  increased 
in  population  and  Vvealth,  and  was  the  metroi)olis  of  tlu^  island,  A 
settlement  was  made  where  the  town  of  Batabano  now  stands,  in  1515, 
and  was  called  San  Cristobal  de  la  Havana,  in  honor  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, but  four  years  later  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  city  on  the 
north  coast  which  is  now  the  capital. 

The  island  increased  rapidly  in  population,  the  w^onderful  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  unlimited  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  making 
it  a  Mecca  for  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  During 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Havana  was  an  outfitting  point  for 
the  expeditions,  and  immense  profits  were  realized  from  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions and  supplies  for  the  army  of  invasion. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  island,  the  cities  of  the  coast  suf- 
fered great  losses  from  the  continual  and  determined  attacks  of  pirates, 
whose  ships  infested  the  West  Indian  waters.     At  one  time  Santiago 
was  almost  depopulated  on  account  of  the  depreda- 
DEPREDATIONS     ^-^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  voNQV^  of  the  seas.     In  Julv,  17C2,  the 
OF  THE  .77 

BUCCANEERS.      -English  Armada,  commanded  by  Lord  Albemarle  and 
Admiral  Pococke,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  with 
an  armament  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates  and  nearly  200 
transports  and  slave  ships.     The  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  citv  of  Havana. 
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James  Triiinbull,  in  liis  "History  of  Connecticut/'  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  tlie  siege  of  the  city,  and  incidentally  mentions  the  part 
taken  by  American  soldiers  in  the  war: 

Lord  Albemarle  was  appointed  to  command  the  operations  by  land. 
His  lordship  had  been  trained  to  war  from  his  youth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Cumbc^rland.  The  fleet  destined  for  the  service 
was  under  command  of  Admiral  Tococke,  who  had  before  commanded 
with  such  success  in  the  East  Indi(\s.  Th(»  object  of  the  expedition  was 
Havana.  In  this  city  centen^l  the  whole  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Spanish  AVest  Indies.  Tlie  fle(4.  sailcMl  from  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of 
March.  This  was  to  be  nunforced  by  a  squiulron  from  Martinique, 
under  command  of  Sir  James  Douglass.  On  the  27tli  of  May  two  fl(H4s 
fonned  a  junction  at  Cape  Nicliola,  tlie  northw(\st  point  of  Ilispaniola. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-sev(ai  ships  of  war,  with  nearly  an  hundred 
and  fifty  transports.  The  land  force  on  board  was  about  tcm  thousand 
men.  Four  thousand  regular  troops  from  New  York  were  ordered  to 
join  them  at  the  Havana.  A  considerable  numbc^r  of  provincials  en- 
listed und(^r  their  own  officers  and  served  in  this  arduous  enterprise. 
The  whole  land  force,  when  collected,  would  amount  to  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  admiral  was  not  insensible  how  much  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion depended  on  dispatch,  that  it  might  be  carried  into  execution  before 
the  coming  on  of  the  hurricane  months.     Therefore, 

instead  of  keeping  the  common  track  of  the  galleons  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^I- 
XX,  ......  .  .     '  ,       ,  GATION  TO 

to  the  north  of  (^iba,  whu^h  was  miu'h  the  safest,    i^jj^^jf  hataNA. 

tliough  far  the  most  tedious  passage,  he  determined  to 

pursue  his  course  from  east  to  Avest,  through  the  Straits  of  Bahama. 

This  is  a  narrow  passage,  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  length.     It  is 

bounded  on  the  riglit  and  left  with  so  many  shoals  and  sands  that  the 

navigation  is  dangerous  for  single  ships.     Yet  such  were  the  cautions 

and  admirable  dispositions  of  the  admiral  that  he  carried  this  fleet  of 

nearly  two  hundred  sail  safely  through  this  perilous  passage.     On  the 

5th  of  June,  Havana,  the  object  of  this  long  voyage,  and  of  so  many 

anxious  hopes  and  fears,  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  the  fleet  and 

army.     On  the  17th  the  troops  were  landed,  and  for  more  than  two 

months  every  exertion  of  courage,  every  art  of  war,  with  the  most  in- 
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viiu'ible  patience  and  jx^rseveranee,  under  almost  in8ii[)erable  diffi- 
culties, were  unitedly  eni})l()j(Hl  by  officers  iiiid  soldiers,  by  the  lleet  and 
army,  for  the  reduction  of  this  important  ishind.  Tlu^  fortrc^sses  were 
strong  by  nature  and  art.  The  enemy  made  a  galhmt  and  noble  defense. 
Tlie  climate  was  burning,  and  tlu^  want  of  water  great  and  almost  iii:uif- 
ferably  distressing.  Nevc^r  were*  British  vah)r  and  rc^solution  ])uL  to  a 
severer  trial.  Home  of  the  soldi(^rs  dropped  down  d(^iid,  u:i(hu'  tlu^ 
])ressure  of  heat,  thirst  and  fatigue.  Before  the  middh^  of  July  the 
army,  in  this  unwholesome  and  burning  region,  and  u^iuer  the  rigor  of 
su(  h  extraordinary  services,  was  reduced  to  half  its  original  numbers. 
V\X('  lliousand  soldiers  and  three  thousaml  seauHMi  wc^rc*  ill  al  onc^  ti:ne. 
4'iie  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  sunk  within  them  whilc^  they  s  ;w  this 
line  army  wasting  by  disease,  and  they  could  not  but  tremble  for  that 
noble  lieet  which  had  so  long  been  exposed  along  tlic  op(Mi  shon^  and 
must,  in  all  human  probability,  suffer  inevitable  ruin  should  the  hurri- 
cane season  come  on  before  the  reduction  of  the  place.  As  the  sinison 
advanced  the  prospect  grew  more  and  more  unfavorable.  But  when  the 
troops  W(^re  on  th(^  point  oT  total  despondc^ncy-tln^  arrival  of  troops  from 
North  America  revived  their  drooping  S|)irits,  gave  fr(*sh  vigor  to  their 
op(a*ations,  and  vras  of  tin*  most  signal  si^rvice. 

Such  was  th(^  zeal  of  tlu^  N(^w  Englanders  in  his  maj(?sty's  service, 
that  not  only  many  of  them  c^nlisted  with  a  particular  vic^w  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Havana;    but  such  of  them  as  had  assisted  in 

NOTABLE  ZEAL     ^^^^  con(nu\st  of  Martinique,  and  by  reason  of  sickness 
OP  EARLY  AMERI-         ^  \^  .        ,  ,  .        /        ,     . 

C4N  SOLDIERS      ^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  three  ships  for  their  native  country  tor 
their  recovery,  soon  finding  their  health  restored,  or- 
dered the  ships  about,  and  steering  directly  for  Havana,  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  honors  of  that  glorious  enterprise. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Havana  w^ere  combined  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  procured  in  w^ar.  It  was  a  military  victory  of  the  first  magni- 
tude; it  was  equal  to  the  greatest  naval  victory  by  its  effects  on  the 
marine  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lost  on  that  occasion  a  whole  fleet.  The 
vast  quantity  of  tobacco  and  sugar  collected  at  Havana  on  the  Spanish 
monarch's  account,  sold  on  the  spot,  exclusive  of  the  ships  and  merchan- 
dise sent  to  and  sold  in  England,  for  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
whieh  was  divided  amongst  the  conquerors. 
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Llad  Engkuid  pursued  the  policy  at  this  tiuie  whicli  has  since  made 
lier  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe,  and  retained  possession  of  Cuba, 
the  map  of  the  wc^stern  world,  and  of  North  America  in  particular, 
would  undoubtedly  present  a  different  appearance  from  what  it  does 
to-day.  But  the  men  who  shaped  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain's  affairs 
at  that  date  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  victory,  and  the  peace  treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed,  which  gave  back  to  Spain,  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Th(^  p(^a(*e  having  hei'w  con(^lud(Ml  in  17(>.*},  the  Conde  de  liicla  arrived 
at  Havana  on  the  \M)\\\  of  June,  bringing  tlu^  ])owers  conferred  by  the 
treaty  for  the  restoration  of  tin*  I^ritish  conquests  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  accom])anied  by  (lenc^ral  O'Keilly,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  a 
number  of  transports,  and  2,000  nnm  for  the  supi)ly  of  the  garrison.  On 
their  arrival  they  were  received  by  the  English  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  keys  of  the  city  were  formally 
dcdivered  up  to  the  Conde  de  Kicla,  on  whom  the  government  had  been 
conferred,  and  the  English  garrison  was  embarked  on  its  return  to 
Europe. 

The  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Spaniards  is  regarded  by  the 
native  writers  as  the  true  era  from  whence  its  aggrandizement  and  pros- 
perity are  to  be  dated. 

For  a  time  the  island  w^as  governed  in  a  manner  that  called  for 
slight  criticism.     Public  assemblies  of  citizens  were  held  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  corporations;   free  and  bold  charges 
were  made  and  sustained  against  governors;  and  no  ^ix^^^riywxr 

taxation  was  permitted  which  was  not  sanctioned  by        goyemed. 
these  bodies,  who  exercised  the  same  prerogatives  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  during  the  long  suspension  of  representative 
government. 

Cuba,  on  her  part,  repaid  the  liberality  of  the  mother  country  by  an 
unwavering  loyalty.  Unseduced  by  the  alluring  prospect  of  independ- 
ence, and  undismayed  by  repeated  invasions  from  foreign  powers,  she 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  former  and  resisted  the  latter,  at  the  liberal  ex- 
pense of  the  treasures  of  the  island,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  gradually  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  curtailed,  while  the  de- 
mands of  their  rulers  became  more  and  more  oppressive.    In  1834 
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(Joneral  Tiuoii  was  appoiiitcMl  (*ai)taiii-<»(^ii('ral  of  Cuba,  and  arrived  in 
]Ia\'ana  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  Avas  one  of  the  Si)anish 
otlieers  who  had  suffered  defeat  in  the  war  for  the  independence  of  the 
Hpanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  was  a  man  of  narrow  views,  un- 
ri^asonable  prejudices,  and  uncommon  stubbornness  of  character.  Dur- 
ing- his  term  of  office  he  was  as  severe  \vith  tlie  Cubans  as  he  was  lenient 
A\  ith  tlie  old  Spaniards,  wdio  alone  w^ere  appointed  to  offices  of  honor 
and  profit  under  the  *;overnment.  Such  a  policy  worked  out  a  breach 
betwe(ui  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  wide  enou^li  to  prevent  them  combinin<^^ 
n^uainst  misrule.  Taxation  <;rew  heavier  from  year  to  year,  and  Cuban 
}K\rseculion  increased,  now  by  summary  exj)ulsion  of  suspected  parties, 
now  throujj;h  trial  of  others  by  court-martial,  under  a  royal  dcn-ree  whicli 
dc^clared  tliat  the  king  of  Spain,  ^^for  the  important  end  of  preserving  in 
tluit  precious  island  (Cuba)  his  legitinuite  sovereign 
^  miS^^^^^^^^^^  authority    and    public    tranquillity    through    proper 

CAPTAIN-GENEIIAL.  ^ii^'ans,  has  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
his  council  of  ministers,  to  giv(^  to  your  excellency  the 
fullest  authority,  bestowing  upon  you  all  the  powers  which  by  royal 
ordinances  are  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  cities.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  his  majesty  gives  to  your  excellency  the  most  complete 
and  unbounded  power.'' 

The  slave  trade  continued  to  flourish  between  Africa  and  Cuba,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Spaniards  who  controlled  that  concession, 
and  who,  in  the  face  of  their  enormous  profits  from  it,  did  not  complain 
of  the  growing  taxation. 

A  case  of  Cuban  court-martialing  occurred  during  the  year  1844, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  plot  among  the  African  slaves 
of  the  sugar  plantations  about  Matanzas  for  a  rising  against  the  white 
people,  several  officers  of  the  permanent  military  commission  at  Ha- 
vana for  the  trial  of  political  offences,  were  detailed  to  form  a  court- 
martial  under  the  presidency  of  Brigadier-General  Salas  at  Matanzas, 
in  order  to  trace  out  the  reported  plot  and  punish  the  culprits.  Many 
persons  were  arrested  and  closely  examined,  but  as  by  the  usual  mod(^ 
of  examination  no  clue  to  the  alleged  plot  was  found,  the  pros.ecutio^i 
detc^nnined  to  resort  to  torture,  the  unwilling  witness  being  flogged 
while  stretched  face  downward  on  a  ladder.     This  process  of  eliciting 
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(nideiicc^,  first  applied  to  African  slav(\s,  was  soon  extendiMl  to  free  col- 
ored Creoles,  and  tlieu  into  the  circle  of  wliite  people.  Out  of  :3,07(i 
])risoners  placed  on  trial,  1,84()  were  found  guilty,  and  punished  by 
death,  banishment,  or  sentences  to  hard  labor  for  varying  terms. 

This  affair  was  only  one  of  many  instances  of  outrages  on  the 
people  of  Cuba,  which  finally  led  up  to  the  insurrections  of  1849-1S51, 
and  the  bloody  ten  years'  war,  which  commenced  in 
1808.     In  this  latter  revolution  some  of  the  most  hor-     l^^^l^'^^^^^i^iTY  OF 
rible  crimes  ever  perpetrated  by  people  who  claim         SOLDIERS 
connection  with  a  civilized  nation  w^ere  committed  by 
i he  home  guards.     These  w  eri^  organizations  of  {8i)anish  residents  of  tln^ 
island,  w^ho  volunteered  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  insurrection. 

Their  first  feat  of  arms  at  Havana  was  to  fire  volley  afti^r  volley 
upon  the  main  (entrance  of  a  tlu^atre,  and  on  the  ])eople  as  they  came 
out  at  the  end  of  a  play,  performed,  it  was  supposcMl,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insurgents,  the  performers  being  Cubans.  Their  next  exploit  was  an 
assault  upon  the  residence  of  a  prominent  Cuban  gentleman,  who  lia[)- 
pened  to  be  away  with  his  family  at  the  time  in  one  of  his  sugar  estalc^s, 
fortunately  for  their  personal  safety;  but  their  rich  Iiousehold  goods 
were  despoiled  by  the  miscreants.  Later  on,  they  deposed  Captain- 
General  Dulce  and  constrained  him  to  return  to  Spain,  smarting 
under  the  indignity  offered  him  and  the  home  government,  which  had 
appointed  him  only  a  few  months  previous  to  Iiis  lawless  deposition. 
But  the  authorities  at  Madrid  submitted  to  tlie  outrage,  and  this  em- 
boldened tlie  volunteers,  who  soon  deposed  Brigadier-General  Lopez- 
Pinto  from  the  governorship  of  Matanzas,  and  began  to  turn  out  in  for(^e 
throughout  the  country,  where  many  innocent  men,  Avomen  and  childrc^n 
were  wantonly  murdered  by  tliem.  Hundreds  of  Cubans  were  torn  from 
their  families  and  shipped  oif  under  volunteer  escort  to  distant  penal 
colonies  of  Spain. 

In  November,  1871,  forty-three  medical  students     ^^"*^  ^™*^^  ^^ 
^  , ,       ^.    .  .      '        T^^  ,  .        ,     THE  UNFORTUNATE 

ot  the  Liniversity  of  Havana  were  arrested  and  sub-        students. 

jected  to  trial  by  court-martial,  at  the  demand  of  the 

volunteers.     The  cause  alleged  was  that  these  boys  while  at  the  general 

cemetery  had   scratched   the   glass   plate   of  a   vault  containing  the 

remains  of  a  volunteer.     The  students  were  defended  by  an  officer 
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of  the  {Spanish  arnij,  and  the  trial  resulted  in  their  acquittal.  But 
the  volunteers  demanded  a  new  trial,  and  the  eaptaiu-general  coni- 
l)lied  with  their  wisli,  by  ordering  a  court  of  five  army  officers  with 
nine  volunteer  captains  and  a  major  of  the  army  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. These  oiiicers,  organized  into  a  court-martial,  soon  condemned 
eight  of  the  unfortunate  boys  to  death,  while  their  remaining  com- 
panions were  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 

On  the  following  day,  November  27,  15,000  volunteers  turned  out 
under  arms  and  the  death-doomed  boys  were  shot  by  a  detachment  from 
that  force.  This  lu^nous  dinnl  produced  consternation  throughout  Cuba, 
and  (dicil(Ml  a  burst  of  indigualion  from  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face 
of  th(/  globes  Even  the  Spanish  parliament  excH-rattnl  llu^  Havana  vol- 
unteers, but  reipiired  no  atonement  for  the  crime. 

The  ten  years'  war  was  ended  in  February,  1878,  by  what  is  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Zanjon.  I^y  tliis  treaty  the  Spanish  government  prom- 
is(Ml  many  ri^forms,  but  subsequent  events  showed  that  the  painful  les- 
son of  the  war  was  entirely  lost  on  the  mothc^r  country.  Instead  of  in- 
augurating a  redeeming  policy  that  would  heal  the  recent  w^ounds,  allay 
l)ublic  anxi(4y,  and  (juench  the  thirst  for  justice  felt  by  the  people,  who 
were  desirous  to  enjoy  th(^ir  natural  rights,  the  government,  while  lavish 
in  promises  of  reform,  persisted  in  carrying  on,  unchanged,  its  old  and 
crafty  system,  the  groundwork  of  which  continued  to  be  the  same, 
namely:  To  exclude  exi^ry  native  Cuban  from  every  office  that  could 
give  him  any  effective  influence  and  intervention  in  public  affairs;  the 
ungovernable  exploitation  of  the  colonists'  labor  for  the  benefit  of  Span- 
ish commerce  and  Spanish  bureaucracy,  both  civil  and  military.  To 
carry  out  the  latter  purpose  it  w  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  former  at 
any  cost. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of 

the  island  who  had  taken  part  in  the  heroic  struggle  for  their  liberty 

soon  began  to  make  preparations  for  another  rebel- 

BEGINNING  PREP-   ^^^^^     r^^       ^^^  ^^^  enough  of  promises  that  were 

AKATIONS  FOR  ^  .\     ^      ^     .  .  .   .         >       ^  ^x.   ^ 

ANOTHER  WAR,     ^^^^^  ^^^7  to  be  broken,  and  were  determined  that 

when  the  time  was  ripe  for  them  to  again  take  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors,  they  would  continue  the  contest  until  the  last 
trace  of  Spanish  rtile  was  banished  from  the  island  forever. 
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During'  tli(^  jx^riod  iiniruMliati^Iy  i)re(*(Mlin<^  the  outbreak  of  the  hist 
Cuban  insiirr(H'tioii,  the  island  adv^anced  in  agriculture  and  commeree 
witli  reniarkabh^  rapidity.  Evc^n  the  oi)])ression  of  Spanish  rule  and  the 
enormous  volume  of  money  drained  from  the  island  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  dish()n(*st  oiticials  from  Spain  were  unable  to  prevent  progress. 
By  nothing  is  th(^  marvellous  future^  of  tlu^  island  more  plainly  i)rophesied 
than  by  a  study  of  llu^se  facts.  The*  fruitful ness  of  the  island  was  such 
that  its  production  was  able  to  outstrip  even  the  rapacity  of  Spain. 
Individuals  suffered  povt^rty  and  o})pression  by  this  drain  uj)on  the 
island,  and  still  it  struggled  forward  into  a  wider  commerce  and  more 
intimate^  association  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Finally,  driv(4i  by 
ev(^ry  st^ntinu^nt  that  makes  men  strive  for  righteousncn-is,  justice  and 
fre(Mlom,  the  people  rose  against  Ww'w  opx)ressors. 

So  b(^gan  the  revolution  of  1S95.  Cubans  of  all  classes  flocked  tothe 
standards  of  the  leaders.  Spain  realized  that  this  was  to  be  the  su- 
preme effort  of  the  revolutionists,  and  sent  Campos,  her  greatest  general, 
to  crush  them.  lie  failed  and  w^as  recalled.  Then  came  Weyler — 
W(\yl(*r  the  "butcluT."  For  over  400  years  Cuba  had  been  under  the 
heel  of  Spanish  cruelty,  but  the  coming  of  Weyler  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 
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Foil  nearly  an  Iniiidrod  years  there  has  been  no  time  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  A\  hen  there  was  absolute  peace.  Oecasionally  some  years 
would  elapse  without  active  warfare,  but  even  then  revolutionary 
leaders  were  constantly  at  work  planning  rebellion  against  Spanish 
domination.  For  a  long  time  the  better  class  of  citizens  of  the  island 
w  as  not  in  sympathy  with  these  insurrections,  preferring  to  bear  the  ills 
of  Spanish  misrule  rather  than  to  wage  a  war  in  which  they  recognized 
their  own  inability  to  carry  it  unaided  to  a  successful  close.  Under 
these  circumstances,  failure  was  the  inevitable  result  of  each  succeeding 
effort. 

After  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  western  world  had  gained  their 
liberty,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  Bolivar,  that  hero  of  South 
American  independence  determined  that  Cuba  also  should  be  free.  lie 
used  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the  support  of  the  United 
States  in  his  undertaking,  but  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  having  put  to  death  a  number  of  commissioners 
who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  rebellion, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

Bolivar  converted  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  island  to  the  home 
rule  idea,  however,  and  they  took  up  the  task  of  bringing  others  to  their 
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views.     From  LS4S  to  l<sr)4  a  iiuruber  of  iipiisin^s  took  place,  ami  in 

tliese  the  Cubanis  were  assistxMl    by    men    from    tlie 

southern  portion   of   the  United    States,  who    were     *^"^H5USTEIUN0 

seJiemmg  for  (uban  annexation.     The  principal  move-  rj^  (xu^. 

nient  of  thin  ehara(  ter  w^as  under  command  of  Nar- 

chsco  Lopez,  a  native  of  Venc^zuela,  who  had  be(ni  a  general  in  tlu^ 

Hpanish   army.     The   scM'ond   in    command   was   AV.    S.   Oittcmden   of 

K(^ntucky,  a  AV(\st  l*oint  graduate*,  and  ttiough  but  twenty-cMglit  yc^ars 

of  ag(%  a  hero  of  tlu*  Mi^xican  war. 

They  set  sail  from  N(>\v  Orleans  with  a  forco  of  about  000  men, 
and  captured  the  town  of  ('ardenas,  on  the  nortli  coast  of  ('uba.  They 
met  with  no  (mcouragement  from  th(*  i)(M)pk^  of  tin*  island,  however,  and 
realizing  that  without  that  sui)port  th(\y  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
any  lasting  results,  the  invadc^rs  r(4urn(Ml  to  tln^  Unit(Ml  States.  Shortly 
aft(*r  this  fiasco,  Lopez  and  Critt(uiden  organizcMl  anothi^r  (expedition  and 
set  sail  for  Cuba,  landing  at  l^aliia  Honda.  T]i(\y  marched  a  few  miles 
into  the  int(^rior,  avIum'c  a  dc^tacliment  of  tlic  Spanish  army  commanded 
by  (Jeneral  Ileina  met  tlu^m  and  gave  battle.  The  forc(^  under  Lopez 
gained  an  easy  victory,  and  the  Spanish  general  was  killcMl. 

But  this  success  was  only  momentary,  for  tliey  were  in  a  section  of 
the  island  where  the  Spanish  forc(\s  were  the  strongest  and  the  revolu- 
tionary sentiment  the  weakest,  and  Lop(^z  soon  found  himself  over- 
poAvered.  Crittenden  had  remained  at  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  base  of  operations,  and  liearing  nothing  from  Lopez  he  re- 
alized that  th(^  movement  was  a  failur(\  lie  attempt- 
ed to  escape  by  taking  to  tlu^  S(ni  in  o]>en  boats,  but        EXECUTION 
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was  captured,  with  lifty  of  liis  im^n,  by  tlie  Spanish      ^y^^  kentIH  KY. 

admiral,  Brestillo,  and  all  were  executiHl  under  the 

walls  of  tlie  fort.     Lopez  found  some  sympathizers,  but  there  was  no 

demonstration  in  his  favor  as  he  had  exi)ected,  and  his  army  was  easily 

dispersed.     lie  was  captured  and  put  to  death   with  the  garrote  in 

Havana. 

There  were  a  number  of  unimportant  uprisings  during  the  next  few 
y(*ars,  but  none  of  any  consequence  until  after  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States. 

On  October  10,  18(58,  an  insurrection  broke  out  which  was  the  com- 
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meneement  of  the  bitter  Ten  Years'  war.  TIh^  fael  tluit  i\w  nwUwv 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  internal  dissensions  wliieli  threatened  lo 
overthrow  the  government,  caused  the  revolutionary  leadc^rs  in  Cuba 
to  hasten  the  movement,  ami  o[ive  th(Mn  hojx^  of  success.  A  declaration 
of  independence  was  issued  dated  Manzanillo,  October  10,  which  thus 
stated  the  reasons  for  and  the  object  of  the  movement: 

^'In  arming  ourselves  against  the  tyrannical  government  of  8[)ain 
we  must,  according  to  priHCMbvut  in  all  civilized  countries,  ])roclaim  be- 
fore the  WM)rld  the  cause  that  imjjels  us  to  take  i\\h\  stej),  wliich,  though 
likely  to  entail  considta-able  disturbances  upon  the  p/esenl,  will  insure 
the  happiness  of  the  future. 

'^It  is  well  known  that  Spain  governs  the  island  of  (^uba  with  an 
iron  and  bloodstained  hand.     The  former  holds  the  latter  ih^prived  of 
political,  civil,  and  religious  libcn^ty.     llencc^  the  unfortunate  Cubans 
being  illegally  prosec^uted  and  thrown  into  exile  or  executed  by  military 
commissioners  in  times  of  peace;    hence  their  bc^ng  k(^pt  from  public 
meetings  and  forbidden  to  speak  or  wiite  on  affairs  of  statf^  hence  their 
remonstrances  against  the  evils  that  alllict  them  being  looked  on  as  the 
proceedings  of  rebels,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  sih^nt 
and  obey;  hence  the  never-ending  plague  of  hungry  oflficials  from  Spain 
to  devour  the  product  of  their  industry  and  labor; 
M^CLiStiON^^^^  ^^^^^  *'^^^^  exclusion  froni  public  stations  and  want  of 
INDEPENDENCE,     opportunity  to  skill  themselves  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment;  hence  the  restrictions  to  which  j)ublic  instruc- 
tion with  them  is  subjected,  in  order  to  keep  them  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
be  able  to  know  and  enforce  their  rights  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever; 
hence  the  navy  and  standing  army,  which  are  kept  upon  tlu^ir  country  at 
an  enormous  expenditure  from  their  own  wealth,  to  make  them  bend 
their  knees  and  submit  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  that  disgraces  them. 
Hence  the  grinding  taxation  under  w  hich  they  labor,  and  wliich  would 
make  them  all  perish  in  misery  but  for  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil. 

"To  the  God  of  our  conscience  and  to  all  civilized  nations  we  submit 
the  sincerity  of  our  purpose.  Vengeance  does  not  mislead  us,  nor  is  am- 
bition our  guide.  We  only  want  to  be  free  and  see  all  men  with  us 
equally  free,  as  the  Creator  intended  all  mankind  to  be.  Our  earnest 
belief  is  that  all  men  are  brethren.     Hence  our  love  of  toleration,  order, 
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and  justice  in  every  respect.  We  desire  i\w  i;radunl  abolition  of  slav(4'y, 
witJi  indeninitieation;  we  admire^  universal  sniTra*;(^,  as  it  insures  I  he 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  we  demand  a  religious  regard  for  the  inalii^ie 
able  rights  of  num  as  the  basis  of  freedom  and  national  greatn(\ss." 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
central  deiyartments.  Ten  days  later,  the  g(meral-in-chief  of  thc^  Cuban 
forc^es,  Carlos  Manuel  Cespinhss,  and  the  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
(Tnmx^nt  addressed  a  letter  to  tlw  government  of  the  IJnit(»d  Stjites^  in 
which  they  asked  for  recognition  as  bidligerents,  and  gave  the  foHowing 
account  of  thc^r  strength: 

"We  now  hold  much  more  than  fifty  leagu(^s  of  tiu^  intt^i'ior  of  tliis 
island  in  the  eastern  de])artnuMit,  anuing  which  are  the  ])eople  (or  com- 
munities) of  Jiguani,  Tunas,  Baire,  Yara,  Barrancas,  Da  til,  Cauto,  Em- 
barcadero,  Guisa,  and  llorno,  besiiU^s  the  citic^s  of  l^ayamo  and  11  oh 
guin,  in  all  numb(»ring  107,853  iiduibitants,   wlu)  obey  us,  and  have 
sworn  to  shed  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  cause.        /u^x,.ir.,,..iw'c. 
In  the  mentn)ned  city  of  Bayamo  Ave  have  (established 
a  provisional  government  and  foruuMl    our    gxmeral     iviiiT,ji>veTn^\ 
(piarters,  where  we  hold  more  than  300  of  the  enemy     *^^^*^^^»^*^^^»^^^- 
prisoners,  taken  from  the  Spanish  army,  among  whom  are  generals  and 
governors  of  higli  rank.     All  this  has  hoen  accom])lislied  in  ten  days, 
without  other  resources  than  those  off(^red  by  the  country  we  liave 
passed  through,  witliont  other  arms  than  those  taken  from  the  enemy, 
ami  without  other  losses  than  three  or  four  killed  and  six  or  eight 
wounded.'^ 

From  the  beginning  of  this  uprising,  tlu^  Cuban  insurgcuits  met  with 
the  most  cordial  sympathy  in  South  America.  The  governments  of 
Chili  and  Peru  fornmlly  recognized  the  revolutionists.  A  letter  writtcni 
by  the  president  of  Peru  to  General  Cespedes,  "Captain-General  of  the 
Liberating  Army  of  Cuba,"  contained  the  following  paragra])h:  "Th(* 
president  of  Peru  sympathizes  deeply  with  the  noble  cause  of  which  your 
excellency  constitutes  himself  the  worthy  champion,  and  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  mark  the  interest  which  that  island,  so  Avortliy  of  taking  its 
place  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  inspires  him  with.  The 
Peruvian  government  recognizes  as  belligerents  tlie  party  which  is 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  Avill  strive  its  utmost  to 
secure  their  recognition  as  such  by  other  nations;  and  likewise  that  the 
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war  slionid    Ix^    juoperly    ri\milal(Ml    in    (•(Hifonnily    wUh    iritcrnational 
usai^(»s  and  laws.'' 

The  syiH])aniy  in  all  llic  oIIk^i-  n^puhlics  was  ('(inallv  oiilspola^n.     In 
th(^  United  States,  public  opinion  was  veiw  slroni;-  in  favor  of  iln^  in- 
surgents, and  sltow(Ml  itself  in  a  larg(^  nnnibi^r  of  mass  inei^lin^s,  in  r(\so- 
Inlions  in  eoni>r(\ss,  ami  in  llu^  liKinti'  out  of  a  nnnd)ei' 
\M)  TIIF  (FIUN         ox]>(Mlit]ons.      iliis  synipailiy  was  also  (^x])r(^ssed  in 
IXSUiruECTlON.      *'*■'  '^J^''^^^^'^.^^'  <>i'  PresidiMd   («ranl,  in   I>ec(^nih(M*,   lS(;i); 
on   tin*   other  hand,   howevei-,   tlu^   ni(\ssa<;«^   took    the 
gronnd  thai  ''the  ronti^st  had  at  no  tinii^  assumed  th(^  londiiions  wineh 
amonni  to  a  war  in  the  s(^nse  of  intiM-nalional  la\\,  or  whieh  wouhl  show 
tluMwistence  of  a  d(^  faeto  ]>oIitieal  organizalion  of  the*  insui'gf^ds  suffi- 
eient  to  juslifv  a.  rcM-ognilion  of  l)(^llii;(^r(^ney." 

M(^anw!nU^  the  insurrection  was  con(inu(Ml  willi  unabated  vigor, 
and,  aldiough  it  did  not  gain  gi^ound,  nor  obtain  anv  signal  ailvantagi^, 
the  Spanish  authorin(\s  wvvc  unable  to  suj)press  it,  ami  Ihe  war  was 
\\'ag(M!  on  bolh  sid(\s  with  a  d(\gr(H^  af  ferocity  ami  a  disi'egaid  o^'  human 
life  unkn(nvn  in  mod(»rn  warfare.  Tln^  <lest ruction  of  }U'o])(M'(y  was  ini- 
niens(\  IIk^  torch  of  the  Spainard  ami  tlu^  ('ul)an  alike,  busy  in  cai'ryiiig 
d(»vas[ation  over  f(^rtile  r(\gions.  Tlu^  decri^^s  issvuMl  and  (?x(^cuted  by 
bolh  ])arties  were  !)loo(ly  and  ]H*veng(d'nI.  Tln^  S])ania]'ds  bedsides  hav- 
ing to  fight  a  d(\s])erat(^  (Muuny,  ])(M'f(M*tly  familiar  wilh  all  the  moucr 
tain  rec(^ss(^s  in  tlu^  interior  of  the  island,  saw^  tlndr  numbcM^  decinmted 
by  tlie  climate  and  by  dis(^as(\  Although  they  \V(^re  in  p(fSS(\ssio!i  of 
ev(4-y  sea-])ort  on  tluMsland,  th(\v  did  not  succ<hm1  in  preventing  llie  land- 
ing of  fii'(^-ainis  ami  ammunilion  foi'  the  insurgiuds.  The  hosfili^  feeiing 
which  drov(*  so  great  a  numl,»er  of  Ihe  native  inhabitaids  to  arnnMl  rc^sist^ 
arice  continncMl  unabated,  and  although  tlnvrc^  W(»re  cas(^s  dui-ing  (h<' 
conduct  of  th(^  war  u  hein^  Cuban  lead(*rs  snivr(^n(h'i'{Ml  with  their. cone 
nianchs,  n(^w^  rcM/ruits  iillcMJ  the  ranks,  consisting  of  eitlu^r  the  young  na- 
tiv(\s,  c>r  of  tilibusters  from  abroad. 

In  Octolx^i',  1ST,'>,  an  unforescMMi  (^'(Md  occurrcMl  which  scHuned  for 
a  tinn/ to  l-i'ing  to  the  fric^nds  of  (Hd)an  imh^jvendenci^  tln^  sudden  realiza- 
t  ion  of  tln^ij'  ho])es.  On  tlu^  thirty-tii'st  day  of  tliat  month,  the  Virginias, 
a  shi]>  sailing  under  the  Anunacan  tlag,  was  ca])tured  on  the  high  s(^a^, 
near  Jamaica,  by  the  Spanish  stfninu^'  Toivnado,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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intended  to  land  men  and  ai'nis  in  Cuba  for  tlu*  insurgent  army.     The 
crew  was  tak(?n  to  Santiago  de  Cnba,  where  fifty-thrcM^ 
of  their  nnmtx^r,  inelnding  Captain  ¥v\i\  were  shiuglit- 
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ered.     llieir  remaining  eompanions,  to  the  nnmber  of        Yiit(ii>'ius. 

some  130,  wonld  liave  shared  the  same  fate,  but  for 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  British  sh)op-of-war,  Niobe,  under  Com- 
mander Lorrain,  who  peremptorilj  r(M[uired  the  governor  of  the  provine(^ 
to  sto])  his  bloody  work. 

The  univ(^rsal  excitement  in  tlie  United  States  at  the  (onduet  of 
the  Spanish  authoritii^s  in  this  affair,  for  a  time  appeared  to  make  a  war 
b(^tween  the  lTn]t(Ml  States  and  Spain  inevitable,  and  the  Cubans  hoped 
that  such  a  war  would  cause  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  island.  Tlu*  hop(\s  thus  raised  were,  however,  doomed  to  dis- 
ap[)ointment,  as  the  dijdomatic  negotiations  opencMl  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  led  to  a  j)eaceable  settlement  of  tlie  whole  ditlficulty. 

During  lS74,fr(^sh  troops  from  Spain  took  tlie  field  by  thousands,ithe 
Spanish  forces  having  sustained  very  heavy  losses  in  the  preceding  year. 
A  lull  ensued  in  tlu^  insurrectionary  districts,  witli  the  exception  of  Cam- 
aguey  and  eastern  Cuba,  where  the  insurgents  attacked  every  now  and 
then  the  Spanish  columns  escorting  heavj^  trains  of  war  materials  and 
jxrovisions,  which  were  usually  captured  by  tlie  Cuban  forces.  VaxX, 
meantime  partisan  strife  raised  its  head  among  the  struggling  Cubans, 
and  eventually  their  numl)er  was  reduced  to  barely  5,000  men,  scat- 
tered in  bands  of  a  few  hundred  each.  But  even  these  few  men  werc^ 
enabled  by  their  mighty  ally,  tlie  climate,  to  cause  the  Spanish  troops 
severe  losses  by  steadily  harassing  them. 

Such  losses  were  nevertheless  amply  covered  with  25,000  men,  who 
arrived  from  Spain  under  the  leadership  of  General  Martinez  Campos, 
who  was  given  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba.  He  de- 
ployed his  troops  as  he  deemed  best  for  a  decisive  campaign,  but  seeing 
them  frequently  baffled  in  eastern  Cuba  and  con- 
stantly harassed  in  the  central  portion  of  the  island,       ^'UBANS  AND 

^  \.  ,     .     .  ..    !.  ..,     .  .       SPANISH  TIRE 

he  finally  resorted    to    negotiations  with  insurgent      ^p  WARFARE. 

chieftains  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.     Success  re- 
warded his  efforts  in  this   direction,  for  early   in  the  year  1878  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to  between  the  belligerents  in  Camaguey,  where 
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the  seat  of  the  insurgent  government  was  at  the  time,  and  here  the 
Cuban  chamber  of  deputies  held  a  session  to  consider  the  overtures  of 
General  Campos  for  peace. 

The  chamber  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  members  to  wait  on 
General  Vicente  Garcia,  who  had  been  recently  chosen  president  of  the 
tottering  republic  of  Cuba,  and  arrange  for  a  meeting.  This  meeting 
took  place  shortly  afterwards  at  Zanjon,  in  the  district  of  Camaguey. 
There  appeared  on  the  part  of  Spain,  General  Campos  with  a  few 
officers  of  his  staff,  and  on  the  part  of  Cuba,  President  Garcia,  with  the 
committee  above  mentioned.  At  that  meeting  the  remaining  insurgent 
forces  in  war-torn  Cuba  capitulated,  conditional  upon  the  introduction 
of  various  government  reforms  throughout  the  island. 

This  war,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  cost  Spain  300,000,000  pesos 
and  100,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  victims  of  yellow  fever.  Its  cost 
to  Cuba  in  the  lives  of  her  sons  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  Cuban 
authorities  place  the  number  at  from  40,000  to  50,000. 

Slavery  in  the  island  was  abolished  in  1880,  and  this  caused  fresh 
disturbances,  as  the  majority  of  the  slave-holders  received  no  compen- 
sation. The  introduction  of  the  Spanish  constitution  in  1884  brought 
little  benefit  to  the  people,  and  their  condition  continually  grew  worse 
instead  of  better. 

The  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States  and  in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  continued  to  plan 
for  the  freedom  of  their  beloved  island.  They  organized  clubs,  collected 
a  war  fund,  purchased  munitions  of  war,  and  laid  plans  with  their  com- 
patriots in  Cuba  for  a  new  struggle  for  independence.  There  were  140 
revolutionary  clubs  in  North  and  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
West  India  islands,  affiliated  under  the  name  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  ready  to  support  an  uprising  with  financial  and 
FORMING  PLANS  jj^Q^al  aid.  There  were  fire-arms  on  the  island  that 
INSURRECTION.  ^^^  remained  concealed  since  the  former  war,  some 
had  been  bought  from  corrupt  custodians  of  the  gov- 
ernment arsenals,  and  many  were  smuggled  in  and  hidden  away. 

An  expedition  that  planned  to  sail  in  the  yacht  Lagonda  from 
Fernandina,  Florida,  on  January  14, 1895,  was  broken  up  by  the  United 
States  authorities,    General  Antonio  Maceo,  its  leader,  with  Jose  Marti, 
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the  political  organizer  of  the  new  movement,  went  to  Santo  Domingo, 
wliere  tbey  could  confer  with  the  revolutionist  leaders  living  in  Cuba. 

The  plan  of  the  revolutionists  was  to  rise  simultaneously  in  six 
provinces  on  February  24.  The  leaders  on  the  island  and  the  organizers 
abroad  had  a  tliorough  understanding.  The  insurrection  broke  out  on 
the  appointed  day,  but  only  in  Santiago,  Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas. 
The  latt(^r  two  are  comparatively  populous  provinces,  in  which  the  na- 
tional troops  could  occupy  strategic  points  and  begin  effective  offensive 
operations;  but  in  the  wooded,  mountainous  province  of  Santiago  the 
insurgents  knew  plenty  of  hiding  places  from  whidh  they  could  harass 
and  gradually  exterminate  the  Spanish  troops. 

During  the  Ten  Years'  war  a  Spanish  engineer  conceived  the  idea  of 

separating  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  insurgents  were  in  active 

o])eration  from  that  part  of  it  where  there  Avas  no  insurrection.     For 

this  purpose  he  proposed  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Jucaro,  on 

the  south  coast,  and  Moron,  on  the  Junico  river,  near  the  north  coast. 

By  this  line  it  was  proposed  to  confine  the  insurrection  to  the  east,  where 

it  had  begun,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading.     This  line  was  termed 

a  trocha,  which  simply  signifies  a  way  or  path  across  a  country,  without 

regard  to  its  topography  or  other  roads,  such  as  is  often  cut  through  a 

forest  to  designate  the  limits  of  a  territory  or  to  make  a  boundary.     The 

militarj^  authorities  entered  upon  the  establishment 

of  the  line  at  once,  and  such  stress  was  laid  upon  its 

,  '     ,         .       ,  .  ^  THE  TROCHA   AND 

construction  by  the  Spanmrds  that  it  came  to  be  con-      jj^  FAILURE. 

sidered  as  impregnable  as  the  great  wall  of  China. 

But  when  numerous  insurgent  chiefs  had  crossed  it  and  re-crossed  it,  and 

the  old  warrior,  Maximo  Gomez,  had  crossed  it  in  company  with  his  wife 

and  servants,  the  military  authorities  began  to  wake  up  to  the  worth- 

lessness  of  their  trocha. 

Although  it  was  condemned  by  both  Captains-General  Balmaceda 

and  Campos,  when  the  latter  returned  to  the  island  in  1895  and  found 

that   the   insurgents   had   entered  Camaguey,    he  hastily   distributed 

nearly  50,000  soldiers  along  the  old  line  between  Jucaro  and  Moron, 

hoping  to  keep  the  enemy  from  entering  the  province  of  Santa  Clara. 

Forts  were  rapidly  constructed,  and  trees  and  undergrowth  cleared 

away  for  200  yards  each  side  of  the  railroad  track  which  ran  along  the 
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line;  and  thus  came  into  existence  for  a  second  time  the  old  trocha  as  a 
military  line. 

Scarcely  did  Campos  get  his  boundary  line  into  effective  shape  be- 
fore Gomez,  with  his  retinue  of  Gamaguey  recruits  crossed  it  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  Santo  Espiritu,  where  he  immediately  began  a  series  of 
movements  with  the  object  of  bewildering  and  tiring  the  Spanish  forces 
without  risking  any  real  engagements.  The  suc^cess  of  these  move- 
ments was  crowned  by  the  treasonable  surrender  of  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison at  Pelayo,  with  fifty  rifles  and  23,000  cartridges.  For  this  act  the 
Spanish  authorities  sentenced  Captain  Feijo,  the  commanding  officer, 
to  life  imprisonment  in  chains. 

The  insurgents  constantly  received  recruits  to  tluur  ranks  of  Cuban 

youths  and  negro  field-hands,  Avho,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 

movement,  hesitated  no  longer  to  take  the  field.     The  banditti  who  had 

always  claimed  to  have  been  carrying    on    a    war 

RECRUIT8  urn     j^o-iinst  Spain,  in  most  cases  hastened  to  join  the  revo- 
THE  INSURGENT    ,    , .       .    ,  '     ,     .     ,       .  .  . 

ARMIES.  lutionists,  and  their  leaders  were  given  rank,  as  were 

all  others  who  presented  themselves  with  any  num- 
ber of  recruits.  Those  bandits  who  did  not  proclaim  for  the  rebellion 
and  many  free  lances,  who  imagined  that  the  opportunity  had  come  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  plunder  on  their  own  account,  were  shortly  wiped  out 
by  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who  hanged  them  wherever  captured. 

Early  in  1890  General  Gomez  united  with  General  Antonio  Maceo 
near  Punta  Brava,  not  many  miles  from  Havana,  and  the  concentrated 
force  numbered  11,700  men.  Here  it  was  decided  that  Gomez  should  keep 
up  his  tactics  of  moving  about  with  his  escort,  the  bulk  of  the  force 
should  return  and  distribute  itself  over  Matanzas,  while  Maceo  with 
4,000  men  should  continue  into  the  westernmost  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  This  plan  was  immediately  put  into  execution.  The  Spanish 
leaders  were  unprepared  for  any  such  movement,  and  while  a  column 
under  the  command  of  General  Garcia  Navarro  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Maceo,  others  were  sent  after  Gomez.  Maceo's  advance  into  Pinar  del 
Rio  was  eminently  successful.  So  rapidly  did  he  move  that  Navarro's 
column  could  not  get  up  to  him,  while  the  surprised  garrisons  in  front 
of  him  surrendered  to  his  surging  horde,  which  was  continually  being 
increased  by  the  Cubans,  who  looked  upon  the  multitude  as  already  hav- 
ing won  Cuba's  freedom. 
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Maceo's  rapid  movement  continued  along  tbe  north  coast  to  the 
very  hist  towns  of  Guane  and  Mantua,  where  his  raids  became  more  like 
a  triumphal  procession,  the  people  rising  en  masse  to  welcome  him. 
From  Mantua  lie  swept  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del 
Kio,  and  thence  he  continued  his  march  along  the  southern  highway 
back  to  Havana.     At  Paso  Keal  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  column 
of  General  L\ique,  and  the  famous  but  indecisive  battle  of  Paso  Peal 
ensued.      Wliih^  the  KSpanish  remained  in  possession 
of  the  city,  Maceo  marched  away,  and  with  colors  ^^^™^^^,^,i^^^ 
flying  entered  the  town  of  San  Cristobal,  where  he  was        j^  BATTLE. 
received  witli  demonstrations  of  joy,  even  by  those 
people  who  did  not  favor  his  cause.     General  Sabas  Marin  had  hastily 
formed  another  trocha  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  island  between 
Mariel  and  Majana,  to  prevent  Maceo's  forces  joining  those  of  Gomez, 
and  had  stationed  8,000  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Artemisa  to  intercept 
him.     Maceo  wdth  his  usual  skill  avoided  an  encounter,  crossed  the  line, 
and  w^as  again  in  Ilavana  province  w  ithout  having  fired  a  shot. 

Tbe  political  polic  y  of  Campos  was  one  of  conciliation  with  a  prom- 
ise of  reform  in  tlie  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  island.  Tlis 
military  policy  was  to  meet  the  insurgents  on  the  field  of  battle  and  with 
superior  numbers  and  resources  end  the  rebellion.  Seconded  by  officers 
who  had  learned  the  science  of  warfare  at  home,  by  planning  battles  on 
paper,  and  with  boy  soldiers  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  carry  a  gun,  his 
operations  in  the  field  were  as  great  failures  as  were  his  attempts  to 
bring  about  peace  by  diplomatic  means. 

The  beginning  of  1  S9(>  saw  the  entire  island,  except  the  cities,  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents  or  else  in  a  turmoil.  The  very  people  who 
had  protested  against  tlie  uprising  now  hailed  the  chiefs  as  harbingers 
of  their  independence.  Gomez  w^as  marching  back  and  forth,  distribut- 
ing his  bands  throughout  Matanzas  and  Havana  provinces.  The  great 
mass  of  peasants  who  inhabited  the  rural  districts 
would  not  fight,  but  the  Spanish  soon  discovered  them  .?x,^J.„  x 

in  coalition  Avith  the  insurgents,  and  they  misled  the  ^xRTimz  CAMPOS. 
soldiers  of  tbe  crowm  on  every  possible  occasion.    The 
army  called  for  their  punishment,  but  Campos  refused  to  make  war  on 
noncombatants.     Tbe  Spaniards  in  ITavana^  astonished  at  the  rapid 
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mareli  of  llie  insiirgeuts  and  lite  inability  of  the  army  to  cheek  tlieni, 
with  (lestrnetion  goinjj^  on  at  every  liand,  demanded  the  recall  of 
Campos.  The  h(»jie  government  at  Madrid  complied  with  the  command, 
iind  the  man  who  had  Ihhhi  (M)nsidered  Spain's  greattvst  general  left 
Cnba,  Iiaving  failed  conipletely  to  (dieck  the  rebellion. 

The  man  chosen  by  the  kSpanish  government  to  succeed  Campos 
was  General  Weyler,  who  arrived  in  Havana  on  February  10,  189(5.  He 
had  been  in  Cuba  before,  having  been  in  command  of  the  province  of 
Santiago  during  the  Ten  Years'  w^ar,  where  he  gained  for  himself  a 
reputation  for  wholesale  butchery,  and  it  was  probably  on  account  of 
this  reputation  that  he  was  seh^'ted  to  quell  this  later  rebellion. 

With  the  troops  already  in  the  field  in  the  island,  the  force  at  Gen- 
eral Weyler's  command  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  campaign  of  1896-97 
w^as  not  less  than  200,000  men,  and  he  decided  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
He  proceeded  toward  the  mountainous  region  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  made 
his  headquarters  near  the  line  of  the  main  railway  from  Havana  to 
Pinar  del  Rio  city.  Thence  he  sent  out  columns  to  search  for  the  rebels, 
but  he  was  not  successful  in  finding  them  in  force,  nor  did  he  fight  any 
decisive  engagement. 

While  he  was  in  the  west  Maceo  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
Spanish  troops.  When  General  Weyler  finally  gave  up  active  opera- 
tions and  seated  himself  in  the  palace  at  Havana  he  announced  that 
Pinar  del  Rio  was  practically  free  from  rebel  bands.  It  was  officially 
announced  by  General  Weyler  on  January  11, 1897,  that  three  provinces 
w^ere  practically  pacified,  but,  by  a  seeming  paradox,  he  took  the  field 
again  on  January  19.  The  bulletins  issued  from  the  palace  announced 
sw^eeping  victories  for  the  Spanish  in  Matanzas  and  the  other  provinces 
w^hich  he  had  declared  pacified,  showing  that  the  insurgents  there  were 
still  active. 

The  last  personal  campaign,  like  the  first,  was  one  of  destruction, 
and  the  torch  played  an  important  part.  When  the  captain-general 
left  Havana,  he  did  so  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
GENERAL  WEYLER  jj^^^^^ing  General  Gomez  in  Matanzas,  but  there  wan 
HIS  POLICY.  ^^  engagement  of  consequence.  Gomez  eluded  the 
Spanish  forces,  which  outnumbered  his  own  by  sev- 
eral thousand,  and  there  were  only  a  few  skirmishes.     In  all  of  these  the 
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officials  ill  iUv  palace  in  llavaua  claiiiied  victories  for  Spain,  with  heavy 
losses  to  the  insnrgents. 

The  most  infamous  act  of  Weyler's  administration  was  his  recon- 
c(^ntratiori  order,  which  compcdhnl  the  noncombatants  to  abandon  their 
homes  in  tlu^  rnral  distri(*ts  and  herd  like  sheep  in  the  cities  and  towns 
which  were  still  lield  by  the  Spanish  arms.  This  meant  starvation  for 
thousands  of  inoffensive  woinc^n  and  children,  but  notwithstanding^  the 
horrible  sufTerinj^  and  death  which  followed,  the  ^^butcher"  continued 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  in  tlu^  face  of  th(*  protests  of  the  civilized 
world. 

In  April,  1890,  a  change  of  United  Stat(\s  consuls  at  Havana  ex- 
cited comment.  Tlie  appointment  of  (reneral  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  succeed 
Consul-General  Williams,  w^as  regardtnl  by  Americans  as  well  as  by  the 
authorities  at  the  palace^,  as  an  adroit  way  of  sending 

a  military  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  ^^^^^^*'  xi^zijiuDrn 

^  ,  LEE  (.OES  TO 

Cuba.     When  there  was  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Cleve-  HAyA>A. 

land  contemplated  sending  a  commissioner  to  learn 
officially  what  was  going  on,  the  officials  at  Madrid  said  very  plainly 
that  no  military  or  other  commission  would  be  accepted  by  them,  or 
permitted  to  pry  into  affairs  in  Cuba.  Tliere  was,  therefore,  some  curi- 
osity as  to  how  Genera]  Lee  would  be  received,  and  as  to  what  facilities 
would  be  accorded  him  for  learning  what  was  transpiring, outside  of  the 
city  of  Havana.  The  American  residents  of  Havana  welcomed  General 
Lee  with  open  arms,  and  he  soon  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  man  for 
the  position.  Through  his  determined  efforts,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  afforded  a  protection  that  had  been  denied  them  before  his 
arrival,  and  more  than  one  American  owes  his  liberty  and  his  life  to  the 
courage  and  determination  of  General  Lee. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OUR  HOLY  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Battleship  Maine — Legislative  Preliminaries  of  the  War- 
Verdict  of  the  Naval  Court — American  Citizens  Leave  Havana — Mobilization 
of  the  Army — The  President's  Call  for  Troops— Congress  Declares  War — Block- 
ade of  the  Cuban  Coast — Many  Prizes  Captured — First  Engagement  of  the  War— 
The  Affair  of  the  Winslow — Cervera's  Fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor — Destruction 
of  the  Alfonso  XII. — Minor  Naval  Engagements. 

IN  THE  miiid  of  the  American  people,  the  signal  event  which  caused 
our  war  with  Spain  was  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  harbor,  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities  is 
dated  from  9:40  o'clock  p.  m.,  February  15, 1898,  when  the  explosion  took 
place  tliat  sent  the  noble  ship  and  many  of  its  brave  crew  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

But,  in  fact,  the  war  had  been  coming  for  some  time  before  this  act 
of  Spanish  treachery.  Senators  and  representatives  in  congress  had  been 
agitating  for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence  for  months,  for 
both  of  the  great  political  parties  had  adopted  planks  in  their  national 
platforms  declaring  for  the  freedom  of  the  island.  Some  members  of  con- 
gress were  in  favor  of  armed  intervention,  and  tangible  substance  was 
given  the  pro-Cuban  feeling  on  February  8,  when  Senator  Allen  of  Ne- 
braska, Senator  Cannon  of  Utah  and  Senator  Mason  of  Illinois  intro- 
duced Cuban  resolutions  in  the  senate.  Senator  Allen  offered,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill,  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents;  Senator 
Cannon  offered  a  resolution  urging  the  president  to  notify  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  that  if  it  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba  before 
March  4, 1898,  the  United  States  would  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the 
Cubans  and  within  ninety  days  thereafter  would  assert  the  independ- 
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ence  of  the  Cuban  republic;  Senator  Mason  offered  a  re>s(>lution  reciuest- 
ing  the  president  to  notify  Spain  that  the  Cuban  war  must  ceasc^  and 
declare  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  restore  and  maintain  pc^ace 
in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

When  the  naval  court  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquirini;  into 
the  cause  of  the  catastroi)he  to  the  Maine  finished  its  work,  and  found 
that  the  ship  had  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  tlie  respon- 
sibility of  the  Spanish  government  for  the  crime  could 

not  be  questioned.     Patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.     ^^^^'^*^*^^^  ^^^^ 

,  ,      ^^    .      ,,  ,  .  ,  PRESIDENT  MOVED 

"Ivemember  the  Maine"  became  a  national  watchword        r^.^  jVction. 

and  Congress  was  overwdielmed  by  the  w^^r   spirit. 

War  and  Cuban  resolutions  followed  each  other  in  Congress  in  rapid 

sequence,  and  President  McKinley,  who  was  watching  every  move  and 

at  the  same  time  putting  forth  almost  suj>erliuman  efforts  to  postpone 

aggressive  action  until  such  time  as  the  navy  and  army  were  in  better 

shape,  w^as  compelled  to  give  w^ay. 

On  April  3  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  American  consul-general  at  Havana, 
was  ordered  to  come  home  and  bring  with  him  all  American  citizens 
in  the  Cuban  capital.  He  left  Havana  April  9,  arriving  in  Key  West 
the  next  day.  When  President  McKinley  was  assured  that  all  Amer- 
icans were  out  of  Havana  he  sent  to  Congress  the  long-expected  message 
April  11,  asking  authority  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  tsrinination  of 
hostilities  in  Cuba  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  government  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  policy.  He  recom- 
mended the  continuation  of  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  starving 
people  of  Cuba.  There  was  no  reference  in  his  message  to  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. 

In  anticipation  of  war,  the  regular  army  was  ordered  to  mobolize 
at  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Chickamauga.  On  April  21  Gen- 
eral Woodford,  the  American  minister  to  Spain,  was  given  his  pass- 
ports by  the  Spanish  government  and  left  Madrid,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  American  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sampson,  sailed  from  Key  West 
to  begin  a  blockade  of  Havana  and  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

President  McKinley's  ultimatum  to  the  Spanish  government  de- 
manded a  reply  on  or  before  noon  on  Saturday,  April  23,  and  warned 
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tbeni  that  at  tluit  time  their  ()i)p()rtnnity  for  a  peaceful  setthMiient  of 
the  (liffieiilty  would  end.     At  the  expiration  of  these 

l2™ooo\mUNTEER*^'''^''  ''^  «™''''  ^^''^  President  saw  that  Spain  was  ,1.- 

'  SOLDIEIIS.         terniined  on  war,  and  he  began  to  make  preparatiouH 

for  the  eontliet.     He  immediately  issued  a  proclanui- 

tion  calliui*'  for  125,000  troops,  to  sc^rve  for  two  years  or  as  long  as 

tlie  war  lasted.     This  proclamation  was  in  the  folloAving  terms: 


BY   THE   PRESn)ENT   OF   THE    UNITED   STATED: 
A  PllO(n.AMATION. 

Whereas,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  the  22d  of 
April,  1898,  entitled  ^^Joint  resolution  for  the  reeognition  of  the  inde- 
pendenee  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the  government  of 
Spain  reliu(|uish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  C'uba, 
to  withdraw  its  laiul  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters, 
and  directing  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to  use  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect,^' 
and, 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
tlie  increasing  of  the  nulitary  establishmtuit  of  the  United  Staters  In 
time  of  war  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  Aj)ril  22,  189S,  th(^  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  in  order  to  raise  a  volunteer  army  to  issue  his 
proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

NoAV,  therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
deeming  sufficient  occasion  to  exist,  have  thought  fit  to  call  for  and 
hereby  do  call  for  volunteers  to  the  aggregate  number  of  125,000,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  the  said  resolution,  the  same 
to  be  apportioned,  as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several  states  and 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  population,  and 
to  serve  for  two  years  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  details  for  tliis 
object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  proper  authorities 
through  the  war  department. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington  this  23d  day  of  April,  1898,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second. 

By  the  President:  WILLIAM  M'KINLEY. 

JOHN  SHEEMAN,  Secretary  of  State. 
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War  botweoTi  llu^  Uiiiled  States  and  HpaiD  was  declared  by  Von- 
i»ress  ill  a  joint  resolution  linrriedly  j)assed  tlirongli  both  houses  and 
iinmediately  signed  by  President  MeKinley  on  th(^  afternoon  of  April 
25.  This  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
war  existed  from  April  21,  for  on  that  day  the  first  shotted  gun  was 
(ired,  throwing  a  six-pound  shell  from  the  United  States  gunboat  Nash- 
\  ille  across  the  bow  of  the  Spanish  steamer  Buena  Ventura,  the  first 
|)rize  taken  by  Admiral  Sampson's  blockading  fieet.  Following  is  the 
declaration  of  war  adopted  by  Congress  April  25: 

A  bill  declaring  that  war  exists   between  the  United   States  of 
America  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
l)e  it  enacted,  etc. 

1.  That  war  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  and 
that  war  has  existed  since  the  21st  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1898,  including 
said  day,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and         /i/^x/.t>t^cio 
tile  kingdom  of  Spam.  ^ 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be     V^^viNS^^^ 
and  lie  hereby  is  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the        "'   ' '     ' 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  TJnited  States  and  to  call  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  states  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

The  states  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  and 
if  all  the  men  w^lio  showed  a  desire  to  volunteer  had  been  accepted,  no 
nation  in  the  world  could  have  boasted  a  larger  armj^ 

While  the  troops  were  massing  at  Chickamauga  and  at  Tainpa,  tlic^ 
two  principal  places  for  mobolizing  the  army,  the  navy  had  placed 
a  picket  line  of  warships  along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  all  the  way 
from  Rahia  Honda,  west  of  Havana,  to  and  beyond  Cardenas,  east  of 
Havana,  more  than  125  miles,  blockading  the  ports  of  Bahia  Honda, 
Marie],  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Cardenas.  Cruisers  and  gunboats  swept 
the  Florida  straits  witli  long-distance  eyes  glued  to  powerful  glasses, 
on  the  lookout  for  Spanish  colors.  Prizes  draw^n  from  the  Spanish  grab- 
bag  soon  grew  common  in  Key  West,  and  the  arrival  of  a  merchant- 
man belonging  to  the  enemy  soon  became  such  an  everyday  occurrence 
that  it  failed  to  attract  any  particular  attention. 

When  a  prize  was  captured,  it  was  taken  to  the  flagship  New 
York  and  reported.    Then  it  was  brought  to  Key  West  to  lie  alongside 
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the  other  trophies  of  war.  The  prizes  were  known  in  Key  West  as 
"reconcentrados,"  and  the  name  was  well  given,  for  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  feed  the  crews  and  passengers  nntil  they  could  make 
arrangements  to  leave  the  island.  The  people  aboard  the  prizes  were 
not  held  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  were  at  liberty  to  leave  as  soon  as 
they  liked. 

The  first  actual  engagement  of  the  war  was  on  April  27,  when  tlie 
cruisers  New  York  and  Cincinnati  and  the  monitor  Puritan  of  the 
blockading  squadron  steamed  into  the  bay  of  Matanzas  and  drew  tlie 
fire  of  the  forts.  It  was  returned  by  the  gunners  of  the  flagship,  and 
the  Cincinnati  and  Puritan  soon  joined  in  a  vigorous  cannonade.  After 
twenty  minutes'  fire  the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  our  ships  with- 
drew\  The  target  practice  of  the  New  York  was  an  inspiring  sight. 
At  every  shot  clouds  of  dust  and  big  pieces  of  stone  showed  where  the 
Spanish  fortifications  were  suffering.  Not  a  shot  from  the  shore  bat- 
teries struck  the  mark,  and  not  the  slighte^st  damage  was  done  to  any 
of  the  ships  that  took  part  in  the  bombardment. 

The  first  loss  of  life  on  an  American  warship  in  Cuban  waters 
occurred  in  the  bay  of  Cardenas  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11.  Three 
vessels — the  gunboat  Wilmington,  the  torpedo  boat  Winslow  and  the 
revenue  cutter  Hudson,  which  had  been  taking  soundings — tried  to 
sink  or  capture  some  Spanish  gunboats  and  were  fired  on  by  the  masked 
shore  batteries.  The  Winslow  was  disabled,  and  was  drifting  towards 
the  shore,  into  the  very  mouths  of  the  batteries,  when  she  signaled 
for  help.  The  Hudson,  150  yards  away,  ran  up  to  tow  the  torpedo 
boat  out  of  range.  While  passing  a  rope  both  boats 
^^T^fJo^.?!f mTT^^     ^^^^^^  struck  several  times,  and  the  Winslow's  funnels 

LOSS  UN  rHE  j.T    ,  T 

WINSLOW,  ^^^^  ventilators  were  shot  away.  Most  of  the  projec- 
tiles were  solid  shot,  but  just  as  the  Winslow  got 
under  w^ay  again,  a  heavy  shell  struck  on  her  forward  deck,  and,  ex- 
ploding, killed  Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  three  firemen  and  one  sailor,  and 
wounded  Lieutenant  Bernardou,  the  commander  and  four  others  of  the 
crew. 

When  the  shell  exploded  the  hawser  parted,  and  the  Winslow's 
helm  went  hard  to  starboard,  and,  with  its  steering  gear  smashed,  the 
boat  floundered  about  in  the  water  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy's  fire.    The 
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Iludson  quickly  threw  another  line  to  the  disabled  torpedo  boat  and 
pulled  it  out  of  the  Spaniard's  range. 

The  war  had  not  been  long  under  way  when  Commodore  Schlev 
caged  the  Spanish  armada,  under  Admiral  Cervera,  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  and  the  scene  of  battle  shifted  to  the  south  coast  of  Cuba. 
On  this  account  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  July  that  another 
engagement  of  any  nu)nu*nt  took  place  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 
On  that  date  three  boats  of  the  blockading  fleet,  the  Hawk,  the  Prairie 
and  the  Castine,  put  to  flight  two  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  beached  and 
burned  the  Alfonso  XII.,  a  transport  of  5,000  tons,  loaded  ,with  ammu- 
nition, and  silenced  the  batteries  that  joined  in  the  fight. 

The  battle  began  off  Havana,  to  which  port  the  Alfonso  XII.  was 
headed  from  the  west.  Lieutenant  Hood  of  the  Hawk  was  circliug 
about  with  his  boat  six  miles  west  of  Morro,  when  the  forward  lookout 
sighted  a  huge  four-masted  steamer  creeping  along  in  the  shade  of  the 
shore.  His  "sail  ho"  warned  the  captain  of  the  steamer  that  he  was 
discovered,  and  he  turned  at  the  cry  and  steamed  rapidly  westward 
toward  Mariel.  The  Hawk  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately 
gave  chase.  Twenty  miles  from  Morro,  Lieutenant  Hood  fired  his  first 
shots.  The  gunners  of  the  Hawk  poured  six  pounders  upon  the  flying 
steamer,  and  she  ran  for  the  harbor  of  Mariel,  where  she  struck  a  bar 
on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  and  stuck  fast.  With  wild  cheers  the 
Hawk's  crew  attempted  to  board  the  prize,  but  her  rails  were  lined 
with  riflemen,  and  they  were  driven  back  to  their  ship. 

They  guarded  their  prize  till  morning,  and  then,  seeing  her  fast 
agrcund,  they  returned  to  the  fleet  to  secure  assistance  in  taking  her. 
The  Castine  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  work,  but  the  shore  batteries  opened 
on  them,  and  after  two  hours'  fighting,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  send  for  re-enforcements.    The  Prairie  was  ^^^^^^  FIGIITEVG 
dispatched  to  engage  the  batteries,  and  soon  succeeded    ^p^j^j^H  prize. 
in  silencing  them.      The  infantry  in  the  rifle-pits  sup- 
porting the  batteries  were  driven  out  by  the  Castine,  the  Alfonso  XII. 
was   taken  and  added  to  the  long  list  of  prizes  to  the  credit  of  the 
blockading  squadron. 

Of  so  much  greater  importance  were  the  events  transpiring  before 
Santiago,  that  the  progress  of  the  war  along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba 
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and  (Msowhere  on  the  south  coast  was  given  but  scant  attention  either 
by  writers  or  reacku's  of  the  news.  It  is  necessary  to  say,  however, 
that  not  only  during  the  Santiago  campaign,  but  during  the  weeks  fol- 
k)wing  the  surrender  of  that  city,  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  signature 
of  the  peace  protocol,  the  navy  was  active  in  maintaining  the  blockade. 
Several  daring  eiforts  were  made  by  Spanish  blockade  runners  to  con- 
vey relief  to  the  beleaguered  cities,  but  in  every  case  the  effort  was 
frustrated. 

The  ^^niosquilo  tU'et"  maintained  the  blockade  after  tlu^  big  lighters 
had  gone  to  Santiago  in  a  manner  that  was  highly  creditable  to  ollicers, 
men  and  vessels.  Tug  boats,  torpedo  boats  and  pleasure  yachts  con- 
verted into  gunboats,  all  armed  with  rapid-firing  guns  and  capable  of 
traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  si)eed,  made  the  waters  of  the  channel  be- 
tween the  Florida  Keys  and  Cuba  untenable  for  anything  Hying  the 
Spanish  flag.  Once  in  awhile  a  Spanish  gunboat  would  make  a  sortie 
from  the  harbor,  only  to  be  driven  back  disabled.  Many  such  encoun- 
ters resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Spanish  boats  and  the  capture  of 
others  as  prizes. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  similar  events  were  hax)pening.  At 
Manzanillo,  Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos  there  were  sharp  little  naval  bat- 
tles quite  Avorth  describing  if  they  were  not  so  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  events  before  Santiago.    Blockade  service  off 

BliAYERY  OF  THE  ^^    Cuban  coast  in  small  boats  is  an  experience  quite? 
COAST  BLOCKADE  .  .^  ^  \   ,^  /^  ^ 

SERVICE.  ^^  trying  as  any  sailor  can  undergo,  and  it  would  be 

an  injustice  not  to  acknowledge  the  character  of  the 

service  as  it  was  conducted  during  those  long  weeks.    The  officers  and 

men  thus  occupied  were  out  of  reach  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Santiago, 

but  their  work  was  just  as  essential  and  credit  should  not  fail  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HEROES  OF  SANTIAGO  ON  LAND  AND  SEA. 

Cervera's  Cruise  to  the  West  Indies — Hobson  and  the  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac — The 
Marines  at  Guantanamo  Bay — Desperate  Fighting  Day  and  Night — "Voyage  of 
the  Transports  from  Tampa  to  the  Cuban  Coast — Landing  at  Baiquiri — The 
First  Battle  of  the  Rough  Riders — El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill — Surrender  of 
Santiago  Demanded — Admiral  Cervera  Attempts  to  Escape  from  Santiago 
Harbor — Total  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Fleet — Splendid  Work  of  American 
Ships  and  Sailors — General  Miles  Arrives  in  Cuba — Surrender  of  the  Spanish 
Forces  and  the  City — Santiago  in  Possession  of  the  Americans. 

WUEN  Admiral  Cervera,  coinniaiidhif^  the  Spanish  armada, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  his  destination  was  San  Jnan  de 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  expected  to  put  in  for  coal  and  sup- 
plies. This  intention  was  learned  by  the  naval  authorities  at  Washinj^- 
ton,  who  immediately  ordered  Admiral  Sampson  to  intercept  him  at 
that  point  and  destroy  his  fleet.  When  Cervera  touched  at  Curacao 
he  heard  of  Sampson's  bombardment  of  San  Juan,  and  he  turned  to- 
wards the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  At  this  time  Commodore  Schley's 
squadron  was  closing  in  on  Cervera  from  the  east,  cutting  off  escape  in 
that  direction. 

It  was  believed  that  Cienfuegos  w^as  the  destination  of  Admiral 
Cervera,  as  railw^ay  communication  between  there  and  Havana  would 
enable  him  to  send  guns  and  ammunition  from  his  ships  to  Captain- 
General  Blanco  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Instead,  however,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Commodore  Schley 
discovered  that  he  was  guarding  an  empty  harbor  at  Cienfuegos  and 
moved  eastward  to  the  older  city  which  became  the  center  of  operations. 
The  combined  fleets  of  Commodore  Schley  and  Admiral  Sampson,  the 
hitter  in  command,  then  began  a  close  blockade  of  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  until  Admiral  Cervera  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

503 
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On  the  iu()riiiii<^"  of  June  3,  ei«;hl  in(»ii  of  llie  iiiivy  perforiiiod  the 
iiuxst  daring"  deed  of  the  war  by  sinking  llie  steam  collier  Merrimae  in 
the  harbor  entrance  to  Siintiago  de  Cnba  niuU^r  Ihc^  lire  of  the  Spanish 
batteric^s.  Lientenant  Kichniond  1\  llobson,  naval 
Tw?!,^.!^?!!?^r..  constrnctor  assigned  to  the  llagship  New  York,  with 
OF  THE  WAK.  ^^  (*rew  of  sevi\n,  took  the  big  coal-carru^r  into  the  chan- 
nel jnst  before  the  dawn,  pushed  her  through  the 
guarding  line  of  tcu'pedoes,  and  under  a  perfect  hail  of  shot  jind  shell 
sunk  the  vessel  in  a  position  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  tlie 
outconiing  of  Admiral  Cervera's  s(puidron. 

Tlu^  affair  was  an  exhibition  of  calculating  courage  and  indomita- 
ble^ (4iergy,  tlie  men  who  perfornunl  the  task  entering  upon  their  work 
in  the  firm  belief  that  death  and  glory  would  be  the  end  of  their  en- 
deavor to  perform  a  signal  sc^rvice  to  the  country. 

Tliese  were  the  heroes: 

Lieutenant  Uichmond  P.  llobson,  naval  constructor,  flagship  New 
York;  I>ani(d  Montague,  master-at-arms,  llagship  New  Y'ork;  Georgia 
Charette,  gunner's  mate,  flagship  New  Y^ork;  J.  C.  Murphy,  cockswain, 
Io^va;  Oscar  Deignan,  cockswain,  Merrimae;  John  P.  Phillips,  nue 
chinist,  Merrinmc;  John  Kc^lley,  water  tender,  Merrimae;  11.  Clauseii, 
co(dvswain,  llagship  New  York. 

Naval  Cadet  Powell  of  the  New  Y^ork,  with  a  picked  crew  of  six 
men  volunteered  from  yarious  sliips,  also  shares  in  the  glory,  for  h(^ 
went  close  in  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in  a  steam  cutter,  awaiting  an 
oi)portunity  to  rescue  any  of  the  men  who  might  escape  alive,  and 
remained  pluckily  at  his  post  until  daylight,  when  he  was  driven  away 
by  a  terrific  fire  from  shore. 

It  was  Ilobson's  idea  to  block  the  harbor  by  sinking  a  ship  across 
the  channel,  lie  subnutted  his  plan  to  Admiral  Sampson,  and,  after 
much  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  allow  him  to  ivy.  Death  to  those 
engaging  in  the  enterprise  seemed  certain,  and,  after  great  hesitancy, 
it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  participating  to  the  mini- 
mum. rJaving  formulated  the  scheme,  volunteers  were  called  for  the 
scTvice.  But  eight  men  were  required.  Two  thousand  offered  them- 
selves. Not  only  did  American  sailors  show  that  they  were  ready  at 
a  moment/s  notice  to  answer  any  call,  but  they  pleaded,  begged  and 
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iiijportuned  coiiunaiKling  oitici^'s  to  use  tlu^ir  iulhu^uH^  to  s(miii(^  ilie 
desperate  but  eoveted  detail.  Those  wlio  were  eliosen  eonsidc/rcMl  (Ik^hi- 
selves  lucky.  Those  who  were  refused  decliued  to  be  ('onif<)rtv<],  and 
openly  averred  that  they  were  being  treated  badly  and  that  ih(^  navy 
was  no  place  for  a  uian  who  wished  to  get  ahead.  Three  nn^ii  from  I  he 
tlagship  New  York  swam  from  their  ship  to  the  Merrimac  aft(M'  being 
denied  permission  to  (^nlist,  were  a])])rehended  and  returned  to  be  ])un- 
ished  because  they  violated  a  discijdine  whicli  interfercMl  with  thc^r 
wish  to  be  numbered  as  part  of  a  forlorn  hope. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  tlie  act  itself  was  tlie  news  that  Hob- 
son  and  his  men  escaj)ed  alive,  a  nH\ssenger  from  the  8|)auish  admiral, 
under  a  truce  flag,  advising  Admiral  Sam])son  that  every  oni*  of  the 
eight  w^as  alive,  Avell,  and  being  treated  as  un^n  Avho  follow  th(>  profcss- 
sion  of  arms  treat  prisoners  whose  bravery  they  are  compelled  to  aduiire. 
Hobson  and  his  crew  were  e^^entually  exchanged  for  Hpanish  ])rison(^rs 
held  by  the  Americans,  a  truce  having  been  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  soldier  and  his  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  Avere  show^n  in  the  five  days'  tight  between   Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Huntington's  battalion  of  marines  and 
the    Spanish   forces    at   Guantanamo.      The   mariiuss  '^^"^^^  *^"^^''V^^^^^^  ^^ 
landed  from  the  transport  Panther  on  Friday,  June  ^^  CIIU 

10,  and  on  the  following  day  a  rush  attack  was  made 
on  them  by  Spanish  troops.  The  Spaniards  fought  from  cover  until 
midnight,  discoverable  only  by  flashes  from  their  guns,  at  which  the 
marines  tired  volleys.  Sunday  brought  no  rest,  and  a  monuuit  of  AV(^ak- 
ening  or  of  panic  would  have  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the  coui 
mand.  The  arrival  of  re-enforcements  of  Cubans  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Enrique  Thomas  on  Monday  brought  a  good  supply  of  native 
guides,  placing  it  within  the  poAver  of  the  beleaguered  cori)s  to  take  the 
offensive.  The  battle  upon  the  hills  of  Cusco  the  following  day  resulted, 
and  the  result  Avas  decisive  victory  for  the  allied  Aimuicans  and 
Cubans. 

The  scene  of  the  final  engagement  is  reached  by  a  loug,  tortuous 
footj)ath  extending  in  a  generally  southern  direction  froui  the  (amp. 
A  tangled  brush  of  cactus,  briers  and  thorny  vines,  impenetrable  (\xcept 
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with  the  aid  of  a  macliete,  and  so  dense  that  an  object  ten  yards  away 
cannot  be  distingnished,  pushes  in  from  eitlier  side,  often  lianging  so 
low  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  only  by  bending  to  the  kne(^s.  For  about 
three  miles  the  trail  doubles  back  and  forth  through  this  tangkMl  skein 
of  semi-tropical  foliage,  keeping  to  rocky  gulches,  but  ascending  grad- 
ually to  tlie  first  ridge  of  the  Cusco  liills.  The  pass  here  is  about  350 
feet  high,  200  feet  above  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon  Avhich  Camp 
McCalki  stands.  From  this  on  the  trail  extends  threi.^  miles  farther 
south,  between  two  rangi^s  of  lofty,  bush-grown  mountains  450  feet 
high,  to  the  seashore,  Avhere  once  stood  tlie  Cusco  phuitation,  Avhich 
has  given  name  and  identity  to  this  rough  promontory. 

The  general  plan  of  the  battle  was,  in  brief,  a  quick  movement 
about  the  enemy's  left  flank,  turning  it  and  getting  into  a  comnuuiding 
position  in  the  rear.  The  enemy  had  opencnl  the  attack  upon  our  forti- 
fied camp  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  '>f  June  14,  with  an  advanci^ 
column  comprising  the  3d,  or  I^rincipe,  regiment  of  tln^  Spanish  infantry 
and    one    regiment    of    gvu^rriUas,    tlie    Ecuadeas    of 

MAluNES  AND      Gnantanamo.     Coming  down  the  mam  i)ass  to  sui)- 
CUBAN8INTHE  7  V 

BlTTLE  OF  CUSCO    P^^^    them  were  the  (>4th,  or  Sunancas,  and  the  35th, 

or  Toledo,  regiments  of  Spanish  infantry.  Two  nu)rc 
regiments  of  Spanish  regulars  w^ere  on  the  way  from  (luantanamo  over- 
land, expecting  to  arrive  in  time  to  re-enforce  the  assault  upon  the 
camp.    The  Spanish  were  in  full  retreat  before  they  arrived. 

Jjieutenant-Colonel  Huntington  had  already  strongly  intrenched 
himself  upon  the  hill,  and,  had  his  men  been  fresh,  he  might  have  safely 
stood  upon  the  defensive  against  almost  any  force.  But  the  fighting 
had  already  been  going  on  for  four  days.  Lack  of  sleep  had  weakened 
the  nervous  strength  of  the  men,  and  indications  were  not  wanting 
the  night  before  to  show  that  the  marines  were  in  no  condition  to  do 
themselves  justice  in  the  trenches. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  colonel  decided  wisely  to  put  it  on 
the  offensive.  Immediately  after  the  attack  was  begun  upon  the  front 
of  the  camp  he  detached  Captain  Elliott  of  Company  C,  a  hardy  old 
soldier  and  fighter,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  wing.  Leaving  the  camp 
under  the  bluffs  of  the  shore  at  the  western  side,  he  marched  his  com- 
mand at  quick  time  along  the  narrow  path  skirting  the  shore  seven 
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miles  around  the  outer  slope  of  the  mouutaiu  in  the  enemy's  U^ft  and 
rear.  Captain  Spicer  of  Company  D  foHowed,  his  objective  bein*^-  a 
point  on  the  ridge  on  the  left  of  Captain  Elliott.  Each  was  assisted 
by  detachments  of  Cubans,  fifty  in  all,  who  were  to  get  around  in  the 
enemy's  rear. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  almost  completely  successful.  The  enemy 
did  not  discover  the  flanking  movement  until  Captain  Elliott  and  his 
command  were  a  mile  on  their  way  toward  the  mountain  top.  Then  the 
race  began  for  the  lofty  position — six  miles  through  tangled  brush  and 
cactus,  two  opposing  forces  rushing  at  breakneck  si)eed  up  opposite 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  victory  the  stake!  It  was  a  race  to  the 
death  under  a  torrid  sun  that  threatened  the  same  i)enalty  to  victor 
or  vanquished.  Happily  Captain  Elliott,  despite  his  GO  years,  had  the 
lead  and  won  the  position.  He  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
just  as  the  enemy  reached  the  top  of  a  round  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
main  pass  at  its  base.  Tlie  enemy  immediately  betrayed  its  in- 
ferior position  by  an  irregular  fire,  and  he  answered  Avitli  fierce 
volleys. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Spicer  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
enemy's  hottest  fire  as  he  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  was  the 
signal  for  the  men  to  lie  down  and  to  augment  Captain  Elliott's  regiilar 
volleys.  Torrent  upon  torrent  of  burning  hail  swei)t  the  knob  where 
the  enemy  paused.  Tlu^  marines,  confident  in  their  position,  shot  with 
no  more  excitement  than  if  they  were  engaged  in  regular  rifle  practice, 
sometimes  commenting  and  advising  upon  the  range  and  the  conditions 
of  the  shooting. 

The  enemy  fouglit  stubbornly  from  behind  rocks  and  bushes,  but 
resistance  in  the  inferior  position  was  useless.  He  began  to  retreat 
slowly  up  the  gulch  to  the  eastward.  Just  then  a  company  of  Cubans 
appeared  in  his  rear,  shouting  curses  and  execrations  upon  Spanish 
oppressors,  and,  brandishing  machetes,  charged  the  fleeing  column  like 
a  pack  of  savages.  A  second  later  Lieutenant  Magill,  with  one  platoon 
of  Company  A,  appeared  on  the  ridge  over  the  gulch,  having  forced  the 
enemy's  front  back  over  the  first  range  of  hills. 

From  this  moment  the  enemy's  retreat  became  a  rout.  He  was 
caught  upon  three  sides,  and  his  only  escape  was  up  the  steep  sides  of 
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the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  guleh.    The  shiughter  lierc^  for  a  few 

minutes  was  frightfuL  VoHev  upon  volley  was  hurled 
BRAVE  WORK 
OF  THF  AMFiurAN  ^^^^  ^^^  Scattering  ranks  from  Jieutenant  MagilFs 

'^JOLLIES. '^        command,  scarcely  300  yards  away,  and  the  wonder  is 

that  any  escaped.      But,  unfortunately,  at  just  this 

instant,  when  the  enemy  was  all  but  caught  within  a  pocket  lined 

with  ritles,  the  Dolphin,  stationed  near  the  shore,  began  to  fire  straight 

into  the  gulch.    She  was  in  no  position  to  get  the  right  range,  and  all 

of  her  shells  went  wild,  striking  much  nearer  our  own  ranks  than  tlu^ 

enemy's. 

In  the  face  of  this  fire  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  fleeing  enemy. 
As  he  disappeared  over  the  mountains  many  were  caught  on  the  run 
at  long  range  and  brought  down  like  scurrying  hares.  But,  once  ovi^r 
the  ridge,  he  was  safe. 

In  the  meantime  the  Cubans  had  driven  out  tlu^  last  Spaniard 
from  the  old  Cusco  house  and  set  it  on  lire.  In  the  neighborhood 
they  captured  Lieutenant  Francisco  Batiste,  a  commander  of  guerril- 
las, two  of  his  company  and  fifteen  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  three  regi- 
ments engaged.  At  a  well  fifty  yards  beyond  the  liouse  tlie  Spaniards 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  a  lieutenant  and  several  soldiers  were 
killed.  Later  an  old  windmill  over  the  well  was  raked  by  shots  from 
the  Dolphin,  and  the  well  was  filled  up.  By  this  means  the  supply 
of  water  upon  which  the  enemy  had  relied  in  making  his  attacks  upon 
the  camp  was  cut  ofT. 

The  extent  of  Spanish  losses,  as  estimated  by  the  Spanish  and  by 
Cuban  scouts  sent  out  immediately  after  the  battle,  is  68  killed  and 
about  150  wounded.  Our  loss  was  but  two  killed,  and  these  were 
Cubans  who  fell  in  their  last  intrepid  charge  for  the  Cusco  house.  Both 
received  wounds  in  the  breast  and  died  shortly  after  Iielp  reached 
them,  uttering  with  their  last  breath  the  dear  words,  ^^Cuba  libre.'^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
entrapped  in  Santiago  bay,  the  work  of  transporting  the  troops  to  that 
section  of  the  island  was  begun.  The  fleet  of  transports,  with  its 
guard  of  warships,  left  Egmont  key,  at  the  entrance  of  Tampa  bay,  just 
before  sundown  of  Tuesday,  June  14.  The  fleet  stretched  out  on  its 
course  almost  due  south  in  three  lines  of  ships,  the  battleship  Indiana 
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leading  the  right  liiu^,  the  gunboat  Oastine  the  center  and  the  gun- 
boat Annapolis  the  left.  Far  to  the  right  and  left,  at  times  so  far 
from  the  main  body  as  to  be  below  the  horizon,  were 

the  scout  ships,  which  not  only  flanked  the  moving 

TROOPS HIP8 
column  of  troopships,  but  steamed  far  ahead  and  fol-  yoyage  TO  CUBA. 

lowed  behind  the  triple  line  of  transports.    On  board 

were   10,000   fighting  men,  besides  the  men   on  the   warships.     Tlie 

voyage  to  Cuban  shores  was  uneventful,  and  on  the  morning  of  June 

22  the  first  of  tlu^  troops  landed  at  Baiquiri,  twelve  miles  east  of  the 

entrance  to  Santiago  bay. 

Before  the  boats  started  for  shore  with  their  loads  of  blue  coats, 
half  a  dozen  warships  opened  on  the  underbrush  and  hillsides  with 
solid  shot  and  shell.  For  twenty  minutes  the  rapid-firing  and  machine 
guns  beat  the  long  roll,  with  the  heavy  ones  coming  in  w^ith  booms 
and  thumps  like  a  great  bass  drum.  The  shells  ripped  through  the 
trees,  smashing  the  cliffs,  uprooted  great  palms  and  tore  up  the  earth 
with  a  vindictive  vigor  which  delighted  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  the  roar  of  an  eight-incli  rifle  before.  This  shelling  was 
simply  a  precaution.  The  Cubans  had  sent  word  to  the  flagship  that 
the  Spaniards  had  left  the  town  as  soon  as  the  first  transport  swung 
into  view.  Over  8,000  rounds  of  Mauser  rifle  ammunition  were  left 
behind;  many  official  papers  were  found  in  the  house  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  commandant.  The  enemy  left  several  souve- 
nirs. To  the  soldier  the  most  interesting  were  the  rifle-pits,  which  ran 
in  every  direction,  and  the  dozen  little  forts  which  dot  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Baiquiri.  When  the  tacticians  of  the  5th  army  corps  came 
ashore  and  saw  the  natural  defenses  of  the  place  they  breathed  hard 
for  a  minute,  for  they  saw  at  once  that  a  more  energetic  enemy  could 
have  held  off  the  whole  expedition,  warships  and  all,  with  a  compara- 
tively small  force. 

But  luck  was  with  the  Americans  from  the  day  the  last  transport 
left  Tamj)a.  The  surf  ran  high,  and  it  would  have  been  ticklish  busi- 
ness to  have  attempted  to  land  a  few  men;  it  was  real  peril  when  it 
came  to  landing  a  boat  crowded  with  heavily  armed  soldiers.  Many 
boats  were  swamped.  Yet  only  two  men  were  drowned,  and  only 
one  was  injured  seriously  enough  to  get  him  a  billet  to  the  hospital 
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ship,  the  Olivette.  When  taps  sounded  that  night  scores  of  little  camp- 
fires  showed  that  the  invaders  had  pushed  straight  out  into  the  hills, 
so  that  no  Spaniard  couhl  creep  up  through  the  underbrush  and  pick 
off  a  northern  man  by  shooting  at  him  behind  his  back. 

On  June  24  eight  troops  of  the  "Hough  lliders,"  four  troops  of  the 
1st  cavalry  and  four  troops  of  the  10th  cavalry,  less  than  1,000  men 
in  all,  met  2,000  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  thickets  five  miles  from  San- 
tiago,   and    a    bloody    battle    ensued.      The    "Rough 
.™^i»i?,?^^l    Riders''  were  given  their  first  taste  of  war  in  Cuba, 

H A  \  Jci  1 H  L IK  j> AP- 

TISM  OF  FIRE,  ^^^^"^  sliowed  the  stuff  of  which  tliey  were  made.  They 
rushed  into  the  dense  thickets,  regardless  of  danger; 
they  crouched  and  fired,  or  rose  and  ran  with  a  grim  intentness  of 
purpose  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  were  many  old  soldiers 
among  them,  but  one  could  not  tell  a  veteran  from  a  recruit.  Those 
who  were  hit  in  many  cases  refused  assistance  rather  than  take  their 
comrades  out  of  the  fight. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  1st  and  10th  cavalry  were  executing 
their  part  of  the  contract  to  perfection.  The  Spanish  position  was  origi- 
nally formed  in  a  double  crescent  and  the  regulars  had  driven  the  left 
wing  back  until  it  was  well  on  the  left  of  the  valley  road.  There  it  was 
making  a  hard  stand,  knowing  that  unless  the  persistent  Yankees  were 
held  in  check  the  Spaniards  would  be  hemmed  in,  with  no  avenue  of 
escape.  This  negative  success  they  achieved — no  more.  In  a  short 
time  the  final  charge  up  the  hill  was  made,  with  Roosevelt  leading 
the  left  and  Wood  in  the  center,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
force  fled  before  the  impetuous  assault. 

After  a  week  of  comparative  idleness  the  campaign  was  reopened 
on  the  night  of  June  30,  when  the  regiments  forming  the  three  divisions 
marched  to  their  positions  through  the  darkness.  Those  who  were  held 
in  the  road  by  blockades  of  pack  mules,  wagon  trains  and  artillery 
took  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  where  the  men  snatched  a  few  minutes' 
sleep.  It  w^as  a  march  that  tested  the  endurance  and  tried  the  nerves  of 
the  officers  and  men.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  rain  flooded  the  road- 
bed and  turned  the  stiff  clay  to  slippery,  mushy  mud,  which  clung  to 
shoes,  growing  in  bulk  and  weight  at  every  step.  Some  of  the  regiments 
began  moving  before  supper,  and  until  morning  their  soldiers  were 
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forced  to  quiet  rebellious  stomaelis  by  nibbling  hardtack.  It  wa^^ 
known  that  the  road  to  the  front  was  lined  by  Spanish  sharpshooters, 
who  roosted  in  trees  at  a  safe  distance,  ready  to  slide  to  the  ground  and 
take  cover  in  the  underbrush.  Canteens  were  emptied  early  in  the 
march,  the  men  taking  the  chance  of  an  opportunity  to  refill  them  at  the 
streams  and  small  rivers  which  cross  the  road.  But  the  leading  regi- 
ments muddied  the  w^aters,  and  the  cry,  "Move  to  your  positions  as 
rapidly  as  possible,"  gave  the  thirsty  men  scant  time  to  pick  up  a  supply 
of  water. 

So  it  was  that  thousands  of  men  stretched  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground,  their  clothing  wet  through  w^ith  the  tropical  dew  and  their 
tongues  so  dry  they  were  dusty.  Scores  of  men  in  each  regiment  "fell 
out"  on  the  march  with  reeling  brains  and  throbbing 

temples,  choked  by  the  suffocating  heat  and  humid-  l^^^'^^^^  BEFORE 
M      ^T        XI  XI     .     ri       1     X       11  X  T     THE  BATTLES  OF 

ity.    Men  threw  their  blanket  rolls  away,  cast  canned      july  i  AM)  2. 

meats,  hardtack  and  haversacks  into  the  bushes,  rid 
themselves  of  everything  save  the  100  rounds  of  ammunition,  rifle,  can- 
teen and  mess  kit — the  most  precious  belongings  of  the  soldier.  The 
Cubans  reai)ed  a  full  harvest,  for  they  went  foraging  early  and  laid  in 
clothing,  blankets  and  provisions  such  as  never  before  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  the  insurgents. 

The  morning  reveille  on  July  1  found  almost  the  entire  5th  army 
corps  in  assigned  position.  Capron's  battery  opened  the  ball  against 
the  blockhouse  near  El  Caney,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  first  gun  of 
Grimes'  batterj^  sent  a  shell  toward  San  Juan.  All  this  time  the  cav- 
alry, infantry  and  Galling  gun  battery  were  slowly  making  their  way 
over  sunken  roads  and  obscure  trails,  through  Spanish  bayonet — the 
wickedest  of  vegetation — finally  arranging  themselves  into  an  irregu- 
lar crescent-shaped  line,  wdth  wide  breaks  liere  and  there,  the  bow  of 
the  crescent  toward  Santiago  and  each  end  almost  touching  a  battery. 

The  Americans  advanced  by  rushes  from  the  first  firing  line  and 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  distinct  shock  every  time.  Every  rush  meant  a 
gain  of  from  ten  to  fifty  yards,  and  the  only  check  to  our  advance 
during  the  day  came  when  the  6th  and  Ifith  infantry  and  rough  riders 
tried  to  carry  Marianoje  hill.  After  the  first  unsuccessful  trial  the 
Callings  were  brought  forward,  and,  while  our  boys  were  rushing  up 
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the  slope,  the  Gatling  guus  swept  the  iutrenchments,  weakening  the 
Spanish  tire  materially.  The  Spanish  ran  down  the  slope  back  to  their 
rifle-pits  when  our  men  got  close  to  them,  and  scores  of  them  were  shot 
in  the  back  by  our  Krag-Jorgensens.  Over  sixty-five  dead  Spaniards 
were  found  in  the  rifle-pits  and  many  w  ounded. 

In  the  course  of  the  fight  General  Wheeler,  w^ho  was  carried  to 
the  field  on  a  litter,  rode  by,  sitting  erect  on  his  bay  horse.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  who  did  not  deign  to  stoop  to  the  flying  shells  or  pay 
the  least  heed  to  the  bullets  that  whistled  thick  about  him.  He  seemed 
particularly  in  his  element.  At  one  time  he  called:  ^^Keep  at  'em!  The 
Yankees  are  falling  back."  Then  he  corrected  himself.  "I  mean  the 
Spaniards,"  he  said.  But  a  great  laugh  went  up  and  the  good  old 
general  joined  in  it  heartily. 

When  night  fell  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  from  the  line  of 
intrenched  hills,  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  hill  had  been  taken,  and  the 
last  hostile  gun  on  these  advanced  lines  of  the  Spanish  had  been 
silenced.  But  the  cost  of  the  victory  was  terrible.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-tw^o  of  the  brave  boys  in  blue  had  been  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

On  July  3  General  Shafter  sent  the  following  communication  to 
General  Toral,  the  Spanish  commander  in  the  province  of  Santiago: 

Headquarters   of  United   States   Forces,   Near   San  Juan   Kiver, 
Cuba,    July    3,    8:30    A.    M. — To    the    Commanding    General    of    the 
BOMBAHDMENT     Spanish    Forces,    Santiago   de   Cuba — Sir:     I    shall 
OF  SANTIAGO       ^^  obliged,  unless  you  surrender,  to  shell  Santiago 
IS  THREATENED.  ^^  Cuba.    Please  inform  the  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  all  women  and  children  that  they  should 
leave  the  city  before  10  o^clock  to-morrow  morning.    Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  W.  II.  SHAFTER, 


Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Toral  made  this  reply: 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3,  2  P.  M. — His  Excellency,  the  General 
Commanding  the  Forces  of  the  United  States,  San  Juan  River — Sir: 
I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  to-day,  written  at 
8:30  A.  M.  and  received  at  1  P.  M.,  demanding  the  surrender  of  this 
city;  on  the  contrary  case  announcing  to  me  that  you  will  bombard 
the  city,  and  asking  that  I  advise  the  foreign  women  and  children 
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that  tlioj  must  leave  the  city  before  10  o'ch)ek  to-morrow  morning.  It 
is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  tiiat  this  city  will  not  surrender  and  that  I 
will  inform  tlu^  foreign  Consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of 
your  message.     Vc^ry  res])(H-tful]y,  JOSE  'FOllAL, 

Commander-in-Chief,  Fourth  Corps. 

The  British,  lN)rtuguese,  Chinese,  and  Norwegian  Consuls  requested 
that  non-combatants  be  aHowed  to  occupy  the  town  of  Caney  and  rail- 
road points,  and  asked  until  10  o'clock  of  the  next  day  for  them  to 
leave  Santiago.  They  claimed  that  there  were  between  15,000  and 
20,000  people,  many  of  tliem  old,  w^hose  lives  would  be  endangered  by 
the  bombardment.  On  the  receipt  of  this  request  General  Shatter  sent 
the  following  communication: 


^ty 


Tlie  Commanding  (leneral,  Spanish  General,  Spanish  Forces, 
Santiago  de  Cuba — Sir:  In  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  Consuls 
and  officers  in  your  city  for  delay  in  carrying  out  my  intention  to  lire 
on  the  city,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who 
Avill  suffer  greatly  by  their  hasty  and  enforced  departure  from,  the 
city,  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  I  will  dela^  such  action  solely 
in  their  interest  until  noon  of  the  5th,  providing  during  the  interval 
your  forces  make  no  demonstration  wiiatever  u])on  those  of  my  own. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  II.    SilAFTEK,  Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 

In  order  that  General  Toral  might  have  time  to  consult  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Madrid,  this  truce  was  further  extended  until 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  July  9. 

On  the  morning  of  July  3  occurred  the  event  that  hastened  the 

conclusion  of  the  war.     On  that  day  the  Maine  was  remembered  in 

the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago.    Admiral 

Cervera   and  his  officers  were  taken  prisoners,   COO 

Spanish  sailors  were  killed,  1,200  more  surrendered         SCHLEY^S 

1  ,      ^^  r.  ^..^  ^^.v  \.        .  ..  GREAT  YICTORY 

and  nearly  |15,000,000  worth  of  maritime  property    ^yj,jj  CERYERA. 

was  destroyed.  Our  loss  Avas  one  man  killed  on  the 
ilagship  Brooklyn.  The  long,  monotonous  blockade  off  Santiago  de 
<^'uba  ended  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  achievements  which  history 
HH  ords.  The  unexpected  happened  when  the  enemy  came  out  of  the 
liarbor.  It  was  met  by  tlie  expected — the  valor,  steadiness  and  won- 
derful gun  fire  of  the  men  who  wear  the  colors  of  Uncle  Sam  and  fight 
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liis  ships.  The  navy  simply  oboyed  orders  and  the  Hag  which  knows 
no  defeat  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze  on  the  evening  of  the  great 
national  holiday. 

^^Two  bells''  had  gone  when  the  New  York,  flagship  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  signaled  "pay  no  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,'' and,  accompanied  by  the  torpedo-boat  Ericsson, 
steamed  eastward  toward  Siboney,  leaving  the  fleet  in  command  of 
Commodore  Schley.  It  was  just  9:35  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa  cleared  the  harbor,  fired  her  forward  battery  and 
started  to  the  w^est.  Onr  ships  were  bunched  some  distance  to  the  west 
of  the  harbor  entrance  and  the  Sunday  inspec^tions  were  in  i)rogress 
as  the  land  batteries  opened.  Almost  instantly  came  the  signal  from 
the  Brooklyn,  "Clear  ship  for  action,"  the  buglers  sang  the  thrilling 
call  which  sends  brave  men  to  quarters,  where  is  gained  ever-living 
fame  or  heroic  death,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

Into  the  open  sea,  their  big  guns  playing  under  the  turtle-backed 
turrets,  rushed  the  Maria  Teresa,  Colon,  Vizcaya  and  Oquendo.  Coming 
to  meet  them,  slowly  at  first,  but  rapidly  gaining  speed,  were  the  Brook- 
lyn, Oregon,  Iowa,  Texas  and  Indiana.  The  converted  yacht  Vixen  was 
ready  for  any  emergency,  and  the  Gloucester  cleared  for  the  fight. 

Four  great  battleships  began  to  hail  a  terrible  tonnage  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  inch  shells,  the  eight-inch  ammunition  of  the  Brooklyn 
shrieked,  and  w^ailed,  and  howled  as  it  flew  on  its  awful  course  of 
destruction,  and  the  starboard  side  of  Commodore  Schley's  flagship  was 
a  continuous  line  of  flame. 

As  the  great  ships  of  the  contestants  raced  away  to  the  west, 
pounding  at  each  other  as  ships  have  never  pounded  before,  the  sea 
churned  into  immense  geysers  as  the  projectiles  plunged  into  the  water, 
the  sky  darkened  by  smoke,  the  atmosphere  heavy 
WAINWRIOTT,  ^||.j^  saltpeter,  out  from  the  harbor  steamed  the  tor- 
CER  OF  THE  MAINE. P^^^'''^^^*'^  Pluton  and  Furor,  The  Gloucester  alone 
was  on  guard.  Her  guns  seemingly  too  heavy  for  her, 
the  chances  were  favorable  to  the  escape  of  the  long,  low  black  craft 
as  they  sped  toward  the  yacht  wdiose  unprotected  sides  and  decks  ap- 
peared to  make  her  easy  prey. 

It  was  10:02  by  the  clock  when  Wainw  right  "rung  up"  and  started 
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for  his  adversaries.  Before  his  intention  was  understood  by  the 
(^nemy  he  was  in  between  the  boats,  starboard  and  port  broadsides  play- 
ing furiously,  while  the  Colt  machine  guns  were  swung  so  as  to  bring 
their  continuous  discharge  of  missiles  upon  the  decks  of  the  enemy. 
For  ten  minutes  a  running  fight  was  kept  up,  during  which  time  the 
Spaniards  made  half  a  dozen  ineffectual  attempts  to  torpedo  the 
Gloucester.  The  shells  from  the  land  batteries  fell  all  about,  heavy, 
black  and  gray  clouds  of  smoke  hung  low  on  the  decks,  spray  covering 
everything  as  the  projectih^s  exploded  in  the  seas  and  sent  up  great 
columns  of  water  on  all  sides.  At  10:25  the  enemy  w^as  silenced  and 
had  been  driven  on  the  rocks.  At  10:35  one  torpedo-boat  exploded 
and  sank,  wdiile  the  magazine  of  the  other  blew  up  at  11:02,  In  one 
hour  Wainwright  completed  his  work  and  furnished  proof  that  his 
memory  was  good.    He  had  remembered  the  Maine. 

With  the  giants  of  the  opposing  squadrons  the  battle,  though  com- 
paratively short,  was  furious  throughout.  Steaming  to  the  west,  Com- 
modore Schley  had  seen  to  it  that  the  Brooklyn's  mark  was  indelibly 
stamped  on  every  cruiser  of  Spain.  The  flagship  alone  had  five-inch 
guns,  and  the  scars  of  their  projectiles  on  Spanish  armor  plates  indi- 
cate how  w^ell  they  wx^re  aimed.  Leaving  the  Oquendo  and  Maria 
Teresa  to  be  handled  by  the  battleships,  he  sent  the  Brooklyn  speed- 
ing toward  the  Vizcaya.  Closing  in,  the  Brooklyn  started  half  a  dozen 
eight-inch  shells  toward  the  ship,  which  was  rated  her  superior  by 
some,  following  them  with  tons  of  metal  from  five  and  six  inchers  and 
one-pounders.  ITalf  a  ton  of  steel  a  minute  was  hammered  against  the 
Vizcaya's  sides,  the  Spanish  gunners,  unable  to  withstand  the  terrible 
fire,  were  driven  from  their  pieces,  and  an  evident  attempt  to  ram  the 
Brooklj^n  proved  futile.  The  Oregon  came  on  the  scene  early,  adding 
to  the  punishment  wdiich  proved  to  be  so  destructive  that  the  Spanish 
colors  w^ere  lowered  shortly  after  11  o'clock. 

From  the  wrecked  and  helpless  Vizcaya  the  Brooklyn  sped  on 
toward  the  Colon,  w^hich  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  down 
the  coast.  The  chase  was  astern  and  the  chances  appeared  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Spaniard.  Skillful  maneuvering,  however,  and  the  loyal, 
energetic  work  of  the  stokers  enabled  the  flagship  and  the  Oregon  to 
overtake  the  enemy,  which  surrendered  some  sixty  miles  beyond  the 
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starting  point,  at  about  the  place  where  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Vir- 
ginias tried  to  land  its  expedition. 

While  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon  were  pursuing  the  Vizcaya  and 

Colon,  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  and  good  "Jack"  Philip  were  busy.    The 

Iowa,  Texas  and  Indiana,  slower  than  the  cruiser  commanded  by  Cook 

or  Clark's  speedy  battleship,  devoted  their  attention  to  rounding  up 

the  Oquendo  and  Maria  Teresa.     Nine  miles  west  of  the  harbor  they 

encircled  the  flying  cruisers.      Outclassed  from  the 

^^^^I^T^^^^   ^^'^^'^j  t^^  Spaniards  fought  like  demons.    Brave  men 

AND  SAILORS,     were  serving  the  guns,  and,  had  their  aim  been  as 

effective  as  their  courage  was  sublime,  some  of  our 

men  might  have  missed  their  mess  numbers  and  a  ship  or  two  charged 

to  the  price  paid  for  liberty. 

At  10:15  this  particular  part  of  the  battle  started  in  vigorous 
fashion,  the  enemy  attempting  to  turn  about  and  retreat  to  the  harbor. 
The  lighting  was  fierce  until  10:40,  when  both  ships  of  the  enemy  were 
set  on  fire  by  shells  from  our  ships,  driven  ashore  and  wrecked.  White 
flags  were  displayed  ten  minutes  later.  Spanish  sailors  from  all  the 
ships  attempted  to  swim  ashore,  and  some  of  them  reached  the  land. 
The  majority  of  the  officers,  including  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera, 
were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  1,200  sailors.  Six  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  killed. 

When  the  fight  began  the  New  York  was  bound  eastward.  She 
put  about  when  ten  miles  away  and  returned  to  the  scene,  although 
not  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle.  Admiral  Sampson  reached  the 
Brooklyn  just  as  Commodore  Schlej^  signaled  that  the  victory  had  been 
won,  and  soon  after  sent  a  dispatch  boat  to  Guantanamo  to  file  the  first 
oflScial  bulletin  of  the  event. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  arrived  at  the  front  on  July  13,  and  by 
his  presence  added  an  effective  force  to  the  army  around  Santiago. 
Negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  had  been  going  on  for  several 
days,  and  on  the  16th,  after  various  conferences,  terms  were  concluded. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  ceremony  of  surrender  was  a  gentle  slope 
a  little  way  in  front  of  the  Spanish  intrenchments  and  about  200  yards 
beyond  our  picket  line,  on  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  eastward  from 
Santiago  and  known  as  the  Sevilla  road.     The  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
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in  line  exteiuliug  to  the  left  of  the  road,  ( Jeueral  Hhufter  and  the  evscort- 
ing  generals  taking*  position  at  the  right  Their  horses  were  hardly 
brought  to  a  stand  before  General  Toral  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
Spanish  colnnin  on  the  road.  The  Spanish  commander  and  his  escort 
reined  their  horses  opposite  General  Shafter,  and  a  battalion  of  Spanish 
infantry,  with  buglers  at  their  head,  marched  before  him  and  on  down 
the  lin(^  of  Anuu'ican  cavalrymen  at  quick-step  to  the  music  of  th(^ 
Spanish  bugle  salute.  AVhen  at  the  end  of  the  line  they  counter- 
marched, and  our  buglers  cliimed  in  with  their  salute.  It  was  an  odd 
nu^dley  of  blaring  notes,  but  extremely  thrilling,  that  lasted  until  the 
Spanish  were  formed  in  line  facing  the  cavalry.  General  Shaffer  rode 
forward  a  few  paces  and  was  met  by  General  Toral.  A  few  words  of 
greeting,  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  the  aid  holding  the  latter's 
sword  was  summoned  to  restore  it  to  its  owner.  General  Toral  then 
presented  his  junior  in  command.  General  Escarol,  and  General  Shaffer 
presented  in  turn  the  generals  of  the  corps.  The  bugle  salutes  were 
rep(^ated  and  the  Spanish  column  marched  back  to  the  city,  General 
Toral  and  his  staff  following. 

General  Shafter's  entrance  to  the  city  followed  immediately,  and 
he,  with  his  escort,  was  welcomed  to  the  palace  by  General  Toral, 
where  the  local  council  and  other  civic  officers  were  in  waiting.  It  was 
now  near  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  governor,  seeking  to  do  the 
honors  properly,  had  prepared  a  luncheon  for  the  general  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  Men]bers  of  the  staff  put  in  the  time  strolling  about  the 
captured  city.  At  11:45  every  one  was  at  his  station 
for  the  raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  where  no  flag     SURRENDER  OF 

c^      •   .      1     1  K  i-  fl  \    1       T.   «>    ^  ,         SANTIAGO  BY 

save    Spam's    had    ever    before    floated.      Eafferty's      r^ j|jj  (s^p^iyi^H. 

s(piadron  of  the  2d  cavalry  stood  in  a  formidable 
line  before  the  palace.  On  the  broad  flag  walks  bisecting  the  little 
square  were  marshaled  all  the  commanding  and  staff  officers  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  General  Shaffer  standing  at  the  front.  Behind 
was  the  6th  cavalry  band  and  two  battalions  of  the  2d  infantry  in  line 
in  command  of  that  tall,  grizzled  Indian  fighter,  General  McKibben. 
Back  of  the  square  in  the  narrow  street  in  front  of  the  cathedral  the 
remaining  battalion  of  the  2d  infantry  was  drawn  up. 

All  stood  at  attention.    The  hands  on  the  clock  in  the  cathedral 
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tower  indicated  five  minutes  of  12.  Lieutenant  Miley,  Lieutenant 
Wheeler  and  Captain  McKittrick  were  at  the  base  of  the  flagpole,  Lieu- 
tenant Miley,  tall  and  commanding,  in  the  center,  holding  the  halyards 
and  ready  to  hoist  at  the  first  stroke  of  12. 

It  was  a  moment  of  thrilling  suspense  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  any  one  who  witnessed  the  scene.  Every  window  and  por- 
tico at  every  side  and  corner  of  that  little  quadrangle  w^as  filled  with 
dusky  faces;  the  great  stone  steps  leading  up  from  either  side  to  the 
wide  portals  of  the  cathedral  were  packed,  and  yet  not  a  sound  could 
be  distinguished.  It  was  the  hush  of  awe,  and  the  crouching  Spaniard 
in  the  shade  of  the  street  corner  must  have  felt  instinctively  that  a 
great  power  w^as  moving  there  before  him.  The  clock  struck.  The 
flag  Jumped  to  the  top  of  the  mast  above  the  legend  "Vive  Alfonso  XIIL" 

"Present  arms!"  came  from  the  throat  of  General  McKibben. 

There  was  a  rattle  of  saber  links  and  rifle  locks.  The  opening  strain 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner''  filled  the  air. 

Every  hat  came  off,  and  our  handsome  banner  floated  in  the  breeze, 
the  world's  token  of  a  people's  government.  Then  came  the  merry 
notes,  "Rally  Eound  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  the  soldiers  of  America  eased 
their  full  hearts  with  rousing  cheers,  repeated  again  and  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CUBA. 

Spanish  Government  Forced  to  Sue  for  Peace— Preliminary  Demands  of  the  United 
States—Spain  Yields  to  the  Inevitable— Pull  Text  of  the  Protocol— President 
McKinley  Proclaims  the  Suspension  of  Hostilities— Blockade  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  Raised— Evacuation  Commissioners  and  Peace  Commissioners  Ap- 
pointed—The Treaty  of  Peace  Agreed  Upon— United  States  Senate  Ratifies  the 
Treaty— Losses  of  the  War— War  Investigation  Commission  and  Its  Report- 
Cuba  Evacuated  by  the  Spanish— United  States  Assumes  Authority  in  the 
Island. 

DRIVEN  to  sue  for  peace  by  its  succession  of  disasters,  without 
a  single  victory,  great  or  small,  to  encourage  its  hopes,  on 
Tuesday,  July  20,  the  Spanish  government  took  the  first  well- 
defined  step  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  French  am- 
bassador, acting  under  instructions  from  his  government,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  called  on  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  announced  that  Spain  was  ready  to  consider  terms. 
Nothing  was  said  at  this  conversation  suggesting  what  the  terms  might 
be,  the  proposition  being  confined  to  the  one  essential  point  of  an 
earnest  plea  that  negotiations  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war. 

After  prolonged  cabinet  discussions  regarding  the  concessions 
which  should  be  demanded  from  Spain,  Monsieur  Cambon  was  notified 
that  the  President  had  formulated  his  ultimatum.  The  demands  made 
by  the  President  in  brief  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba. 

2.  That  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands        PRESIDENT 

in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  island  in  the  Ladrones,  to  „  xiMEY  OFFERS 
be  selected  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  ceded  to    .^r  TTTrrTTinmiTTii 
the  latter.  ^  AN  ULTIMATUM. 

3.  That  the  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay  and 

531 
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harbor  of  Manila  i>ou(liiii»:  the  coiielusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  whieh 
shall  deteriiiiiie  the  eoutrol,  (lispositioii  and  government  of  the  l*hilij)- 
pines. 

4.  That  Cuba,  PniTto  Kieo  and  other  {Spanish  islands  in  the  W(\sl 
Indies  shall  be  immediately  evacuated,  and  that  eommissioners,  to  b(» 
a])pointed  within  t(rn  days,  shall  within  thirty  days  from  the  signing; 
of  the  protocol  nuH^t  at  Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively,  to  arrange 
and  execute  thed(»tails  of  the  (^vacuiition. 

5.  Tliat  the  United  States  jind  S])ain  will  each  ap]>oint  not  mon^ 
than  five  commissioners  to  n(\gotiate  and  conclnde  a  treaty  of  ])ea((\ 
The  commissioners  to  nund  at  Paris  not  latcT  than  October  1. 

(5.  On  the  signing  of  the  ])rotocol  hostilitic^s  will  b(^  suspcnnled,  and 
notice  to  tliat  effect  will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  govern- 
ment to  the  commanders  of  its  militarv  and  naval  forc(^s. 

After  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Madrid  diplomats  to  so  modify 
the  terms  of  these  demands  as  to  relieve  the  Spanish  government  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  Cuban  debt.  Ambassador  Cambon  received  of- 
ficial notice  from  the  administration  at  Madrid  that  he  was  anthorizcMl 
to  sign  the  protocol.  At  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  12  he 
therefore  visited  the  President's  mansion,  where  signatures  and  seals 
were  attached  to  the  important  document.  The  full  text  of  the  protocol 
was  as  follows: 

ITis  Excellency,  M.  Cambon,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Ke])ul)lic  at  Washington,  and  Mr. 
William  Day,  Sec^retary  of  State  of  the  United  Stat(^s,  Inning  receiv(Ml 
respectively  to  that  effect  plenary  powers  from  thc^  S]>anish  governnu^d 
and  the  governnu^it  of  the  United  States,  liave  estal)lished  and  sign(Ml 
the  following  articles  which  define  the  terms  on  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  agreed  with  regard  to  the  questions  enumerated  below 
and  of  which  the  object  is  the  establishment  of  peace  between  tlio 
two  countries — namely : 

Article  1.     Spain  will  renounce  all  claim  to  all  sovereignty  over 
and  all  her  rights  over  the  island  of  Cuba. 
rrssTO\  OF  TFR.  Article  2.     Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States 

TIT  rOPY  TO  tttf"  *'^^  i^h'ind  of  Puerto  Eico  and  the  other  islands  which 
rvTTp\i  (HTKTVf^  ^^^^  ^^  present  under  tlie  sovereignty  of  Spain  in  tin* 
UMiLD  hTAihS    ^jj|j]](.^^  ^^  ^^^i  ^^  r^^  island  in  Ladrona  archipelago, 

to  be  chosen  by  the  Uinted  States. 

Article  3.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  retain  the  city  aiHl 
bay  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Pico  and  the  port  of  Manila  and  bay  of 
Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  deter- 
mine the  control  and  form  of  government  of  the  Philippines. 
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Article  1.  ^'i.aiii  wilJ  iinincdiaU/l y  <'vacuale  Cuba,  JNieno  Jtico, 
aiul  (lie  oilwv  islands  now  un<ler  S[)ajnsli  sovereignly  in  (lie  Aiitiiles. 
To  (Jiis  (^i'lecl  eaeli  of  the  I  wo  ^(jveniiiients  will  aj)poiiil  eoiiniiissioiiers 
widiiii  1(^11  (lays  ailer  llie  sigjiiiig  oT  this  j)ioloeoJ,  and  these  eoiumissioii- 
ei's  sliall  inrvl  a(  liavaiia  wilhiu  lliirly  <hiys  alter  Die  si<;iii]ii4  of  this 
]jrolorol  wilh  th(^  object  of  eomiiig-  to  an  ai;reeinent  i'(\i!,ar(lin;L;  lh(^ 
(arryin<;-  out  of  th(^  details  of  tlu^  afoi'esaid  (naeuation  of  (^iiba  and 
elJMM'  adjaecMil  Hpanisli  Lshinds;  and  eaeli  of  the  two  iiDvernim^nls  shall 
lik(nvis(^  aj)|)<unt  within  l(^n  <iays  aftc^r  tlie  sii^natnrc^  of  this  i>rolo(()i 
other  eoniinissi(Uiers^  V,  ho  shall  meet  at  San  Jnan  de  Pneilo  Ki-(}  wiMii.i 
Ihii'ty  days  aft(^r  th»-  signaturi^  of  this  j)rotoe(jl,  to  a^iee  upon  th(*  (h^- 
tails  of  the  evaenatioii  of  JMu^rto  Ilieo  and  other  ishmds  mow  under 
S])anisli  sovc^n^i^nly  in  t  h(^  Antilles. 

Arti(d(^  5.  Spain  and  tlu^  IJnit(Ml  Stat(\s  shall  appoint  to  tn^at  for 
peace  ti\'e  coniniissixnn^rs  jW  the  most  for  either  country.  Tin*  conunis- 
siomu-s  shall  nuM^t  in  Pai-is  on  October  1  at  llu^  lat(^sl  to  ]>roc(MMl  to 
nj\i;()tiations  and  to  tlu^  conclusion  of  a  ti'eaty  of  ])(^ace.  This  trinity 
sliall  b(^  latiticMl  in  conformity  with  tlu^  constitutional  laws  of  each  of 
th(^  two  countri(\s. 

.Vrti(d(^  <i.  ()nc(^  this  ]>rot<)col  is  concluded  an<l  sijj;!UHl  liostilitii^s 
shall  b(^  snspeiidedj  and  (o  that  elTect  in  tiu^  two  count  laes  ord(u\s  shall 
b(^  i^iviMi  by  (Ulhei-  ^ov(^]•nnK^nt  to  tlHM'ommanders  of  its  land  and  s(ni 
foi'cc^s  as  s]KMMlily  as  ])ossibh^ 

Doiu'  in  dii|)lical(^  at  \Vashinu1on,  rea<l  in  l^T-i^mdi  and  in  l^niilish 
by  th(^  un(hu'siL>n(Ml,  who  aftix  at  tlu^  foot  of  tln^  docuiuKuit  tluur  siufua- 
turf\s  and   seals,   Aui^ust  12,  ISDS. 

jui;es  (;AMr>()x, 

A\ILLIA]\[  U,  DAY. 
The  Presid(^nt  imnnnliately  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

By  the  President  of  tlu^  United  Statics  of  Anu^rica — A  Proclamat  ion. 

Whereas,  Py  a  ])rot(M'ol  concluded  ami  signed  August  12,  ISDS,  by 
William  P.  Day,  ScMi^^tary  (jf  State  of  the  Unit(>d  Stat(\s,  and  His  ]]x 
<'ellency  Juices  Cambon,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pl(uii])ot(U]tiary 
of  th(^  K(^i)ublic  of  r'ranc(^  at  Washington,  r(\s|)ectively  representing 
for  this  ])ur]K)S(^  tlu^  gov(U'nnnuit  of  tlu^  Ignited  Staf<^s  ami  the  goveni- 
m(ud  of  S])ain,  ilu^  UnitcHl  States  ami  S])ain  have  formally  agreed  upon 
the  t(u-ms  on  whifdi  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  peace  befyveen 
the  two  countri(\s  shall  Ix^  umlertaken;   and 

Wluu'eas,  It  is  in  said  ])rotocol  agreed  that  upon         pi?fstt>FXT 
its  coufdusion  and  signatnri^  hostilitii^s  between  the  nT^ivrriii  un«TfTT 
two  conntries  shall  bo  suspended,  and  that  notice  to     *!''^^^ 
that  effect  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each      *  '^^^  ^^  ti.ANL. 
government  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and  naval  forces: 

Now%  therefore,   T,   William    JfcKinh^y,   President   of   the    United 
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States,  dOj  in  aceordauce  with  tlie  stipulations  of  tlu?  protocol,  declare 
and  jn'oclaim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  do  hereby  coniniand  that  orders  be  immediately  <^"iven  through  the 
proper  channels  to  the  commanders  of  the  mililary  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  abstain  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  Ihis  procla- 
mation. 

In  Avitness  whereof  I  liaA  e  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  tlie  United  States  to  be  ailixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  nim^ty-eight,  and  of  tlu^ 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  liundred  and  twi^nly-ttiird. 

WILUIAM  McKINLl]Y, 

By  the  President: 

WILLIAM  K.  DAY, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President,  the 

blocluide  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  Avas  raised  jit  once,  and  preparations 

for  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  those  islands  began.     Four 

days  after  the  signature  of  the  protocol  the  President  appointed  as  i^A^ac- 

uation  commissiomn's  for  Cuba,  Major-Ceneral  James  F.  Wade,  llc^ar- 

Admiral  William  P.  Sampson  and  Major-General  MattheAV  C.  ]>utl(M'^ 

and   for  Puerto   Kico,  Major-General   John  IJ.   Brooke,   Bear-Admiral 

Winfleld   S.   Schley  and  Brigadier-General  William   W.   Gordon.     As 

commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  according  to 

the  stipulations  of  the  protocol,  President  McKinley  appointed  S(M'r(»- 

tary  of  State  William  B.  Day,  United  States  Senator  Cushnuin  K.  Davis 

of  Minnesota,  United  States  Senator  AVilliam  P.  Frye  of  Maine,  TTnit(Ml 

States  Senator  George  Gray  of  DelaAVare  and  WhitelaAv  Beid  of  New 

York,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Frances    Tlu^ 

KAMLS  OF  SPANIS     gp^^^ish  commissioners  appointed  to  iwiH^i    theui    in 
AND  AMERICAN         ^        .      .  ^  !.  ^        ^  . 

COMMISSIONERS.    ii('8<^>tmtions  Avere  Excmo.  Senor  Don  Eugenio  Monti^ro 

Bios,  Excmo.  Senor  Don  Buenaventura  de  Abarzuza, 
Excmo.  Senor  Don  Jose  de  Garnica,  Excmo.  Senor  Don  Wenceslao 
Bamirez  de  Villa  Urrutia  and  Excmo.  Senor  General  Bafael  Cerrero. 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  after  several  Aveeks  of  diplomatic 
controversy  betAA^een  the  Spanish  and  the  American  commissioners, 
the  treaty  Avas  finally  formulated  in  full  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  commissions,    Less  than  tAvo  months  later  it  Avas  ratifitcd 
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without  alteration  by  (lie  United  states  Senate.     The  treaty  in  full  is 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  (iueen  Regent 
of  Sixain,  in  the  name  of  her  august  son,  Don  Alfonso  XllI,  desiring  to 
end  the  state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  two  countries,  have  for 
that  i)uri)ose  aj)j)ointed  as  ph^nipotentiaries: 

The  J/r(^si(Uvnt  of  the  United  States,  William  II.  Day,  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  William  l\  Fi'y(^,  (Jeorge  Gray  and  Whitelavv  lleid,  citizens  of 
the  UnilcMl  States. 

And  Her  M;ij(\sly,  th(^(2ueen  Kegeniof  Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Montero 
KMos,  president  of  tlu^  S(Miale;  Don  J>uenavejdura  de  Abarzuza,  Sen- 
idor  of  the  kingdom  and  ex-minister  of  t  he  crown;  Doji  Jose  de  tiarnica, 
deputy  to  the  (N)i'(es  and  associate^  justice  of  the  Sui)reme  Court;  Don 
XN'enceshio  Hamin^z  de  \  iUa  Urrutia,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
])hMU])oten1iary  at  Drussi^ls,  and  Don  Ivafael  Cerrero,  general  of  division; 

Who,  having  ass(4ubled  in  l*aris  and  liaving  exchange<l  their  full 
])owers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  ])roper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  the  matters  before  them,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles: 

Artich^  1.  Si)ain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
iitk^  to  Cuba.  And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to 
be  occu])ied  by  the  United  States,  thc^  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such 
occupation  shall  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  tluit  may, 
undc^r  international  law,  result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupation,  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  pr()])erty. 

Article  2.  S])ain  cedt^s  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Puerto 
Ivico  and  other  islands  now  under  S])anish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  island  of  (Juam  in  the  Marianas,  or  Ladrones. 

Article  3.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known 
MS  the  ]Mnli])pine  islands,  and  com])reh(niding  the  islands  lyijig  within 
tlu^  following  linear  A  lim*  running  from  west  to  east  along  or  ncuir  the 
twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  through  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  channel  of  Dachi,  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighti^enth 
(llSth)  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  (127th)  degree  meridian 
of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  alonjr  the  one  rti^T^tmyr  xi^ifTrrc 
hundred  and  twenty-s(n  enth  (127th  degree  meridian  of  ''         ' 

longitude  east  of  Cireenwicli  to  the  parallel  of  four  t,ittt iT>T>TKr« 
d(\grees  and  forty-five  minutes  (1:15)  north  latitude,  ahiluiiinls. 
thence  along  the  parallel  of  four  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes  (1:15) 
north  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (119:35)  east  of 
Oroenwich,  thence  along  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (119:35)  east  of  Greenwich  to 
the  parallel  of  latitude  seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7:40)  north, 
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ihvnvi'  along  llie  parallel  of  lalitiide  seven  (U^grees  and  forty  niinuU  s 
(7:40)  nortli  (o  its  inlx^rHeetlon  Avilli  tlie  one  Imndred  and  sixteenth 
(IKJtli)  ilegree  nuM-idian  of  longitude  east  of  (irc^enwieh,  llienee  by  a 
direel  line  to  the  intd'seetion  of  Uu*  lentil  (lOtli)  degree  [jarallel  of  north 
latitude  with  llie  oni^  hundred  and  eight(»enth  (llSth)  d(\gre(^  nu'riilinu 
of  h)ngitude  east  of  (Jrei^nwieh,  and  Ihenee  ah>ng  Ihe  one^  Jiundi'iHl  an<i 
(eighteenth  (1  ISth)  d(\gree  nu^ridian  of  longitude  east  of  (Jreenwieli  to 
the  point  <^)f  beginning. 

The  l^nitiul  States  Aviil  pay  to  ^>i)ain  tliesuni  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lai\s  (iLMM^OOjOOO)  williin  three  months  after  tlu^  exehnnge  of  ihe  rati- 
liea lions  of  the  jUH^sent  Irc^a ty. 

Article  I.  The  rnited  States  will,  for  the  1(»rm  of  ten  years  fi'oin 
the  <lat(^  of  lh(»  exehange  of  tln^  ratilieations  of  the  ])r(»sent  treaty,  ad- 
mit Spanish  ships  ijnd  nnvrehamlisi^  to  the  ])orts  of  the  iVhilippine  islands 
on  tlu^  sjime  teivms  as  s!nj>s  and  nu^reliamlise  of  tlu^  lInit(Hl  States. 

Article  5.  Tlu^  l^nitcnl  States  will,  ui)on  IIh^  signaturi*  of  the  ])res- 
ent  treaty,  s(^nd  back  1o  S])ain,  at  its  own  cost,  tln^  Spanish  sohliers 
1ak(ui  as  ])risoners  of  war  on  llu^  ('a])ture  of  jManila  by  tin*  Am(^riean 
forc(*s.    The  arms  of  tlu^  soldiers  \n  (pu^stion  shall  b(^  r(^stored  to  them. 

Spain  will,  upon  tlu^  excliange  of  tlie  ratiheaiions  of  tlu^  p]'(^s(M]t 
treaty,  ]>roee<Ml  to  (^^aeuati^  tlu^  rhilippin(^s,  as  well  as  tlu^  island  of 
(Tuam,  on  terms  similar  to  those  agreiMl  u]M)n  by  iln^  commissioners  ap- 
])ointed  to  arrange  for  tin?  evacuation  of  l?U(^rto  Kico  an<l  otluM-  ishnnls 
in  the  Wv^t  Indies  uuib^r  the  ])rolo(*ol  of  August  12,  ISltS,  which  is  to 
continue  in  forc(^  till  its  ]U'ovisiens  ai'e  c(nn])le((dy  (^v(HMit(Ml.  Tln^  time 
Avithin  which  tlu^  evacuation  of  the  rhilippim^  islands  and  (luam  shall 
b(^  conr[)1(^led  sliall  be  ixxvd  by  tlietwo  govei'irnu^nts.  Stamls  of  (X)lors, 
unca]>tur(Ml  war  vessels,  small  arms,  guns  of  all  calibers,  with  their  car- 
riage's and  accessories,  ])o\\'der,  ammunition,  live  st(M*k  ami  mat(uia.ls 
and  supplies  of  all  Icimls,  bidonging  to  th<^  land  and  mival  forces  of 
Spain  in  tl)e  rhilii)pim's  and    (luam,  rc^nain  the  yu'ojx^'ty   of   Spain. 

Pi^OPFirrv         riecx'S  of  liea\y  ordnance,  (exclusive  of  fiehl  artilh^'v, 

rri>4ViiT-i?T?T>T^u  T>v  ^^^  ^^'^'  f oT't  1  (1  ca t i o]i s  aud  coast  defensi^s,  shall  rcunaiu 

fvuv  rirnviTv       ^^^  tluM]'  cui])! a c(  lu (^uts  for  t hc  t(^rm  of  srx  months,  to 

IRh  IKl^^AlY.      ^^^  reckoned  from  the  ex(dmnge  of  ratifications  of  tli*^ 

ti'(nity;    ami  the  TTnit(Ml  States  may,  in   tln^  meantinn^,  purchase  sm'h 

imvterial  from  S])ain,  if  a  satisfaiiory  agr(Mun(^nt  betw^ecai  the  two  gov- 

ernuKvntson  the  subject  sliall  be  reached. 

Article  t>.  Spain  will,  upon  the  signature^  of  the  pres(Mit  treaty, 
release  all  prisoners  of  war  and  all  persons  detaincMl  or  imprisoned  fnr 
l)olitical  offenses,  in  connection  Avith  tlu^  insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  Avar  Avith  the  United  States. 

liecaprocally,  the  United  States  AAill  release  all  persons  made  pris- 
oners of  Avar  by  the  American  forces  and  Avill  undertake  to  obtain  tltc 
release  of  all  S|)anish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  ruha 
and  the  Philippines. 
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The  i»()veninieiil  of  Hk^  Tnilc d  Siiites  will,  at  its  nwii  cosi,  i-iMiirn 
to  S])aiii,  iiiid  (lu^  i^ovca-iiiniMil  of  Spain  will,  at  its  own  cost,  ntnrn  l(i 
the  liJiiled  States,  Cuba,  J'ueito  Hieo  and  th(.*  I'hilippiiKNs,  aci-nrdini;  u, 
th(^  situation  of  th(4r  resp(H'tiv(»  lionu'S,  prisoners  i-eh^ascMl  or  eauscHl  to 
b(^  nvh^ased  by  thc^n,  res[)eet  iv(^ly,  uinh^r  tliis  artieh\ 

Ai'tich^  7.  The  lInit(M!  States  and  S})ain  mutually  r(din(|uisli  all 
claims  for  indcnnnity,  national  and  individual,  oC  every  kind,  oL'  eilhei' 
oovernmeiit,  or  of  its  citizens  or  sui^jiMts,  a«^ainst  the  other  «4<)vernnu^nl 
that  may  liave  aris(^n  since  Uu^  be^i^innini;  of  tlu^  lal(^  insui-rcH-tion  in 
Cuba  and  ])rior  to  tl)e  (\\cliani;<^  of  ratilications  of  the  piu^sent  treaty, 
includin*^'  all  claims  for  imlemnity  for  tlu^  cost  of  tlu^  war.  The  I'nited 
Stat(^s  Avill  adjudicate  and  s(dth^  tlu^  claims  of  its  citizens  iji;ainst  Spain 
relinquishcHi  in  Ihis  ai'tic](». 

Article  8.  In  coni'oi'mity  Avith  t]u'  ])]'ovisions  of  Articles  1,  2  and  A 
of  this  treaty,  Spain  r(^lin(iuish{\s  in  Cuba,  and  cedes  in  INu^rlo  I^ico 
and  other  islands  in  Ihe  \Vest  Imlies,  in  the  island  of  (euam  and  in  the 
JMiili])])ine  archijudaiuo,  all  tlu^  bnildini;s,  wharv(\s,  barra(ks,  foi'is, 
sti'uctnr(\s,  ])ublic  highways  ami  otln^r  imnn)vabl(^  ])i'o])e]iy  v/lilcli,  in 
comformity  with  law,  Ixdon*;'  to  tln^  ])ublic  domain  and  as  su(  h  b(don<^ 
to  th(»  crown  of  Spain. 

Ami  it  is  herc^iy  declared  tliat   tlu^  relinquislumqit  or  c(nssion,  as 
lh(^  cas(^  may  be,  to  which  tin^  ]>r(H'(Mlini;-  parai;ra])h  risers,  cannot  in  anv 
respect   im]>air  tlu^  ])roi)(^rtv  oi'  rij^lits  which  bv   biw         x.iyi^rn.rMA^ 
helono-  to   tlu^  ])eac(dul  i)ossessH)n  ot   i)i'0])(n'tv  of  all     ..^wi.it./i,   .x,^ 
kinds,  ot  provinces,  mmuci])a]i1  u\s,  ])ub]ic  oi'  ])rivate     rivie  lunui^ 
cstablishimuiis,  ecch^siast  ical   or  civic  bodi(»s  or  any      ^A\it  J50i  ILS. 
otluvr  associations  hayini;  l(\i;al  ca])acity  to  ac(|uir(^  ami  ])oss(^ss  prop- 
erty in  th(^  aforesaid  tei'ritories  rc^nounced  oi-  c(^](m1,  or  of  ])rlvate  in- 
dividuals, of  whatsoeviu*  nationality  such  imlividuals  may  b(^ 

The  aforesaid  T'elin(|uishm(Mit  oi'  c(\ssion,  as  Hie  cas(^  n^^^y  Ix^,  in- 
cbidc^s  all  documenls  (\\clusJV(dy  iMd'eirino-  to  iln^  sov(?3MM^nty  rc^- 
lin(]uished  or  ced(Ml  tlmt  may  exist  in  tln^  arclnves  of  thc^  ])eninsul:i. 
Where  any  do<'ument  in  such  archives  only  in  ])[\vi  r(dat(ss  to  said 
sovereii^nty  a  co])y  of  such  ])a]'t  Avill  b(^  furnisluHl  wluun^vc^r  it  shall  Ix^ 
re(][uested.  Like  ruh'S  shall  i>e  re(a])roca]ly  observed  in  favor  of  Si>ain  in 
respect  of  docuimuUs  in  the  archivcss  of  tln^  islands  abo^'(^  referr^Ml  to. 

In  the  aforesaid  ndinquishment  or  cession,  as  tlu^  case  may  be,  are 
also  inclnded  such  I'i^lits  as  the  crown  of  Sjiain  and  its  authoriti(*s 
possess  in  respe(T  of  tlie  ofticial  archiv(\s  and  rcM'ords,  executive  as  well 
as  judicial,  in  the  islands  above  ref(^rr<Ml  to,  which  relate  to  said  islands 
or  the  riohis  and  projK^My  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  archiv(*s  and 
r(MH)rds  shall  be  car(^fully  ])reserved  and  private  jKn^sons  shall  without 
distin(*tion  have  the  right  to  require,  in  accordance  with  law,  autlnuiti- 
<'Jited  copies  of  the  contrac^ts,  wills  and  other  instruments  forming  part 
of  notarial  |)rotocols  or  files,  or  which  may  be  contained  in  the  executive^ 
^>r  judicial  ar(diives,  be  tln^  latt(^r  in  Spain  or  in  the  islands  aforesaid. 
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Article  9.  Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  peninsula,  residing  in 
the  territory  oa  er  which  Spain  by  the  prc^sent  treaty  reliniiuishes  or  cede.^ 
her  sovereignly,  may  remain  in  suchti^rritory  or  may  remove  therefroni, 
retaining  in  either  event  all  tlieir  riglits  of  property,  including  the  riglu 
to  sell  or  (Us})ose  of  such  property  or  of  its  proceeds,  and  they  shall  also 
have  theriglit  to  carry  on  tlieir  industry,  commerce  and  i)rot'(^ssions,  b(^ 
ing  subject  in  ri^sj^ect  tlu^eof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to  otlu^r 
foreigners.  In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  tlu^y  may  presc^rve 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  nuiking,  before  a  court  of  rec- 
ord, within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratitications  of  this 
treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve  such  allegiance;  in 
default  of  which  declaration  they  shall  be  held  to  have  rc^nounced  it 
and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  may 
reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  politi(^al  status  of  tlu^  native  inhabitants  of  tiu^ 
territories  herein  (^^led  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  th(* 
congress. 

Article  10.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which  Si)ain 
relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  secured  in  the  free  exer(^is(^ 
of  their  religion. 

Article  11.  The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  territories  over  which 
Spain  by  this  treaty  cedes  or  r(din(]uish(\s  her  sovereignty  shall  be  sub- 
ject, in  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  tlu^  country  wherein  they  reside,  pursuant  to  the  ordinary  laws  gov- 
erning the  same,  and  th(\v  shall  liave  the  right  to  appear  befor(^  siuOi 
courts  and  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  citizens  of  the  country  to  which 
the  courts  belong. 

r^TVTT    wvTTri^TrAT  Artlcle  12.     JudlcIal  proceedings  pending  at  the 

4ATr.  TTTT^rr^TiT      time  of  the  exchange  of  ratiu(\Ttions  of  this  treaty  in 

^..  the  territories  over  Avhich  Spam  ndmquishes  or  cedes 

^"        her    sovereignty    shall    be   determined   according   to 

the  following  rules: 

1.  Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  indi- 
viduals or  in  criminal  matters  before  tlie  date  mentioncMl  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  no  recourse  or  right  of  review  und(^r  the  Spanish 
law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final  and  shall  be  execut(Ml  in  due  form  by 
competent  authorities  in  the  territory  within  which  such  judgments 
should  be  carried  out. 

2.  Civil  suits  between  private  individuals  wliich  may  on  the  date 
mentioned  be  undetermined  shall  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  bc^fore  the 
court  in  wliich  they  may  then  be  pending,  or  in  the  court  that  may  be 
substituted  therefor. 

3.  Criminal  actions  pending  on  the  date  mentioned  before  the  su- 
preme court  of  Spain  against  (*itiz(^ns  of  the  territory  which  by  this 
treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall  continue  under  its  jurisdiction  until 
final  judgment;  but  such  judgment  having  been  rendered,  the  execution 
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lliereof  shall  be  (oiiiiiiittcMl  to  IIk^  coiiipeteut  authority  of  the  place  in 
which  th(^  case  arose. 

Article  VX  TIh^  rights  of  j)r()j)eity  siM-iired  by  co])yrij»lits  and  pat- 
ents ac(iuir(Hl  by  S])aniar(ls  in  thc^  Island  of  Cuba  and  Tuerto  lUco,  the 
IMiilippines  and  o1h(^r  ciMled  tx^'ritoriin-;  at  the  tinu^  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  trc^aty  shall  continue  to  be  respected.  Spanish 
scicMititic,  literary  and  artistic  works  not  subversive  to  public  order  in 
th(^  territori(\s  in  (juestion  shall  conlinue  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
such  territories  for  the  i)eriod  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  the  raiitications  of  this  treaty. 

Article  14.  Hpain  Avill  have  the  power  to  establish  consular  offices 
in  the  ])oi1s  and  ])laces  of  the  territories  the  sovereignty  over  w  hich  has 
be(^n  (^itlu^r  r(din(|uish(Ml  or  ceded  by  the  i)res(^nt  treaty. 

Article  15.  The  government  of  each  country  will,  for  the  term 
of  Um  jiKWH,  accord  to  the  uuM-chant  vessels  of  tlu^  other  country  the 
same  trc^atment  in  r(^s])(H-t  of  all  port  charges,  including  entrance  and 
clearance  dm^s,  light  dues  and  tonnage  duties  as  it  accords  to  its  own 
UK^rchant  vesscvls  not  engaginl  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

This  article^  ma}^  at  any  time  be  terminated  on  six  months'  notice 
given  by  (Mther  governnuuit  to  the  other. 

Article  1(>.     It  is  understood  that  any  obligations        ti?ahf 
assumed  in  this  tri^atv  by  the  United  States  Avith  re-       ,i;iMV«r^^^^ 
spect  to  (^uba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  its  occupancy     ^ . „VtVt  .^^^^^ 
thereof,  but  it  will,  upon  the  termination  of  such  oc-     ^i^^ULAllONS. 
( upancy,  advise  any  government  established  in  the  island  to  assume  the 
same  obligations. 

Article  17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  Staters,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
tlnu'cof,  and  by  Iler  Majesty  the  (iueen  of  Spain,  and  the  ratification 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  from  the  date 
ther(M)f,  or  earlier,  if  possible. 

Tn  faith  wh(^r(H)f,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty  and  have  lu^'eunto  atlixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  duplicat(^  at  l^aris,  the  lOth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetv-eight. 

WILLIAM  R.  DAY. 

CUSIIMAN  K.  DAVIS. 

WILLIAM  P.  FRYE. 

GEOliGE  GRAY. 

WniTELAW  REID. 

EUGENIO  MONTERO  RIGS. 

B.  DE  ABARZUZA. 

J.  DE  G ARNICA. 

W.  R.  DE  VILLA  URRUTIA. 

RAFAEL  CERRERO. 
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In  tli(»  annual  ni(\ssa<;e  of  IJresideut  MeKiulej,  submitted  to  Con- 
i^ress  at  llio  o[)(unni>-  of  Iho  session  in  December,  1898,  he  re(*apitubites 
the  losses  to  Ameriean  arms  dnring  the  war.  The  total  casualties  of  tlu^ 
army  was  as  follows:  Onieers  killed,  2:?;  enlisted  men  killed,  257;  total, 
280.  Olliec^rs  \voun<led,  li:>;  enlisted  men  wounded,  1,464;  total,  1,577. 
Of  tlie  navy:  Kilhul,  17;  wounded,  (u  ;  died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  1; 
invalided  from  service,  (>;  total,  1)1.  In  the  entire  campaign  by  land 
and  sea,  we  did  not  lose  a  gun,  or  a  ilag,  or  a  transport,  or  a  ship  except 
the  Merrimac,  sunk  by  onr  own  choice  and  by  onr  own  men;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac,  not  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  was 
taken  pilsoner. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  casualties  makes  no  mention  of  deaths 
resulting  from  sickness  in  the  army,  a  matter  on  which  the  statistics 
never  can  be  compUUe  nntil  ample  time  has  elapsed  to  trace  the  health 
conditions  of  the  men  who  have  come  home  from  the  war.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  say  here  only  that  the  d(^aihs  in  Cuba  from  typhoid,  yellow  fever 
and  malarial  fevers  reacluMl  a  very  large  number*  in  the  army,  and  that 
in  Puerto  Rico  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  claimed  many  victims. 
Hundreds  of  others  underwent  illness  which  did  not 

^^;^^l!!.»lv^^  ^i^<l  5ii  "^^^^^  l>^i^  1^'f^  ^1»(^  ^^^  weakencHl  in  constitu- 

SUFFEIMNG  OF 

THE  ARMY.         ^^^^^-    '^'^^^^  pre])arations  made  by  the  War  Department 

authorities  for  medical  and  surgical   attendance  in 

the  hospitals  and  for  feeding  the  army  were  so  shockingly  inadequate 

and  inefficient  that  the  country  justly  holds  that  service  to  blame  for 

the  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  and  superfluous  sufl'ering. 

Early  in  the  fall  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  response  to  the  national  clamor  that  an  investigation  be 
made  as  to  the  management  of  the  war.  There  was  a  universal  feeling 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  culpable  nusmanagement  of  many  es- 
sentials sliould  be  fixed,  and  the  guilty  punislied.  The  commission 
traveled  all  about  the  country,  holding  sessions  and  hearing  testimony. 
For  some  reason  it  failed  to  establish  itself  very  firmly  in  the  public 
confidence,  and  tlie  feeling  existed  that  a  congressional  investigation 
would  be  required  before  satisfactory  judgment  w^ould  be  pronounced 
on  General  Shafter's  management  of  the  Santiago  campaign.  The 
l^residential  commission  left  an  impression  wherever  it  traveled  that 
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it  was  made  up  of  altoi'iKns  for  i\w  defense  instead  of  lliose  taking  a 
judicial  position  and  seeldng  for  the  truth,  let  it  blame  whom  it  niigliL 

Wlien  finally  the  eoin mission  made  its  rei)ort,  it  was  found  that 
mild  rebukes  were  distributed  right  and  left  with  considerable  freedom, 
but  that  the  blame  was  not  centercMl  in  such  a  way  that  any  punishment 
eould  be  visited  upon  the  guilty,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  popular 
judgment  did  not  agree  with  the  comnussioners  as  to  the  culpability' 
for  the  unnecessary  suffering  (hat  had  been  undergone  by  our  army 
and  that  the  opinions  of  most  people  were  very  well  defined. 

As  the  end  of  the  year  drew  nigh  and  the  time  of  transfer  from 
Ppanisli  to  American  rule  in  Cuba  approached,  conditions  in  Havana 
became  more  and  more  unsettled.     Several  American  men-of-war  were 
ordered  to  the  city  in  order  tliat  their  marines  and  jack-tars  would  be 
on  hand  to  preserve  peace  in  the  ev(  nt  of  an  eruption  between  the  de- 
parting Spanish  soldiers  and  the  exultant  Cubans.    Finally,  however, 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  ISDl),  the  Spanish  yoke 
was  lifted  from  Cuba  and  the  Americans  assumed  full    ^^'"^fij.^^"  y^J^^ 
control.    Havana  was  the  scene  of  the  most  significant      {^\}\\x  ENDED. 
events  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.    In  the  thunder 
of  a  hundred  guns  the  red  and  gcdd  standard  of  S])ain  dropped  from  the 
flagstaff  at  noon  and  Captain-Cuuieral  Cast(dlanos,  the  last  viceroy  of 
Cuba,  surrendered  the  island  and  all  it  contained  to  General  Wade  and 
(xcneral  Rutler  of  the  American  evacuation   commission.     Cuba  was 
freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CUBAN  WAR. 

Value  of  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  War—A  Soldier^s  Diary  of  the  Campaign 
Before  Santiago— Disembarkation  at  Baiquiri— Rainy  Weather  in  Camp — A  Day 
of  Awful  Fighting— The  Surrender  of  the  Spanish— A  Guard  in  the  Yellow 
Fever  Camp— Arrival  of  American  Troops  at  Havana— In  Camp  Near  the 
Cuban  Metropolis— Christmas  Festivities—A  Journey  from  Havana  to 
Cienfuegos. 

AS  A  preliminary  to  a  series  of  personal  impressions  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign, it  is  necessary  to  say  that  one  thing  must  be  remembered 
always  in  reading  such  wherever  they  are  printed.  Though  invariably 
interesting,  they  are  not  ahvays  accurate.  This  comes  from  no  fault  of 
the  men  who  tell  the  stories,  but  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  condi- 
tions. The  soldier  serving  Avhere  his  regiment  is  stationed,  or  the  sailor 
on  a  single  ship,  has  but  a  limited  point  of  view.  What  he  tells  of  tin/ 
progress  of  a  battle  may  be  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  it  applies  to  an 
incident  passing  under  his  own  notice,  bnt  utterly  misleading  in  rela- 
tion to  a  general  engagement.     Ilis  perspective  is  at  fault. 

Again  the  same  man's  judgment  on  personal  characteristics  of 
natives,  or  their  manners  of  life  and  their  merits  as  soldiers,  may  be 
based  on  exceedingly  limited  opportunity  for  observation.  These  facts 
do  not  impair  the  entertaining  interest  of  such  recollections,  but  th(\y 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  one  is  seeking  for  definite  sources  of  in- 
formation  on  actual  conditions  in  foreign  lands. 

The  selection  of  personal  reminiscences  which  follows  has  beei) 
made  from  letters  and  newspaper  intc^rviews  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  service  afloat  and  ashore  in  the  Cuban  campaign  as  judged  by  the 
men  who  did  the  work  of  destroying  Spanish  power  in  the  island. 
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They  were  brave  men,  liglilin<^  for  tlieir  eounlry,  doinj^  whatever  duty 

came  to  hand  and  nmkiug  a  name  for  the  United  States  sneli  as  it  had 

not  before  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world.     All 

honor  to  the  nu^n  of  the  army  and  navy.     One  of  the    ^^J;^"^^^^^ 

most  interesting  personal  accounts  of  service  in  the       yyy^^  FIGHT. 

campaign    before   Santiago    is    that   taken   from    an 

officer's  diary  and  extending  from  the  day  of  disembarkation  at  Baiquiri 

to  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces.     It  is  so  characteristic  of  the 

service  that  many  men  saw  that  I  give  it  in  full  herewith. 

"June  24 — I5egan  disembarking  the  regiment  at  Bai(piiri,  Cuba, 
early  this  morning,  and  before  noon  the  entire  command  was  on  shore. 
We  brought  our  shelter  tents  and  three  days'  rations,  and  to-night  we 
are  bivouacked  along  the  road  leading  eastward  to  Siboney.  To  have 
escaped  alive  from  that  transport  seems  to  me  like  a  release  from 
prison.  The  day's  kibor  of  bringing  off  the  men  in  small  boats  has  been 
immense,  and  I  am  nearly  exhausted.  Still  I  am  delighted  to  set  foot 
again  on  land.  To  have  been  cooped  up  for  two  weeks  on  a  transport 
in  this  climate  is  nothing  less  than  torture.  If  we  had  been  able  to 
sleep  in  our  staterooms  we  might  not  have  had  so  great  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  they  were  mostly  below  decks,  and  we  were  lucky  to  find 
a  dry  place  on  the  hard  upper  deck  where  we  could  lie  down  in  our 
blankets.     The  men  have  had  to  sleep  in  bunks  three  tiers  deep. 

"June  25 — Marched  with  the  regiment  to  Siboney,  a  hard  tramp, 
over  a  rough  road.  We  are  encamped  tonight  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
above  the  town.  It  is  a  filthy  spot;  but  the  water  is  good.  Siboney  is 
only  a  group  of  single-story  frame  houses,  but  it  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Juragua  railroad,  that  brings  ore  from  Juragua,  five  miles  in  the  in- 
terior. There  is  a  roundhouse  and  one  or  two  machine  shops  and  lumber 
mills.  I  hear  that  Wheeler's  division  has  had  a  lively  skirmish  up  the 
road  and  drove  the  enemy  back. 

"June  26— Marched  twelve  miles,  over  a  bad  trail  from  Siboney. 
Suffered  intensely  from  the  heat.  Regiment  halted  repeatedly,  but  ar- 
rived here  in  bad  condition.  Rations  low  and  no  more  in  sight.  Have 
eaten  the  last  of  my  bacon  and  had  to  borrow  a  hardtack  from  the  ser 
geant.  Regret  I  was  not  with  Wheeler.  Rough  riders  seem  to  have  been 
hard  hit.    Poor  Capron!    Too  bad  he  fell  so  soon. 
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"June  28— Two  ih\\^  oiicaniped  in  lliis  places  All  last;  iiiglil  was 
on  outpost  (Inty,  and  approacluHl  vcny  near  to  enemy's  ontposts  on  tlu^ 
range  of  high  hills  running  paralkd  to  tlie  valley  tlirough  whieli  we  are 
marching.  Came  back  soaked  to  the  skin;  but  I  Avas  able  to  take  nom^ 
of  my  baggage  olT  tlie  transport,  and  will  liav(^  to  wear  these  Avet  cloni(\s 
until  they  are  dry.    It  was  a  hard  night's  duty.    Aft(M' 

Tiri^  TVT  .  slatn)ning  two  and  three  men  together  at  intervals  m 

>VET  CAMP.  ^'^^'  manner  of  Cossack  pickets  I  had  to  visit  them  from 
time  to  time.  Could  not  get  through  the  brush  witle 
out  a  great  noisc^,  exce])t  by  crawling,  and  my  h^gs  and  face  and  hands 
1 0-day  are  raw  with  scratches.  Tliicket  almost  impenetrable  in  the  day- 
time. Kepeatedly  caught  glimpses  of  enemy,  but  did  not  rouse  them; 
only  observed  th(4r  movements. 

"June  29 — Soaked  again.  Camp  is  like  a  mud-puddle.  Some  of  the 
men  have  built  cots  out  of  bamboo  poles  to  keep  them  off  the  wet  ground. 
I  awoke  this  morning  to  find  myself  surrounded  l)y  v/ater,  my  blanket 
wet  and  not  a  dry  spot  in  sight.  This  afternoon  the  sun  shone  for  a 
few  minutes;  but  the  rising  A^npor  made  us  only  more  wretched.  Got  a 
ration  of  white  beans  to-day,  and  had  one  good  meak  ^Don't  eat  man- 
goes, either  I'aw  or  stewed,'  is  the  advice  of  a  man  avIio  has  experi- 
mented and  feels  the  consequences. 

"June  30 — There's  trouble  ahead  to-morrow.  Broke  camp  suddenly 
this  afternoon,  and  have  been  marcliing  forward  along  the  main  trail 
leading  to  Santiago  ever  since,  and  it's  midnight  now.  Am  told  that 
the  enemy's  outposts  are  only  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  at  El 
Poso,  though  I  believe  they  will  not  make  a  stand  there,  and  we  shall 
easil.y  drive  them  into  the  city.  A  nn)r(^  difficult  march  1  have  never 
heard  of.  We  were  told  to  come  along  the  main  trail,  and  ever  since 
we  started  we  have  been  jammed  first  on  one  flank  and  then  on  the  other 
by  regiments  pushing  into  the  trail  and  trying  to  advance  at  the  same 
time.  Road  muddy  and  confusion  frightful.  Snatched  a  few  minutes 
to  write  this,  because  can't  tell  what  may  happen  to-morrow.  We  rest 
here,  getting  Avhat  sleep  we  can  on  the  bare  ground,  for  two  hours.  At 
3  o'clock  we  take  up  our  advance,  expecting  to  engage  the  enemy  at  day- 
break. 

"July  1 — A   dav  of  awful  fighting.     T  write  this  while  T  watcli  a 
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detail  of  men  tJirow  iii)  iu(r(Mulnii(Mits  on  tlie  hill  we  took  this  aft(M*- 
noon,  though  we  are  more  than  decimated.  I  am  the  only  commissioned 
oI'Ih  (^r  left  in  my  company — think  of  it;  but  three  w^ecdvs  away  from  tln^ 
roint,  and  I  have  a  com])finy!  Occasional  shots  come  from  enemy's 
lines.  I  can  just  make  them  ont  in  the  moonlifj^ht — a  thin,  yellow  line* 
along-  a  low  ridgx^  Ix^tween  ns  and  tlie  outskirts  of  Santiago.  We  have 
been  victorious,  but  at  a  frightful  cost;  and  after 
marching  since  early  nH)rning,  lying  for  two  hours  in  '     '       '' 

a  cHH^k  up  to  our  waists  and  charging  at  double  time        ^^^^  AFTER. 
up  this  liill  we  liave  nothing  to  eat.    General  Kent  has 

just    sent  over  to  boi*row  two  lmrdta(*ks  of  Captain  .      Regally 

1  don't  see  how  we  arelo  get  rations  up  here.    The  road  as  far  back  as 
1  have  seen  it  is  kn(M'-d(H^p  with  mud. 

"July  3 — All  right  again,  though  it  was  near  enough.  Early  Sat- 
urday morning  I  Avas  standing  behind  the  trenclies  when  a  shot  passcMJ 
across  the  small  of  my  back.  It  grazed  my  backbone  and  knocked  mv 
down.  I  was  taken  back  to  the  hospital,  but  only  a  very  little  treatment 
was  necessary.  I  rested  yesterday  and  Avalkcnl  back  to  rejoin  command 
this  afternoon.  I  am  becoming  horribly  tired  and  fei^l  w(^ak,  but  otlu^r- 
wise  I  am  Avell.  Kations  ai'c^  still  short.  I  undcvrstand  sharpshoot(»rs 
are  keeping  back  our  pack-train.  Cervera's  fleet  left  the  harbor  yester- 
day, and,  I  understand,  it  was  smashed.  The  enemy  attacked  the  lines 
to  the  right  of  us  last  night,  but  only  two  men  were  hit. 

"July  4 — There  is  some  ])r()s])ect  of  sleej)  to-night,  for  the  tirst  tinu^ 
since  Friday,  when  we  took  this  hill.  To-day  Shatter  sent  in  a  demiind 
for  the  surrender  of  the  city  und(*]'  a  tlag  of  truce  and  the  answ^er  will 
be  made  to-morrow.  Got  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  some  tobacco  from  the 
commissary  to-day.  We  are  all  still  on  short  rations  of  bacon,  hard- 
tack and  coffee,    tlaven't  seen  sugar*  for  a  Aveek. 

"July  5 — Went  doAvn  to  head(]uarters,  Avhich  is  located  near  wluM'e 
we  camped  a  Aveek  ago,  and  brought  u]i  sonu^  rations.  Enemy's  shar])- 
shooters  pay  no  IhhmI  to  truce  or  the  red  cross.  As  I  crossed  a  crindc 
saw  one  of  them  in  our  uniform  lying  on  branch  of  trc^e  over  road.  lie 
was  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  soldiers  Avho  Avere  tilling  tlieir  canteens  and 
didn't  see  me.  I  picked  him  off  with  my  revolver.  Was  shot  at  several 
times  on  the  way  back.    Noav  the  safest  p]a(*(^  is  on  the  firing  line. 
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"l/KMit(>naiit —  of  the  Ninth  t(^lls  me  our  shurpsliooters  liave 

not  been  idle.  He  says  one  of  his  sert^eants  picked  tlie  Spanish  Genc^ral 
Linarc^s  off  a  wliite  horse  yesterday  at  1,200  yards. 

^Muly  () — Toral,  the  Spanish  general  who  succeeded  Linares,  seems 
to  wjint  tight.  Tliey  say  his  answer  to  Sliafter  was  a  sharp  refusal  to 
surrendc^r,  and  a  reminder  that  the  fev(»r  and  climate  might  soon  wx^aken 
us.  There  has  not  been  much  sickness  thus  far,  and  yet  after  what 
we  have  bei^i  through  since  landing  in  Cuba  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  hjok  as  if  a  v(^ry  littk^  more  wouhl  hiy  them  out. 

^^July  7 — The  rain  has  found  us  again.  Trenches  are  full  of  water, 
but  we  have  to  stay  in  them,  tliough  we  are  soaked  to  the  skin.  The 
army  poncho  is  a  fraud.  A  good  shower  wets  it  through  witliin  iifteen 
minutes.  Last  night  the  worst  electrical  storm  I  ever  witnessed  strm*k 
us.  Lightning  played  about  the  summit  of  the  hill  here  for  hours.  It 
was  Averse  than  being  undc^r  lire.  In  fact,  my  sensations  under  lire 
amount  to  nothing,  except  when  a  batterj^  is  around.  I  can't  help  dodg- 
ing every  time  a  field  piece  is  dischai'ged. 

"July  8 — Still  it  rains.    I  haven't  had  a  change^  of  underclothing  for 

two  weeks,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  getting  these  I  have  on  washed. 

The  sun  sliines  only  a  half-hour  in  the  morning,  and 

DULNCHFJ)  I5Y      j  j^r^y^  nothinj>'  to  wear  while  these  are  drving.    We  are 

THE  DOWNPOUR  .  .  ,       .  ^         ,  .        '  .     , 

OF  RAIN.  getting  rations  sloAvly  now.    But  this  truce  is  becom- 

ing tiresome.  I  hear  the  enemy  off(*rs  to  evacuate  if 
they  can  march  out  Avith  their  arms  and  the  honors  of  Avar.  The  Avlioh.^ 
army  raves  at  the  pro])osal,  but  it  has  been  referred  to  Washington. 

"eTuly  9 — Still  it  rains.  Had  a  toucli  of  malaria  last  night,  but  Avas 
given  some  quinine  and  feel  better.  I  believe  the  truce  will  end  to- 
morroAv. 

"July  10 — Bombardment  of  Santiago  began  at  4:30  tliis  afternoon. 
Enemy  replied  at  first  with  spirit,  but  several  of  their  batteries  were 
soon  silenced.  Two  modern  guns  to  the  right  of  us  caused  no  end  of 
trouble  until  our  guns  found  tlie  range.  We  shortly  shut  them  up. 
Enemy's  rifle  fire  was  also  heavy.  But  it  Avas  cloudy  Avhen  the  firing 
began,  and  shortly  darkness  came  on  and  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting. 
The  enemy  is  quiet,  but  a  movement  at  any  time  would  not  surprise  me. 
I  Avill  get  no  sleep  to-night,  for  I  am  on  guard. 
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"July  11 — The  (Miciny  is  (4tlier  (li.slieiirteiied  or  is  lying  low  for 
another  assault.  Tlu^y  have  searc(^]y  replied  to-day  to  onr  artillery 
lire.  It  is  really  too  bad  we  have  not  brought  up  the  rest  of  General 
Kandolph's  light  artillery  and  tlie  siege  guns.  It  will  cost  many  lives 
to  get  the  Spanish  out  of  their  intreiichmeuts,  and  theu  to  compel  them 
to  surrender  in  tlu^  city.  I  have  seen  from  our  hill  the  barricades  tlu^y 
have  ma(l(^  at  the  In^ads  of  the  streets,  and  the  stone  houses  of  Santiago 
can  all  be  conv(M'i(Hl  inio  forts  or  block-houses. 

^^Prais(^  the  Lord,  I  got  a  can  of  soup  to-day,  and  Lieul(>nant — 

gave  UK?  a  j)air  of  dry  socks.    It  has  been  a  lucky  day. 

^Muly  12 — Th(\y  say  tlie  enemy  is  giving  in.  1  thirds  lu^  will  sur- 
rendcrr.  Saw  (Jeneral  Alihvs  to-day.  Mis  tine  appearame  ciunvred  us  up 
immensely. 

'Muly  1*>--  Toral  has  given  it  up.  I  undc^rstand  it  is  all  S(^t(led, 
except  to  decide  u])on  tlie  maniu^r  of  evacuating  the  city.  I  never  heard 
a  more  welcome  i)iec(^  oT  news.  The  truth  is,  I  was  afraid  Toral  might 
be  right,  and  tlie  U'wv  would  g(^t  us  here.  Several  of  my  men  have  gom^ 
to  th(^  rear  with  malaria,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  yellow-fever  camp 
at  Siboney.  Tlu^  constant  labor  and  lack  of  sleep  and  food  begins  to 
tell  on  me.    That  malaria  comes  back  occasionally.    I  am  afraid  of  it." 

The  reader  may  take  an  interest  in  the  knowledge  that  the  owner 
of  the  diary  was  taken  down  with  malarial  fever,  but  recovered  and 
came  north  Avith  liis  regiment. 

Acting  Sergeant  Anthony  Link  of  the  First  Illinois  Infantry  tells 
a  peculiai'ly  dranml  ic  tale  of  the  scnuies  he  witnessed  in  cam]>,  in  the  lios- 
])itals  and  on  the  transport  which  brought  him  north.  His  story  follows 
herewith: 

^^Tlu*  First  Illinois  entered  the  trenches  encircling  Santiago  July 

10.    For  seA  en  days  we  lay  in  the  mud  and  water  knee  deep.    Our  food 

was   bad.     For  dinner  a  piece  of  bacon  would   be 

thrown  to  each  man,  and  what  little  coffee  was  at     "i,^^.^!^^:^!!'^^ 

^         .    ^  BEFORE  THE 

hand  we  crushed  with  our  bayonets.     At  night  we    sp^^isH  LINES. 

could  craAvl  out  of  the  pits  and  obtain  a  reprieve  from 

our  laborious  position,  as  the  enemy  could  not  see  to  pick  us  off.    Our 

hardtack  wasn't  always  of  the  best  and  in  a  short  time  our  fellows  were 

in  an  enfeebled  condition. 
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''At  ihi'  ciul  of  (!u*  lourdi  day  niiictciii  iiicii  fi'onr  each  conipaiiy 
of  our  r(\i;iiiioiit  wvw  chostMi  to  foi'in  ;i  (IclaclinK^ii  lo  j^uard  tlio  ycdlow- 
iVvor  pisstliousc,  thirlooii  miles  to  tiio  roar,  lu^ar  Siboiu^).  .Many  of  (lie 
iioii-comiHissioiKHl  oilicMrs  nvfusinl  point  blank  lo  <;(>,  foarini;  tho  U'xvr 
worse  tijan  Sj)anisli  bulhds.  1  was  llnqi  dotailod  as  aclini;  s(»i\u;'(*an< . 
With  lUS  boys  from  tlio  First  and  four  connnissionod  onicors  wo  took 
oliargc^  of  tho  p(\stli()us(\  As  tlu*  trains  rolhMl  in  wo  would  taki^  tlir 
ftnor  i)ati(Mils  on  our  sliouldors  and  rariy  them  into  tho  oamp.  Doat  lis 
wvro  so  fro<iU(^nt  that  Wi'  always  du*^  so^•(^n  i^ravos  in  ad^anr(^  Far  a 
W(Hdv  our  dotachnu^nt  i^ot  alonj;  all  right.  Then  S(^\'(4it(HUi  W(^re  taken 
down  in  oiu^  <k^"j  tiftiMUi  tlu^  n(\\t,  twenty-live  the  next,  and  soon  in  tlnd; 
proportion  till  tlu^  eommissioned  ol1ie(U's  and  nuMi  W(M'(^  either  <lea<l  or 
remo\(»d  save  li\'e  <?f  us.  As  we  had  no  superior  to  eonsult  W(^  i^atheriMl 
up  ilu^  eam}>  things  not  infiHtiMl  ami  moved  away  sc^veral  miles.  Out 
of  that  detai  hmrnt  of  IDS  forty-nine  died,  and  the  ^^realer  numbcu'  of 
sur\ivors  Avill  nev(^r  be  lit  foranyihini;  in  this  lif(\  I  didn't  i^ct  siek  at 
tire  liuK^;  a  ^ood  eonst  it  ul  ion  and  kiml  fortune  {'uabliMl  me  to  (\sea]){^ 
I  wanted  to  j(rni  ray  {euinnuit,  but  l)eini;  nmbr  (pmrantinc^  was  unabl(\ 

^'Next  I  ent(U'j'd  the  hospital  at  Sibonry,  beinu  made  hospital  stew- 
ard on  iieeount  of  my  ])i(^vi(n]s  knowhMi^e  jis  a  phaianarist.  It  was  de- 
eid(Hl  to  send  a  h^t  of  eonvaleseents  to  \e^v  V(uk.  \\{'  were  ])il(Ml  in 
o])iui  cars  and  s(uit  around  by  May  of  Ai;uador(^s  to  Santiaij^o.  l>y  s(uue 
awful  blunder  tlu'  Irain  wiis  side-tra(  k(Ml  and  for  six  hours  we  lay  in  a 
blazinj;  sun.  A  Cuban,  scM'in.u  oui-  exiriunity,  proeured  wutei',  into  which 
h(^  s(|ue(v.ed  somc^  liui(\^^,  and  sold  the  ])r(M'ious  lluiti  n!  5  c(urts  a  dippc^r. 
Anotlier  Tuban  had  litth^  loa\(\s  of  br(^ad  which  he  olT(U*ed  at  5  ccrnts 
a])i(M-(^j  but  j)erc(vivin!L'  how  huu,i;ry  the  boys  were  (juickly  i-aiscMl  th(* 
]>ric(^  to  10  ccuits.  ()n(^  sohli(U\  delirious  tiom  fatii^ue,  huni^MU*  and  thr 
iorrid  heat,  oHVi-cmI  his  oidy  inckel  for  a  loaf.  Tln^  avaricious  (^uban 
]'(^fus(Ml  him.  With  tin*  sti-en^th  of  d(\sj)air  h(^  struck  tlu^  Cuban  in  the 
stomach  and  grasped  the  basket.  T'ne  olher  soldi(US  ])ouuc(m1  on  th(^ 
bi'(^ad  and  dc^voured  it  lik(^  famislH^l  wolves.  1  n(^v(*r  belicned  nu^n  could 
be  so  mastered  by  hung(U'.  Many  of  tln^  convalescfuvts  be(%imc^  deliiaous 
and  th(UT' agony  irnder  that  scoicliing  sun  was  awful.  Finally,  aft(M'  we 
hrol  suffcu'ed  tlu*  tor-lures  of  tin?  damned,  tlu^  mistake  was  dis(n)v(UM'd, 
lh(^  (uigine  (*am(^  hiwk  an<l  w(^  w(*r(^  ])ulhMl  to  wilhin  a  mile  of  Kantia,u«>. 
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where  we  w^ere  takeu  on  board  the  (Jataiiiu  of  New  Yorlv.  The  exposure 
OB  the  train  had  inade  half  the  enf(»ebhHl  invalids  violently  ill. 

^^We  boarded  the  Catania  August  15  and  lay  there  two  days.  Just 
tAVO  hours  before  we  sailed  my  chum,  liali)h  W.  Laliman,  died.  His  re^ 
mains  were  taken  ashore  in  a  rowboat  and  laid  to  rest  in  Santiago. 
But  for  that  awful  exposure  he  might  be  alive  now.  The  Catania  was  a 
rotten  old  tub.  Again  I  was  appointed  hospital  steward,  and  saw  to 
the  full  measure  the  horrors  that  ensued  on  the  voyage.  Going  through 
the  Windward  passage  the  choppy  sea  shook  the  old  boat  so  that  fre- 
(piently  waves  would  leap  over  the  sides  and  wash  the  weak  men  off 
their  cots  and  dash  tlu^m  against  (he  iron-slu^atluMl  sides.  This  w^as 
terril)le. 

^Mn  two  days  half  the  men  were  either  dazed  or  demented.  One 
nuui  in  his  frenzy  leaped  overboard.  We  kept  seven  fellows  strapi)ed 
constantly  to  prevent  them  from  doing  likewise.  Upon  another  occa- 
sion a  delirious  patient  opened  a  port-hole,  alloAving  a  heavy  wave  to 
enter,  nearly  filling  up  the  middle  deck.    It  swept  over 

the  fever-stricken  men,  carrying  awav  eots  and  pre-     ^i  *^*-^^*-^'^'^  ^^^ 

',     ; .        .      ,  ..     ,       ,     .  THE  NORTHWARD 

senting  a  sight  piteous  to  behold.    Such  suffering!    I  VOYAGE. 

slept  in  a  hammock.    It  took  us  thirteen  days  to  make 

the  passage  and  nine  men  died  on  the  way.    For  tliree  days  and  nights 

the  Catania's  coal-bunkers  AAcre  on  lire.     This  addcnl  to  the  gcmeral 

horror. 

"\Vhen  Montauk  Point  was  reached  the  weakest  w^^re  taken  off  at 
once,  but  the  stronger  convalescents  were  kept  on  board  two  days 
longer.  We  were  fed  well  at  Montauk  Point,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
kind  care  and  treatment  came  too  late.  Coming  back  to  Chicago  we 
were  given  grand  receptions.  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  warm- 
hearted people  in  Pennsylvania  treiited  us. 

"When  we  reached  Chicago  many  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and 
brothers  could  not  recognize  their  own  boys.  T  lost  forty-seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  during  the  four  months'  campaign." 

So  much  has  been  printed  heretofore  of  the  experiences  during  the 
Santiago  campaign  that  greater  interest  remains  now  in  the  stories  of 
Cuba  as  it  is  to-day,  as  seen  by  the  men  who  are  now  in  service  in  that 
island.     The  Second  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry  luis  been  on  active 
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duty  (hero  siiiro  early  in  Ihe  wiutei'  and  iiiaiiy  iiUereiHting  letters  have 
eenie  from  sohliers  in  the  r(\ij;inu4i{. 

^>ei*g(^anl  S.  T.  llnnter  or('oni|)any  L,  Sinond  Illinois  A'olunleers  in- 
faniry,  says,  eoniM^rning  llu^  hmding  oC  the  r(\<j;inuMtt  in  (,'nba  and  (hoij* 
snl)se<|n(Mit  (^\pericMlee: 

^^As  we  steamed  slowly  in  past  jMorro  easlle  tlionsaiuls  of  Sj)anisli 
soldiers  filled  wiili  euriosity  liniHl  its  walls  and  watched  ns.  On  one 
side  were  the  frowning  walls  of  Morro  and  on  Ihe  other  the  sand  bal- 
t(*ries  of  Fnnta  eastle.  Just  as  we  were  passing  tlusse  forts  onr  band 
strnck  np  'The  tStar-Si)angied  l>ann(^r/  and  as  the  iij-st  strains  wi^re 
heard  we  gave  a  cheer  that  mnst  have  been  lieard  for  miles.  The  n(^xi 
eastk^  we  passed  was  La  Cabanas,  tlien  J)(^  La  Fuerza  battery,  and  tlu^n 
Casa  Blanea,  all  tilled  with  Spanish  soldii^rs.  These  foits  are  on  a  high 
bhiff  of  solid  ston(»,  abont  125  f(HH  above  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  You  ean  imagiiu^  how  i)rond  we  all  feel  to  k]U)w^  that  the  Seeonil 
Illinois  was  the  first  volnntinrr  regiment  picked  out  to  form  the  corps 
that  was  to  liave  talceu  tliis  Gibraltar  of  America. 

"As  weenteriHl  the  harbor  a  clu^er  Avent  u])  from  the  2,800  nnai  on 
board.  We  saw  for  the  first  time  the  tine  United  States  cruiser  New 
York,  w  ith  its  big  guns  glistening  in  tlie  sunlight.  Our  Hag  w^as  hjwered 
as  a  salute,  and  as  (piick  as  a  flash  she  answ^ered  back  w  ith  a  salute  of 
eleven  guns,  tlu^  sound  of  which  made  our  throbbing  hearts  beat  as  they 
had  never  beat  before. 

"We  anchored  at  one  of  the  docks,  and  in  a  short  time  a  crowd  of 
Cubans  was  at  w  ork  unloading  the  baggage.  We  did  not  leave  the  ship 
until  two  days  later.  Part  of  the  time  w^as  spent  in  looking  at  the 
wreck  of  the  Maim^,  which  lay  about  100  yards  aw^ay.  Very  little  re- 
mains to  be  s(M^n  except  a  mass  of  tw  isted  steel  and  the  fighting  toj). 
Tt  must  have  been  a  ])owerful  mine  that  sent  this  gallant  shii>  to  the 
bottom. 

"Saturday  noon  we  left  the  transport  and  started  for  the  camp, 
nine  miles  away.  We  marclied  down  some  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city 
betw^een  tw^o  human  w  alls  of  Cubans  and  Spairiards,  and  at  every  step 
were  greeted  witli  hoarse  shouts  of  ^Viva  Cuba  Libre'  and  ^Viva  Los 
Americanos.'  Men  sla])ped  and  hugged  one  another  and  the  women 
knelt  doW'U  and  pray(Ml  and  kisscMl  one  another.     Some  held  naked  chil- 
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<lrt'u  up  to  tlie  windows,  wliicb  luive  heavy  iron  bars  instead  of  ylass  in 
iheni.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  those  women  and  children.    Tlu\y 
had  a  sickly  yellowish  hue  on  their  faces,  and  each  one  had  the  marks 
of  poverty  and  starvation  written  deep  on  it.     They 
looked  so  thin  and  unnatural  that  one  could  not  help     \*!??,r!?.  ,^'™^ 

HAVANA  rOli 

thinking  they  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day.    Their     x*EACE  DUTIES. 
faces  were  so  ghastly  that  they  made  me  sick.  Occa- 
sionally we  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  but  it  was  very  seldom.    The  streets 
are  very  narrow— few  are  over  fifteen  feet  wide. 

"The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  march  of  nine  miles  soon  began  to 
tell  on  the  boys.  But  every  mile  or  so  w^e  halted  to  rest,  so  that  we  could 
rnisling  our  heavy  knapsacks  and  rest  our  aching  backs.  We  came  near 
having  a  fight  while  passing  a  blockhouse  where  a  body  of  Spanish 
soldiers  Avas  stationed.  They  were  draw^n  up  in  line  on  one  side  of  the 
I'oad.  A  little  Cuban  boy  about  12  years  old  was  marching  along  with 
our  comi)any  and  was  carrying  one  of  the  boys'  rifles  for  him,  and  as  he 
I)assed  the  line  of  Spaniards  one  of  them  knocked  him  down  with  his 
rifle.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  officers  interfering  Ave  Avould  have  surely 
had  a  ^mix-up.'  We  are  not  allowed  out  of  camp  except  to  go  to  swim, 
and  then  under  a  strong  guard. 

^*So  far  the  Spaniards  have  shot  three  of  our  men,  but  all  will  re- 
cover. Our  regiment  is  to  bear  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  raising  of 
tlie  American  flag  on  Morro  castle  January  1,  the  day  we  take  control 
of  the  island.  Our  camp  is  a  fine  one;  the  ground  is  almost  solid  rock. 
We  are  located  on  a  bluff  200  feet  high  and  sloping  toward  the  ocean, 
\vliich  is  a  mile  away.  The  New  York  left  last  night,  but  the  Texas  and 
llie  Brooklyn  came  in  as  she  went  out.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  Atlantic 
s(]uadro:i  will  be  here.  The  name  of  our  camp  has  been  changed  to 
Tamp  Columbia.  Within  a  short  walk  from  here  are  orange  and  banana 
proves;  also  tall  cocoanut  trees.  And  a  mile  away  is  a  Spanish  fort 
surrounded  by  five  rows  of  barbed-wire  fence,  eacli  fence  five  feet  high. 
Everywhere  one  can  see  how  well  they  had  prepared  to  receive  us.  We 
have  large  hospital  tents  for  every  six  men,  and  all  have  folding  cots. 
The  only  fruit  we  are  allowed  to  eat  is  oranges.  There  are  a  few  cases 
<>f  yellow  fever  about  tliree  miles  aAvay  from  here,  but  the  doctors  say 
^^'v  are  in  no  danger." 
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KayiiioiKl  i\  Ilaigli  writivs  as  follows,  the  letter  being  dated  at  Ha- 
vana, December  18,  1898: 

^'\\e  are  in  camp  at  last — and  such  a  place!  There  is  a  town  aboni 
two  miles  away  where  they  have  yellow^  fever.  We  are  not  allowed  oiil- 
side  the  eamp,  and  if  one  does  go  outside  tlie  limits  he  is  put  in  a  tent  by 
liimself  for  ten  days.  We  left  Savannah  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and 
arrived  at  Havana  at  9:30  the  morning  of  the  15(h.  We  had  a  swell  trip 
on  the  Mobile — a  line  boat.  The  sea  was  not  at  all  rough,  so  none  of  us 
were  sea-sick — at  least  enough  to  count.  We  saluted  Morro  casth^,  a 
Avonderfully  strong  place  and  one  that  we  would  have  had  our  own 
troubles  in  taking.  We  anchored  right  alongside  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine.  All  you  can  see  of  the  w  reck  is  the  mast  and  some  iron  sticking 
out  of  the  water.  It  looks  just  like  the  pictures  you  see  of  it.  The  New 
York  and  the  gunboat  Topeka  saluted  us,  firing  thirteen  guns  each. 
We  were  packed  up  and  ready  to  leave  at  6  o'clock,  but  we  had  to  stand 
in  heavy  nmrching  order  over  an  hour  before  we  got  off  the  boat.  We 
then  started  on  the  worst  march  of  my  life. 

"Our  camp  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  which  is  very  dirty. 
The  first  part  of  our  march  w  as  through  the  Spanish  i)art  of  the  tow^n, 
and  of  course  we  did  not  receive  much  of  a  welcome,  but  when  wo  struck 
the  Cuban  part  of  the  tow  n  such  a  w^elcome!  Why,  the  people  just  went 
crazy.  All  they  could  say  was  ^Long  live  America.'  The  people  had 
hardly  any  clothes  on — small  children  none  at  all.  When  we  stopped 
any  place  to  get  a  drink  they  gave  us  wine  and  all  the  cigars  we  wanted, 
and  maybe  you  think  the  cigars  were  not  fine.  When  I  come  home  I  will 
bring  some  if  possible,  and  I  cannot  get  out  of  this  place  any  too  quick, 
I  can  promise  you  that.    A  person's  life  is  not  WMuth  much  in  this  laud. 

"Our  mail  man  w^as  shot  in  the  leg  last  night,  also  the  driver,  and 
w^e  had  not  been  in  camp  over  three  hours.  The  Spanish  soldiers  are 
camped  right  by  us,  and  they  would  just  as  soon  shoot  as  look  at  you. 
One  of  the  North  Carolina  lieutenants  was  shot  wdiile  burying  one 
of  their  men.  The  soldier  was  taken  sick  at  night  and  died  next 
morning.  We  all  think  he  had  the  yellow  fever,  but,  of  course,  the 
doctors  say  not.  The  boys  are  all  knocked  out  to-day.  We  were  tho 
only  regiment  that  had  to  make  the  march  in  heavy  marching  order.  It 
was  enough  to  kill  us,  but  it  looks  as  if  our  officers  liave  no  pity  on  us. 
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We  Lad  to  pitch  onr  tents  after  j^^t^ttiiif^  to  eanip,  and  did  not  have  a 

thing  to  eat  until  tliis  morning,  and  then  only  bread  and  coffee,  but 

we  are  going  to  get  meat  for  dinner. 

"Our  camp  is  near  the  ocean,  but  there  are  all  kinds  of  dead 

animals  around  us  and  it  does  not  smell  any  too  good.     The  air  is 

full    of   buzzards.      They    light   right   on    the    tents. 

Water  is  very  hard  to  get.      It  has  to   be  carried     ™^  SOLDIERS 
n  11  Ti  ..  ,.  AllE  ENCAMPED 

over  hve  miles  m  kegs.      I  have  not  been  able  to     ^^^j^  HAVANA. 

wash  since  I  U^ft  the  boat,  and  my  face  and  hands 
are  a  sight.      But  tlu^y  are  going  to  march  us  to  the  river  this  after- 
noon and  we'll  have  a  swim.'' 

Ben  K.  Howard,  a  private  encamped  in  Cuba,  wrote  to  his  mother, 
describing  Christmas  festivities  in  camp  and  sending  a  picture  of  the 
opening  of  his  Christnms  box.  Concerning  the  camp  in  Cuba  he  says, 
under  date  of  December  21: 

"At  last  T  am  in  camp,  eight  miles  from  Ilavana,  after  being  on 
duty  on  w^agon  trains  since  we  landed  on  the  15th — or,  rather,  got  off 
tlie  boat,  for  we  arrived  on  tlie  VMh  but  stayed  on  the  boat  until  the 
15th.  The  camp  is  about  a  mile  from  the  ocean,  on  high  ground,  and 
we  can  see  the  ocean  and  surrounding  country.  We  have  large  brown 
tents,  six  men  to  a  tent,  which  are  very  nice,  and  cots  to  sleep  on.  I 
Avent  for  a  swim  in  a  creek  about  a  miU^  from  here  yesterday,  and 
after  the  swim  walked  four  miles  to  a  town  callcnl  Marianao,  on  th(^ 
(M)ast,  and  nu^t  a  lot  of  Cuban  soldi(^rs,  who  treated  me  fine. 

"While  in  town  on  that  wagon-train  detail  I  got  to  see  Ilavana 
right.  The  S])anish  soldiers  shook  hands  with  me,  gave  me  rosettes  off 
their  hats  and  Mauser  bullets  and  generally  treated  me  well.  I  visited 
the  Hotel  Inglaterra,  where  the  riot  was,  and  saw  the  bullet  holes 
tlirough  the  glass  and  in  the  staircase.  I  saw  Morro  castle  and  the 
underground  passage  and  have  been  in  the  Spanish  garrisons  here.  I 
have  handled  the  first  American  flag  that  waved  in  Ilavana — the  one 
the  piece  you  sent  speaks  about. 

"Water  has  to  be  carried  a  mile  and  each  man  is  allow^ed  only 
a  gallon  a  day.  We  cannot  leave  camp — officers  or  men — to  go  to 
Havana  except  on  special  details,  as  we  have  no  business  there  until  Jan- 
viary  1,  when  all  the  Spaniards  must  be  gone.    As  I  write  I  suppose  you 
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Lave  llio  bjKse  buriu^r  boomin^i;-,  but  1  aiu  in  mv  luulcrshirl — which  1 
\r()u](l  like  to  take  off — and  have  to  stop  cvi^ry  noAV  and  then  tc  wijn^ 
th(^  perspiration  off  my  brow.  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  althoui^h 
il's  hot  as  bhiz(\s,  and  i\  feUow  has  tliat  tired  feeling,  of  ccnirse. 

^•"We  ex[)eet  to  do  provost  duly  in  the  city  aftca'  the  iirst  of  the 
year,  tln^efore  I  don't  think  we'll  fix  up  the  eanip  much.  I  am  n  akiiii;; 
a  colhH'tion  of  thin<;s  and  will  scMid  Humu  when  I  get  enon;;]i  to  ii!l 
a  box.  Our  food  is  V(^ry  poor  ami  the  (piantity  is  not  sutliei.ait.  1  have 
bought  food  witli  what  money  I  had,  but  it  is  getting  short.  Oil 
(kerosene)  costs  !)0  cents  a  gallon  and  meat  |1.40  a  pound." 

Private  F.  C.  Schultz  of  Company  IT,  Second  Keginuuit,  Illi!;ois 
\'()1untee]'s,  describing  the  trip  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  r?  ginu^iit 
fron:    tlie  camp  near  Havana  to  Cienfuegos,  Cuba: 

^^TlKy  broke  camp  and  marc^hed  before  daylight.  How  easy  it 
reads,  but  the  Second  r>attalion  will  tell  you  it  works  harder  tlian  it 
reads.  We  received  orders  to  have  everythhig  ready  to  pack  on  wagoiKs 
at  ?>  A.  M.  December  30,  189S,  and  commence  a  journey  to  Cienfuegos  - 
a  city  of  100  tires — so  the  evening  before  everybody  packed  knapsacks 
and  went  to  sleep,  getting  up  again  at  1  A.  M.  The  boys  composin*,^ 
the  four  companies  of  the  battalion  (H,  F,  E  and  G)  were  kept  hustling, 
nailing  boxes,  packing  them  with  luggage  and  loading  them  on  wagons, 
then  unloading  them  on  the  cars.  The  cars  were  of  three  classes,  eacli 
worse  than  the  other.  Springs  were  forgotten,  a  great  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  builder.  But  by  this  time,  however,  we  were  pretty  well 
used  to  roughing  it,  and  as  we  rolled  along  toward 
SOLDIER'S  JOURNEYpj^^^f^^^  ^^.^  enioved  the  scenery.  We  went  ovc^r 
THE  ISLAND.  pl^iins  and  through  mountain  valleys.  As  we  did  not 
have  to  march  through  the  jungles  we  enjoyed  them 
very  much.  At  every  town  we  passed  through  the  Cubans  turned  out 
en  masse,  cheering  the  ^Americanos'  and  crying  ^Cuba  libre.'  In  one 
burg  a  battle-worn  and  bullet-scarred  Cuban  flag  was  displayed,  whik' 
a  band  of  four  pieces  played  the  Cuban  national  air.  We  saw  the 
wrecks  of  many  houses,  burned  by  the  Cubans  or  Spaniards.  At  Ma- 
tanzas  w^e  stopped  about  two  hours,  the  boys  stepping  off  the  cars  and 
taking  peeps  at  the  town  or  chatting  with  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

"We  reached  our  camp,  about  three  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  about 
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4  A.  M.  Dec.  ;]1,  1S!)S.  On  Jan.  1,  IcSJ)!),  Alfijor  Dnsenlx^Tj  IkhI  oriku^rs' 
call  soinuled  early,  and  we  soon  hnirncHl  tliat  Uk^  battalion  was  to 
march  ihronf^h  the  city  of  ('ienfn(\^()S,  which  only  held  about  30,000 
S])anish  sohli(*rs,  and  raise  three  llaji^s.  We  started  out  300  stroni;^, 
all  as  hJi|)])y  as  schoolboys  at  recess.  Cuban  fhij^s  were  tlyinj^  from 
every  house,  but  most  of  tluun  had  a  United  Htat(^s  flag  above  the 
Cvd)an  colors.  Major  Dusenberry  raisiMJ  tlu^  lirst  American  llaii;  in 
this  city  over  the  customdiouse.  Captain  Barker  of  the  navy  hoisted 
the  fhig  over  the  postofiice  and  Lieutenant  Burns  of  Company  F  over 
the  city  hall.'' 

Says  on(^  visitor  to  Havana  Jifter  tln^  American  occui)ation  was  com- 
pl(^t(^,  regarding  tln^  conditions  of  living  in  th(^  eity: 

^^Xnu^ican  ofiicers  who  come  to  Havana  and  ari^  not  comi)elled  to 
live  in  the  (ield  will  find  tlu^  expense  of  living  in  the  city  something 
greater  than  they  want  to  stand.  The  otticers  now  In^re  with  the  peac(^ 
commission  and  the  military  board  have  been  h)oking  into  the  matter, 
and  they  say  that  army  ofticers,  after  a  little  (experience,  will  object  to 
being  assigned  to  Havana.  Those  who  are  now  attached  to  the  peace 
commission,  of  which  General  Wade  is  chairman,  have  all  their  ex- 
penses paid.  The  entire  restaurant  is  at  their  disposal,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  order  everything  from  wine  to  doughnuts,  and  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  bill.  With  Colonel  Lee's  military  board  the  conditions 
of  living  are  just  what  they  will  be  when  oiflcers  are  sent  down  here 
in  the  future.  Each  man  pays  his  own  bills.  Incidentally,  his  bills  are 
consuming  all  his  pay.  Hotels  are  expensive  in  Havana.  Ordinary 
comforts  and  conveniences  are  extravagantly  high,  and  they  are  get- 
ting higher  every  day.  Tlie  Spaniards  think  that  the  coming  of  the 
Americans  in  bodies  w^ill  create  an  extra  demand  for  all  goods  and 
provisions  and  that  it  is  easy  to  command  higher  prices. 

"Some  of  the  officers  now  here  will  probably  have  to  remain  a  year 
or  more.  Having  had  intimations  to  this  effect,  they  are  looking  around 
for  living  accommodations.  They  have  found  that  a  house  that  might  be 
available  for  an  officer  with  a  very  small  family  cannot  be  rented  for  less 
than  |1,000  a  year.  This  rental  does  not  include  furniture  or  even  the 
ordinary  utensils  that  go  with  an  American  house.  Household  furni- 
ture, moreover,  is  very  d(^ar  in  this  city.    \Y\\\\  $1,000  for  rent,  added 
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to  the  cost  of  putting  the  house  in  order  and- the  expense  of  provision- 
ing his  establishment,  life  in  Havana  is  placed  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  American  colonel,  and  what  a  captain  or  lieutenant  w^onld  do 
can  only  be  imagined. 

^^One  of  the  officers  who  is  to  remain  here  is  making  arrangements 
to  build  his  OAvn  home.  He  is  w  aiting  for  the  government  lumber  barges, 
and  w^ith  the  lumber  whicli  they  bring  he  will  erect  a  ^shack,'  in  which 
he  AA'ill  sleep  and  have  his  servant  do  his  own  cooking.  This  is  al) 
right  for  a  gray-haired  bachelor  who  has  to  be  around  storehouses  all 
day,  but  would  hardly  suit  the  wife  of  an  officer  down  here  on  special 
staff  duty." 

My  own  memories  of  life  in  Havana  are  exceedingly  pleasant.  In 
spite  of  dirty  streets  in  the  older  and  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  there 
were  novelties  and  attractions  enough  to  counterbalance  such  discom- 
forts unless  on(^  were  compelled  to  stay  in  those  disagreeable  places. 
In  Havana  I  remember  many  congenial  associations,  among  Spanish 
officers,  Cuban  plotters  and  Americans  alike.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  years  of  insurrection  one  felt  it  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  his 
actions  and  speech,  owing  to  the  constant  suspicion  that  even  the 
American  or  the  Cuban  at  one's  elbow  might  be  a  Spanish  spy,  but  in 
spite  of  all,  there  w^ere  gaiety  and  life  to  be  seen. 

Under  the  American  regime  all  this  is  improved.     From  the  first 

night  I  slept  on  the  rough  dining  table  of  the  officers'  mess  in  the 

marines'  camp  at  Guantanamo  bay,  I  felt  the  strong 

THE  AMERICAN     inq^ression  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  for  the  un- 

l\  CUBA  li^'iPPy  i^l^nd,  with  the  first  landing  of  American  forces 

on  Cuban  soil.  Baiquiri,  Siboney,  Santiago  all  veri- 
fied the  impression,  and  to-day  the  people  of  Cuba  are  resting  happy  in 
the  bright  outlook  before  them. 
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CITIES  AND  PORTS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

Places  Where  the  Attractions  for  Travelers  are  Greatest — Centers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry—How  to  Reach  Havana— Fortifications  of  Havana — Morro  Castle- 
Poor  Sanitation  Responsible  for  Yellow  Fever — Picturesque  Streets  and  Shops — 
Hotels,  Theaters  and  Residences — Matanzas  an  Important  City — Guantanamo 
Bay  a  Pirate  Rendezvous — Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Its  Morro  Castle — When  the 
American  Fleet  was  There — Other  Cities  of  Cuba. 

WITHIN  the  last  year,  Americans  have  become  familiar  with  the 
names  of  many  important  towns  of  Cuba  which  were  unknown 
before.  Warfare  sometimes  teaches  geography  as  well  as  pa- 
triotism, and  the  knowledge  which  our  country  has  obtained  of  the 
islands  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  during  our  war  with  Spain  has  been 
an  evidence  of  that  fact.  Havana,  the  metropolis  of  Cuba,  has  been  well 
Imown  because  of  its  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
naturally  should  have  first  attention  in  the  description  of  the  cities.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  only  one  of  importance  and  the  others  are  in  some 
instances  hardly  second  in  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  little  encouragement  which  American  tourists  have 
had  for  visiting  the  city  of  Havana,  for  many  years  it  has  been  a  pop- 
ular place  of  resort  for  the  few  who  have  tried  it  or  have  been  recom- 
mended to  it  by  their  friends.  With  the  attractions  it  has  had  during 
Spanish    administration,   when   an   air   of   constraint   and    suspicion 
marked  the  intercourse  with  every  American,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  under  changed  auspices  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  freedom, 
Americans  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  easily  accessible 
places  possible  for  them  to  visit.    It  is  not  all  pleas- 
ant,  but  the  unpleasant  things  are  sometimes  quite  as      ATT^^n^m^^ 
interesting  as  the  pleasant  ones.  If  the  traveler  forms      OF  HAVANA. 
his  judgments  according  to  the  actual  comforts  he 
niay  obtain,  he  will  be  pleased  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  stay.    If  the 
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measure  of  liis  good  opinion  is  wlietlier  or  not  things  are  like  those  to 
which  he  is  aecustonied,  he  will  be  (lisapi)oinled,  b(H*ause  novelty  reigns, 
lint  novelty  does  not  nt^cessarily  mean  discomfort. 

Havana  may  be  reached  by  a  sea  voyage  of  three  or  four  days  from 
New  York,  on  any  one  of  several  excellent  steamers  under  the  American 
Hag,  and  even  in  winter  the  latter  portion  of  the  voyage  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  journey.  Or  the  path  of  the  American  invading- 
squadrou  may  be  followed,  and  the  traveler,  after  passing  through 
Florida  b^^  rail,  may  journey  from  Tampa  by  the  mail  steamers,  and 
touching  at  Key  West  for  a  few  liours,  reach  Havana  after  a  voyage  of 
two  nights  and  a  day. 

The  Florida  straits,  between  Cuba  and  the  Florida  keys^  which 
were  the  scene  of  the  first  hostilities  of  the  war,  are  but  ninety  miles 
wide,  and  the  voyage  is  made  from  Koy  West  in  a  few  hours.  Tlie 
current  of  the  gulf  stream  makes  the  channcd  a  trifle  reminiscent  of  tlie 
English  channel,  but  once  under  the  lee  of  the  Cuban  coast  the  water  is 
still  and  the  harbor  of  the  old  city  offers  shelter. 

In  the  days  before  the  war,  Morro  castle  had  an  added  interest  to 
the  traveler  from  the  fact  that  behind  its  frowning  guns  and  under 
the  rocks  on  which  it  is  built  w ere  the  cells  of  scores  of  sad  prisoners, 
some  of  them  for  years  in  the  dungeons,  whose  walls  could  tell  secrets 
like  those  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain  if  they  could  but  speak.  Between 
Morro  castle  and  its  neighbor  across  the  way,  La  Punta,  the  vessels 
steam  into  that  bay,  foul  with  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish  misrule 
and  filth,  where  three  hundred  years  of  tlie  slave  trade  centered,  and 
into  which  the  sewers  of  a  great  city  poured  their  filth.  Once  inside  the 
harbor.  Cabana  castle  frowns  from  the  hills  behind  Morro,  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  rise  the  buildings  of  the  city  itself. 

The  harbor  always  has  been  a  busy  one,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
island  and  of  the  city  has  been  large.  In  times  of  peace,  scores  of  ves- 
sels lie  at  anchor  in  the  murky  waters.  The  American  anchorage  for 
mail  steamers  for  years  has  been  in  the  extremest  part  of  the  bay  from 
the  city  of  Havana  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagion  which  was 
threatened  by  a  nearer  anchorage.  Until  the  Maine  was  guided  to  her 
ill-fated  station  by  the  harbor  master,  it  had  been  long  since  any  Ameri- 
can vessel  had  stopped  in  that  part  of  the  harbor. 
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Tlu^  shallow  harbor  of  Havana  has  its  entrance  from  the  ocean 

ihrougli  a  channel  hardly  more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and 

nearly  half  a  mile  long,  after  which  it  broadens  and 

ramilies  until  its  area  bcH-onies  sc^'t^ral  scniarc^  miles.        ^^'^?!ll'^.!!;?^'^ 

^  FILTH 

"Ho  fresh  water  stream,  large  or  small,  flows  into  it  to  OF  THE  HARBOR. 
j)urify  Hie  waters.    The  harbor  entrance  is  so  narrow, 
and  the  tides  along  that  coast  have  so  little  rise  and  fall,  that  the  level 
of  water  in  the  harbor  hardly  shows  percc^ptible  change  day  after  day. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  th(^  constant  inflow  of  sewage  from  the 
great  city  pouring  into  th(^  harbor  is  never  diluted,  and  through  the 
summer  is  simply  a  festering  mass  of  corruption,  fronting  the  w^hole 
sea  wall  and  throwing  a  stencli  into  the  air  which  must  be  breathed  by 
i»v(^ryone  on  shipboard.  Tlu^rc^  is  one  part  of  the  harbor  known  as  "dead 
man\s  hoh^,''  from  which  it  is  said  no  ship  has  ever  sailed  after  an 
aui'horage  of  more  than  one  day,  without  bearing  the  infection  of  yellow 
fever  among  its  crew. 

Along  the  shores  of  this  \in'y  harbor  are  great  warehouses  for  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  shipped  into  the  United  States  by  the  thousands  of 
tons  every  year.  To  preserve  our  national  health,  our  government  has 
maintained  an  expensive  marine  hospital  service  and  quarantine  sys- 
t(un  along  our  soutluuii  ports  which  trade  with  Havana,  in  addition  to 
supporting  a  marim*  hospital  service  under  the  eminent  Dr.  Burgess  in 
Havana  itself.  To  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  system,  and  the  untiring 
vigilance  of  Dr.  Burgess,  must  be  credited  the  immunity  which  the 
United  States  has  had  from  annual  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  small- 
pox. 

The  Measure  of  Spanish  Misrule. 

The  guilt  of  Spain  in  permitting  this  shocking  condition  to  con- 
tinue, cannot  in  any  way  be  palliated.  For  four  hundred  years  she  has 
had  sway  in  the  island,  free  to  work  her  ow^n  will,  and  drawing  millions 
of  dollars  of  surplus  revenue  out  of  the  grinding  taxes  she  has  imposed. 
The  installation  of  a  sanitary  system  of  sewage,  which  should  discharge 
into  the  open  sea  instead  of  into  this  cesspool  which  lies  at  the  city's 
feet,  would  have  been  the  first  solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  threat  of 
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danger  would  have  been  iinaJly  averted  by  the  expenditure  of  a  f(*w 

hundred  thousand  dolhirs,  which  would  open  a  channel  from  the  further 

extremity  of  the  harbor  to  the  ocean  eastward.    The 

HOW  TO  f^T  F*  A  N 

HAVANA  ^li^tance  is  but  a  few  miles  and  the  engineering  prob- 

HARBOR.  l^'i^  ^  simple  one.    This  and  the  construction  of  a  jetty 

northwestward  from  the  point  on  which  Morro  castle 

stands,  would  divert  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  noble  gulf  stream 

into  the  harbor  entrance,  and  the  foul  pond  of  to-day  would  be  scoured 

of  its  filth  by  a  perennial  flood  which  could  never  fail. 

Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  has  proven  that  it  is  possible  to 
exterminate  yellow  fever,  and  it  is  a  duty  owed  to  civilization  that 
Havana  shall  follow  along  the  same  path.  If  all  other  excuses  were  to 
be  ignored,  the  United  States  for  years  has  had  ample  cause  for  inter- 
vention in  Cuban  affairs,  as  a  measure  of  safety  to  the  health  of  her  own 
citizens,  as  truly  as  one  man  may  complain  to  the  authorities  if  hi« 
neighbor  maintains  a  nuisance  in  the  adjoining  yard. 

Once  anchored  in  the  safest  place  in  the  harbor,  the  mail  steamers 
are  surrounded  without  delay  by  a  fleet  of  peculiar  boats  of  a  sort  seen 
only  in  the  bay  of  Havana.  For  a  bit  of  silver,  the  traveler  is  taken 
ashore,  the  journey  to  the  landing  stage  being  a  matter  of  but  a  fcAV 
moments.  The  journey  through  the  custom  house  is  not  a  formidable 
one,  for  unless  there  is  suspicion  of  some  contraband  goods,  the  customs 
officers  are  not  exacting  upon  travelers.  At  the  door  of  the  custom 
house,  or  aduana,  wait  the  cabs,  which  are  cheaper  in  Havana  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  new  world,  and  they  serve  as  a  conveyance  to  the 
hotels,  w  hich  are  all  grouped  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  streets  through  which  the  traveler  passes  are  i)icturesque,  but 
hardly  practical,  from  the  American  point  of  view.  Some  of  them  are 
so  narrow  that  carriages  cannot  pass,  and  all  traffic  must  go  in  one 
direction.  Nearly  all  of  the  business  streets  have  awnings  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  between  the  roofs,  as  a  protection  from  the 
tropic  sun.  Tlie  sidewalks  on  some  of  the  most  pretentious  streets  are 
not  wide  enough  for  three  persons  to  walk  abreast,  and  on  others  two 
cannot  pass.  On  every  hand  one  gets  the  impression  of  antiquity,  and 
antiquity  even  greater  than  the  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish  occu- 
pancy actually  measures.     Spanish  architecture,  however  modern  it 
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may  bo,  sometimes  adds  to  lliat  impression  and  one  mijjjlit  believe  liim- 
self,  with  little  stretch  of  tlie  imagination,  to  be  in  one  of  the  aneient 
cities  of  the  old  world. 

The  streets  are  paved  with  blocks  of  granite  and  other  stone,  rough- 
ly cut  and  consequently  exceedingly  noisy,  but  upon  these  narrow 
streets  front  some  shops  as  tine  as  one  might  expect  to  discover  in  New 
York  or  Paris.  It  is  true  that  tliey  are  not  large,  but  tliey  do  not  ne(Ml 
to  be,  for  nearly  all  are  devoted  to  specialties,  instead  of  carrying  stocks 
of  goods  of  the  American  diversity.  The  one  who  wants  to  shoj)  will  not 
lack  for  temptations.  The  selection  is  ample  in  any  line  that  may  bc^ 
named,  the  styles  are  modern  and  in  exquisite  taste, 

and  altogether  the  shops  are  a  considerable  surprise  ^'''^,!!.^^I.!!!JliTf^^ 
^  ^  ^  OF  STREETS 

to  one  who  judges  them  first  from  the  exterior.  Stores  Ml)  SHOPS. 
devoted  exclusively  to  fans,  x^^rasols,  gloves,  laces, 
jewels,  bronzes,  silks  and  the  beautiful  cloth  of  pineapple  fiber  known 
as  nipe  cloth,  are  an  indication  of  the  variety  that  may  be  found.  The 
shoes  and  other  artich^s  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  are  nearly  all 
direct  imi)ortations  from  PariSj  and  wiiere  Parisian  styles  dominate  one 
may  be  assured  that  tlie  selection  is  not  a  scanty  one.  Clerks  are 
courteous  even  to  the  traditional  point  of  Castilian  obsequiousness,  and 
altogether  a  shopping  exj  edition  along  this  Obisi)o  street  is  an  experi- 
ence to  be  remembered  w^ith  pleasure. 

You  notice  tliat  everything  is  made  to  serve  comfort  and  coolness. 
Instead  of  having  panes  of  glass,  the  window  s  are  open  and  guarded  by 
light  iron  railings,  and  the  heavy  w^ooden  doors  are  left  ajar.  You  see 
into  many  houses  as  yon  pass  along,  and  very  cool  and  clean  they  look. 
There  are  marble  floors,  cane-seated  chairs  and  lounges,  thin  lace  cur- 
tains, and  glimpses  of  courts  in  the  center  of  each  building,  often  with 
green  plants  or  gaudy  flowers  growing  in  them  between  the  parlor  and 
the  kitchen. 

You  find  much  the  same  plan  at  your  hotel.  You  may  walk  in  at 
the  doors  or  the  dining  room  windows  just  as  you  please,  for  the  sides 
of  the  house  seem  capable  of  being  all  thrown  open;  while  in  the  center 
of  the  building  you  see  the  blue  sky  overhead.  Equally  cool  do  all  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be,  and  the  wise  man  who  consults  his  own  com- 
fort will  do  well  to  follow  the  general  example.  Even  the  soldiers  wear 
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straw  hats.  The  }j;eiiileineii  are  clad  in  underwear  of  silk  or  lisle  tliread 
and  suits  of  linen,  drill  or  silk,  and  the  ladies  are  equally  eooUy  ap- 
pareled. 

llavana  is  a  dressy  plaee,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  neat- 
ness and  style  to  which  the  tissue-like  goods  worn  there  are  made  to 
conform. 

Details  of  Home  Life. 

But  come  and  see  the  apartment  you  are  to  rest  in  every  ni^ht.  Ten 

to  one  the  ceiling-  is  higher  than  you  ever  saw  one  in  a  private  house, 

and  the  huge  windows  open  upon  a  balcony  overh)()kiiig  a  verdant 

plaza.    Tlie  floor  is  of  marble  or  tiling,  and  the  bed  is  an  ori^ate  iron  or 

brass  affair,  with  a  tightly  stretched  sheet  of  canvas 

now  l^HT* 

^wilYlr^J.^^r^       or  fine  wire  netting  in  iihu  e  of  tlie  mattress  you  are 
HOUSES  ARE  '^  ^  *^ 

FURNISHED.  used  to.  You  could  not  sleep  on  a  mattress  with  any 
proper  degree  of  comfort  in  the  trojncs.  There  is  'i 
canopy  with  curtains  overhead,  and  everything  about  the  room  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  scrupulously  clean.  Conspicuous  there  and  everywheri^ 
else  that  you  go  is  a  rocking  chair.  TJocking  chairs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  houses,  and  in  regiments  in  the  clubs. 

Havana  is  the  metropolis  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  more  life  and 
bustle  than  all  the  rest  of  the  archipelago  put  together.  If  you  are 
German,  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  American,  Frencli  or  whatever  you 
are,  you  will  find  fellow  countrymen  among  its  250,000  souls.  There  is 
a  public  spirit  there  which  is  rare  in  these  climes.  The  tln^aters  aston- 
ish you  by  their  size  and  elegance.  The  aristocratic  club  is  fhe  Union, 
but  the  popular  one  is  the  Casino  Espanol,  whose  club  house  is  a  nmrvel 
of  tropical  elegance  and  beauty.  Nearly  all  these  attractions  are  on  or 
near  the  broad,  shady  and  imposing  tliorouglifare,  the  Prado — a  suc- 
cession of  parks  leading  from  the  water  opposite  Morro  castle  almost 
across  the  city. 

Band  Music  in  the  Plazas. 

In  one  or  anotlu^r  of  these  ])arks  a  military  band  plays  on  thrc^e 
evenings  of  the  week,  and  the  scene  on  such  occasions  is  wholly  new  to 
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Euglisli  eyes.  It  is  at  such  times  tluit  one  may  see  the  beauUf  iil  Si)uiiish 
and  Cuban  women.    They  do  not  leave  their  houses  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  unk^ss  something  requires  them  to  do  so,  and 
when  they  do  they  remain  in  their  carriages,  and  are         ^^'  y  j|j,'j. 
accompanied  by  a  servant  or  an  elderly  companion.         in  CUBA. 
Ho  strict  is  the  privacy  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded that  you  shall  see  them  shopping  without  quitting  their  car- 
riages, waited  on  by  the  clerks,  who  bring  the  goods  out  to  the  vehicles. 

But  when  there  is  music  under  the  laurels  or  palms  the  sen()ri(as, 
in  their  light  draperies,  and  wearing  nothing  on  their  heads  save 
the  picturesque  mantilla  of  Old  Sjmin,  assemble  on  the  paths,  the  seats, 
the  sidewalks  and  in  their  carriages,  and  there  the  masculine  element 
repairs  and  is  very  gallant,  indeed. 

Here  you  will  listen  to  the  dreamy  melody  of  these  latitudes,  Span- 
ish love  songs  and  Cuban  waltzes  so  softly  pretty  that  you  wonder  all 
the  world  does  not  sing  and  play  them.  On  other  nights  the  walk  or 
drive  along  the  Prado  is  very  interesting.  You  pass  some  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  houses,  and  notice  that  they  are  two  stories  high,  and 
that  the  family  apartments  are  on  the  upper  stories,  so  that  you  miss 
the  furtive  views  of  the  families  at  meals  and  of  the  ladies  reclining  in 
the  broad-tiled  window  sills  that  you  have  in  the  older  one-story  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  city  of  Havana  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Cuba  that  Paris  does  to  France,  for  in  it  are  centered  the  culture,  th(^ 
refinement,  and  the  wealth  of  the  island,  but  there  are  several  other 
towns  of  considerable  importance,  and  many  of  them  have  bocouH^ 
places  of  interest  since  the  struggle  for  liberty  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  world. 

Chief  among  these  is  Matanzas.  This  city,  with  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  about  ()0,000,  is  situated  fifty  miles  east  of  Havana,  with  whicli  it 
is  connected  by  rail  and  water.  Its  shipping  interests  are  second  only 
to  those  of  the  capital,  as  it  is  the  outlet  of  many  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  island. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  flats  on  both  sides  of  the  San  Juan  river, 
which  brings  down  large  quantities  of  mud  and  greatly  iuipedes  inland 
navigation.    As  an  offset  the  bay  is  spacious,  easy  of  access  and  shel- 
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tered  from  ilw  viokvnl  <;ulf  siornis  wliicli  prevail  at  some  seasons.  Tlvis 
makes  the  port  a  favorite  with  marine  men.  A  large  amount  of  mon(7 
has  been  spent  by  the  government  to  fortify  and  proteet  the  city,  and  it 
has  been  eonneeted  by  rail  with  all  the  priuei|)al  towns  and  produeiiin; 
(^enters  of  tlie  provinces.  Thus  it  is  a  partienlarly  favorite  port  of  entry 
for  all  the  supplies  re<piir(Ml  in  the  plantations — food  staples  and  nia- 
(liinery.  Its  exjvorts  consist  prineiiuilly  of  sugar,  eotTee,  molasses,  to- 
bacco, honey,  wax  and  fruits. 

The  city  is  built  principally  of  nuisonry  and  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  though  little  effort  has  been  nuule  to  secure  architectural 
beauty.  The  pride  of  tlu^  city  is  the  new  theater,  which  is  pointed  out 
as  the  handsomest  building  in  Cuba.  The  Empresa  Acadc^ny  also  tak(»s 
rank  equal  with  any  for  the  excellence  of  its  educational  facilities. 

There  is  no  more  charming  si)ot  in  Cuba  than  Matanzas.  Tlu^  bay 
is  like  a  crescent  in  shape,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Yumuri  and 
Matanzas  rivers,  two  small  uunavigable  streams.  A  high  ridge  sepa- 
rates them.  On  this  ridgi^  back  of  tlie  town  stands  a  catluMlral  dedicated 
to  tlie  bla(d<:  virgin.  It  is  a  rc^production  of  a  calluMlral  in  tlu^  P>alearic 
islands.  The  view  from  its  steei)le  is  nuignificent.  Looking  backward 
the  valley  of  the  Yumuri  stretches  to  the  riglit.    It  is 

AND  its'         iibout  ten  miles  wide  and  sixty  nriles  long,  dotted  with 

SURllOUNDINGS.     palms,  and  as  level   as  a  barn  tloor.     The  Yumuri 

breaks   through   the   mountains   near  Matanzas  bay 

something  like  the  Arkansas  river  at  Canon  City.  Carpetcnl  witli  living 

green  and  surrounded  with  mountains  this  valh^y  is  one  of  the  gems  of 

Cuba. 

About  ten  miles  from  Matanzas,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  stand  what 
are  known  as  the  Breadloaf  Mountains.  They  rise  from  the  plain  like 
the  Spanish  peaks  in  Colorado.  These  mountains  are  the  headquarters 
of  General  Betaucourt,  who  comnmnds  the  insurgents  in  the  province. 
The  Spaniards  have  offered  |1,000  reward  for  his  head.  Several  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  it,  but  in  all  cases  the  would-be  captor  has  lost 
his  own  head. 

In  accordance  with  the  Weyler  edict  11,000  reconcentrados  were 
herded  together  at  Matanzas,  and  within  a  year  over  9,000  of  them  died 
in  the  city.    In  the  Plaza,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Governor's  residence, 
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|\v(Miiy-(lir(H'  iH'oph^  dicMl  from  stjrrvatioii  in  oih^  <lny.  Thc^  i)r()vin((>  of 
Malanzas  is  not  lart^i^r  in  arc^a  than  llu^  siat('  of  Ddavvaii*,  yot  r)r>,0()() 
p(M)])l(^  hav(^  })(Tish('H  from  slarvalion  and  incident  dis(»as(*s  sinci^  tlu* 
ordc^r  wc^it   into  (vff(H*t. 

Matanzas  had  I  ho  honor  of  hoin^j;;  Ihc*  scom^  ()f  lln^  lirst  julual  bom 
hardmonl  of  any  fortificalion  in  Cuba  during  onr  war  with  Sp;rui. 
6)n  A[)ril  27  th(^  ihv,i;ship  of  Admiral  Wani|)son-s  (UH>t,  tln^  X(^w  York, 
|1k>  monitor  Tnritan  and  the  crnisc^r  Cincinnati  o|)ejHil  fir(^  wpon  th<^ 
forts.  Tlu^  Spanianhs  had  b(HMi  actively  at  work  on  tJn^  fori ilical ions 
at  IMmta  (Jorda  and  it  was  tlie  knowled^c^  of  this  fact  that  1(m1  Admiral 
Sampson  to  shc^ll  the  i)hice,  the  purpose^  beinjj;"  to  pr(»v(Mit  ttieir  com- 
ph^tion.  In  h^ss  than  twenty  minntes  Admiral  Sanrpson's  warshi])s 
had  sihMU{Ml  tlu^  S])anish  batt(»ri(*s. 

A[)proa(iiin<;"  Cuba  as  Columbus  did — across  the  narrow  stretch  of 
sea  from  San  Domini^o— you  hrst  si<j^ht  the  loni^;,  low  promontory  of  the 
(^astern  ti]>,  wliich  thi^  discoven^r  named  Point  Maysi.     wSo  dillerent  is 
the  pros]KH't  from  that  s(mmi  at  tlu^  otluM'  end  of  th(^  island,  as  you  conn^ 
down  in  tlu^  usual  route  fi'om  New  York  or  Florida,  that  you  can  haiUly 
h(diev(*  it  is  tin*  saim*  small  country.     From  Maysi  Point  the  land  rise  s 
in  sharp  terra<*es,  backcMl   by  liii>h  hills  and  hi<^h(vr  mountains,  all  so 
vat>iie  in  mist  ami  cloud  that  you  do  not  know  where  land  onds  and  sky 
begins.    Comint;"  nearer,  i;ray  ridges  are  evolved,  which  look  like  cowled 
monks   ])(M^rini4'  ov(*]-  <^ach    other's   shoulders,   with    lierc^  and    tlu^re   a 
!uaj(^stic  ])eak  towering'  far  abov(^  his  f(dlows — like  the  Pico  Tur(iuino, 
11,000  U'iA  above  tlu^  sea.     Sailint;^  wt^stward  alonijj 
tliis  s.outh   shor(>,   the  ^'Qu(hmi  of  tlie  AntiUes"  looks  ^^^^^^'^^™^^ 
des<dat(^  and    foibiddini*,  as  (M)mi)ared    to  otlu^r  por-     THE  riHATKS. 
tions  of  th(^  \V(*st  Indices;  a  ])anorama  of  wild  heights 
and  sti^rile  shores,  and  surgi^-beaten  cliffs  covered  with  screaming  sea 
birds.     At  rare  int(M*vals  an  opc^ning  in  the  rock-bound  coast  betrays  a 
tiny  harbor,  bordered  by  cocoanut  ])ahns,  so  giuirded  ana  concealed  by 
hill>!,  and  its  sudden  revelation,  when  close  upon  it,  astonishes  you  as  it 
did  tlie  first  (^\plor(^r. 

According  to  tradition,  everyone  of  these  wa^s  oncH^  a  |)iraie's  lair,  in 
the  good  old  days  we  read  about,  when  ^'long,  low,  suspicious-looking 
craft,  with  raking  masts,"  usimI  to  steal  out  from  sheltered   coves  to 
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\}\\im\vv  tlie  unwary.  Each  little  bay,  whose  existcMiee  was  unknown 
to  hon(\st  mariners,  has  a  hi<»h  woo(h:(l  point  near  its  entrance,  where 
the  S(^a  robbers  ki^pt  perpi^tual  watch  for  i)assin<>;  merchantmen  and 
treasure  la(l(vn  <»alUH)ns,  their  own  swifl-sailin*^-  vessels  safe*  out  of  si[»;lit 
within  the  cove;  and  then,  at  a  «;iven  signal  out  they  would  dart  ujion 
the  nnsuspectin<;'  prey  like  a  spider  from  liis  web.  Among  the  most 
notorious  piratical  rend(^zvous  was  (Juantanamo,  which  our  w^arshij)s 
occupied  as  a  naval  station  througliout  the  war.  In  recent  y(^ars  its 
narrow  bay,  branching  far  inland  like  a.  river,  has  b(M*ome  of  consider- 
able conse(]uence,  by  reason  of  a  railway  which  conncnds  it  Avith  Santi- 
ago,  and  also  biHiiuse  the  i)atri()t  army,  hidchMi  in  tin*  nearby  nH)untains, 
ma(l(^  it  a  ])lace  of  activity  for  t  lu^  S|)aniards.  Bc^forc^  tin*  Avar  j  \\vvi'  W(*re 
extensive  sugar  ]>hnitalions  in  this  city,  now  all  d(»vastate<l. 

The  Cobrc*  mountains,  looming  dai'kly  against  tin*  horizon,  are  tlie 
great  co])per  and  iron  rangf^  of  ('ul)a.  In  earlier  days  |1,()()(),0()()  a  year 
was  the  average*  vahn*  of  Cuba's  copper  and  iron  exports;  but  in  ISfiT 
(>,000,0()t)  tons  w(M'e  taki^i  out  in  less  than  ten  nH)nths.  Then  Spain  put 
her  foot  in  it,  as  usual.  Not  content  with  the  lion's  share,  which  sin*  had 
always  realizcnl  in  exorbitant  taxes  on  the  product,  slu*  increased  tln^ 
(Excise  chargi^s  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  the  industry  outright.  For 
a  long  time  afterward  the  ore  lay  undisturbed  in  the  Cobre  *^pock(*ts," 
until  the  attention  of  Anu^ricans  was  turned  this  way.  Tlu^r  first 
iron  and  copper  claims  in  these  mountains  Avere  recognized  by  tln^ 
Cuban  governmtMit  about  seventeen  years  ago.  Three  Yank(*e  ccu^pora- 
tions  have  developed  rich  tracts  of  mining  territory  hen^abouts,  built 
railAvays  from  the  coast  to  their  aa orks  on  thi*  hills  and  (*xport(Ml  ore  to 
the  United  States.  The  oldest  of  tliese  companies  employed  2,000  nuMi, 
and  had  1,(100  cars  and  a  fleet  of  tAventy  steamers  for  the  transivortation 
of  its  output.  The  Carn(\gie  Comi)any,  Avhose  product  Avas  shi]>ped  to 
IMiiladelphia,  also  employed  upAvards  of  a  thousand  nu*n. 

At  last  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  stern,  gray  cliffs  Avhich  mark 
this  shore  line  indicates  the  proximity  of  Santiago  harbor,  and  a  neai'er 
approach  reveals  the  most  picturesque  fort  or  castle,  as  w^ell  as  one  of 
the  oldest,  to  be  found  on  the  western  hemisphere.  An  enormous 
rounding  rock,  Avhose  base  has  been  hollow^ed  into  great  caverns  by  the 
restless  Caribbean,  standing  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  narroAV  channel 
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IcadinjJ:  into  tin*  liai'bor,  is  cariicMl  u\)  from  tlic  wald-'s  <m1<;('  in  a  suc- 
cession of  walls,  ramparts,  towers  aii<l  tnrri^s,  formin^j^-  a  p(^rf(M-t  pi(liir(» 
of  a  ro('k-ril)l)(Ml  forlicss  of  tlio  middles  ai^os.     Tliis  is  Hio  famous  casMe 
of  San  Jai^o,  tho  Morro,  which   ant(M]atcs  i\w   more 
familial'  fortress  of  llu^  samc^  nam(^  in  Havana  liarhoi'  '   ."      ^/| 

by  at  least  a  liundi'cMl  velars.  \\^)rds  are  of  little  us(*  TlAdJO  HARBOR. 
in  describing;*  this  antiipu^,  Moorish-looking  stron*;- 
Iiold,  with  its  crumblint;',  liom\y-comb(Hl  battkMuents,  (jneer  little  flank- 
in*;'  turr(»ts  and  shadowy  towers,  pc^rched  ni)on  the  fac(^  of  a  dun-colonnl 
clilT  150  f(H4  hit;h — so  ohl,  so  odd,  so  different  from  anythini;'  in  Anu^ri- 
ca,  with  which  to  com])are  it.  A  ]>hotoi>rai>h,  or  pem*il  sk(*tch  is  not 
much  better,  and  eviui  a  paint  l)rush  (Mjuld  not  re])roduc(*  the  (^xact 
shadin;j;s  of  its  lime-worn,  weatluM'-mellowed  walls-  -the  ()ri(  ntal  |)inks 
ami  ohl  bhn*s  iuul  |)redominatin,i;  yellows  that.  ^iv(^  it  half  its  charm. 
Upon  tlu^  lowei*most  wall,  dircM'tly  overlian^uini;  the  sea,  is  a  domc*- 
shapod  sentry  box  of  stom^,  flanked  by  antiquated  cannon.  Above  it 
tlu^  liiu^s  of  masonry  are  shar})ly  drawn,  each  i>narded  tiuTace  r(M'edin.i;' 
upon  th(^  one  next  hii;hei',  all  set  Avith  cannon  and  dominated  by  a  mas- 
sive tower  of  obsolete^  construction. 

It  tak(ss  a  good  while  1o  s(h^  it  all,  for  new  stories  and  stairways, 
A\ings  and  terrac(»s,  are  constantly  cro])pin<;'  out  in  nnex]>ect(Hl  ])lac(^s, 
but  as  it  occn])ies  tlirt^^  sides  of  the  roundin<2^  cliff  and  the  pilot  who 
conu'S  aboard  at  the  entrance  to  the  clianmd  guides  yonr  steamer  close 
ujv  limber  tlu^  frowning  battlements,  you  have  ample  time  to  stndy  it. 
Window  lioU^s  cut  into  rock  in  all  directions  sliow^  how  extensive  ar(» 
the  excavations.  A  large  garrison  was  always  quartered  here,  even  in 
time  of  p(^ac(^,  avIhui  tlnur  sob*  business  Avas  searching  for  sliady  places 
along  the  Avails  against  which  to  lean.  There  Avere  ranges  above  ranges 
of  Avalks,  conniH'led  bv  stairAvavs  cut  into  the  solid 
rock,  (nich  range  cov(*re(l  AVitli  lollrng  soldu^rs.  Steam-  ^^^^ 

ers  i)ass(Ml  so  near  that  oni*  could  lu^ar  tliem  cbatter-    morrO  €ASTbE. 
ing  together.    Those  on  the  topmost  parapet,  dangling 
their  blue  Av^oolen  legs  over,  Avere  so  high  and  so  directly  overhead  that 
they  reminded  one  of  flies  on  the  eeiliug. 

In  A^arious  plaees  small  niches  have  been  excavattnl  in  the  eliff, 
some  Avith  crucifixes,  or  figures  of  saints,  and  in  other  places  the  bares 
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unbroken  wall  of  rock  runs  up,  slioin*  straight  100  feet.  Below,  on  the 
ocean  side,  are  caves,  deep,  dark  and  uncanny,  Avorn  deep  into  the  rock. 
Some  of  them  iire  so  extensive  that  tliev  liave  not  been  explored  in 
generations. 

The  broad  and  lofty  entrance's  to  one  of  them,  hollowed  by  the 
encroaching  s(^a,  is  as  perfect  an  arch  as  could  be  di-awn  by  a  skillful 
architect,  and  with  it  a  tradition  is  connected  which  dates  back  a  coui)I(^ 
of  centuries.  A  story  or  two  above  tliese  wave-eaten  caverns  are  many 
small  windows,  each  heavily  barred  with  iron.  They  are  dungeons  dug 
into  the  solid  rock,  and  over  them  might  well  be  written,  ^^Leave  hope 
behind,  ye  wlio  enter  lu^re!"  A  crowd  of  haggard,  pallid  facets  once 
pressed  against  the  bars;  and  steaming  slowly  by,  so  close  that  one 
might  speak  to  the  wretched  prisoners,  it  seeuied  as  if  a  shadoAv  had 
suddenly  fallen  up(»n  the  bright  sunshim^,  and  a  chill,  like  that  of  com- 
ing death, oppress(Ml  the  heart.  Since  time  out  of  miud,  the  Morro  of  San- 
tiago has  furnished  dungeons  for  those  who  luive  incurred  the  disph^as- 
ure  of  the  government,  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  nam(\sak(^ 
in  Havana.  Had  these  slimy  walls  a  tongue,  what  stories  they  might 
reveal  of  crime  and  suffering,  of  tortures  nobly  undergone,  of  death 
])rolonged  through  dragging  years,  and  murders  that  will  not  *^out" 
until  the  judgment  day. 

Against  that  old  tower  a  qiuirter  of  a  century  ago,  our  country- 
men of  the  Virginius  were  butchered  like  sheep.  Scores  of  later 
patriots  have  been  led  out  upon  the  ramparts  and  shot,  their  bodies 
perhaps  with  life  yet  in  them,  falling  into  the  sea  wdiere  they  were 
snapped  up  by  sharks  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  water. 

It  was  before  the  entrance  of  this  harbor  and  in  the  shadow  of 

Morro  castle  that  the  blockading  tleet  of  AnuTican  w^arships  lay  in 

wait  for  Cervera's  fleet  during  the  long  weeks  of  June.     It  was  there 

that  Ilobson  rendered  himself  fanu)us  by  his  glorious 

^^S^^^^^,^^^^      courage  in  taking  tlie  Merrimac  into  the  very  throat 
BEFORE  ^  *^  *^ 

MORRO  CASTLE,    of  the  guns  a,nd  sinking  her  in  the  effort  to  obstruct 

the  channel.     It  was  through  this  narrow  exit  that 

the  Spanish  vessels  passed  on  that  memorable  Sunday,  the  third  of 

July,  to  meet  their  prompt  destruction  in  the  running  fight  with  the 

fleet  under  command  of  Admiral  Schley. 
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It  was  my  pleasure  arid  privilc^ge  to  eniise  back  and  forth  in  the 
shadow  of  Morro  castle  with  that  blockading  jfleet  through  part  of 
June  and  eTuly.  It  was  easy  to  appreciate  the  motive  tliat  spanMl  the 
old  fortification  in  all  the  bombardments  of  the  shore  batteries.  The 
Am(ai(*an  gunners  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  demolish  the  old  ruin 
whi(di  had  such  remarkable  picturesque  beauty  and  historic  interest  for 
the  Americans  who  might  come  after  them.  But  one  shot  ever  was 
lircHl  at  Morro  castle  from  the  guns  of  the  American  fleet.  A  gunner 
of  the  Iowa,  at  the  command  of  Captain  Evans,  took  careful  aim  at 
the  angle  of  the  wall  where  the  red  and  yellow  banner  of  Spain  was 
floating  on  its  staff.  The  shot  was  a  perfect  one  although  the  range 
was  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  whole  southeast  bastion  of  the  for- 
tress crumbled  into  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  at  the  explosion  of 
the  sludl,  while  every  man  in  the  fleet  felt  like  cheering  wdien  the  em- 
blem of  cruelty  fell  into  the  dust. 

The  narrow,  winding  channel  which  leads  from  the  open  sea  into 
the  harbor,  pursues  its  sinuous  course  past  several  other  fortifications 
of  quaint  construction,  but  of  little  use  against  modern  guns — between 
low  hills  and  broad  meadows,  fishing  hamlets  and  eocoanut  groves. 
Presently  you  turn  a  sharp  angle  in  the  hills  and  enter  a  broad,  land- 
lo(  ked  bay,  inclosed  on  every  side  by  ranges  of  hills  with  numerous 
])oints  and  promontories  jutting  into  the  tranquil  water,  leaving  dcn^p 
little  coves  behind  them,  all  fringed  with  cocoa-palms.  Between  this 
blue  bay  and  a  towering  background  of  purple  mountains  lies  the  city 
which  Diego  Velazquez,  its  founder,  christened  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1514.  It  is  the  oldest  standing 
city  in  the  new  world,  excepting  Santo  Domingo,  wdiich  Columbus  him- 
self established  only  eighteen  years  earlier.  By 
the  way,  San  Jago,  San  Diego  and  Santiago,  are  really  ^HARACTEKISTICS 
the  same  nanu*,  rendered  Saint  James  in  our  Ian-  TIAliO  1)E  CX15A. 
guage;  and  wherever  the  Spaniards  have  been  are 
numbers  of  them.  This  ])articular  city  of  Saint  James  occupies  a  sloping 
hillside,  500  miles  soutlu^ast  from  Havana,  itself  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment, and  ranks  the  third  city  of  Cuba  in  commercial  importance — 
Matanzas  being  se(*ond.  As  usual  in  all  these  southern  ports,  the  water 
is  too  shallow   for  large  vessels  to  approach  the  dock  and  steamers 
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have  to  anchor  a  mih^  from  shore.  Until  the  American  occupation 
brought  new  enterprise  into  the  civic  administration,  tlie  city  was  one 
of  the  dirtiest  that  conkl  be  conceived.  All  of  its  sewage  emptied  into 
the  harbor,  which,  although  a  larger  bay,  is  almost  as  stagnant  as  that 
of  Havana.  For  many  centuries  the  mariners  of  the  Spanish  main  have 
dreaded  Santiago  de  Cuba,  because  of  the  threat  of  yellow  fever  and 
smallpox  which  always  existed  there.  Under  the  military  governor- 
ship of  General  Leonard  Wood,  a  notable  cliange  was  made  in  the  sani- 
tation of  the  city,  and  enough  was  learned  to  prove  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  the  cities  of  Cuba  wholesome  places  of  residence  if 
proper  methods  are  employed. 

Eed  roofed  buildings  of  stone  and  adobe  entirely  cover  the  hillsides 
which  rise  from  the  wharves  of  Santiago,  with  here  and  there  a  dome, 
a  tower,  a  church  steeple  shooting  upward,  or  a  tall  palm  poking  its 
head  above  a  garden  wall — the  glittering  green  contrasting  well  with 
the  ruddy  tiles  and  the  pink,  gray,  blue  and  yellow  of  the  painted  walls. 
In  the  golden  light  of  a  tropical  morning  it  looks  like  an  oriental  town, 
between  sapphire  sea  and  turquoise  mountains.  Its  low  massive  build- 
ings, whose  walls  surround  open  courts,  with  pillared  balconies  and 
corridors,  the  great  open  windows  protected  by  iron  bars  instead  of 
glass,  and  roofs  covered  with  earthin^n  tiles — are  a  direct  importation 
from  Southern  Spain,  if  not  from  further  east.  Tangiers,  in  Africa,  is 
built  upon  a  similar  sloping  hillside,  and  that  cajutal  of  Morocco  does 
not  look  a  bit  more  Moorish  than  Santiago  de  Cuba.  On  tlie  narrow 
strip  of  land  bordering  the  eastern  edge  of  the  harbor,  the  Morro  at  one 
end  and  the  city  at  the  other,  are  some  villas,  embowered  in  groves  and 
gardens,  which  belong  mostly  to  Americans  interested  in  the  Cobre 
mines.  The  great  iron  piers  on  the  right  belong  to  the  American  min- 
ing companies,  built  for  loading  ore  upon  their  ships. 

Fifty  miles  east  of  Matanzas  is  the  city  of  Cardenas,  the  last  port 
of  any  consequence  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  fertile  district.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  outlets  of  Cuba's  richest  province,  Matanzas,  and  is  the  great  rail- 
road center  of  the  island,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be, 
as  the  railroads  of  the  country  form  a  junction  fifteen  miles  inland,  at 
an  insignificant  station  called  Jouvellenes. 
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In  time  of  peace  Cardenas  enjoys  a  thriving  business,  particularly 
in  sugar  and  molasses,  its  exports  of  the  former  sometimes  amounting 
to  100,000  tons  a  yc^ar.  To  the  west  and  south  stretch  the  great  sugar 
estates  which  have  made  this  section  of  Spain's  do- 

IMPORT  ANT 

main  a  prize  to  be  fouglit  for.    The  water  side  of  the         port  of 
town  is  faced  with  long  wharves  and  lined  with  ware-        CAKDENAS. 
houses,   and  its  extensive  railway   depot  w^ould  do 
credit  to  any  metropolis. 

There  are  a  few  pretentious  public  buildings,  including  the  customs 
house,  hospital  and  college.  Its  cobble  paved  streets  are  considerably 
wider  than  those  of  Havana,  and  have  tw  o  lines  of  horse  cars.  There 
is  gas  and  electric  light,  and  more  two-story  houses  than  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  on  the  island. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  broad,  blue  bay  in  front,  and  the  Paseo, 
whose  tall  trees  seem  to  be  touching  finger  tips  across  the  road,  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  presence  of  eternal  summer,  Cardenas  is 
not  an  attractive  town.  One  misses  the  glamour  of  antiquity  and  his- 
toric interest  which  pervades  ITavana,  Matanzas  and  Santiago,  and  feels 
someliow  that  the  town  is  new  without  being  modern,  young  but  not 
youthful. 

I*uerto  Principe,  or  to  give  it  its  full  name  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe,  is  the  capital  of  the  Central  depart- 
ment, and  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  north  and  south  coasts, 
805  miles  southeast  of  Havana,  and  forty-five  miles  southwest  of  Nue- 
vitas,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Its  population 
is  about  30,000  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  cities  of  Cuba  is  Trinidad,  which  lies 
near  the  south  coast,  three  miles  by  rail  from  the  port  of  Casildas.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  high  land  overlooking  the  sea,  and  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  very  equable  climate  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists 
and  invalids. 

Nuevitas,  Sancti  Espiritu,  Baracoa  and  Cienfuegos  are  all  centers 
of  population  with  many  natural  advantages,  and  with  a  just  form  of 
government,  and  the  advent  of  American  enterprise  and  ca])ital,  they 
might  become  prosperous,  attractive,  and  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. 
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New  Attractions  Oileied  to  American  Tourists — The  Climate  and  the  Seasons  of  the 
Island — The  Valley  of  the  Yumuri — The  Caves  of  Bellamar— -The  Mountain 
Chains  ®f  Cuba — Political  Divisions  of  the  Island — Popular  Divisions  of  Cuba — 
Caverns  and  Subterranean  Hivers — Cataracts  and  Lakes — The  Fertile  Plains  of 
the  Island — Coral  Reefs  and  Tropical  Islets — Marshes  Along  the  Coast — Roads 
and  Vehicles — A  Word  Concerning-  the  Accuracy  of  Maps — Railway  Lines  of 
Cuba — Steamship  Service  Between  the  Ports — The  Isle  of  Pines  and  Its  Re- 
sources— A  New  Naval  Station. 

AMEIvlOANS  will  need  to  learn  new  avenues  of  travt^l  in  ordei*  to 
beeonie  familiar  with  the  attraetions  of  (he  new  lands  which  hav(^ 
come  under  their  inllnenee.  Cuba,  Puerto  Uie-o,  Hawaii  and  tlu^ 
Philippines  offer  their  individual  and  pinniliar  attractions  of  se(^n(^ry, 
(dimate,  resources  and  manners  of  life.  The  people  arc^  different,  moun- 
tains and  for(^sts  are  different,  and  tlu^  industric^s  and  r(^sour<H^s  ai^* 
different;  so  that  no  one  need  feel  that  his  information  (U)ncernint!:  one 
is  suflicic^nt  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  other. 

When  the  island  of  Cuba,  ^^The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,''  w  as  assign(Ml 
a  place  upon  the  terrestrial  globe,  Nature  must  have  been  in  her 
most  generous  mood.  Certainly  no  land  beneath  the  skies  was  given 
a  more  perfect  combination  of  mountains  and  rivers,  forests  and  plains. 
Situated  within  and  near  the  border  of  the  northern  tropical  zone,  the 
temperature  of  the  low  coast-lands  is  tliat  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  the 
high  interior  of  the  island  enjoj^s  a  delightful  climak^,  and  tln^  verdure- 
clad  hills,  with  the  graceful  palm  and  cocoanut  trcn^  clear  against  the 
pure  blue  sky,  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  in  other  countries  on  the  borders  of  the  tropics,  the  year  is 
divided  between  a  hot  and  w^et  season,  corresponding  to  the  northern 
de^^^dination  of  the  sun,  and  a  cool  and  dry  period.  The  months  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  October  are  called  the  wet  season,  though 

HOiWi'  rain  falls  in  every  month  of  the  year.    With  May,  spring  begins  in 

5r)8 
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Uio  islaTvd,  rain  and  llnnnh^'  arc^  i^f  almost  daily  occnrronce,  and  tlu^ 
tomperatnro  risers  In^i^b,  with  liillc^  daily   variation.     TIh^  p(^rlod  from 
November  to  April   is  called  the  dry  season  by  eon- 
trast.     On  a  mean  of  sc^ven  years  the  ram-fall  at  11a-     rj^pj^ppi^^^TUKE 
vana  in  the  wet  season  has  b(^en  observed  to  be  27.8  j^y  CUBA, 

inelies;  of  the  dry  nionths,  12.7,  or  40.5  inches  for  the 
year.  Jnly  and  Angnst  are  the  warmest  months,  and  during  this  period 
th(^  avera}j;e  tempc^ratiire  at  Havana  is  82  Fahrenheit,  Unctnaiin,iL»-  be- 
tween a  niaximiim  of  88  and  a  minimnm  of  7(1  In  the  cooler  months 
of  December  and  January  the  thermometer  avc^rages  72,  the  maximum 
being  78,  and  minimum  58.  The  average  temperature  of  the  y(^ar  at 
llavana  on  a  mean  of  seven  years  is  77.  In  the  interior,  at  elevations 
of  over  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
falls  to  the  freezing  point  in  winter.  Frost  is  not  uncommon,  and  dur- 
ing north  winds,  thin  ice  may  form,  though  snow  is  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  island. 

The  prevailing  Avind  is  the  easterly  trade  breeze,  but  from  Novem- 
ber to  February,  cool  north  winds,  rarelj^  lasting  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  are  expcanenced  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  to 
which  they  add  a  third  seasonal  change.  Hurricanes  may  occur  from 
August  to  Octobc^r,  but  they  are  rare  and  sonu^times  five  or  six  years 
pass  without  such  a  storm. 

Many  "globe-trotters"  who  have  never  included  this  little  corner 
of  the  world  in  their  itinerary,  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  nowhere 
under  the  sun  can  b(^  found  a  more  perfect  climate,  grander  mountain 
scenery,  more  (diarming  vallejs,  more  picturesque  ruins,  and  fertile 
fields  than  Cuba  offers  to  their  view. 

One  of  the  grandest  bits  of  scenery  in  the  know^n  world  is  to  be 
found  in  tfln^  valh\y  of  the  Yumuri,  rivaling  in  sublimity  tlie  far-famed 
Lookout  Mountain  vi(^w  and  the  Yosemite  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
journey  leads  over  a  winding  trail,  easily  traversed  by  the  native 
horses,  up  a  steep  hill,  until,  after  a  continuous  climb  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  road  tnrns  around  the  edge  of  a  grassy  pre(Mpice,  and  th(^ 
beautiful  valley,  with  its  pat(dies  of  green  and  gold,  spreads  away  in 
the  distan(*e.  The  little  river  of  Yumuri  winds  its  way  through  its 
flower-deckiMl  banks  until  it  reaches  the  bay  beyond,  while  in  the  dis- 
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tance  rise  the  mi^lily  luoiiniains,  clad  in  their  coats  of  ev(M'gr(vii,  and 
over  all  the  ihH-vy  clouds,  and  i\w  sky  of  azure  blue. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trips  that -can  be  made  is  to  the  ''(.aves 
of  Bellamar/'  which  nuiy  be  found  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south- 
east of  the  (dty  of  ilatanzas.  The  journey  takes  the  trav(der  ui)  a 
winding'  and  rui;j;ed  road  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  'K^ave  Ilouse^' 
is  rea(duHl,  a  large  frame  structure  built  over  the  entrance,  and  con- 
taining, anu)ng  othi^r  objects  of  interest,  a  large  collection  of  beautiful 
crystal  formations  found  in  the  cave. 

Here  the  tourist  enters  ids  name  in  the  visitors'  register,  pays  his 

d(dlar,  and  follows  the  boy  guide  down  the  stairs  into  the  cave.    Aboui 

150  feet  from  the  entrance^  a  small  bridge  is  crossed,  and  the  "(Gothic 

Temple"  is  reached.  The  only  light  comes  from  a  few^  scattered  lanterns, 

and  is  consequently  very  obscures  but  one  can  see  the 

BEAUTIFUL  CAYES  ^^^nnons  of  crystals,  the  thousand    weird  forms,  and 

BELI^^MAK.        I'^^alize  that  it  is  surpassingly  bcnintiful.     Tlie  temple 

is  about  two  linndnMl  feet  in  length  and  seventy  feet 

in  width,  and  while  it  does  not  equal  in  size  or  solemn  grandeur  the 

temple  of  the  same  name  in  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky,  it  greatly 

excels  it  in  the  I'ichness  and  splendor  of  its  crystal  formations  and 

b(Miutiful  effects. 

The  spectator  possessinl  of  strongly  devidoped  imaginative  powers 
cannot  fail  to  feel  himself  in  fairy-land.  Froin  the  gloomy  corners 
come  gnomes  and  demons,  and  in  the  crystal  shadows  he  sees  spritt^s 
and  lovely  fairies,  keei)ing  gay  revel  to  dreamy  iiirs,  ])layed  on  invisi- 
ble strings  by  spirit  hands.  One  of  the  nn)st  beairtiful  objects  in  the 
cave  is  tlu^  "Fountain  of  Snow,"  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  great  pillars, 
called  by  the  natives  the  "Cloak  of  the  Virgin."  Others  are  known  as 
"Columbus  Mantles"  "The  Altai',"  and  "The  Ouardijin  Spirit." 

The  island  of  Cuba  ])ossesses  a  central  mountain-chain  reacliing 
from  (ruardiana  bay  to  Ca})(^  Maysi  and  then  l)ending  around  to  tlu^ 
south  and  west  to  Cape  Cruz,  attaining  in  places  great  elevation  and 
again  almost  dropjiing  to  the  sea  level.  Clausing  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  on  either  side  of  Santiago,  some  of  the  notable  peaks 
rise  against  the  northern  horizon.  The  crest  of  the  Ojo  del  Toro,  or 
Bull's  Eye  peak,  attains  an  altitude  of  5,100  feet  about  twenty  miles 
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from  ('n[)e  Cruz.  Not  far  east  of  tliat  peak  is  the  other  iiotabk*  ou(^ 
knovvji  as  IMeo  Turquino,  which  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  8,;i00 
feet.  Tiie  legion  around  Santiago  is  strikingly  broken  and  mountain- 
ous, with  many  beautiful  valleys  and  cascades  and  the  most  luxuriant 
of  verdant  foliage,  orchids  and  other  tropical  llowers. 

Turning  westward  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago 
and  following  the  crest  of  the  central  chain,  the  next  notable  peak  is 
the  famous  truncated  cone  near  ]>aracoa,  known  as 
El  Yunque  de  Karacoa,  or  the  Anvil  of  Baracoa.     In    ^^,^.^^^^^^^, 
the  Cubitas  ranges,  where  the  Cuban  republic  located  and  peaks. 

its  capital,  are  many  great  caves  of  notable  beauty. 
With  alteriuite  depressions  and  greater  elevations  the  central  moun- 
iain  range  continues  throughout  the  island,  with  many  peaks  which 
are  visible  from  a  long  distance  at  sea. 

The  island  falls  conveniently  into  three  mountainous  districts, 
which  may  be  identified  as  the  w^estern  group,  the  central  grouj),  and 
tlie  eastern  group.  The  first  includes  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Ilio 
and  Havana.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  broken.  The  northern  slopes 
are  Avatered  by  many  small  streams.  The  slope  to  the  south  coast  is 
gradual  and  near  the  ocean  it  is  marshy.  In  the  interior  the  country 
is  exc^eedingly  fertile.  Here  in  Pinar  del  Kio,  south  of  the  line  of  rail 
way  which  connects  the  capital  of  the  province  with  Havana,  an^  the  vast 
tobacco  plantations  that  have  made  the  Vuelta  Abajo  rich  and  famous. 

The  central  district  lies  betwefai  Matanzas  and  the  old  Jucaro- 
Moron  trocha,  thus  including  the  provinces  of  Matiinzas  and  Santa 
Clara.  It  contains  many  extremely  fertile  plains,  well  watered  l)y 
rivers,  as  w^ell  as  many  districts  entirely  sterile.  Roth  coasts  are 
guarded  by  chains  of  reefs  and  keys  in  great  number  and  are  low  and 
marshy  excei)t  for  a  few  stretches  of  limited  extent. 

The  eastern  district  includes  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Piincipe  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.     The  portions  north  and  south  of  the  (*ity  of  PucMio 
Pi'incipe  are  quite  low  and  flat,  except  for  the  numer- 
ous  isolated   mountain    grou])s.      The   plains   of   tiie^^^'*^^^^^^^'^  "^'"^^'^'^^^^^ 

^^         *  ^  OF 

north  coast  are  marshy,  be(H)ming  sandy  ami  bai'ren      j^^,  ISLANDS 

fartlu^r  inland.    The  southern  plains  of  the  yirovince, 

although    someliuies   ov(Mi1owe(l   along  the   coast,   are  in   the   ini(^rior 
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covered  with  fine  pastures  and  luxuriant  forests.  The  eastern  ex^ 
tremity,  as  already  noted,  is  very  mountainous,  cut  up  with  copious 
streams  and  interspersed  with  tracts  of  great  fertility. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  on  the  island,  but  many  extinct  ones 
are  recognizable.  Earthquakes  occur  chiefly  in  the  province  of  San- 
tiago. Notably  severe  ones  have  occurred  in  1776,  1842  and  1852.  Else^ 
where  in  the  island  these  convulsions  of  nature  have  been  rare  and 
much  less  destructive. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  island  of  Cuba  comprising  the  six 
provinces,  enumerating  from  the  westward,  of  Pinar  del  Kio,  Havana, 
Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  are 
familiar  to  all  readers.  The  seat  of  government  of  each  of  these  is  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  the  provinces  having  been  named  from  their 
respective  capital  cities. 

But  there  is  another  division  of  the  island  which  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  know,  because  it  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed  by  the 
Cubans  themselves  in  conversation  and  writing.  Beginning  at  the 
west,  these  four  popular  divisions  are  known  respectively  as  the  Vuelta 
Abajo  or  lower  turn,  the  Vuelta  Arriba  or  upper  turn.  Las  Cinco  Villas 
or  the  five  towns,  and  the  Tierra  Adentro  or  the  interior  country.  The 
first  includes  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  island  from  Havana  to 
Cape  San  Antonio;  the  second  from  the  meridian  of  Havana  to  that 
of  Santa  Clara,  the  third  from  the  meridian  of  Santa  Clara  to  a  line 
drawn  across  the  island  from  Nuevitas  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  last 
includes  the  remainder  of  the  island.  The  name  of  the  division  known 
as  Las  Cinco  Villas  is  taken  from  five  important  cities 
POPULAE  NAMES  ^i^i^h  it  includes  as  separate  jurisdictions,  these 
ISLAHD  DISTRICTS.  ^^^^S  ^agua  la  Grande,  Santa  Clara,  Trinidad,  Reme- 
'  dios  and  Cienfuegos,  although  even  this  limitation  is 
not  exact,  other  towns  sometimes  being  included  as  substitutes  for 
these.  The  divisions  themselves  frequently  overlap,  the  line  between 
the  last  two  being  particularly  ill  defined. 

Ecclesiastically,  the  island  is  divided  into  two  dioceses,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  the  bishopric  of  Havana.  The  divi- 
sional line  between  their  jurisdictions  is  the  line  between  the  province 
of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Clara. 
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TJk^  rivers  of  Cuba  an^  of  ^rcai  uuiiilx^r,  but  by  the  lopograpjiy  of 
(li(^  country  it  is  <|uil('  impossible  lliat  t]i(\y  should  b(^  of  great  lenglh. 
\e\-ej'tJu^b\ss,  fi'oin  (be  hirgc^  auiouut  of  rainfall  in  the  wet  season,  1h(^ 
slreanis  at  that  tiim^  carry  ^I'eal   volumes  of  water. 

Th(^  Cuban  uiouutains,  formed  of  uietamorpliic  rocks,  ar(^  covered 
will)  a  thick  lay(^r  of  calcareous  uiaierial  of  luuch  lat(M'date  «;-e()joi;icaliy. 
Says  oue  ;L;raphic  writer:  ^4t  is  only  in  some  places  that  the  umler- 
lyini;'  ohlei'  foruiations  ])rojecf.  lik(^  the  v(^r((d)rae  of  souje  i^i<;antic 
extinct  aniiual,  lialf  buritMl  in  tlie  seas  and  its  own  detritus,  the  liuH'- 
si  one  formation  rc^pi^^siMitinu^  the  ancic^nt  ll(^sh,  tlu^  vegetable  UH)ld 
the  cuticle  and  tln^  V(\g(^tation  the  hairy  covering.  And  more,  this 
carcass  is  lusirly  all  hollow  witliin,  for  th(»  (b^sci^uling  water  bas  dis- 
soI\'(mI  tJie  linnvstoTH',  forming  long,  undi^'grouml  galleries  into  which 
il  plunges,  to  a])p(*ai'  and  disappeai'  again  or  to  lie  in  great  cavernous 
resei'voirs  from  which,  on  account  of  their  (devation,  it  is  oft(»n  forced 
l)y  hydrostatic  pr(/ssure  frc^sli  to  the  surface  far  out  into  tln^  sea." 

Elisee   RcH'his,  thc^  gn^at  geograplu^r,  tells  us  that  in  the  islands 

(»ast  of  th(^  Isle  of  Pine,  known  as  tln^  Jardines,  so  named  from  the 

verdure-clad  islets  strewn  like  gardeus  ainid  the  blue 

watcTS,   springs  of  fresh   wati^r  bubbh^   up   from   the     ^KESH-WATER 

,  SrRINOS 

deep,  ilowmg  ])robably  in  snbt(^rranean  galleries  from       ^ar  AT  SEA. 

th(^  mainland.  There*  are  few  countries  in  tbe  world 
more  remarkable  for  tlu^  size  and  nund)er  of  tlieir  subterranean  cavities 
than  ruba.  Among  the  most  remarkable  and  famous  caves  are  those 
of  Uesolladero  Ouacanaya  in  Gnanignani(M);  Maria  Belen  in  Sierra  de 
Anafe;  that  of  Cotilla  near  San  Jose  de  las  Lajas,  fifteen  nnles  sonth- 
easl  of  Havana;  the  magnificent  cav(^s  of  Bellamar  in  Matanzas,  which 
have  been  described  already  in  detail;  those  of  San  Jose  de  los  Reme- 
dies; togetlun*  with  tln^  caverns  of  Cid)itas,  Jibara,  Ynmnri,  Ilolguin 
and  Bayanu),  while  north  of  Guantanamo  are  the  noted  Monte  Libano 
eaverns. 

Among  the  streams  that  lose  themselves  in  the  gronnd  is  the  Kio 
!^an  Antonio,  in  the  province  of  Havana,  wdiich  drains  the  Avonderful 
lake  of  Arignanabo,  about  twenty  nules  soutliwest  of  the  city,  disap- 
pearing beneath  a  large  tree  after  passing  through  the  town  of  San 
Antonio  de  los  Banos.     On  the  maps  the  stream  appears  to  flow  into 
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tlu*  lake,  but  tlie  iH^versi^  is  tlu^  ease,  as  in  reality  it  serves  to  drain  the 

latter  and  kin^p  its  waters  fresh.    This  is  oidy  one  of  many  such  vvhieh 

niigirt  be  named.     The  short  stream  called  the  Moa  has  in  its  course 

one  remarkable  cataract  with  a  fall  of  300  fei^t  and  also  a  cave  into 

which  it  pluno(>s  to  a])pear  again  further  down.     The  San  Diego,  in 

the  province  of  Tinar  del  Kio,  pass(^s  in  its  (M)urse  uiuler  some  beautiful 

natural  arches  or  bridges  calhnl  Los  Poriales. 

A  few  of  the  rivers  of  Cuba  are  navigable  for  short  distances  for 

vessels  of  very  light  draft.     One,  tlie  Canto,  which  flows  westward  in 

the   province   of  Santiago,   is   navigable   for   fifty   miles.     This  is  the 

largest    river   in   the   island,  but   at   its   mouth   is   a 

ECCENTRICITIES    i^.^.^cherous  bar  that  was  shiftinl  in  KIK;  by  a  heavv 
OF  THE  ,       ,     .  .         .  . 

CAUTO  KIVER       fh)od,  imprisoning  many  vessels,  including  a  S])anisli 

man-of-wai',  all  of  wliich  had  to  be  al)aiidon(Ml.  Rivers 
wliich  ar(^  navigable  for  a  few  miles  flow  into  the  ba)'  of  Matanzas, 
Sagua  and  Nuevitas.  The  Maximo,  (Muptying  into  Savinal  bay,  is 
historically  interesting  becaus(^  it  is  supposed  that  at  its  moutli  Co- 
lumbus disembarked  October  27,  1492. 

There  are  few  lakes  in  Cuba.  Most  of  these  lie  n(^ar  the  coast  in 
close  proximity  to  the  great  marshes  or  ev(U'glad(^s,  but  some  arc^ 
imdosed  among  the  high  hills  of  the  central  chain.  The  largest  of  these 
is  Arigiianabo,  mentioned  lu^retofore.  Nesth^d  among  the  neighbor- 
ing ridg(^s,  it  has  a  surface  of  about  six  s(inare  miles  and  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet.  It  contains  fish  in  large  numbers.  Other  lakes  tliere 
are  in  the  cienagas  of  the*  south  coast,  torrid  quagmires  liidden  away 
from  everything  except  the  burning  sun,  the  tropical  vegetation  and 
tlie  loathsome  alligators  and  crocodiles  and  known  only  to  the  few 
Cubans  who  dwell  in  tlie  vicinity. 

Tlie  cultivable  land  of  the  island,  covered  with  the  rich,  pro- 
ductive  soil  whicli,  under  tlie  stimulus  of  the  southern  sun  and  anijile 
rainfall,  yields  tlie  most  jdentiful  and  varied  products,  is  mostly  found 
in  the  eroded  d(*pressions  and  rolling  slopes  worn  from  the  mountain 
chains.  As  these  low  lands  compose  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  Cuba, 
it  is  readily  seen  liow^  incalculable  must  be  its  wealth.  Except  the 
mountain  groups  wdiich  have  been  described  as  forming  the  island 
backbone,  the  surface  of  the  interior,  gently   undulating,  rises  only 
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from   eighty  to   100   feet   above   the  level   of  the   o(!ean.     The   plains 
largest  in   extent  are  three:     tliat   oeen])ying   th(^  south   side  of  the 
mountain    chain    in    the    ])rovin(e    of  I*Inar   del    liio 
and  Havana;    that  extending  from  (^ardc^nas  to  IIol-       <^KKAT  AREA 
xi  .1  ....  .         .  ^*'  FERTI LE 

gmn  along  the  nortliern  slope  of  llie  mountains  for        LOWLANDS 

nearly    400    miles,    and    tlie    valley    of    the    Cauto, 
known  as  the  plain  of  Bayamo. 

A  myriad  of  islands,  keys,  reefs  and  banks  virtually  encircle  Cuba, 
forming  a  screen  in  front  of  its  coast  which  cans(\s  great  in(*onvenience 
to  navigation  and  makes  portions  of  tln^  mainland  very  ditficult  of 
access.  This  scrcn^n  once  passed,  protection  is  affoixhMl  and  navigation 
made  easy.  Tlie  reefs  are  of  calcareous  origin  and  have  becm  and  ar(^ 
still  being  buill  by  flu*  coral  insects  which  have  s(Tved  so  extensively 
in  conslructing  I  he  coasts  of  Cuba  prop(»r  in  many  i)arts.  The  por- 
tions of  tlu^  coas(  sljcdtered  by  these  archipelagoes  are  gen(M%nlly  marshy 
and  coV(U'ed  with  a  (hick  growth  of  mangrove  and  other  trojucal  swamp 
vegc^lation.  Thesc^  marshy  ti'ac^ts  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
cienaga.  The  (l(^naga  de  Zajiata  or  slioe-sha])ed  marsh  on  the  south 
coast,  is  one  of  the  larg(\st  and  most  characteristic  of  these  swam]>s. 
It  has  a  length  of  more  than  sixty  mil(\s,  is  perfectly  flat  and  almost 
on  a  level  Avith  the  sea.  The  contest  bc^tween  sea  and  land  is  Inu'e 
marked  at  present  by  victories  and  def(\ats  in  about  equal  proportion, 
but  in  the  end,  owing  to  the  barrita*  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  land 
must  gain  by  means  of  its  own  detritus  and  with  the  aid  of  its  tirel(\ss 
coral  allies.  The  stagnant  waters  of  the  marsh  arc^  in  places  hedg(Ml 
in  by  sandy  breakwaters.  The  currentless  (^hannels  of  former  rivers 
are  observed  here  and  there  among  the  mangrove  thickets,  which  also 
are  dotted  by  many  lakes,  some  covered  with  leaves 
of  myriad  lilies  and  others  reflecting  the  fierv  heat  MIASMATIC 
4-  41      +       •     1  T  /    .1  ^     1   •  SWAMPS  OF 

01  the  tropical  sun.      In  some  spots  the  ground   is       c^keat  SIZE. 

iirm  enough  to  support  a  clumi)  of  trees,  but  most  of 
the  surface  consists  of  (piagmires  or  boggy  expanses,  iiiaccessibl(^  to 
man  or  beast     The  entire  coast  lin(^  from  Cienfuegos  westward  to 
IHmta  de  Cartas  is  a  continuation  of  tliis  great  swamp. 

Where  the  shore  is  not  hedged  about  by  natural  breakwaters  the 
outline  presented  is  high  and  bold,  furnishing  many  capacious,  well- 
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in'otecicd  liarbors  with  narrow  (/ni  ran('(\s  easy  of  (h^fciisi^  Anioni;  llu^ 
b(*st  harbors  of  Uu'  north  coast  are  tlio  bays  of  I'ahia  Honda,  Cabanas, 
JIaricvl,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Jibara,  Xipi^  and  IJaracoa.  Those  on  the 
sonth  are  (inantananio,   Santiap)  d(^  Tnba,  Trinidad  and   (Menru(\j;-os. 

roinninnieation  lhron<ihont  tlu^  ishuid  of  ('uba  has  been  b(»lter 
than  that  in  Tiu^'to  Uieo  and  still  by  ho  means  suf1i<a(Mii.  Most  of  Ihi^ 
I'oads  aiv  luvn^  trails,  ciuite  ini|)assable  in  llu^  rainy  season.  There*  is 
a  fanH)Us  wa,uon  road  ealhMl  tlu^  (/amino  Cenlral  or  the  central  road, 
which  rnns  all  tlu^  way  from  Havana  to  Saidiai.;().  l>iirin<4'  ycnirs  of 
insnri'ection,  hova^ver,  mnch  of  it  has  bc^Mi  ix^i-mittiMl  to  fall  into  disuse 
so  that  it  will  liave  to  bi^  thoroni^hly  rc^paired  throni^h  the  central  por- 
tion of  its  coiirs(^  bi^fore  it  is  availabh^  for  trafdc.  H  is  not  such  a 
military  road  as  that  Avhich  cross(\s  tlu^  island  of  Puerto  Kico,  th(^  Span- 
ish ^^overnnuMil  in  Cuba  pr(^f(^rrinj4  to  depc^nd  upon  stcnunship  com- 
munication bc^twcen  the  ports.  Tliere  arcs  howev(^r,  in  tlie  island  of 
(^uba  aboni  200  miles  of  pavtHl  hi.^hways  constructed  at  the  expeus'' 
of  the  i>()vernment,  wliich  means  that  th(\v  have  be(»n  ])aid  for  by  taxa- 
tion n])on  the  Cubans,  and  that  not  mon^  than  half  of  tlu^  sum  pur- 
jiortiniJt'  to  be  (expended  on  them  has  j^one  inio  iheir  construction,  the 
renniind(^r  t^oino'  to  enri(di   the  S]>arnsh  aulhoril  i(^s. 

Within  the  cities,  carriai^es  in  Cut)a  an^  liki^  carria.u'es  idsc^where, 

but    throni;hont   the   conntry    the   nniv(^rsal    passenger   v(^hicle   is    tin* 

volante.     This  consists  of  a  two-seated   carriai^c'  hung-  lallier  low  by 

leather  straj^s  from  thc^  axle  of  two  very  lar?^(^  wheels 

TRATEL  IN  CUBA  ^^^^|  having  shafts  sonn^  thirteen  f(^et  ]()m^.    The  horse 
BY 
THE  YOLANTE.      ^^^  ^'^^'  shafts  is  led  by  a  ])ostilion,  whose  horse  is  also 

hai'nc^ssed  to  tln^  cui'riagi^  with  (raci^s'. '*  In  iln^  casi^ 
of  a  loni>'  and  I'ougli  jonrn(\y  a  third  lioi'sc^  is  harm^sscMl  on  tln^  olher 
sid(^  of  th(^  shaft  in  the  sann^  mann(^r.  This  carria,i;(»  is  exti-enu^ly  com- 
fortabh^  to  travel  in  and  tln^  i;r(^at  luught  of  the  whecds  and  their 
distance  apart  i)revent  all  dan*;('r  of  turning;  ovei^  a  very  (h^siiable 
finality  wlu-n  consid(T(Hl  with  ref(»r(?nce  to  thc^  condition  of  nn)st  of  tU* 
roads  in  thc^  interior.  Merchamlise  when  not  sent  by  rail  is  usually 
transi)orted  by  heavy  carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  nuiles.  Pack  muhi>s  ar(^ 
(nnployed  where  tlu^  roads  cannot  b(/  nscMl  by  tlu^  carts. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  our  own  war 
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witli  Spain,  many  dilTeront  maps  Iiave  b(H'n  made  and  circiilalcd.  It 
is  U)  1)0  ro<»r('tte(l  that  tlionsands  of  iluvse  an^  iitlrrly  W()rt]il(\ss  and. 
niislejidin^-  in  the  stories  tliey  t(dl  reo-irdin^i>'  tlie  railways  of  ('aha. 
With  an  en(»r}i:y  worthy  of  a  better  cans(^  and  an  ease  to  be  (MivicMJ  by 
the  engineers,  tlie  artists  in  map  eonstrnetion  have  eonstruetiMl  foi'  thi* 
island  an  elaborate  system  of  railways  ramifyin[j^  into  every  part  of 
the  country  where  they  ought  to  be,  but  a  gri^at  many  i)arts  wlieiH? 
th(\y  ar(^  not.  P]very  wagon  road  and  ev(^ry  ancient  surv(\y  which  tlu^y 
have  found  markcMl  on  any  mai)  they  hav(^  cliangcMl  into  railways  l)y 
a  stroke  of  tlu^  graver's  tool.  It  is  to  be  r(\grelt(Ml  that  such  mis- 
leading information  has  been  circulated  so  widclly,  for  the  ])ossessor 
of  u  map  rarcdy  stops  to  question  its  authenticity  when  a  quick  refer- 
ence is  necessary. 

The  map  of  Cuba  which  accompanies  this  volume  is  exactly  cor- 
r(H't  in  the  railways  it  includes,  and  there  are  none  whatever  other  than 
those  shown  on  this  map,  except  numerous  privat(^  roads  which  have 
been   built   by  the   sugar   i)lanters   to   connect   tlu^ir 
estates  to  the  main  line.     Tln^rc^  is  no  railwav  what-^'^'^^'"''^''^  RAILWAY 
ever  connecting  the  (»astern  and  western  (uids  of  tlu^        hekewitji 
island.     Even  the  railway  across   tlu*   island  at  the 
Irocha  from  Jucaro  to  Moron  was  only  a  military  work  ami  not  oper- 
ated for  passengers.    The  total  of  railway  lines  of  Cuba  compris(\s  about 
1,000  miles  of  track.     Eventually,  doubtless,  there  will  be  continuous 
railway  communication  from  Pinar  del  Kio  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ap- 
proximately following  the  axis  of  tlu^  island  and  continuing  beyond 
its  present  terminus  at  Santa  Clara  through   Santo  Espiritu,   ru(^rio 
Principe,  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  aiul   llolguin,  tlirowing  off  branches 
to  all  important  harbors  and  towns  mrt  touched  by  th(?  main  line. 

Communication  between  the  ports  of  tlu^  island  of  Cuba  has  been 
maintained  by  two  lines  of  steamers,  one  on  the  north  and  on(^  on 
the  south.  Boats  of  the  former  ply  with  regularity  betwecui  Havana 
and  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagvui  la  Grande,  Caibarien  and  Nuevitas, 
calling  at  Guantanamo  bay  and  making  Santiago  the  terminal  i)oint. 
The  south  coast  line,  with  excellent  boats,  has  its  westi^'u  terminus 
at  Batabano  and  calls  at  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  Tunas,  Manzanillo  and 
Santiago.     Another  line  runs  from  Havana  to  Bahia  Honda,  and  one 
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from  Batabaiu)  to  Niieva  (leroiia,  on  tlie  Isle  of  Pines,  Spanish,  French, 
German  and  American  lines  of  steamers  liave  reaehcnl  Havana  from 
the  Enropean  ports  ami  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

The  telegraj)h  system  in  the  island,  like  that  of  l^nerlo  Rico,  ex- 
tends to  all  the  i)rineipal  towns  and  villa^^es  and  is  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  government.  Cuba  is  connected  by  submarine  cables  witli  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  three  distinct  lines  and  there  was  no  time  during  th(* 
w^ar  when  communication  between  the  Madrid  government  and  Havana 
was  interrupted. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  no  doubt  a  permanent  possession  of  the  United 

States,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  disposition  of  Cuba.    The  treaty 

of  peace  with  Spain  ceded  it  directly  to  our  government.    This  island, 

which  lies  some  sixty  miles  directly  south  of  Bata- 

^^\lf^^JJ.}l^^^^^^^   ^iiid,   consequently,  just   south  of  the   city   of 

UNITED  STATES.    Il<ivana,  is  nearly  one-third  the  size  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  south  and 

a  little  more  than  that  from  east  to  west  at  its  greatest  extent,  with 

a  total  area,  not  including  the  great  bay  to  the  west,  of  about  1,000 

square  miles.     The   population  is   about  2,000.     Communication   has 

been  kept  up  with  Cuba  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  Batabano  to  Nueva 

Gerona,  on  the  north  coast,  the  principal  town  of  the  island.     This 

town  was « founded  in  1853  and  now  has  some  900  inhabitants.     The 

village  of  Santa  Fe,  fourteen  miles  distant,  is  much   frequented  on 

account  of  its  wonderful  hot  springs. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  consists  in  reality  of  two  islands,  separated  by 
a  tidal  swamp.  Toward  the  eastern  end  of  this  swamp,  a  few  rocky 
ledges,  flush  with  the  water,  have  been  utilized  to  construct  a  stone 
causeway  between  the  two  sections.  These  present  a  marked  con- 
trast, that  on  the  north  being  wooded  and  mountainous,  its  soil  ex- 
tremely fertile,  while  the  southern  section  is  low,  rocky  and  barren. 
The  principal  products  are  marble,  many  beautiful  varieties  of  which 
exist  in  large  quantities,  rock  crystal,  tortoise  shells,  pine  and  tur- 
pentine, cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  valuable  woods.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  silver,  mercury  and  iron. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime,  this  island  has  been  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  and  colonization  has  been  discouraged.     It  was  here  that 
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the  ease  of  Evaiig(»lina  Cisneros  began  to  attract  attention.    The  north- 
ern half  of  the  ishmd  is  exeeedint>ly  healtlifnl  and  at 
times  has  been   used  as   a  sanitarium   for   fepanisli      ir|i4i>iiijyf  ymi 
soUliers,  broken  in  health  in  Cuba.    It  is  believed  that    j^^  j^  s(>lii)n:KS. 
perniani^nt  oeeui)ation  by  tin*  Americans  will  develop 
it   rapidly.     Surv(\ys  are  beinL»-  made  at  tlu^  pres(^nt  tinu^,  which  have 
r(\sulted  in  findin<>;  two  harbors  which  can  be  im])roved  without  ditti- 
culty,  so  that  acc(\ss  can  be  had  to  them  by  vessels  of  any  draft.     The 
Isle  of  Pines  will  Ix^  our  nearest  outpost  to  the  Nicaragua  canal  and 
should  prove  of  great  valu(^  as  a  naval  station. 

Since  the  Ann^rican  occupation  of  Cuba  two  reports  have  b(HMi 
made  to  the  UnitcMl  {States  Government  by  army  officers  sent  to  make 
investigations  of  the  n^sources  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Each  report  has 
verified  the  opinions  of  its  value.  It  is  probable  that,  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  island  and  Cuba  will  be  diverted  to  another  port  than 
Batabano.  The  channel  from  Nueva  Serona  to  P>atabano  is  shallow 
and  difficult,  but  there  is  a  channel  of  four  fathoms  di^pth  all  the  way 
from  the  island  to  Coloma,  a  i)ort  on  the  south  side  of  the  province  of 
IMnar  dcd  Kio,  just  south  of  tlie  city  of  the  sanu^  nanu\ 
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COMMERCIAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  CUBA. 

Condition  of  Cuba  at  the  Close  of  the  War—How  the  Island  Is  to  Be  Rehabilitated— 
l?he  Cubans  a  Peaceful  People — Unjust  Judgments  Upon  Cubans  by  American 
Soldiers— The  Cuban  in  War  and  in  Peace—The  Professional  Men  of  Havana- 
Revision  of  the  Penal  Code — Hardships  of  the  Spanish  Code  in  Its  Original 
Porm— Sanitation  of  the  City— American  Experts  to  Solve  the  Problem— Influx 
of  Americans  to  Havana — Adventurers  and  Speculators — An  Effort  to  Settle 
Commercial  Conditions — Important  Committees  Appointed — Change  of  Methods 
of  the  Railways — Administration  of  the  Government  Telegraph  Lines. 

THE  reor.ujaiiiza1i()n  of  poacc^  and  ])r()8i)eri<y  in  (Ik*  island  of  Cuba 
is  a  problem  wliieli  should  not  be  difficult  of  solution  in  an  island 
where  nature  has  such  marvelous  recuperative  power.  Devas- 
tated as  were  the  fields  and  plantations  which  had  been  overrun  by 
Spanish  and  insurgent  armies,  it  seemed  to  the  casual  observer  a  year 
ago  that  a  decade  would  be  required  to  obliterate  the  signs  of  ruin. 
It  will  indeed  require  many  years  to  repopulate  the  island  where  nearly 
one-fifth  the  citizens  have  died  from  starvation  and  suffering  within 
the  last  three  years.  It  will  require  many  xvarn  to  ch^ar  away  tln^ 
ruined  plantation  houses  and  sugar  mills  destroyed  by  marauders.  But 
so  far  as  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  is  concerned,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  within  two  years  it  will  outstrip  all  its  previous 
records,  beginning  a  new  era  of  prosperity  amazing  in  its  proportions. 
The  climate  and  nature's  bounty  will  be  the  greatest  contributor  to 
this  condition.  Next  will  come  the  prompt  and  generous  introduction 
of  American  capital  and  American  enterprise,  w^hich  are  already  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  felt.  Finally  will  come  the  labor  of  the 
Cubans,  applied  to  the  latent  resources  of  tlie  island. 

The  Cubans  have  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  peace.     They  are 
by  no  means  as  restless,  aggressive  and  difficult  to  control  as  the 

683 
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people  of  the  South  and  Central  American  republics.  The  latter  races 
come  from  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  aboriginal  In- 
dian   blood.     The    Cuban   people   are    a   mixture   of  „,,^^^^!'tf^'^rl^^ 

^       ^  THE  CHARACTER 

Spanish   and  African  negro  blood,  this  mixture,   of  ^^  ^^^  CUBANS 

course,  not  occurring  in  ev(^ry  individual,  but  appear- 
ing in  every  class  and  every  phase  of  life  sufficiently  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  factor.  Out  of  these  different  combinations  come  different 
characleristics,  and  1  have  no  fear  that  the  history  of  Cuba  will  be 
marred  by  the  succession  of  revolutions  and  governmental  fiascos  that 
have  Retarded  prosperity  in  our  sister  republics.  The  Cuban  did  not 
revolt  against  Sptmish  rule  until  driven  to  it  by  desperation.  Once 
brought  to  the  belief  that  he  might  as  well  die  fighting  the  oppressor 
as  from  oppression  itself,  he  fought  stolidly  and  steadily  until  the 
American  intervention  came  to  his  relief. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  for  the  Cuban  in  respect  to  the  judgments 
formed  upon  him  by  the  American  soldiers  in  our  late  war.  The  Cuban 
army  was  a  distinctly  inferior  body,  poorly  equipped,  poorly  organized 
and  poorly  fed.  Its  soldiers  were  by  no  means  such  soldiers  as  those 
in  our  own  ranks.  For  threc^  years  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  guer- 
rilla w^arfare  with  little  ammunition,  few  weapons,  no  commissary 
whatever,  often  no  food,  and  no  clothing  but  rags.  They  have  marched 
and  starved  and  fought  and  starved  with  equal  stolidity. 

The  only  valid  excuse  which  the  United  States  had  to  enter  war 
with  Spain,  was  to  bring  peace  and  relief  to  a  distraded  country  at 
our  doors  and  to  aid  a  struggling  people  in  their  effort  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  oppression.     It  was  this   spirit  which  was 
presumed  to  stimulate  the  American  volunteer  when  he  enlisted  and 
went  to  war.    If  the  Cuban  soldier  had  been  the  equal 
of  the  American  mentally  and  physically,  if  he  had     ^"^J^^^^^'^ 
been  as  well  armed,  w^ell  clothed  and  w^ell  fed,  he       ^ith  SPAIN. 
would  not  have  needed  our  aid.     It  w^as  because  he 
was  distinctly  an  inferior  that  we  gave  our  assistance.     Then  came 
a  grievous  thing.    When  the  American  soldier  reached  Cuba,  presuma- 
bly knowing  all  these  things  and  stimulated  by  them,  he  looked  about 
him  and  saw  the  Cuban. 

"The  Cuban  is  our  inferior,"  he  said ;  "he  is  ragged,  he  is  dirty,  he 
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is  half-starved  and  steals  our  food  whenever  he  can  get  it;  he  will  not 
work  and  he  will  not  tight  when  we  tell  him  to.  The  Cuban  is  no 
good." 

For  myself  I  am  unable  to  hold  the  Cuban  to  blame  for  any  of  these 
things.  It  is  because  they  were  true  to  a  given  extent  that  we  wxmt  to 
help  them.  Sometimes  the  Cuban  ran,  instead  of  fighting.  I  have 
known  a  Cuban  force  to  enter  a  general  engagement  with  the  Spanish 
with  just  live  rounds  of  ammmiitiou  in  the  cartridge  belts.  I  fail  to 
see  what  they  should  have  done  instead  of  running  after  they  tired 
all  of  these.  I  am  impelled  to  the  belief  that  in  like  circumstances  I 
might  have  reserved  my  lire  and  run  first. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cuban  troops  in  many  cases  proved  of  little  mili- 
tary value  to  the  American  army.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  an  exhausted,  ragged,  hungry  force  that  had  been  fighting  for 
three  years  and  now  saw  a  strong,  fresh  army  come  to  its  relief,  should, 
in  an  actuiil  revulsion  of  feeding,  lapse  from  Iheir  energy  and  let  the 
re-enforcements  do  all  the  work,  even  to  save  their  freedom.  They  were 
hungry  and  they  stole  food;  they  were  proud  and  they  would  not  build 
roads  and  dig  ditches. 

If  we  are  to  Ix^  successful  in  our  dealings  with  alien  people  who 

are  coming  under  our  domination,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  them, 

judge  tlunn  and  rule  them  by  methods  which  fit  them 

^^n  n^To^^^^^^^^^^         instead  of  those  which  appeal  to  us.      The  Cubans 
TO  OUR  ALIEN 
COLONISTS.        *^^'^    what    they    are    because    of    their   centuries    of 

life  under  the  Spanish  yoke  and  the  demoralizing 
tutelage  of  Spanish  methods.  We  should  be  cautious  of  shallow 
judgments  against  them. 

The  progress  of  reorganization  in  Cuba  has  been  an  interesting 
one.  The  backbone  of  the  revolution  was  the  professional  class  of 
Havana,  and  the  other  cities.  Nearly  all  the  doctors,  laAvyers  and  other 
professional  men  are  Cubans.  The  business  men  are  mainly  Spaniards. 
The  intellectual  life  of  Havana  is  Cuban.  The  Spaniards  are  traders. 
They  are  very  keen  and  successful  merchants  and  have  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  the  "non-producers,"  as  they  call  the  professional  men.  These 
professional  men  nearly  all  sympathized  with  the  insurgent  cause. 
Some  of  them  were  very  open  in  their  sympathies  and  joined  the  armies; 
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many  remained  at  home  and  contributed.  Nearly  all  had  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  Cuban  army.  The  bar  of  Havana  is  a  very  brilliant  one. 
Many  of  the  leading  members  were  educated  at  Havana  and  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  Their  attainments  are  such  that  they 
would  attract  attention  in  any  intellectual  American  city.  What  is 
said  of  lawyers  may  be  said  with  the  same  truth  of  the  doctors.  Some 
of  the  Havana  physicians  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  medical 
men  are  a  credit  to  the  city.  For  a  hundred  years  they  have  cried  out 
against  the  evils  of  bad  sanitation  without  avail,  and  the  fact  that 
Havana  is  one  of  the  sickliest  cities  in  the  world  is  no  reflection  on  its 
brilliant  and  capable  medical  fraternity. 

When  the  American  officers  first  appeared  to  arrange  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  island  they  got  a  very  cool  reception.  The  Cubans  were 
very  bitter  in  their  expressions.  They  had  only  sneers  for  our  soldiers. 
They  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  looked  upon  them  as 
a  species  of  international  thieves,  who  had  come  to  steal  before  their 
open  eyes  the  fruits  of  Uwir  victory.  They  were  infinitely  more  bitter 
nnd  even  insulting  than  the  Spaniai'ds.  The  Spaniard  was  a  conquered 
foe,  wlio  had  but  little  to  say.  He  had  screwed  up  his  face  for  a  dose 
of  medicine  and  was  willing  to  take  it.  The  Cuban  considered  himself 
a  cruelly  wronged  man.    The  commission  afforded  him  no  comfort. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  some  other  influence  began  making  an 
impression  on  the  Cuban  mind.    The  first  thing  that  was  asked  of  these 
ardent  professional  men  was  that  tliey  assist  tlie  gentlemen  sent  down 
by  the  attorney-general  from  Washington  to  translate 
the  penal  code  of  the  island.    Their  answer  was  quick    ^^^JJ^^J^^^^^ 
and  defiant.    They  were  Cuban  patriots  and  it  should    ^lyj^  affaiks. 
never  be  said  by  their  children  or  children's  children 
that  they  had  assisted  in  the  enslavement  of  the  people  who  had  fought 
so  heroically  and  tirelessly  for  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty.    Then  they 
discovered  that  to  translate  a  criminal  code  into  English  did  not  imply 
a  threat  of  slavery,  and  the  service  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers of  Havana  was  enlisted  to  do  the  work. 

In  dealing  with  the  Cuban  situation  one  of  the  important  consid- 
erations which  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  only 
one-fifth  of  the  residents  can  read  or  write.    The  others  not  only  have 
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tlie  ignorance  of  illiteracy,  but  in  most  cases  tliey  do  not  associate 
with  those  who  read  or  write,  and  the  dissemination  of  classified  intel- 
ligence is  naturally  a  very  slow  matter.  The  people  comprised  in  this 
illiterate  four-fifths  understand  that  under  Spanish  rule  they  had  but 
few  rights,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  what  their  rights  should  be 
now  or  will  be  under  a  republic  or  a  wise  liberal  government.  Most 
of  them  naturally  expect  an  extension  of  personal  liberties,  but  have 
no  ideas  as  to  what  changes  are  necessary  in  the  laws  to  define  and 
establish  their  legitimate  rights  as  citizens.  Of  the  vast  majority  who 
are  illiterate  very  few  have  any  knowledge  of  what  elections  mean. 
The  ignorant  Cubans  seem  to  have  some  vague  notion  that  the  more 
intelligent  will  furnish  some  sort  of  a  government  that  will  be  more 
accej)table  than  the  one  now  perishing.  Under  the  Spanish  law  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime  is  guilty  until  proved  innocent.  Under  the 
Spanish  law  there  is  no  habeas  corpus. 

The  Spanish  penal  code  was  enacted  by  royal  decree  for  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  went  into  effect  in  1879,  being  a  revision  of  the  code  of 
1870.  While  the  criminal  code  is  intended  to  provide  for  punishment 
for  all  crimes,  it  does  not  furnish  the  only  laws  under  which  a  man  may 
be  declared  guilty,  convicted  and  punished.  There  are  special  laws— 
"leyes  especiales" — which  were  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  various 
ways.  They  may  have  been  an  afterthought  of  the  king  or  of  the  cortes. 
They  may  have  been  decreed  and  promulgated  by  the  governor-general 
or  by  the  municipal  authorities.  When  an  old  law  is  found  unsuit- 
able and  a  new  one  enacted,  by  royal  decree  or  otherwise,  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  repeal  the  other  laws.  In  1871,  by  decree,  the  chil- 
dren born  of  slave  parents  were  to  be  free,  and  in  1880  slavery  was  abol- 
ished; but  the  special  laws  for  the  punishment  of  slaves  are  still  carried 
on  the  statute  books.  The  most  powerful  law  is  one  issued  by  the  king 
with  the  advice  of  the  cabinet,  but  when  it  conflicts  with  a  royal  order 
issued  by  the  minister  in  the  king's  name  the  judge  can  select  whichever 
one  lie  sees  fit  to  use. 

When  a  person  is  arrested  he  is  put  in  prison  and  may  remain  there 
seventy-two  hours  before  anything  is  done  with  the  case.  Then  or  at 
any  time  previous  that  may  be  selected,  he  is  taken  before  the  official 
known  as  the  judge  of  instruction.     When  first  arrested  the  prisoner  is  a 
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^^detendo."  If  tbe  judge  of  instriiction  decides  that  there  is  siilhcieiit  iri- 
slruetion  to  liold  him  he  b(H*oiiies  a  ^^proeesados."  lie  is  not  made 
acquainted  with  tlie  evidence  against  him.  It  may  or  may  not  be  given 
in  court.  If  hekl  Jie  is  sent  back  to  i)rison,  and  it  is  at  th(*  ph^asure  of  the 
officials  as  to  when  he  sliall  liave  trial. 

Heretofore  wlien  a  pcTson  lias  been  arrested  there  has  been  a  race 
between  tlie  man  who  nuide  the  arrest,  the  jailer  and  the  judge  of  in- 
struction as  to  wlio  (ould  tirst  g(^t  to  the  man's  friends.     If  these  friends 
had  money  tlie  one  wlio  got  thei'e  first  tooh  the  money 
and   the   prisoner   was   released.     If   thc^   crime   was      ™*^  l*«l^Oi\i:R 
serious  Ins  first  duty  was  to  put  the  prosecuting  Avit-     sPAiSISH  CODE 
ness  out  of  the  way.     Sometimes  he  had  to  do  mur- 
der to  accomplish  this,  and  there  wx^re  men  who  made  a  profession  of  dis- 
posing of  obnoxious  witnesses.     Their  trade  was  assassination.     They 
worked  for  a  very  low  rate. 

If  a  prisom^r  under  Cuban  law  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  trial  the 
prejudi(x^  of  the  court  is  against  him.  He  is  deemed  guilty  and  must 
prove  that  he  is  innocent.  Tlu^  jmlge  has  possession  of  all  evidence  on 
both  sides  from  the  start.  Under  tlie  law  imbeciles  and  lunatics  are 
exempt.  If  ihe  prisoner  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  graver  crimes  he  is  con- 
fincHl  in  an  asylum,  Avliere  he  must  remain  until  released  by  tlie  order  of 
the  magistrate.  If  guilty  of  a  lesser  crime  he  is  remanded  to  his  home  to 
be  cared  for.  The  terms  "graver"  and  "lesser  crimes''  are  used  because 
in  the  Spanish  code  there  is  no  criminal  classification  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Crimes  are  classified  as  grave  and  lesser  crimes,  and 
graded  according  to  the  punishments.  If  while  a  prisoner  is  suffering 
punishment  by  imprisonment  for  a  lesser  crime  he  commits  a  graver  one, 
he  is  tried  for  the  graver  crime  and  punished  for  it.  The  punishment 
for  the  lesser  crime  comes  afterward. 

Minors  9  years  of  age  or  under  are  exempt  from  punishment.  A 
minor  over  the  age  of  9  and  under  15  years  is  also  exempt,  unless  he  shall 
luive  arrived  at  the  "age  of  discernment,"  when  he  may  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  If  the  magistrate  declares  him  ir- 
responsible he  must  be  remanded  to  the  care  of  his  family  or  to  a  be- 
nevolent institution. 

Under  the  code,  one  who  acts  in  defense  of  his  person  or  his  rights, 
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or  in  defense  of  tlie  riglits  of  liis  spouse,  liis  ancestors,  his  des(*eiidaiits, 
liis  brother  or  liis  adopted  or  blood  rehitions,  is  excunpt.  A  slave  who 
defends  his  master  is  ext^npt.  So,  also,  is  a  gratuitously  eniancipatiMl 
freedmau  who  defends  his  master  or  his  master's  spouse.  Even  a 
stranger  may  be  protected  by  the  use  of  violenc(^  and  tlu^  protector  be 
exempt  from  i)unishm(^nt.  One  who  to  escape  an  injury  does  an  act 
causing  damage  is  exempt,  but  the  im])t4iding  injury  must  be  real  and 
not  fancied  and  the  damages  which  would  luu'e  ri^suUed  from  the  injury 
averted  must  exc^eed  the  damages  caused  by  tin*  efforts  to  (sscap(\  One* 
who  is  performing  a  hnvful  act  and  accidentally  causers  damages  is  im- 
mune from  punishment.  One  who  acts  under  compulsion  or  the  impulse 
of  irresistible  force  is  exempt. 

The  code  has  something  which  pretty  nearly  comprehends  the  plea 
of  temporary  insanity.  It  exempts  from  punishment  one  Avho  commits 
an  overt  act  under  tlie  impulse  of  ungovi^rnable  fi^ir  and  makes  a  crim- 
inal an  object  of  nu^rcy  if  he  acts  in  a  paroxysm  of  ang(M\  The  law^  will 
pardon  one  who  acts  in  fulfillment  of  duty  or  who  acts  in  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence^ to  another.  But  it  does  not  attempt  to  describe  what  are  proper 
^Sluties"  to  fulfill  or  when  "another"  has  a  right  to  i  ommand  obedience 
to  the  extent  of  causing  crimes. 

In  the  Spanish  code  is  a  long  list  of  "(vxtenuaiing  circnimstances." 
It  is  an  extenuating  circumstance  to  be  under  the  age  of  18  years,  to 
commit  a  crime  without  intent,  to  act  under  threat  or  when  avenging  a 
wrong  done  to  self  or  spouse.     It  is  an  extenuating  (circumstance  to  be 
intoxicated  wdien  committing  a  (*rime,  providing  it  is  not  the  habit  of 
the  person  to  be  intoxicated,  or  providing  the  intoxicated  condition  w^as 
not  acquired  after  the  crime  had  been  planned.     It  is  legal  to  make  a 
plea  for  mercy,  citing  that  the  accused  acted  nnder  powerful  excite- 
ment.    The  code  names  twenty-six  kinds  of  crimes 
EXTENUATlNix     ^1q(.]i  must  be  considered  as  aggravated  offenses.     A 
CIRCUMSTANCES      .  .  . ,  ^  .  •  ^       w  +     ^i 

IN  THE  LAW.      ^^^^  ^^  these  are:    Crimes  against  relatives  up  to  the 

fourth  degree;  crimes  against  patrons  and  crimes  that 
constitute  treachery  to  patrons  and  to  persons  who  had  special  reasons 
for  trusting  the  criminal;  crimes  for  price,  recompense  or  reward  are 
particularly  bad.  This  covers  the  deeds  of  the  Naiiigos,  who  are  pro- 
fessional assassins  and  put  persons  out  of  the  world  for  price. 
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The  crimes  arc*  also  considcM'CMl  to  liave  ai^gravating  eircuinstanees 
if  aeeom})iinie(l  by  fire,  lieavy  (laniai,^(ss  or  explosions;  if  in'eiiieditated 
or  if  fraud  is  used  in  tlu^  coniniission.  It  is  eonsidc^red  especially  repri*- 
hensible  if  the  offended'  talans  advantage  of  greatly  superior  physical 
strength  or  adds  to  tin*  nat  ural  consecpiencc^s  of  his  misdeeds  ignominy 
and  hnniiliaiion  1o  tlu^  victim.  It  is  also  es])ecially  off(4isiv(*  in  llie  mind 
of  the  Cuban  judge  to  commit  a  crime  i]i  a  lonely  or  a  sacrcMl  plac(\ 

The  sanilalion  of  Havana  was  a  matlc^r  (h^manding  i)rompt  sc^tth^- 
nient  as  impc^ialivcdy  as  any  othei-  feature  of  reorganization.  To  advise 
upon  the  sanitary  iuhhIh  of  the  city,  Colonel  (Jeorge  E,  Waring  was  sent 
to  Cuba  by  Secretary  Algc^r.  Aftc^r  an  exhaustive  examination  of  tin* 
conditions,  Colomd  AVaring  rc^urncHl  to  the  UnitfMl  States  to  make  his 
report,  and  shortly  after  reaching  New  York  city  died  from  yellow  fever 
contracted  in  Havana,  llis  labor,  however,  was  by  no  means  lost.  He 
<'Volved  a  plan  which  no  doubt  will  b(^  adopted  for  execution  as  rapidly 
as  possibh^  and  it  is  to  be  hojXMl  Ihat  yidlow  fev(^r  will  be  eternally 
oblit(M'at(Ml  thereby. 

Il(^  was  not  tli(»  first  who  had  stmli(Ml  tin-  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  the  city's  s(nvag(\  The  ])lan  faxoriMl  for  years  by  the  United  States 
marine  hos})ital  surgeons  in  Ihivana,  was  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  tlu^  harbor  to  tlu^  sea,  through 

which  tlu^  waters  of  the  bay  could  be  drained.     With       '^^  IMPKOVE 

..."  .......  r..  .  SANITATION 

two  openings  thus  ])rovul(Ml,  and  tln^  (lulf  Stream  and        jjy  jjvyana 

tide  to  scour  tln^  harbor,  it  was  belicn^iMl  that  all  de- 
sircMl  results  would   Ix^  obtainiMl.     EngimH^rs  in  otlier  reports  recom- 
mend a  great  tunnel  into  which  iill  s(^w(^rs  could  empty.     This  was  to 
have  its  exit  in  thc^  surf  2,000  yards  east  of  Morro  castle. 

The  time  element  and  the  great  cost  of  the  w^ork  barred  the  tunnel 
project  from  consideration  by  Colonel  Waring.  Primarily  the  war  de- 
partment wanted  to  provide  a  healthy  garrison  for  its  soldiers,  rather 
than  to  give  Havana,  free  of  cost,  a  perfect  system  of  drainage.  The 
tunnel,  its  pivmps  and  intercepting  sewers,  would  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  might  use  up  five  years  in  the  building.  So  Colonel  Waring  and 
his  staff  of  engineers  turned  to  the  level  fields  southwest  of  the  city, 
beyond  Jesus  del  Monte,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  put  in  a  surface- 
sluice  system  of  purification  such  as  the  inland  cities  of  England  use. 
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The  exLsthig-  sewers  of  the  city  had  no  part  in  Colonel  Waring*s 
plan.  They  all  empty  into  the  sea  or  the  bay,  and  the  How  is  in  tln^ 
direction  oi)posite  that  his  condnits  ninst  take.  If  one  wanted  to  ns(^ 
tliem  he  w^onhl  have  hard  work  findinj^'  thenu  There  is  no  g(4ieral  eliart 
of  the  city  showing  tlu^m.  The  plans  liave  been  lost,  and  the  only  way 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  sewer  is  to  dig*  for  it.  Looking  for  an 
ontlet  wonld  profit  nothing — many  of  them  have  no  outlets,  but  are 
merely  blind  extended  vavdts,  dug  without  rtdalion  to  the  otht^r  scAvc^rs 
of  the  citj^  Jobbery  and  corrui)ti()n  are  at  th(^  boltom  of  tlu^  tangl(\ 
The  few  sewers  in  commission  are  so  badly  constructed  thai  half  iln^ir 
burden  of  filth  is  lost  on  the  way.  Four  houses  of  every  live  are  witliout 
connections  Avith  such  sewers  as  there  are.  What  the  subsoil  of  Ha- 
vana has  stored  up  in  the  way  of  germs  and  gases  passes  inuigination. 

The  plane  of  the  city  slopes  downward  to  the  east,  but  the  gradient 
is  not  so  steep  that  it  cannot  be  easily  overcome.  From  the  Prado,  the 
backbone  of  the  city,  the  slope  is  northward  toward  the  S(?a  or  south- 
ward to  the  harbor.  The  littoral  of  bay  and  octnin  is  ])ractically  con- 
tinuous, and  two  intercepting  sewers  at  tlu^  low  hn^el  with  auxiliary 
trunk  sewc^rs  on  the  slopes  would  fill  tlu^  reciuirc^nents.  At  the  purify- 
ing works  the  stuff  would  have  to  be  pumjXHl  to  the  surface.  Ultimately 
Havana  must  have  a  double  system  of  drainage.  Half  an  hour  of  rain- 
fall during  the  day  paralyzes  all  business  in  the  "old  town,''  where  most 
of  the  business  is  done.  The  rains  are  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  city  just 
now,  flushing  the  streets  and  giving  tliem  the  only  (leaning  they  get. 

As  early  as  155G  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Havana 
began  to  worry  its  people.  The  residents  then  were  of  the  opinion  that 
bad  water  Avas  the  cause  of  a  specially  severe  epidemic.  It  was  decided 
to  bring  a  portion  of  the  Alemendares  river  into  the  city  to  supply  pure 
drinking  water.  The  construction  of  this  ditch  occupied  twenty-five 
years,  it  being  completed  in  1591;  but  it  Avas  unfit  to  use. 

The  first  ravage  of  yelloAv  fever  Avas  in  1048,  Avhen  the  fleet  of  Don 

Juan  Junjados  appeared   in  the  harbor  of  Havana 

VARIOUS  EPI-      ^j^^i  rpi^iained  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.     The 

DEMICS  OF  ._       .        ,  .  1    .     ^  .,,    ^1  .    ^     4.  1     T 

YELLOW  FEVER.    *^pi^l<^'i^ii<^  Avhich  had  come  Avith  this  fleet  had  a  recru- 
descence in  the  folloAving  spring,  Avhen  the  authorities 
estimated  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  island  was  carried 
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awiiy.  TIh^  next:  <^])i(l(Mni(!  was  in  l(jr))^>  and  1(154,  wluni  tln^  troops  schmh 
to  have  had  no  s])0('ial  conneciion  with  the  si)r(uid  of  the  divsease.  There 
was  a  reeni(h*seenee  in  1()55,  and,  stran«^(^  to  say,  after  this  time  no  nn)i'e 
yeUow  fever  was  rc^iiorted  for  107  years.  This  eentnry  of  inununiiy 
caused  traveh^'s  to  give  tlie  island  a  great  reputation  for  salubrity. 
Europeans  came  liere  to  reside  for  their  health.  In  tlie  spring  of  lT(>t 
a  number  of  political  ])risoners  and  soldiers  were  sent  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Cuba  to  do  sonn^  work  on  interior  fortifications.  At  tlie  same  time 
nine  men-of-war  a])])ear(Ml  from  Cadiz,  to  remain  in  Havana  for  the  sum- 
nun'.  The  prisonc^rs  from  Vera  Cruz  brought  back  tlie  infection.  Bini*(^ 
that  yellow^  U^Xi'v  has  b(HUi  endemic  to  llavaiui.  Cholera  has  been 
epidemical  and  has  always  disappeared  after  an  attack. 

The  influx  of  Americans  to  Havana  was  rapid  after  the  city  Avas 
accessible  to  them.  Havana  was  soon  thronged  with  speculators  of  all 
classes.  Adventurc^rs  found  their  i>aradise  and  all  sorts  of  frauds  were 
attempted  in  competition  with  legitiinate  business  enterprises.  Real 
estate,  rents  and  franchises  ros(^  in  ])rice  with  startling  rapidity.  Cer- 
tain ])hases  of  tlu^  life  r(*mind(Ml  (me  of  the  boom  towns  and  mining  (sui- 
ters of  our  own, west  in  the  bonanza  days.  HotiOs  were  crowded  ami  at 
(»very  cornin^  therc^  wei*e  mt^n  with  oi)tions  worth  fortunes,  which  they 
w(?re  willing  to  sell  dirt  cheap. 

All  the  time,  however,  through  the  months  of  the  fall  and  winter, 
there  was  going  on  quietly  a  great  work  for  the  political  and  commercial 
redemption  of  tlie  island.  I  have  spoken  of  the  reform  of  the  penal 
code  that  was  begun  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  this  w^as  not  the  only 
one. 

The  postmaster-g(Mieral  sent  an  agent  to  examine  into  the  Cuban 
I)ostal  system.  The  sam(^  dc^partment  sent  a  second  agent  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  government  telegraph  of  the  island.  Tlie  treasury  depart- 
ment sent  an  agent  to  report  on  tlie  customs  and  tariff  taxes  and  to  col- 
late statistics  to  assist  in  the  remodeling  of  these  taxes.  The  agricult- 
ural department  had  its  agent  looking  after  WTather  bureaus  and  crop 
reports.  The  navy  had  an  expert  getting  facts  to  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  establish  a  repair  station  at  tlie  proper  place.  The  war  depart- 
ment sent  men  to  look  up  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  island. 

The  business  men  became  active  and  organized  a  large  committee. 
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•   Avitli  various  sub-eonnnittees,  to  inako  iuvestigations  of  the  industries 
of  the  ishuid.     The  organization  liad  no  polities  and  no  favored  nation- 
ality, there  being  Cubans,  Spaniards,  Anierieans,  Ger- 

tHUAN  mans  and  Englishmen  in  the  list.     Cuba  was  uniqne 

BUSINESS  MEN       .  ^  ,  ^  \ 

ORGANIZE.         ^^^   having   no  agencies   that  report    on    coniinereial 

credits  and  yet  eonunereial  credit  was  essential  for 
the  restoration  of  i)rosperity.  Many  of  the  sugar  planters  were  bank- 
rupt. Miiny  ncHHl  assistance  now  and  will  n(*ed  it  for  several  years. 
Some  niMMl  help  to  replace  the  larg(^  sngar  mills  destroyed  during  the 
war.  Havana  has  locked  up  in  privat(»  safes  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Other  cities  are  likewise  in  posi- 
tion to  give  assistance.  In  Cienfuegos,  it  is  statcMl,  one  man  has  |S()0,00() 
in  yellow  doubloons  locked  up  in  a  safe.  The  suri)lus  money  of  the 
island  is  hoarded. 

It  is  diflficult  for  the  owners  of  this  money  to  make  safe  loans. 
They  know  that  certain  plantations  have  been  partly  destroyed,  but 
they  do  not  know  their  real  physical  condition.  The  sngar  committee 
will  make  a  report  on  the  cvntire  sugar  situation.  After  pro])er  recfuest 
has  been  made  it  will  invfvstigatc^  any  i)lantation  and  t(dl  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  owner  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  plantation. 
It  will  tell  what  he  can  do  in  Ids  present  state  and  what  he  can  do  if 
provided  with  mone,y.  Thus  each  man  in  the  sugar  business  will  come 
to  have  a  commercial  rating.  The  report  of  necessity  must  be  honest, 
for  the  men  interested  in  both  ends  of  tlie  deal  are  making  the  report. 
The  men  who  have  the  money  to  loan  will  be  there,  as  Avell  as  the  men 
who  want  the  money. 

The  people  who  were  clamoring  to  know  what  the  political  future  of 
Cuba  Avas  to  be  were  told  that  this  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  while 
they  were  waiting  to  find  out.  They  were  told  that  they  were  in  a  com- 
mercially anaemic  condition  and  a  physical  state  of  prostration.  They 
were  told  that  with  their  fields  ragged  with  weeds  and  their  storehouses 
empty  there  w^ere  tlungs  to  be  done  apart  from  politics,  and  until  they 
were  done  Cuba  could  have  no  individual  political  life,  no  matter  what 
might  be  decided  by  men  and  put  on  paper. 

The  sugar  committee  will  not  complete  its  work  when  it  has  classi- 
fied, so  to  speak,  the  credits  of  industrially  decrepit  Cuba.     In  passing  it 
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should  be  said  that  it  is  tlie  growers  of  siigar,  tobacco  and  other  products 
that  need  assistance.  The  factor,  mannfacturer  and  commercial  men  in 
the  city  are  still  stron<;"  tinancially.  The  committee  hardly  will  have 
tinished  the  first  ])art  of  its  task  when  the  civil  authorities  will  be  seek- 
ing advice  as  to  the  needs  of  the  island  as  to  taxes  and  other  matters. 
The  United  States  government  is  now  posting  itself  that  it  may  deal 
with  the  situation,  but  these  sugar  men  know  what  the  island  wants. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  United  States  will  give  them  what  they  require, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  will  give  their  requests  considera- 
tion and  be  instructed  by  what  they  luive  to  saj^  A  special  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  sugar  committee  will  i)repare  a  lengthy  report  on  the 
subject. 

The  tobacco  committee  will  undertake  work  of  simih^r  scope  and 
magnitude.     Its  work  w411  not  be  so  extensive,  as  it  deals  with  an  inter- 
est of  only  one-half  the  magnitude;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  have 
more  delicate  problems  to  deal  with.     The  Cuban  to- 
bacco grower  and  the  numjufacturer  want  to  keep  the      ^^^Jm^mjoisr 
American  tobacco  leaf  out  of  Havana,     They  deem  OWNERS. 

tliat  essential  to  the  integrity  of  their  manufactured 
goods  and  are  pr(q)ared  to  nuike  a  strenuous  tight  on  this  point.  At 
the  same  time,  after  thinking  it  over,  they  decided  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  American  tobacco  man  wanted  to  come  into  the 
Havana  market.  If  he  does  they  want  to  fight  him.  If  he  does  not  they 
want  to  keep  still.  Therefore  they  are  finding  out  the  facts.  It  is  not 
politics.     It  is  business.     It  affects  the  rehabilitation  of  the  island. 

It  is  pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  merchants  in  Havana  that  during 
the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  island  there  was  not  a  large 
financial  failure  in  Havana,  and  perhaps  none  in  any  of  the  larger 
cities.  None  of  the  important  commercial  houses  went  down.  The  ex- 
planation given  is  that  the  commerce  of  Havana  is  established  on  a 
cash  basis.  If  a  man  or  a  firm  has  a  |500,000  business  he  has  $500,000 
in  cash.  The  banks  do  not  make  a  practice  of  giving  lines  of  discount. 
It  is  done,  of  course,  in  special  cases,  and  to  some  concerns,  but  it  is  not 
the  financial  custom  of  the  city.  Neither  is  it  the  practice  to  pay  with 
Dotes  or  to  allow  long  time  on  local  commercial  transactions.  In  this 
respect  it  is  said  to  differ  from  most  countries  of  the  south.     If  a  Havana 
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lionsc^  purchases  a  lot  of  tobacco  from  a  [)laiita(ioii  cash  down  is  paid. 
If  a  sale  is  iikuU^  to  a  hxal  housc^  it  is  a  cash  transact  ion.  AVlieii  t^ocxls 
are  sold  to  N(*\v  York  or  London  thirty  or  sixty  days  is  i>iven.  Althongh 
tlie  connnercial  men  are  inclined  to  (U/ny  it,  perhaps  it.  is  true  that  lont^ 
credits  are  ^i];iv(\n  to  South  American  li()us(\s.  Tlie  tobacco  trade  with 
Biu^nos  Ayres  is  wry  hirge  and  the  South  American  dealers  are  apt  to 
r(Mpiir(^  loni;-  credits. 

Anoth(^r  Amei  icanizini;-  inthn^nce  wiM  l)e  the  chanj^'e  in  the  business 
methods  of  the  railroads.  As  the  United  States  army  will  insist  upon 
doing  busiiu'ss  in  tlu^  l^^nglish  languagi^  it  will  also  insist  upon  tlu^  busi- 
ness methods  being  similar  to  those  with  wliich  AnuM'icans  are  fanulijir. 
Another  tiling  which  tlw  Spanish  governnn^nt  will  turn  over  to  tlu^ 
United  States  will  be  a  government  telegraph  system.  All  tlu^  tele- 
graph lines  on  the  island  are  owninl  and  o|)(^rat(Hl  by  tlie  government. 
No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  (^xtiMisive  this  syst(un  is.  It  is  certainly 
in  bad  condition.  Many  of  th(*  lini^s  are  down,  and  i^ven  the  ])oles  hav(^ 
been  cut  along  many  mil(\s  of  the  system.  The  same  wires  ari^  used  l)y 
tin*  I'ailroads  for  tlu^  ihmmIs  of  the  train  disinitclu^r  and 

(^lUJDE  RAILWAY    ^j^^,  (,|)(.rat ions  of  tlu^  road,  but  the  railroad  is  not  ix^r- 
AND  TEbE(iHAl'H         .        ,  ,  . 

METHODS.  nutted  to  send  coumu^'cial  messages.     Tlu^  raih^oad  is 

not  even   permitted    to   wire   about   tlie  handling   of 

freight   unless   it   concerns   th(^  lunning  of  tlie  train   and  the   dire(*t 

handling  of  the  cars.     In  sonu^  few  cases  the  government  telegraph  lines 

run  across  the  country. 

The  ITnited  States  has  emj)loy(Ml  an  agent  to  ins]KM't  tln^se  tel(\graph 

lines,  and  he  will  make  a  report  upon  wliich  Avill  ])robably  be  based  ruh^s 

for  their  future  operation.     As  at  present  conductinT  tlie  lines  are  umb^r 

the  direction  of  the  postal  dc^pai'tiuent.     With  the  exci^ption  of  Ilavami 

and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  tlie  ]in(\s  do  not  ru  u  into  the  postotlices,  but 

the  telegraph  office  is  at  th(^  railroad  station.     The  government  operator 

also  attends  to  railroad  work.     Few  of  tliese  are  very  efficient,  and  in 

some  of  the  oflices  are  to  be  noticed  large  and  cumbrous  nuMdianisnis  for 

planting  the  messages  by  tlie  Morse  code  on  slips  of  paper,  as  w^as  tlie 

(original  custom  in  all  telegraph  offices.     Between  the  more  important 

points  there  are  sevc^ral  \^'ires,  but  in  most  cases  om^  line  straggles  along 

the  railroad.     It  is  strung  on  shaky,  low  jioles,  sometimes  not  more  than 
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llireo  iiu'hes  in  (liamcter.  If  a  sIccm'  rubs  his  neck  vigorously  ugiiinsi 
one  of  them  h(^  is  apt  to  put  tlie  whoh^  line  out  of  servie(\ 

There  will  be  two  ways  for  the  United  States  to  tak(^  eluirge  of  ih(\^e 
telc^graph  lines,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  both  will  be  used.  Tlie  sii;nal 
corps  oonld  take  charge  of  these  lines  for  military  purposes.  The  otlier 
way  will  be  for  the  postal  anthoritic^s  to  take  charge  of  these  linens  and 
( stablish  with  the  postal  system  a  regidar  teh^graphic  mail  service,  as 
has  often  been  proposed  for  the  United  Staters. 

The  general  commercial  conditions  thus  outlined  as  existing  in 
Havana  are  those  which  the  American  investor  will  have  to  meet  it 
he  seeks  a  new  field  in  Cnba.  The  man  who  can  adapt  liimself  to  local 
conditions,  yielding  to  them  wdien  necc^ssary  and  t  aking  advantage  of  Ins 
own  abilities  and  capital,  will  find  many  an  opportunity  yet  remaining 
in  the  island  metropolis. 
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THE  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO  INDUSTRIES. 

Cubans  Wealth  in  the  Soil — The  Beginning  of  Sugar  Cultuxe — Disastrous  Effect  of 
the  Cuban  Revolution  upon  the  Raising  of  Sugar  and  Tobacco — A  Sugar  Planta- 
tion and  Its  Equipment — How  the  Sugar  Mill  Is  Operated — The  Purging-House 
and  Its  Function — Processes  of  Extracting  Syrup  from  Cane  and  Preparing 
Sugar  for  Market — Various  Species  of  Cane  Grown  in  Cuba — The  Use  of  the 
Machete — Sugar  from  the  Cane  to  the  Table — Superiority  of  Cuban  Tobacco — 
Necessity  of  Keeping  American  Tobacco  Out  of  Havana — The  Tariff  and  the 
Cigar  Trade — Condition  of  the  Tobacco  Industry  at  the  Present  Time — Volume 
of  the  Crop  Under  Normal  Conditions. 

THE  source  of  Cuba's  greatest  wealth  is  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its 
soil.     It  is  estimated  that  the  ishmd  has  35,000,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  more  than  10,000,000  are  still  virgin  forest.     Certainly 
not  more  than  half  of  the  island  has  been  utilized  in  any  Avay  by  industry 
and  some  estimates  allege  that  at  least  20,000,000  acres  await  the  appli- 
cation of  labor  and  capital. 

The  first  sugar  plantation  was  established  in  1595,  but  the  industry 
did  not  assume  prime  importance  until  the  present  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  burden  of  heavy  taxation,  the  trade  has  of  late  years  suffered 
severely  from  the  competition  of  European  beet  sugar  as  well  as  the 
internal  disorders  of  the  island.  The  great  advantage  of  sugar  growing 
in  Cuba  is  tliat  the  cane  reproduces  itself  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sowing,  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  sugar  is  of  superior  quality  and  the  proximity  of  the  island 
to  the  United  States  has  given  it  a  great  advantage. 

The  yield  of  sugar  in  Cuba  in  1894-95  was  1,040,000  tons,  with  an 
estimated  addition  of  400,000  tons  of  molasses  and  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  rum.     Under  the  influence  of  the  insurrection 
EFFECT  OF  INSUR-  ^^i^i^h  began  in  February,  1895,  the  quantity  was  re- 

^SU™  CROP™    ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^*  y^^^  *^  225,000  tons.     This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  devastating  effect  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island. 
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The  greatest  sugar  estates  lie  in  tlie  V'uelta  Arriba,  tiie  region  of 
the  famous  red  earth,  vviiich  includes  parts  of  tlie  i)rovin(:(\s  of  Havana, 
Matanzas  and  Hanta  Clara.  The  province  of  i^antiago  de  Cuba  also 
contains  many  sugar  ])hintations. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  a  sugar  plantation  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  many  of  them  are  but  wrecks  of  their  former  greatness.  I>ut  the 
great  sugar  estate  as  it  was  before  the  war  and  as  it  will  be  again,  is  an 
enterprise  of  exceeding  interest.  The  imposing  scale  of  o])erations  on 
such  a  phmtalion  imparted  a  character  of  barbaric  regal  state  to  the 
life  led  there.  These  great  estates,  called  in  KSi)anish  i)hrase  ingenios, 
have  been  the  source  of  enormous  wealth  to  their  owners.  Thc^se 
ingenios  vary  in  size  from  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  acres,  though 
the  results  of  their  crops  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  acres,  that  depending  more  particularly  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
of  tlie  i)articular  lo(*ality  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  degree^  of 
intelligence  and  amount  of  labor  with  which  they  are  worked.  EacJi 
one  of  the  ingenios  is,  in  some  degree,  like  a  small  village,  or,  as  with  tlu^ 
larger  ones,  quite  a  town,  in  which  are  substantial  edifices,  numerous 
dwellings,  and  expensive  macliinery,  together  with  a  large  number  of  in- 
habitants, the  different  officials  necessary  for  their  government  and 
management  repr(^senting  the  civil  officers,  except  with  perhaps  greater 
power. 

The  buildings  upon  a  first-class  sugar  estate  generally  include  a 
jdantation-house,  which,  from  its  size,  style  and  cost,  might  sometimes 
he  called  a  palace,  some  of  them  having  in  addition  to  numerous  other 
conveniences,  small  chapels  in  which  to  celebrate  the 
religious  services  of  the  estate.     The  important  mem-       -PIjAISIATION 
.  .  .1  X.         \  \a  .  HOUSE  AND 

hers  of  the  operating  staft  are  numerous  on  a  large  adMINISTKATION. 

plantation.  Among  others  there  is  tlie  administrador, 
who  is  charged  with  the  care  and  management  of  the  estate  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner.  There  is  also  the  mayoral,  as  he  is  called,  tin* 
chief  of  the  negro  laborers,  whose  business  it  is  to  follow  the  hiborers 
to  the  field,  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  properly,  and  that  sufficient 
amount  of  cane  is  cut  to  keep  the  mill  constantly  supplied  with  material 
to  grind;  in  fact  he  has  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  agricultural 
duties  of  the  estate,  receiving  his  orders  only  from  the  owner  or  ad- 
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juinistrador,  as  the  cane  may  be.  The  mayorahvs  are  generally  very 
ordinary  men,  of  no  education,  the  intelligence  they  possess  being  simply 
that  gained  by  long  experience  in  this  kind  of  business.  The  ma- 
quinista,  or  engineer,  is  really  the  most  important  man  ui)on  the  place, 
as  upon  him  depend  the  grinding  of  the  cane  and  the  care  of  the  mill  and 
its  machinery. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  buildings  is,  of  course,  the  sugar-mill, 
which  consists  of  the  engine-house,  where  is  all  the  machinery  and 
power  for  grinding,  boiling  and  working  the  cane  and  juice,  and  the 
))urging  and  drying-houses.  The  engine-house  is  generally  an  extremely 
large  roof,  supported  by  pillars  and  posts,  and  entirely  open  on  all  sides 
— in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  well  constructed  shed 
PLANTATIONS,  ^^  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain,  the  floor  being  mostly 
AND  OUTFITS  P^^^^'d  With  brick,  and  the  stairAvays  leading  from  one 
portion  of  the  building  to  another  being  of  solid  stone. 
One  of  these  mills  of  the  first  class  is  a  very  handsome  affair,  everytliing 
about  it,  the  engines  and  the  machinery,  being  kept  in  the  most  scrupu- 
lously clean  order. 

Thepurging-house  is  generally  two  stories  high  and  of  great  length. 
The  floor  of  the  upper  story  is  simply  a  series  of  strong  frames,  with 
apertures  for  placing  in  them  the  funnel-shaped  cjlinders  of  tin  or 
sheet-iron,  into  which  is  put  the  molasses  to  drain  into  troughs  beneath. 
One  side  of  this  house  is  open,  in  order  to  permit  the  large  boxes  upon 
wheels,  into  which  are  put  the  forms  of  sugar,  to  be  run  in  and  out  con- 
veniently. In  these  boxes,  which  are  immensely  large,  the  sugar  in 
forms  is  broken  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  drying  it. 

The  number  of  these  cylinders  is  something  wonderful,  there  being 
in  some  of  the  houses  as  many  as  twenty  thousand.  Beneath  the  upper 
floor  are  a  number  of  troughs,  each  trough  having  a  slant  to  a  main 
trough.  Over  the  minor  troughs  are  the  mouths  of  the  funnels,  which 
])ermit  the  molasses  draining  from  the  pans  of  sugar  above  to  run  into 
the  troughs,  which  again  convey  it  to  large  vats  or  hogsheads,  each  of 
which  holds  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  gallons.  It  is  in  this 
process  that  they  make  the  distinction  of  the  different  sugars — bianco. 
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or  white;    qiiebrado,  or  broken;    and  the  common,  dark-cohered  HUgav 
called  cucurucho. 

In  making  these  three  qualities  of  sugar,  a  layer  of  moist  earth 
or  clay  is  pla(XHl  ujjon  the  top  of  the  pans  of  crystallized  syruj),  from 
which  the  moisture,  draining  constantly  through,  carries  off  all  the  im- 
perfections, leaving  the  pans  full  of  dry  sugar  in  the 

form  of  solid   cases,  and  generally  of  three  colors;       MAKING  THE 
,,,  ^^1.  ...  ,,  ,       ^  THREE  QUALITIES 

that  nearest  the  top,  pure  white;    next  below  that,        ^jp  ^uqj^h^ 

discolored;   and  at  the  bottom  of  that,  the  moist  or 

dark  colored. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  make  only  a  muscovado  sugar,  which  is 
of  a  rich,  brown  color,  and  does  not  require  the  same  time  or  pains  as 
the  finer  qualities,  the  syrup  is  simply  put  in  the  large  hogsheads  before 
described,  and  allowed  to  drain  off  in  the  natural  way  without  the 
process  of  ^^claying"  it,  as  it  is  called.  This,  of  course,  makes  more 
sugar  of  an  average  inferior  grade,  which  weighs  more,  having  the 
molasses  in  it;  and  this  is  the  sugar  generally  preferred  by  sugar 
refiners. 

It  is  calculated  that  to  every  1,000  boxes  of  sugar,  consisting  of  400 
pounds  each,  it  is  necessary  to  have  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hands; 
for,  of  course,  the  greater  supply  of  labor  there  is,  the  better  are  the 
chances  of  making  the  sugar  of  superior  quality.  Of  these  laborers  the 
larger  proportion  are  negroes. 

Of  the  cane  itself  there  are  several  species  grow^n  in  Cuba.  The 
criolla  or  native  cane  is  the  oldest  known,  being  that  brought  to  Spain 
by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  from  the  Canaries,  but  is  thin,  poor 
and  not  very  juicy.  Otaheite  cane,  which  is  large,  thick,  and  preferred 
by  the  sugarmakers,  w^as  introduced  into  the  island  in  1795.  The  cris 
tallina,  last  introduced,  and  cultivated  by  many  in  preference  to  the 
hitter,  is  very  prolific.  The  height  attained  by  the  cane,  the  length  of 
joint,  the  color  and  many  other  particulars  vary  with  different  species, 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted.  The  stems 
are  divided  by  joints  into  short  lengths,  from  each  joint  of  which  long, 
narrow  leaves  sprout.  The  outer  part  of  the  cane  is  hard  and  brittle, 
but  the  inner  consists  of  a  soft  pith  containing  the  sweet  juice. 

The  cane  is  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings,  planting  taking  place 
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in  tlie  intervals  of  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  regularly  in  June  and 

lasts  until  October  or  November.     The  cutting  takes  place  immediately 

after  the  Christmas  holidays  and  sometimes  continues 
HOW  SUGAR-CANE  ^^  j^^^,  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^.^^  ^^^  cutting, 

riiOPAGATEl).  ^^^  hands  proceed  to  the  Held  armed  with  the  same 
machetes  that  haA^e  proven  such  effective  weapons  in 
insurrection.  These  are  knives  of  peculiar  construction,  something 
like  a  butcher's  cleaver,  without  the  broadened  blade,  and  very  strong 
and  sharp.  They  cut  the  cane  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  and  a  field  in 
the  cutting  season  presents  a  most  picturesque  sight.  The  cane  is 
carted  to  the  mill  and  deposited  under  the  shed  where  other  hands 
throw  it  upon  an  endless  conductor  formed  of  strips  of  wood  and  links 
of  chain,  which  carries  the  cane  into  the  jaws  of  the  crushers.  Here  the 
juice  is  completely  pressed  out,  passing  in  a  continuous  stream  into 
troughs  beneath,  while  the  refuse  cane  is  discharged  on  the  other  side 
to  be  carried  to  the  furnaces. 

The  juice  as  it  runs  out  in  the  liquid  state  is  an  opaque  fluid  of  a 
dull  gray  or  olive  green  color.     It  is  quite  thick  and  holds  in  suspension 
particles  of  the  cane  and  refuse,  which  have  to  be  filtered  out.     This 
liquid  is  so  susceptible  to  fermentation  that  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  it 
immediately.     The  clarifiers  are  a  large  kettle  heated  by  steam  and 
lime  is  used  in  the  process.     From  the  clarifiers  the  juice,  after  settling, 
is  filtered  through  vats  filled  nearly  up  to  the  top  with  bone-black. 
From  these  filtering  vats  the  material  is  led  to  large  tanks,  and  from 
the  tanks  again  to  the  vacuum  pans.     The  process  of 
FROM  YACUUM     preparing  the  sugar  for  market  through  the  successive 
PUKGING-HOUSE.  Vacuum  pans  is  complicated  and  technical.     The  use 
of  science  to  insure  success  in  the  process  is  being  in- 
troduced more  and  more  every  year  as  a  substitute  for  skill  without 
science,  as  was  related  in  an  earlier  chapter  concerning  the  sugar 
centrals  of  Puerto  Eico. 

From  the  last  vacuum  pan  the  sugar  is  discharged  into  moulds,  to 
be  taken  to  the  purging-house  described  heretofore.  The  molasses  that 
drains  off  in  the  purging-house  is  afterwards  re-boiled  and  made  into  a 
common  grade  of  sugar.  The  best  molasses  comes  from  the  muscovado 
sugar,  sine  e  it  has  not  passed  through  so  many  purifying  operations 
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and  therefore  lias  more  saeeharine  matter  in  it.  Tlie  su^^^ar  being  tlior- 
onglily  dried,  sorted  and  pulverized,  now  lias  only  to  be  packed  and 
shipped  to  some  port  where  vessels  can  load  it  to  carry  it  to  a  refinery 
for  the  final  processes  which  prepare  it  for  the  table. 

Cuba  has  long  been  famous  for  the  superiority  of  its  tobacco. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  rival  the  Cuban  tobacco  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  it  seems  to  hold  its  own  as  excelling  all  others.  It  is 
grown  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  and  in 
some  localities  in  the  provinces  of  Banta  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  first,  or  Vuelta  Abajo  region,  where  the  best  tobacco  on  the  island 
is  raisc^d,  suffered  severely  from  the  insurrection.  Its  ordinary  yield  is 
nearly  300,000  bales  of  110  pounds  each.  The  export  for  the  last  year  in 
which  statistics  are  available,  was  240,000  bales  and  1(>G,T12,000  cigars. 

The  position  of  tlie  Cuban  tobacco  grower,  manufacturer  and  factor 
is  easily  stated.     They  want  all  tobaccos  grown  in  the  United  States 
kept  out  of  the  island.     The  entire  exclusion  of  American  tobaccos  is  so 
much  more  important  that  any  other  questions  that 
may  arise  concerning  the  tobacco  commerce  are  sub-        I^OSITION  OF 
...  .   .        .    .  ?  .  r^.  .       THE  TOBACCO 

ordinate  and  trivial  b,y  comparison.     The  grower  and  tkai>E. 

the  manufacturer  care  most  about  this  and  the  factoi' 
cares  the  least.  The  former  are  more  vitally  concerned  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Havana  tobacco.  The  factor  is  less  intc^'esttnl,  because  Wwrc 
would  be  dealings  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  trader  Thc^ 
Cuban  tobacco  men  claim  that  in  th(^  Vuelta  Abajo  district  is  grown  the 
finest  tobacco  in  the  world.  Tobaccos  are  grown  in  other  portions  of 
the  island  in  large  quantities  and  of  exccdlent  quality,  but  in  the  com- 
paratively small  district  in  Pinar  del  I\io  grows  tlie  tobacco  that  is  the 
pride  of  the  Ilavam^se  heart.  In  all  cases  tlie  growers  want  to  protect 
the  name  of  all  their  tobacco,  because  it  sells  on  its  reputation. 

The  climate  of  Havana  offers  conditions  that  enable  the  crud(^  to- 
bacco product  there  to  be  manufactured  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  air  furnishes  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  and 
file  proper  amount  of  heat;  in  fact,  it  is  said  by  experts  to  furnish  every^ 
thing  necessary.  At  other  places  these  conditions  may  be  supplied  arti- 
ficially, but  in  Havana  the  leaf  slowly  and  from  entirely  natural  causes 
reaches  the  stage  where  it  is  to  be  made  into  cigars.     When  it  reaches 
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the  table  of  (lie  rolUa-  it  is  in  i)erfeet  eoiulitioii  for  workiu<;.     lu  the 

finer  grades  the  leaves  arc^  as  smooth  and  as  pliable  as  piec^^s  of  silk  and 

as  easily  worked,  the  finishcHl  article  being  satiny  in  its  fineness.     Tin* 

grower  and  mannfaetnrer  elaim  that  it  is  this  combination  of  favorable 

natnral  conditions  for  the  plant  in  the  field  and  for  the  leaf  in  processc^s 

of  mannfactnre  that  has  made  the  Havana  cigar  f anions.     They  consider 

I  hat  tlie  repntation  of  their  beloved  and  i)rofitable  cigar  wonld  be  lost  if 

()th(n*  tobaccos  were  sold  from  here. 

Those  interested   in  tobacco  are  also   concerned  abont  the  tariff 

which  the  United  States  proposes  institnting,  bnt  this  is  not  vital  either 

with  grower  or  manufacturer.     As  it  is  now,   Havana  cigars  sell  in 

American  cities  for  jvist  doubk^  what  they  retail  for  in  Havana.     Th<' 

duties  and  taxes  are  not  (piite  responsible  for  all  tliis  difference,  but  to  n 

large  extent  they  are.     (^igars  which  gentlemen  of  Havana  like  to  smoke 

are  in  reach  of  the  man  of  ordinary  income,  but  they  ar(^  sold  for  25  or 

:U)  cents  apiece  in  America.     The  dealer  says  that  if  this  duty  is  cut  off 

it  simply  means  that  the  American  will  get  his  Havana  cigars  cheapcM-, 

but  the  Havana  producer  will  get   no  more  for  his 

AMERICAN         p'oods.    If  the  dutv  is  raised  it  might  serve  to  exchuh^ 
TARIFF  DUTIES     f.  ^  ,         .  ^  ^*^.  ^  ^      ,. 

ON  TOBACCO.       ^^^^  H'^^^^^^?  but  that  is  not  of  much  importance  to  hiiii, 

as  the  supply  will  be  less  tlian  the  demand  for  a  few- 
years  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  plantations.  England,  Europe  and 
^outh  America  will  take  his  goods  at  fair  prices  if  America  does  not 
want  them.  He  prefers  to  do  business  with  America  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  he  politely  says  that  the  matter  rests  entirely  with 
America. 

If  the  American  duty  is  not  removed  there  is  one  change  that  is 
desired  by  the  Havana  dealers  in  leaf  tobaccos.  The  United  States 
tariff  law  noAv  has  a  differential  duty  on  wrappers  and  fillers.  This,  the 
Cuban  claims,  is  all  right  so  far  as  Sumatra  tobacco  is  concerned,  as  it  is 
only  imported  for  use  as  wrappers.  It  is  even  imported  into  Cuba,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  older  houses.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  can  be  pur- 
chased without  tlie  fillers.  Havana  tobacco  is  used  in  America  for 
wrappers,  binders  and  fillers.  The  experts  say  that  Havana  tobacco 
can  never  be  assorted  so  that  you  can  tell  where  wrappers  begin  or 
wh(u*e  fillers  end,     Th(^  American  tobacco  manufacturer,  therefore,  <\nii 
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never  tell  wliether  lie  is  to  be  compelled  to  pay  35  cents  a  poimd  or  |1.85 
a  pound  at  the  custom  house.  A  tobacco  fresh  in  October  may  look  fit 
for  a  wrapper,  while  in  January  it  may  prove  only  fit  for  a  filler,  or,  if 
of  good  siz(^,  may  be  used  as  a  binder.  Thus  it  is  an  impossibility  prop- 
<^rly  to  describe  tobacco  destined  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and 
lli(^  courts  are  full  of  protests. 

Only  one-fifth  of  a  crop  has  been  planted  in  Cuba  this  year,  and  th(^ 
farmers,  being  sick  and  in  addition  having  lost  their  live  stock  and  im- 
])lem(^nts,  are  unable  to  take  very  good  care  of  it.  The  tobacco  lands  ari^ 
owned  in  large  tracts,  called  plantations,  but  they  are  not  planted  in 
large  tracts,  as  the  land  is  rented  out,  or  "raised  on  shares,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco  is  therefore  really  in  the  hands  of 
small  farmers.  Tobacco  i)lantations,  of  course,  vary 
in  size  as  well  as  do  the  tracts  for  the  small  farmers.     ^^^  ^^^^  CHOP 

V       •  ^1        ii.^n  •        •  11  11  OF  TOBACCO 

A  piece  of  land  1()0  acres  m  size  may  only  have  a  small        jj^  GROWN. 
])roportion  suitable  for  tobacco.     The    soil    must   be 
right  and  water  convenient.     Irrigation  has  been  successful  in  certain 
districts,  but  is  not  in  general  use. 

If  the  grower  takes  care  of  a  large  tract  he  employs  hands  and  pays 
from  |18  to  |25  a  month.  On  some  plantations  |30  a  month  is  paid.  It 
takes  two  men  to  take  care  of  one  acre  of  tobacco.  If  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  farmer  he  lives  on  it.  If  leased,  he  lives  in  a  near-by  village,  but 
during  the  season  of  planting  and  cutting  he  lives  on  the  farm,  usually 
in  temporary  huts  or  shacks  made  of  bark  and  palm  leaves.  Oxen  are 
required  to  do  the  plowing.  They  are  more  suitable  than  horses  or 
mules  because  they  stand  the  climate  and  the  work  better.  They  are 
needed  from  April  and  May  until  December  and  January,  as  planting  is 
commenced  in  October  and  carried  on  until  January. 

Generally  speaking,  the  size  of  tracts  worked  by  individual  farmers 
varies  from  garden  patches  to  ten  acres.  On  most  of  these  the  barns 
and  outbuildings  have  been  destroyed.  Country  life  in  Cuba  is  very 
simple  and  the  wants  are  few.  Had  the  farmers  been  able  to  prepare 
for  the  planting,  which  should  be  going  on  now,  they  would  get  along 
very  well.  If  the  farmer  has  work  he  usually  takes  good  care  of  his 
family.  He  is  rarely  a  drinking  man,  and  then  only  on  feast  days.  In 
the  time  of  growing  tobacco  all  the  numerous  children  of  his  family  are 
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put  to  work.  Wlieii  the  time  of  packing  arrives  tlie  women  of  tlie  liouse- 
bold  are  used.  lu  some  parts  of  the  islaud  the  women  work  alongside  of 
the  men  at  all  kinds  of  work.  But  as  the  men  from  these  farms  went  to 
the  war,  and  were  starved  or  killed,  the  women,  who  survived  starvation, 
can  scarcely  plant  the  tobacco. 

The  small  farmer  can  get  along  very  Avell  without  his  house  and 
household  goods.  A  palmdeaf  hut  is  soon  made.  But  he  cannot  get 
along  without  his  plow — although  it  is  a  very  crude  one — his  harrow 
and  his  two  oxen.  That  is  all  he  needs  after  he  has  secured  tobacco 
plants.  In  the  north  his  plowing  would  be  called  the  merest  tickling 
of  the  soil.  Some  of  this  soil  has  been  neglected  and  the  first  time  it  is 
planted  it  will  require  a  little  more  than  the  usual  scratching.  The 
tobacco  takes  from  fifty  to  sixty  days  to  grow.  Tobacco  planted  in 
October  is  cut  in  December.  After  it  is  housed  it  must  hang  until  the 
stem  has  lost  its  moisture  and  the  leaf  becomes  dry.  In  this  condition 
it  will  remain  until  the  moist  season  commences,  when  it  is  taken  down 
and  put  in  bundles.  These  bundles  are  piled  together  in  large  quan- 
tities for  fermentation.  In  this  condition  it  remains  about  forty  days. 
Then  the  packing  and  assorting  begins,  to  be  followed  by  shipment. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  island  raises  fjoOjOOO  bales  of  tobacco. 

The  present  crop  will  amount  to  between  150,000  and  100,000  bales. 

That  for  next  season  will  be  no  larger  than  for  1898.     In  otlier  words, 

there  will  be  a  little  more  than  one-flfth  of  a  crop. 

GREAT  VOLUME    j^  j^  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  crop,  as  the  prices 

OF  THE 
SMOKERS'  CROP.    ^^  bales   run   from   fOO  to   fllO   a  bale.     Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  tobacco-growing  districts  say  that 
if  the  farmers  are  permitted  to  go  on  developing  the  lands  under  cer- 
tain and  safe  conditions  the  output  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will 
double  and  perhaps  treble. 
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Cubans  Dead  as  a  Result  of  Reconcentration — Experiences  of  a  Lonesome 
American — A  Bay  on  a  Cuban  Farm— A  Hospitable  Hostess  and  a  Tempting 
Breakfast — Cuban  Railways  in  Need  of  American  Methods — The  Province  of 
Santiago  and  Its  Conditions — Sugar,  Coffee,  Cacao  and  Bananas — Products  of 
the  Forest — Iron  Ranges  Near  Santiago — The  Industries  and  Commerce  of  Cuba 
— Volume  of  Exports  and  Imports — Limitless  Possibilities  of  the  "Pearl  of 
the  Antilles/' 

AMERICAN  army  officers  found  that  their  work  was  not  ended  in 
Cuba  with  the  coming  of  peace.  Into  their  hands  was  entrusted 
the  reorganization  of  civic  affairs  to  a  degree  which  they  had  not 
experienced  among  their  duties  before.  They  made  journeys  into  the 
interior  to  study  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  inquiries  are  proving  of  great  value. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  S.  Kowan  finished  his  second  ride  across 
Cuba  in  October.  Six  weeks  in  the  saddle,  a  dog-trot  journey  from 
Gibara,  the  north-shore  port  of  Santiago  province,  which  General  Garcia 
captured  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  conqueror  of  Santiago  city,  to  Pinar 
del  Eio,  within  scent  of  the  Yucatan  channel,  left  as  few  marks  on  the 
wiry  infantryman  as  a  night  in  a  sleeping  car  gives  to  a  seasoned  wan- 
derer. Lieutenant  C.  F.  Parker,  Second  artillery,  who  rode  mile  for 
mile  with  him,  was  worn  to  a  shadow  by  the  unceasing  grind  of  it. 

Brown  and  lean,  the  gray  that  comes  at  peril's  touch  showing  in 
liair  and  beard  stubble.  Rowan  looked  just  the  knight  errant  who,  know- 
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ing  little  JSpauisli,  would  plunge  iuto  a  wilderness  full  of  Spanish  sol^ 
diers  and  bring  out  a  pocket  book  crammed  with  topographical  notes 
and  statistics  of  the  enemj-s  weakness  and  strength. 

"General  Miles  wanted  to  know^  what  the  interior  of  Cuba  w as  like 
in  the  rainy  season,"  so  Colonel  Rowan  began  his  story.  "Late  in  Au- 
gust he  detailed  Parker  and  me  to  go  to  Gibara  and  ride  through  tlie 

island  to  Pinar  del  Ivio.     The  condition  of  the  country 

PURPOSE  OF  '  ' 

COLONEL  KOWAN'S  ^^^  topographical  features  of  each  district,  the  prac- 

OHEAT  KIDE.  ticability  of  marching  infantry  and  artillery  from 
place  to  place,  the  possibility  of  an  overland  route 
from  Santiago  to  Pinar  del  liio— these  were  to  be  our  first  studies.  In- 
cidentally we  were  to  visit  the  chief  cities  of  each  province  and  note  the 
condition  and  strength  of  their  Spanish  garrisons  and  the  encampments 
of  Cubans  without  their  walls.  More  remotely  we  were  to  demonstrate 
that  the  country  districts  were  not  impassable  even  during  the  rainy 
season. 

"We  left  Ponce  on  the  Gussie  August  31.  Four  days  later  we 
landed  at  Gibara  and  got  horses  for  the  trip  to  Santiago.  There  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  authority  in  the  town — the  port  in  the  hands  of 
American  naval  officers,  the  town  in  possession  of  the  Cubans,  and  the 
Kiilitary  hospital  full  of  Spanish  soldiers.  General  Feria  gave  us  horses 
and  an  escort  and  the  same  afternoon  we  jogged  away  to  the  southward. 

"The  blight  of  war  fell  heavily  on  those  eastern  provinces.  The 
country  is  a  desert — void  of  life  beyond  any  district  we  saw.  The  roads 
are  mere  trails,  losing  themselves  in  seas  of  grass  and  underbrush,  need- 
ing a  native  guide  to  find  them  at  times.  For  absolute  desolation  the 
strip  of  Santiago  lying  w^est  of  General  Toral's  surrenderdine  is  beyond 
any  district  w^e  saw.  In  six  days,  outside  of  the  towns,  we  did  not  meet 
twenty-five  human  beings.  There  were  men  in  the  woods,  but  it  took 
long  search  to  find  their  wretched  huts  of  palm  bark.  Except  in  the 
completeness  of  its  ruin,  the  zone  the  Spaniards  still  hold  in  Santiago 
province  is  typical  of  all  the  country  east  of  Havana. 

"The  striking  thing  is  the  perfect  order  enforced  by  the  insurgents. 
Traveling  is  safe  as  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  not  take  more  precautions  on  a  horseback  journey  there 
than  here.     Half  the  time  we  traveled  without  escort,  only  a  guide  ac- 
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('(Miipaijyiiig  us,  and  we  slept  in  liauiiiiocks  in  tlie  open,  j[)iek(Min<;  our 
hoi'seSj  but  taking  no  other  measures  to  insure  tlieir  safety  or  (uir  own. 

^^Two  days  at  Santiago  and  we  broke  away  for  Mauzanillo,  reaeliing 
there  on  tlie  18tli.  Tlu^re  wer(^  no  signs  tlien  of  tlie  evacuation  which 
has  taken  phice  since,  the  Spaniards  keeping  the  town  with  3,000  men, 
Ihe  Cubans  mustering  1,000  in  a  camp  three  nules  away.  We  sailed 
across  the  bay  to  Santa  Cruz,  got  fresh  horses  and  hammered  aw^ay  in- 
hiiid  to  Puerto  Principe.  The  distress  in  the  province  and  the  city  itself 
is  only  nominal.  The  cattle  are  not  all  killed  yet,  and  until  the  last  of 
iliem  have  been  slauglitered  there  can  be  no  starvation.  The  different 
insurgent  chiefs,  Maximo  Gomez  among  them,  claim  that  they  have 
70,000  cattle  in  reserve  yet.  At  some  of  the  camps  they  give  meat  to  all 
who  come  out  to  the  disiribution,  reconcentrados  and  Spanish  soldiers 
from  the  garrisons  alike.  It  is  only  when  you  get  away  from  the  graz- 
ing country  that  the  appalling  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  the  country 
strikes  you. 

^^After  Puerto  l*rincipe,  our  route  was  a  catalogue  of  hunger-ridd(ui 
cities  with  deserts  betw^een  them.     Santo  Espiritu,  Tunas  de  Zoza,  Pla- 
cetas,  Kojas,  Caibarien,  Camajuani,  Santa  Clara,  Cienfuegos,  Sagua  la 
Grande,    Cardenas,   Matanzas — these   were  the  prin- 
cipal places  we  visited  before  we  reached  Havana  and      ^STRESS  OF 
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plunged   west  into  Pmar  del   Ku).     At  Placetas  we        districts 

struck  the  sugar  country.     What  cane  fields  the  in- 
surgents had  spared  promised  an  abundant  yield,  enough  perhaps  to 
foot  up  a  third  of  a  full  crop  before  the  insurrection  began.     Down  in 
Pinar  del  Eio  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  tobacco  crop — good,  what 
there  is  of  it,  and  one  pound  where  there  were  three  before. 

"What  is  the  best  way  to  help  the  starving  people  of  the  island? 
The  Cuban  leaders  have  a  plan,  wdiich  I'm  not  sure  is  not  the  simplest 
and  in  the  end  the  only  practical  way.  It  is  to  pay  the  Cuban  army  and 
send  the  soldiers  back  to  tlieir  farms  and  plantations.  That  would  end 
the  distress,  for  it  is  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  wdves  and  children  of 
the  insurgents  who  are  in  the  direst  need.  The  Spaniards,  except  a  few 
among  the  reconcentrados,  have  not  know^n  the  intense  misery  which 
has  been  the  common  lot  of  the  natives.  The  insurgent  private  gets, 
nominally,  |30  a  month.     Many  of  them  have  served  for  two  years,  of 
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course,  without  pay.  Give  tliem  only  a  i)art  of  their  earnings  and  the 
problem  wonkl  be  solved.  With  provisions  for  three  months  they  wouhl 
be  able  to  clear  their  farms  and  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  living.  Tliere 
would  be  back  pay,  perhaps  i)ensions,  for  tlie  widows  and  orplians.  Tlie 
pay  of  the  officers  is  so  littU^  greater  tlian  that  of  tlie  men  that  tlie  entire* 
army  may  be  counted  privates.  The  revenues  from  import  duties,  once 
the  Spanish  surrender  the  customs  houses,  would  speedily  satisfy  tlie 
debt  which  Cuba  owes  the  insurgent  army. 

"At  Matanzas  the  Comal  is  trying  another  plan.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  there  were  a  Comal  in  every  Cuban  port.  But  it  Avould  recpiirt* 
a  fleet  of  transports  to  till  the  hungry  mouths  of  Cuba's  tliousands,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  send  provisions  to  any  other  point. 
There  is  food  enough  in  the  island  if  the  poor  had  money  to  [)urchase  it. 

"The  insurgents  deserve  some  consideration.  They  made  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  when  they  went  to  the  woods.  Tlu^y  have  endured 
privations  without  end.  As  lighters  they  are  as  good  as  any  soldiers  I 
know.  Their  officers  are  superior  to  Spanish  officers  of  tlu^  same  grade 
in  intelligence  and  bravery.  If  the  bottom  had  not  dropped  out  of  tlie 
Spanish  war  after  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  American  army  w  ould  have 
found  them  invaluable  allies  in  their  advance  upon  Havana.  Without 
their  aid  as  guides  and  scouts  the  overland  march  to  Havana  would  have 
been  all  but  impossible.  That's  one  bit  of  knowledge  Parker  and  I 
picked  up  on  our  progress  w^est^vard.  The  other  things  we  must  report 
to  Washington  before  we  can  talk  of  them.'' 

A  few  days  after  Colonel  Rowan  finished  his  journey,  a  party  of 

American  military  officers  began  a  journey  of  investigation  through 

Pinar  del  Ilio.     It  included  Colonels  Lee,  Livermore, 

^^  ^  INTO  ™^^   O'Eeilley,  Bliss  and  Thompson,  and  two  interpreters. 

PINAR  DEL  RIO.    They  left  Havana  for  the  capital  of  the  province  at 

noon,  October  26,   by  a  special  train.     The  visitors 

made  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  province  in  commerce^ 

and  agriculture  and  the  conditions  of  the  people. 

Pinar  del  Bio  is  a  town  of  some  9,000  or  10,000  inhabitants  and  has 
only  one  industry,  that  of  receiving  tobacco  grown  in  the  surrounding 
district.  The  finest  tobacco  of  the  island  is  grown  here.  Ordinarily  a 
bale  of  tobacco  is  worth  from  |60  to  |120,  but  bales  have  sold  for  as  higli 
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as  |1,00()  a  bale.  Hoiiietiines  the  wind,  tlie  rain,  the  svui,  ilw.  vsoil  and  the 
iiioistiire  seem  spcH'ially  to  favor  one  little  patch  throughout  the  season, 
with  the  result  tliat  tlu^  product  becomes  almost  priceh^ss  in  the  mind  of 
the  tobacco  inau.  Tlie  mysteries  of  this  tobacco-growing  business  are 
beyond  tlu^  understamling  of  th(^  layman. 

The  city  and  district  suffcaed  severely  on  account  of  the  recon- 
centrado  order.  It  is  estinuited  that  there  were  then  2,000  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  community  suffering  from  the  elTects  of  starvation. 
Very  few  of  these  victims  of  the  war  ^^'ere  to  be  seen  by  the  traveler. 
They  are  alllicted  with  feet  that  are  swollen  to  bursting,  with  shriveled 
arms,  with  bloated  bodies  and  other  disligur^^uents  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  food.  They  are  beyond  human  aid.  They  suffer  but  little  even 
now.  Their  si^ises  are  dulled  to  ])ain.  Their  bodies  are  almost  in- 
cai)able  of  receiving  tlie  benefit  of  food.  They  will  struggle  along  in  this 
condition  for  days  or  weeks  or  eveji  months  to  their  deaths.  Some  may 
get  well,  but  the  most  of  them  will  perish.  A  few^  of  the  helpless 
creatures  go  out  to  beg,  but  most  of  them  are  resigned  to  their  fate. 
The  number  given,  2,000,  is  an  estimate  based  on  answers  from  several, 
but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  no  one  had  any  fair  idea  as  to  how  many 
there  were  in  such  a  condition. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  doctors  and  merchants  that  betAveen  30,000 
and  40,000  had  died  as  the  result  of  the  reconcentrado  order.  The 
Spanish  army  prejiared  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  which,  while 
open  to  the  charge  of  prejudice,  will  be  the  only  figures  of  value. 
Those  of  the  natives  are  certainly  Avorthless.  Various  men  in  position 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  estimate  the  death  list  from 
10,000  to  100,000.  rinar  del  Kio  is  a  very  sickly  place.  The  water  is 
taken  from  shallow  wells  and  springs  contaminated  by  surface  drainage 
and  is  said  to  contain  all  the  fever  bugs  in  the  books.  It  is  as  pure  as 
crystal  and  very  beautiful  water.  The  natives  drink  it,  although  in  the 
more  careful  homes  it  is  boiled  and  filtered. 

The  merclmnts  suffered  severcdy  from  the  destruc-       MERCHANTS 

tion  of  the  tobacco  crops  and  from  the  baudo  forbid-     ^:t!i!!J;J^ 

.       r^.         ,      T   ,  n    .1     .        SUFFER  ALIKE. 

ding  tobacco  to  be  planted.     They  had  loaned  their 

money   to   the   small    farmers    and    had    mortgages    on    their    crops. 

These    mortgaged    crops    were    destroyed.       Now,    as    the    tobacco 
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Ijlaiits  are  beiii<;'  put  in  the  <^roiiiid,  llie  iiiereluints  who  can  atl'ord 
to  do  80  are  [)uttiiig-  out  a  secoud  k)au  to  the  same  farmers. 
These  loaus  are  iu  the  shape  of  provisions  and  probably  are  sold  at  ex- 
travagant tigures.  One  commission  merchant  lias  lent  out  in  this  man- 
ner |150,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so  hard  on  the  merchants 
as  it  is  on  the  farmers.  With  two  mortgages  on  their  little  farms  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  can  ever  pay.  Two  good  crops  may  save  th(^m. 
The  farmers  are  thrifty  and  the  merchants,  except  for  tlie  prices  th(\y 
charge,  are  indulgent.     They  allow  plenty  of  time. 

IMnar  del  liio  is  a  very  primitive  plac(\  It  is  one  place  on  (lie 
island  where  no  English  is  spoken.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  one  in  the  city 
who  can  speak  anything  but  Spanish  or  a  little  French.  The  women 
wear  the  mantilla,  but  no  hats.  The  customs  of  tlu^  people  are  those  of 
a  hnndred  years  or  more  ago. 

The  only  American  then  living  in  tlie  city  Avas  Alfredo  Kaban,  who 
came  from  New  Orleans  twenty-tw^o  years  ago.  He  said  he  had  had  no 
practice  with  the  English  language  since  that  time.  He  w^as  a  tanner. 
The  Spaniards  practically  drove  him  out  of  the  business  by  high  tax(^s. 
He  tanned  two  or  three  hides  a  day,  and  his  total  business  was  between 
|5,000  and  |6,000  a  year.  On  this  he  was  taxed  |350,  and  as  he  began 
to  do  a  little  better  his  taxes  were  raised.  He  is  now  a  butcher.  Aside 
from  general  taxes  he  pays  a  special  tax  of  2]  cents  on  each  ])ound  of 
beef.  Every  small  steer  he  buys  costs  him  more  tlian  flOO,  and  lie  sells 
the  meat  at  50  cents  a  pound.  Only  a  few  eat  meat.  He  says  the  cattle 
business  will  soon  improve,  and  that  the  greatest  favor  the  United 
States  can  do  the  common  people  is  to  admit  cattle  free  of  duty.  The 
tobacco  farmers  do  not  use  all  of  their  land  each  year,  and  the  unused 
l)ortion  is  excellent  for  grazing. 

One  of  the  party  of  investigators  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the 
journey  they  made  to  a  Cuban  farm  from  the  city  of  IMnar  del  Rio. 
He  says: 

•^^Early  in  the  morning  of  October  27  the  mules  attached  to  El  (Jlobo 
hotel  were  ready  to  take  the  American  military  officers  on  a  camp- 
seeking  excursion.  The  small  American  party  had  been  swelled  to  con- 
siderable proportions  by  the  addition  of  the  civil  engineer  of  the  village, 
the  alcalde  (the  mayor),  the  principal  doctor,  the  s«uperintendent  of  the 
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electric  li<;lit  works  and  a  giiidc^,  wlio  was  the  most  useful  member  of  the 
party,  not  excepting  any  colonel.  Colonel  Lee  had  been  provided  with 
a  very  stron<i;  gray  horse,  but  all  others  wiio  were  monnted  rode  little 
tough  mules.  Colonels  J^liss  and  OMieilley  went  in  a  volaute.  As  soon 
as  all  Avere  ready  we  w^ere  off  witli  a  clatter.  We  went  at  once  to  a  higli 
])lain  to  the  nortliwest  of  tlie  city.  The  engineer  had  been  told  exactly 
what  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  pure  water  and  high  land. 
The  natives  who  had  ])roperty  in  that  direction,  which  the  American 
officers  did  not  know,  w^ere  quite  certain  tliat  tlu?  fine  springs  and  the 
dry  land  w^as  just  what  was  needed  by  tlie  Americans.  Ui)on  th(^ 
arrival  the  land  was  s(H^n  to  be  all  right.  Tliere  were 
several  liundred  acres  of  high,  dry' laiul.  Then  we  '^^SWW^^^^^ 
went  to  the  springs.  TIkmm^  was  about  a  bucketful  in  jm>|^|j^(j  >\A'rER. 
one  and  a  barr(»lful  in  the  other.  They  were  a  mile 
apart.  It  had  been  raining  and  the  Avater  w^as  very  muddy.  The  resi- 
dinits  weve  asked  if  they  thought  this  sufficient  Avater  for  2,000  men. 
Tliey  thouglit  it  extremely  likely  that  the  water  Avould  suffice  if  it  was 
carefully  husbanded.  Tlien  the  residents  kncAV  of  a  famous  spring  ten 
kilometers  away.  It  was  really  a  magnificent  spring.  They  were  so 
gloAving  in  their  descriptions  of  tlu^  ])urity  and  grandeur  of  tliis  spring 
that  the  party  cantered  toAvard  the  mountains,  from  one  of  the  ravines  of 
which  the  spring  Avas  said  to  gush  fortli.  Away  Ave  rattled  and  sy)lashed. 
At  times  Ave  aa  ere  on  high,  rocky  hills,  and  then  Ave  Avould  be  doAvn  in 
the  muddi(^st  places  conceivable.  The  sun  had  passed  tlie  meridian, 
and  Colonel  Lee  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  proceeded  to  test 
the  natives  as  to  their  knowledge  of  distance.  He  found  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  traveling  that  the  s])ring  Avas  still  ten  kilometers  aAvay. 
An  explanation  Avas  sternly  demandcMl,  and  it  Avas  learned  that  the  first 
time  the  men  had  been  speaking  of  distance  as  the  croAV  flies,  and  that 
uow  they  Avere  talking  of  distance  as  it  must  be  traveled.  This  was  a 
bitter  bloAV,  as  it  was  1  o'clock  and  our  breakfast  had  consisted  only  of 
coffee,  Avith  dry  bread  without  butter.  The  real  breakfast  w^as  to  have 
b(Hm  had  at  11  o'clock.     It  Avas  decided  to  stop  at  a  farmhouse. 

^^This  brought  us  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  jour- 
n(\y.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  received  us  most  cordially,  and  insisted 
that  they  Avould  like  to  do  a  little  more  than  simply  provide  milk  for 
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tlie  AiiHn'icaius.  They  wanted  to  get  breakfast.  Colonel  Lee  at  last 
consented.  Then  there  was  snch  a  bnstle  in  the  honsewife  department 
in  that  dwellin*^'  tliat  may  be  only  compared  to  the  preparations  for 
dinner  in  a  western  home,  when  all  the  thrasliing-machine  hands  are  on 
the  place.  Narviso  Chevaria  was  the  farmer.  He  had  a  wife  and  two 
danghters,  bnt  a  great  many  more  persons  gathered  to  assist  the  wonu^i 
folk.  Seiior  Chevaria  has  a  farm  of  eighteen  liectares,  or  abont  thirty- 
eight  acres.  lie  lias  a  stone  honse,  Avith  two  front  rooms,  one  a  ]arg(^ 
living  room,  and  oif  that  a  gnest  chamber.  There  was  an  L  to  the  rear, 
in  which  was  one  storeroom  and  a  kitchen  and  another  bedroom.  The 
large  front  room  was  plainly  fnrnished.  In  the  center  was  a  long  tabhv 
There  were  a  dozen  chairs,  made  of  strong  oak,  covered  with  skins. 
There  was  no  glass  in  tlie  windows,  bnt  there  were  heavy  wooden  shnt- 
ters.  There  were  some  old  farm  implements  piled  in  one  corner  of  tlie 
room,  and  at  one  side  was  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a  machete.  Cots  were 
also  strewn  abont.  In  the  smaller  room  were  some  images  with  candles 
in  front  of  them.  It  had  no  other  fnrnitnre.  The  floors  of  these  rooms 
were  made  of  bricks  abont  eight  inches  sipiare.  There  was  a  vine- 
covered  porch  in  front. 

^^The  farmer  had  a  large  palm-thatched  barn  and  one  other  farm 
building.  There  was  a  row  of  cocoannt  trees  leading  np  to  the  house. 
From  these  we  gathered  cocoannts  before  breakfast  and  drank  the  milk. 
It  was  as  clear  as  the  purest  w^ater  and  very  refreshing.  We  also 
plucked  bananas,  but  did  not  eat  them.  They  were  carried  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  woman  fried  them  for  our  dinner.  At  one  side  of  the 
house  were  a  number  of  bearing  coffee  trees.  The  berries  were  in 
various  stages  of  ripeness.  The  coffee  we  had  for  our  dinner  was  made 
from  berries  from  these  trees.  Growing  beside  them  were  some  lemon 
trees,  which  also  assisted  in  furnishing  beverages  for  the  meal.  Back 
of  the  house  were  several  orange  trees.  They  were  of  the  sweet  variety, 
and  the  fruit  was  delicious.  There  were  two  kinds  of  oranges,  the 
second  variety  being  not  so  good  to  eat.  Bees  were  busy  providing 
honey,  and  as  they  can  work  the  year  round  all  the  honey  can  be  taken 
at  any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bountifulness  of  nature  has  made 
the  bee  a  little  improvident.  As  he  is  not  compelled  to  store  away  food 
for  winter  he  is  reckless  and  lazy. 
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"VVliiJe  our  breakfast  wa«  cooking',  the  lueii  took  a  walk  over  Sc^iioi* 
Clievaria's  farm.  He  was  i)utting  out  ]/)00/)00  tobacco  plants  and  plow- 
men were  glutting  the  ground  ready,  lie  had  a  little  patch  of  corn  and  a 
small  field  of  rice.     Me  had  gardens  of  vegetables  and 

a  patch  of  banana  trees,     lie  had  enough  cane  for      ^^^^,^!!^\^i^  .^*^ 

^  LIFE  OiS  A 

sugar,  and,  m  fact,  s(^emed  to  raise  everything  necc^s-      cUBAN  FARM, 

sary  for  his  home.     His  marketable  product  was  his 

tobacco.     The  soil  seemed  to  be  vc^ry  rich.     It  should  not  be  forgotten 

that  h(^  also  had  apple  trees  and  pineapples.     We  did  not  see  the  latter, 

as  f  hey  wi^re  on  another  j)art  of  the  farm. 

^^The  breakfast  came  in  about  an  hour.  First  we  had  boilcMl  eggs 
and  omelets.  With  these  we  had  fried  bananas  and  sweet  [)otatoes. 
We  also  had  chicken,  ham,  some  dried  meats,  lettuce,  as  good  bread  as 
was  ever  baked  by  woman,  guava  jelly,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  excellent 
coffee.  In  fact,  it  was  a  specially  good  meal.  A  first-class  claret  was 
also  servcMl.  These  lios])itable  women  had  prepared  this  meal  on  an 
hour's  notice  for  a  dozen  hungry  men.  Their  lia])])iness  at  being  able 
to  serve  us  w^as  the  constant  delight  of  the  Americans.  Manj^  of  them 
had  bare  fcn^t  and  wore  somewhat  scanty  clothing,  but  their  gracious- 
ness  and  court(\sy  could  not  be  exceeded.  With  the  exception  of  tlu^ 
bread  and  salt,  evc^rything  to  be  had,  even  to  tlu^  pepi)er,  was  raised  on 
the  place.     It  was  a  remarkabh^  breakfast. 

"In  tlie  same  breakfast  room  less  than  two  montlis  ago  there  had 
been  a  confca^enc^e  of  the  principal  insurgent  leaders.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  had  evidently  bcH^n  a  great  Cuban  sympathizer.  In  fact,  it  w^as  ap- 
parent that  most  of  the  farmers  of  this  district  were  distinctively  insur- 
gents. As  we  cantered  away  there  was  a  great  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  shouting  of  good  wishes.  They  were  profuse  in  ho])ing  that  th(^ 
Ameri(*ans  had  come  to  stay  and  that  they  would  bring  better  times  to 
the  Cubans. 

"On  the  way  back  from  the  foothills  we  ran  into  an  insurgent  camp. 
The  soldiers  and  officers  w^ere  apparently  very  glad  to  see  the  American 
officers.  One  of  tlie  officers  gave  his  sword,  with  which  he  had  fought 
three  years,  to  Colonel  Lee.  The  Anu^rican  officer  objected  strongly  to 
taking  the  officer's  arms,  but  the  Cuban  insisted.  These  Cubans  were 
fre(iuently  nn^t  afterward  and  were  fervid  in  their  grcM^tings.     On  the 
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way  back  to  Havana,  Colonel  Alberto  Brito,  a  coniniander  under  Gen- 
eral Roderiguiz,  boarded  tlie  train  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Amer- 
icans. He  said  that  he  had  had  a  great  many  years'  experience  with 
yellow  fever.  He  thought  his  skill  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  if  so  it  was  available  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  lie  was  six 
feet  tall,  with  a  fine  head,  and  was  about  40  years  of  age,  being  one  of 
the  most  splendid-looking  soldiers  I  ever  saw.  Farther  toward  Havana 
on  our  way  back,  at  Guira,  the  whole  town  had  turned  out  and  wanted 
the  officers  to  stoi>  for  a  reception.  The  station  had  been  decorated  witli 
American  flags.  The  ladies  of  the  city,  with  the  American  colors  in 
their  hats,  were  on  the  platform  and  cheered  the  officers.  The  men  gav(^ 
cheer  after  cheer  for  the  Americanos.  It  was  the  only  cheering  luuird 
while  on  the  trip,  and  it  certainly  sounded  all  riglit.  The  people^  wei'e 
frantic  with  delight.  A  Cuban  on  the  train  exi)lained  that  thc^y  felt  just 
the  same  at  other  places  where  crowds  were  assembled,  but  th(\y  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  cheer  or  not,  and  to  avoid  making 
mistakes  they  had  kept  still." 

The  Cuban  government  regulations  for  the  operations  of  railroads 
have  this  paragraph:  ^^The  hand  baggage  of  a  gentleman  shall  consist 
of  one  hatbox,  one  satchel  and  one  lighting  chicken." 

This  being  one  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erties of  Cuba,  it  may  be  set  down  that  there  are  others  equally  as 
foolish,  and  that  the  railroads  are  oppressed  on  senseless  regulations. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  the  railroads  will  permit  a 

niujx  rxi^rijn      jnau  to  carrv  sixty-eight  pounds  of  baggage,  including 
ON  RAILWAYS      ^_       _    _ .      ^  .  .   /       ^  ^^/.     .  ^'^.   ""  '     _  .f 

OF  CUBA.  *^^  lighting  chicken.  This  is  a  concession.  One  rail- 
road 123  miles  long  has  three  first-class  coaches,  five 
second-class  coaches  and  eight  third-class  coaches.  They  are  in  bad 
condition,  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  a  second-rate  road  in  the 
United  States.  This  same  road  has  eighty-five  freight  cars,  including 
box,  flat  and  coal  cars.  This  road  runs  through  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous districts  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  most  productive.  The  fare  one 
way  for  a  passenger  is  |7.40  in  gold,  a  distance  of  123  miles  as  stated. 
Added  to  this  is  a  government  tax  of  10  per  cent  and  a  small  fixed  tax 
which  the  railroad  collects  from  the  passenger  for  the  government. 
The  total  fare  for  the  distance  is  a  few  cents  less  than  |9.     The  tariff 
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on  a  ton  of  first-class  freif^lit  for  the  same  distance  is  |22.  A  govern- 
ment tax  nnist  also  be  collected  from  the  shipper.  The  railroads  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  iirivate  corporations,  bnt  the  governmemt  exercises 
(H)nsiderable  (M)ntrol. 

The  high  prices  for  shipment  and  travel  and  the  poor  condition  of 
the  rolling  stock  and  equiiiment  form  only  a  part  of  the  troubles  of  the 
American  military  board  trying  to  arrang(^  for  the  transportation  of 
troops.  Lately  there  has  been  some  consolidation  of  the  different  sys- 
tems, but  there  remain  fourteen  different  systems.  The  annoyance  and 
vexation  which  this  causes  the  shipper  may  best  be  explained  by  saying 
that  in  shipping  a  carload  of  freight  from  Havana  to  Gienfuegos  four 
different  railroads  are  used.  Payments  must  be  made  separately  to 
tliese  different  roads.  Each  one  makes  out  its  own  bill  of  lading  and 
incidentally  pays  its  own  government  tax.  Settlement  must  be  made 
with  each  one  of  these  roads.  There  is  no  system  of  prorating 
charges. 

The  charg(»s  are  so  high  that  tli(\y  are  almost  prohibitive,  even  for 
the  United  States  government.  In  the  United  States  it  was  usual  to 
take  a  train  of*  three  sections,  with  tw  elve  cars  to  the  section,  for  the 
transportation  of  a  regiuient.  The  problem  here  becomes  one  of  time. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  transport  four  regiments  100  miles  over  a  road 
that  has  less  than  twenty  small  passenger  cars?  Presuming  that  the 
soldiers  might  eventually  be  moved  to  their  destination,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  ship  the  necessary  stores,  equipment  and  forage?  The  meager 
facts  make  clear  the  difficulties  and  explain  why  the  American  military 
board  probably  has  not  yet  been  able  to  announce  to  Washington  its 
transportation  arrangements. 

It  is  very  likely  that  wat(^r  transportation  will  be  used  for  the 
military  stations  in  numy  parts  of  the  island,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
there  must  be  some  interior  stations.  In  some  manner  the  railroads 
must  take  care  of  this  transportation. 

The  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  throughout  the  term  of  the  in- 
surrection, was  always  known  by  the  insurgents  as  Cuba  Libre,  so  en- 
tirely was  it  in  the  possession  of  their  forces.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  most  exuberant  of  General  Weyler's  claims  took  the  form 
that  Santiago  was  "pacified."    With  a  railway  connecting  this  province 
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and  the  western  portions  of  the  ishuul,  it  is  bound  to  flourish.  Several 
excellent  harbors,  prosperous  towns,  and  the  splen- 
* ' ' ..  L^     .  ^^1^1  valley  of  Cauto  insure  its  prominence  commercially 

ITS  RESOIIKC ES.  ^^^^  agriculturally.  The  raising  of  cane  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
province.  The  city  of  Manzanillo  on  the  w^^st  coast  of  the  province  is 
the  port  for  a  spkmdid  agricultural  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
are  many  centrals  where  tlie  grinding  of  cane  is  done  for  the  owner  of 
the  estate  by  men  who  make  their  profit  altogether  out  of  the  business 
of  grinding,  as  described  in  the  chapter  regarding  sugar  culture  in 
Puerto  Tiico. 

Guantanamo,  Santiago  and  Manzanillo  are  the  three  important 
sugar  shipping  ports  of  eastern  Cuba.  Next  in  importance  agricultur- 
ally come  the  coffee  and  cocoa  plantations,  with  which  Santiago 
province  is  thickly  covered.  Coffee  and  cocoa  plants  are  generally 
grown  on  the  same  "fincas,"  or  plantations,  the  frail  coffee  shrub  re- 
quiring for  its  growth  the  shade  offered  by  the  tall  and  overhanging 
cocoa  tree.  The  coffee  shrub  yields  its  crop  in  November,  but,  as  it  is 
not  regular  and  uniform,  three  harvests  are  made  annually,  the  first  in 
November,  the  second  in  January  and  the  third  in  March.  Large 
quantities  of  cocoa  have  been  shipped  annually  to  Spain  and  France, 
at  prices  varying  between  |15  and  |17  per  hundredweight,  free  on 
board;  but  for  many  j^ears  no  coffee  has  been  exported  from  the  island 
of  Cuba.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Cuban  coffee,  like 
Cuban  tobacco,  is  of  a  rare  quality  and  aroma,  raised  and  selected  by 
experts,  and  of  necessity  bringing  a  price  which  would  not  easily  find 
a  market  for  the  product  abroad.  On  the  fields  Cuban  coffee  sells  for 
|21  to  |25  per  100  pounds. 

In  bygone  days  these  "cafetales"  (coffee  plantations)  used  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  their  original  owners,  who  lived  on  their 
plantations  in  magnificent  style,  feasting  and  merrymaking  and  paying 
little  attention  to  the  management  of  their  estates  while  they  yielded 
a  handsome  living.  But  gradually  their  plantations  ceased  to  produce 
these  kingly  incomes.  Frenchmen,  driven  over  from  Haiti,  formed  a 
strong  colony  in  Santiago  in  those  early  days,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  the  tax  and  short-sighted  hidalgos.    They  loaned  their  money  on  the 
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plaiitatioii8,    had    tlieiuselves    appointed    overseers,    foreclosed    their 

mortgages  and  became  the  owners  of  the  rich  "cafetales/'  most  of  which 

to  this  day  are  owned  by  their  descendants.     A  very 

common  parasite  creeper  which  clings  to  the  tough       '"^  roFFFF^ 

and  sturdy  mahogany  trees,  choking  and  killing  them      PLANTATIONS. 

inch  by  inch,  until  after  twenty  years  the  trees  are 

dead  and  dec^ayed,  is  still  call(Ml  "the  French  overseer." 

Maize,  yams*  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  grow  everywhere 
Avitli  little  care  or  supervision.  On  most  coffee  plantations  these  veg(^- 
tabk^s  are  growai,  which  amply  feed  and  sustain  the  planter,  who,  after 
six  months,  is  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  with  a  goodly  coffee  crop  ahead 
as  clean  profit. 

Around  the  pretty  little  city  of  Baracoa,  northwest  of  Cape  Maisi, 
has  centered  a  considerable  commerce  in  bananas,  cocoanuts  and  choco- 
late. Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  the  city  w^as  highly 
prosperous  and  on  an  average  fourteen  fruiters  a  week  called  in  the 
harbor  to  obtain  cargoes.  In  those  days,  three  or  more  years  ago,  Bara- 
coa did  a  big  business  with  the  outside  world.  In  one  of  those  good 
years  over  2,000,000  bunches  of  bananas  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  over  4,000,000  cocoanuts,  about  5,000  barrels  of  cocoanut  oil 
(fifty-tw  o  gallons  to  the  barrel)  and  large  quantities  of  pineapples,  wild 
oranges,  coffee  and  cocoa  beans  from  which  chocolate  is  made.  A  barrel 
of  cocoanut  oil  weighs  375  pounds  and  was  worth  10  cents  a  pound  on 
the  docks  in  Baracoa.  The  country  for  miles  around  pays  tribute  to 
Baracoa  in  days  of  peace,  and  the  citizens  of  the  pretty  little  town  be- 
lieve those  days  will  return  if  the  Americans  govern  the  island. 

Good  land,  suitable  in  every  w^ay  for  banana  culture,  can  be  rented 
at  a  nominal  price.  It  can  be  bought  outright  all  the  w^ay  from  50  cents 
to  f  50  an  acre,  depending  on  location.  It  costs  to  clear  the  woods  and 
plant  banana  roots  |1,000  a  caballira  (about  thirty-three  acres).  This 
cost  includes  all  the  expenses  of  clearing,  planting,  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting. Within  fourteen  months  from  the  time  the  clearing  begins  the 
fruit  is  ready  for  the  market.  On  a  caballira  10,000  banana  trees  can  be 
planted,  but,  as  not  every  tree  will  bear,  it  is  safe  to  figure  on  8,000 
bunches  for  the  first  yield.  First-class  bunches  will  bring  on  the  planta- 
tion from  35  to  45  cents  each;  second-class  bunches  from  30  to  35  cents. 
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Ill  liaracoa  it  is  tlie  practice  to  cut  down  all  sliootvS  but  one,  thus  forcing 
(lie  single  shoot  to  bear  one  of  the  large  bunches  of  long,  thick  bananas 
which  find  ready  sale  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  wx^re  given  by 
v^tmor  Simon,  who  has  thousands  of  acres  in  his  plantations.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  banana  industry  in  the  Ilaracoa  district  can  be 
gathered  from  tlu^  fact  that  theiH^  arc^  three  cabb^  ways  us(h1  for  bringing 
tlie  fruit  down  to  the  coast  from  tlu^  hills.  One  of  these  cable  w^ays  is 
ov(T  four  miles  long  and  it  cost  |200,000  to  build.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  bunches  of  bananas  a  day,  bringing  them  down  in  lots  of  twelve 
l)unches  at  a  time. 

Tlie  Boston  Fruit  Company  of  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  has  devel- 
oped the  banana  business  of  that  island  until  it  has  reached  enormous 
lU'oportions.  It  is  probable  tliat  tluMr  interests  will  be  extended  to 
Cuba  owing  to  tlie  remarkable  o])])ortuuity  oll'ering  there. 

The  w^oods  and  forests  of  (^astern  Cuba  abound  in  (^very  variety  of 

hardwood,  the  pi'incipal   being  mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood  and  "ma- 

jagua,''  a  wood  known  the  world  over  as  the  strongest  and  most  durable 

of  all  woods,  of  grcMMiisli,  ashy  hue  and   an  exceedingly  close  grain. 

Most — in  fact,  nine-tenths — of  the  woodlands  are  virgin  forests  which 

it  would  take  years  and  years  to  decimate  and  which 

WOODS  AM)       have  thus  far  escaped  destruction,  owing  to  the  lack 
FORESTS  OF  *  '  *^ 

EASTERN  CUBA.    ^^  transportation  facilities  to  the  seacoast.    The  "ya- 

ya,''  or  lancetspar,  grows  by  the  thousand  acres,  and 

so  does  the  lignum  vit^p,  so  much  sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of 

block  sheaves  and  of  heavy  balls  used  in  bowling  alleys. 

Palm  leaf  in  great  quantities  is  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Honey  and  beeswax  are  other 
very  important  articles  of  export,  and  modern  hives  on  the  plan  of  tin* 
French  and  Dutch  hives  would  amply  repay  the  investment.  Some 
parcels  of  tortoise  shell  find  their  way  weekly  into  the  market,  and  as  a 
rule  are  shipped  to  Paris. 

Next  in  importance  to  its  agricultural  products  Santiago  de  Cuba's 
iron  and  manganese  mines  demand  universal  attention.  The  great  iron 
mountains  and  mines  of  Santiago  are  ow^ned  and  operated  by  three  com- 
panies— the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  the  Spanish-American  Company 
and  the  Sigua  Iron  Company.     The  Juragua  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
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coiiipany.  TJiis  company,  of  which  Major  Bent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
S1(H^1  Company  is  president,  was  formed  and  the  property  acquired  in 
1881.  Its  shipments  of  Bessemer  ore  so  far  exceed  3,000,000  tons.  The 
lotal  outj)ul  of  the  Jura<^ua  mines  is  controlled  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Works,  th(»  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany. Its  maximnm  monthly  output  is  40,000  tons.  Siboney  is  llie 
slii])ping  port  of  the  Jurai^im  Iron  Company's  mines. 

The  KSpanish-American  Iron  Company,  of  which  Charles  F.  Band  of 
N(nv  York  is  president,  acquired  its  property  in  1889.  Its  shipiin^ils 
thus  far  have  been  400,000  tons — to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Bel,i>ium  and  Germany,  where  it  has  been  sold  in  tlie 
open  market.  Its  luaximum  monthly  output  is  29,000  tons.  Baiquiri 
is  th(*  sln])])inn'  ])ort  of  the  Spanisli-American  Iron  Company. 

Tli(^  Sioua  Iron  Company,  which  started  with  a  big  boom  in  1890, 
built  a  broad-gange  railroad  nine  miles  long  and  extensive  buihlings 
jind  sheds,  shi{)ped  four  cargoes  in  1894  aggregating  12,000  tons,  and 
luKs  noi  hvini  heard  from  since,  abandoning  its  property  and  closing 
down  its  mines.  Sigua,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Baiquiri,  was  its  ])ort 
of  sliipuHMit.  All  its  buildings,  sheds  and  wharves,  valued  at  |2,000,000, 
were  buiiied  down  by  the  insurgents,  and  their  railroad  beds  and 
tr(^stl(\s,  evidcaitly  very  badly  built,  have  all  been  washed  away  in  the 
Ins!  three  years  by  the  heavy  rains.  Their  machine  shops  have  all  been 
(l(\stroyed  and  were  at  one  time  used  as  salt  w^orks  by  the  Cubans. 

With  a  wealtli  of  natural  resources,  rich  in  agricultural  and  min- 
eral soil,  Santiago  de  Cuba  only  awaits  American  brains,  enterprise 
and  capital  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  tlie  world.  So  it  is  throughout  the  island.  From 
Cape  Maisi  to  Cape  San  Antonio  there  are  waiting  opportunities  by 
ihe  score  for  the  man  witli  brains  and  energy,  or  capital  and  energy, 
and  sufficient  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  industries  and  commerce  of  Cuba  have  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  state  of  insurrection  and  war  which  has  existed  in  the  island  for 
more  than  three  years.  From  a  sumnmry  of  Cuban  trade  printed  in  the 
"Keview  of  the  World's  Commerce,"  recently  i)ublished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  it  appears  that  the  imports  of  the  island  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  April,  1896,  amounted  to  |66,166,754,  and  the  exports  to  |94,- 
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395,536.  In  1893,  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  alone 
showed  the  following  figures:  Imports,  $78,706,500; 
exports,  124,157,098.  The  trade  had  fallen  off  during 
CUBAN  COMMERCE.  ^^^^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  to  imports,  |18,- 
'  400,815;  exports,  |8,259,770.  During  the  years  1891- 
90,  inclusive,  the  commerce  of  Cuba  with  Spain  amounted  to  about  |30,- 
000,000  per  annum,  but  in  1892,  it  rose  to  as  much  as  |37,000,000,  and  in 
1895,  to  about  |33,500,000.  The  imports  of  Cuba  from  Spain  were 
usually  about  three  times  the  exports  of  Cuba  to  Spain,  the  latter  being 
about  14,250,000  in  1896  and  |9,570,000  in  1892.  The  imports  from 
Spain  ranged  during  the  six  years  between  |22,000,000  in  1891  and 
128,000,000  in  1892.  The  principal  artick^s  of  import  and  export  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  for 
the  year  1893,  when  the  trade  reached  its  maximum  of  value  since  1874, 
and  the  year  1897: 

PRINCIPAL    IMPORTS    PROM    CUBA    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Articles.                                                                                                1893.  1897. 
Free  of  duty: 

Fruits,  including  nuts $  2,347,800  $      154,422 

Molasses 1,081,034  5,448 

Sugar    60,637,631  

Wood,  unmanufactured 1,071,123  63,670 

Dutiable : 

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured    8,940,058  2,306,067 

Manufactured  2,727,030  1,971,214 

Iron  ore    641,943  

Sugar    11,982,473 

PRINCIPAL   EXPORTS   FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES  TO   CUBA. 

Articles.  1893.  1897. 

Wheat  flour $2,821,557  $564,638 

Corn  582,050  247,905 

Carriages  and  street  cars,  and  parts  of 316,045  3,755 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  for  steam  railroads 271,571  9,202 

Coal   931,371  638,912 

Locks,  hinges  and  other  builders'  hardware 395,964  49,386 

Railroad  bars  or  rails,  of  steel  326,654  14,650 

Saws  and  tools   243,544  34.686 

Locomotives  418,776  20,638 

Stationary  engines  130,652  1,189 

Boilers  and  parts  of  engines 322,284  35,578 

Wire  321,120  35,905 
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Articles.  1893.  1897, 

Manufactures  of  leather $    191,394  $     39.753 

Mineral  oil  514,808  306,910 

Hog  products 5,401,022  2,224,485 

Beans  and  peas 392,962  276,635 

Potatoes  554,153  331,553 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  joists,  etc 1,095,928  286,387 

Household  furniture 217,126  34,288 

In  Dorinal  years,  (Jiiba  exports  the  greater  part  of  its  products  to  the 
United  States,  the  principal  articles  being  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco, 
but  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  former  Spanish  tariff,  discrimin- 
ating in  favor  of  Spanish  products,  the  island  imported  from  the 
United  States  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  what  it  consumed.  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  Cuba. 
Tt  may  be  assumed  that,  with  the  relinquishment  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty, there  will  no  longer  be  discrimination  against  United  States 
products.  The  tariff  regulations  applied  to  ports  of  Cuba  in  possession 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  military  operations, 
Impose  the  minimum  Spanish  duty,  and  the  United  States  products 
will  immediately  reap  the  benefit  of  a  change  which  places  the  United 
States  on  the  same  footing  with  other  countries. 

The  future  of  Cuba  is  limitless  in  its  possibilities.     Made  whole- 
some in  its  cities  by  correct  sanitation  and  w  holesome  in  its  government 
by  honest  administration,  no  prophecy  could  be  too  glowing.     Tliis 
great  treasury  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  the  West 
Indies  and  is  most  readily  accessible.     The  conditions      ^  riTR    i^x^''' 
of  life  and  society  have  been  crude  in  many  details       rpjjjj  future. 
and  by  no  means  such  as  appeal  to  enlightened  Amer- 
icans.    But  these  things  will  be  corrected  in  great  extent  by  the  first 
influx  of  American  colonists,  and  the  multiplication  of  Americans  in 
the  island  will  of  itself  correct  that  which  has  been  its  greatest  dis- 
advantage from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  absence  of  a  congenial 
American  society.     Nature  has  done  her  part  for  Cuba.     It  remains  for 
industry  and  wisdom  applied  through  the  channels  of  labor  and  capital 
to  make  Cuba  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  earth. 
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"THE    PARADISE   OF  THE   PACIFIC." 


VIRTUALLY  ill  the  midst  of  tlio  <]^reatest  swf^ep  of  open  \vater  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lies  the  archipelago  Known  as  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands. Long  a|>'o  it  gained  the  suggestive  title  of  "Tlie  Cross-i'oads 
of  the  Pacific,"  because  of  its  peculiar  position  at  the  point  where  almost 
every  line  of  trans-oceanic  travel  passed  through  or  near  the  island  me- 
tropolis. 

Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  all  the  island  groups 
of  the  Pacific,  unless  one  include  in  the  comparison  the  cities  of  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  the  extreme  Orient.    Its  growtli  in  population 
and  in  commercial  importance  has  followed  all  the  laws  that  govern 
the  growth  of  cities  elsewhere.    The  comiiarison  rises 
to  mind  instantly  between  Honolulu  and  the  cities  of  .i!I!?w!'i^.iiVxf^lV» 
our  OAvn  middle  west.     Within   our  borders,   where      ciAL  NEEDS. 
farmers  congregate  for  their  mail,  for  tlieir  market 
supplies,  for  the  selling  of  their  grain  and  the  slioeing  of  their  horses, 
there  must  begin  the  nucleus  of  a.  city  and  from  those  humble  Ix^gin- 
nings  have  sprung  some  centers  of  commerce  and  wealth  which  are  now 
most  notable  in  our  land. 

After  like  fashion,  the  demands  of  commerce,  trade  and  travid 
brought  the  Hawaiian  islands  from  the  unimportant  position  of  a 
tropical  group  inhabited  by  savages  in  a  waste  of  waters,  to  the  proud 
station  of  to-day.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  mariner's  cliart,  Honolulu 
lies  in  latitude  21  degrees,  18  minutes  north  of  the  equator  and  157  de- 
grees, 52  minutes  west  of  Greenwich.  This  is  about  sixty  miles  south 
of  Havana  and  Hong  Kong,  which  are  on  an  almost  exact  east  and  west 
line  with  one  another,  and  about  sixty  mih^s  north  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.    The  Isle  of  Pines,  which  lies  just  south 
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of  the  Cuban  coast  below  Havana,  is  of  almost:  tlie  same  size  and  the 
same  latitude  as  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  wliieh  Honolulu  is  situatxMl. 
The  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  Honolulu,  crosses  the 
Atlantic  ocean  125  miles  north  of  the  capital  of  Puerto  Kico,  strikers 
across  the  Sahara  desert  of  Africa,  passes  just  north  of  Mecca,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  cuts  into  India  100  miles  north  of  Bombay,  passcvs 
just  south  of  Calcutta,  and  reaches  the  Pacific  ocean  again  near  Hong 
Kong.  A  line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Hono- 
mifiiViiii'ii.ixr     liilu  strikes  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  cuts  through 

THE  HAnAllAiN  ^  *^ 

ISLANDS,  it  at  the  widest  part,  reaching  the  Arctic  ocean  at 

that  extremest  of  TTnited  States  outposts  in  the  Polar 
regions,  Point  Burrow,  the  shelter  of  ice-bound  whalers.  South  of  Hon- 
olulu one  mav  travel  all  tlie  waj  to  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic,  see- 
ing no  land  except  the  scattered  islands  of  the  Hervey  group. 

It  is  2,089  miles  from  San  Franc  isco  to  Honolulu,  about  two-thirds 
of  this  distance  being  credited  to  the  westward  sailing  and  one-third 
to  the  soutliward.  It  is  when  one  draws  lines  upon  the  map  corres- 
ponding with  the  distances  here  indicated  that  one  realizes  the  ajrt- 
ness  of  the  phrase  in  calling  Honolulu  the  "Cross-roads  of  the  Pacific." 
From  Honolulu  to  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  is  but  2,400  miles  ami 
to  ITualaska,  the  ])()rt  of  sealers,  whalers  and  gold-seekers,  but  2,000 
miles.  It  is  but  3,400  miles  from  Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  4,900  to  Hong 
Kong,  2,700  to  the  Fiji  islands,  2,300  to  the  Sanu)an  islands,  3,850  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  4,700  miles  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
2,400  to  Tahiti  in  tlie  Society  islands,  4,700  miles  to  Panama,  and  4,200 
miles  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

AND  THE  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  thought  them  remote  from  our  California 

PACIFIC  POUTS,     ports,   it   is   worth    remembering   that    tlie    outlying 

Aleutiau  islands  extend  far  westward  of  the  Hawaiian 

group  and  are  much  farther  from  San  Francisco,  through  a  sea  which 

is  much  more  inclined  to  be  stormy  than  is  the  more  southei'ly  Pacific. 

Trai^fic  from  the  Canadian  ports,  as  w^ell  as  from  those  of  the  TTnited 
States,  touches  Honolulu  m  sailing  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  British  colonies  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Vessels  sailing 
from  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  call  at  Honolulu  on  their  way  to 
the  ports  of  Japan,  China  and  India.    Traffic  between  Japan  and  the 
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cities  of  Mexico  and  South  America  always  reaches  Honolulu,  while 
steamers  and  sailing  v(^ssels  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  rounding  Cape 
riorn  or  passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  for  Japanese  ports 
and  the  ports  of  north  China  almost  always  come  to  the  same  island 
capital. 

ITonolulu  has  been  tlie  port  of  whalers  ever  since  the  first  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  group  by  white  people.  From  that  harbor  they 
have  sailed  into  r>ehring  sea,  after  obtaining  provisions  and  supplies 
for  the  voyage,  to  return  tlu^re  a  year  later  for  the  disposal  of  their 
product  or  to  refit  for  tlie  long  homeward  voyage.  From  the  same 
docks  liave  sailcMl  other  adventurers  into  the  south  seas  seeking  copra 
or  beclu'-de-mer  or  kauri  gum  or  pearls  or  gold,  with  other  treasures 
mor(^  mytliical  to  1(^nipt  th(Mu  into  tlie  occ^an  of  romantic  story. 

By  force  of  circumstances  and  the  demands  of  iU^ets  ITonolulu  grew 
to  be  a  metropolis  and  a  city  of  im])ortant  commerce  while  yet  its  popu- 
lation was  siualler  than  that  of  many  a  western  town  of  little  more 
than  local  fam(\  I)ry-<locks,  engim^-works,  warehouses,  banks,  and 
great  companies  d(^voted  to  export  and  import  trade, 
grew  and  prospered.  The  delights  of  island  life  in  a  ^^lJHB^u^^^ 
perfect  climate  tem])t(Hl  men  there  for  rest  and  pleas-  ISLANDS. 

ure.  Tlie  most  nuirvelous  volcanoes  of  the  world 
offered  attractions  for  tourists  that  could  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
The  wn^alth  of  the  island  products,  sugar  and  coffee,  tempted  agricul- 
ture. There  was  nothing  lacking  that  could  appeal  to  the  traveler. 
Then  came  changing  conditions  in  island  government  that  added  the 
romance  of  history  to  the  story  of  Ilav/aii.  This  is  the  group  whose 
government  we  have  assumed.  Its  story  cannot  fail  of  interest  and 
importance. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  HAWAII. 

Beginning  of  Definite  Knowledge  of  the  Hawaiian  People — Early  Discoveries  by 
Spanish  Navigators — Captain  Cook's  Arrival  and  Reception — Trouble  between 
Natives  and  Sailors — Death  of  Captain  Cook — Kamehameha  I.  and  His  Reign — 
Arrival  of  the  First  American  Missionaries — The  Second  Kamehameha  Dies 
in  London — Lord  Byron's  Visit  to  Honolulu — Outrages  upon  the  Islanders — 
Progress  of  Education  and  Religion — The  British  Flag  Raised  in  Honolulu — 
Independence  of  the  Kingdom  Guaranteed — Ruje  of  the  Last  Kamehameha — 
Leprosy  Discovered  in  the  Islands — Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States — 
Death  of  King  Kalakaua  in  San  Francisco. 

THE  history  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  their  native  inhabitants, 
like  that  of  other  nations,  begins  to  take  definite  form  after  cen- 
turies which  are  lost  in  the  midst  of  ages.  The  traditions  of  the 
prehistoric  times  are  of  great  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
specific  study  of  the  people  of  the  Polynesian  islands  and  their  voyages, 
but  they  are  too  vague  to  be  treated  here  in  detail.  Beginning,  how- 
ever, about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  it  is  possible  to  know 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual  progress  of  Hawaiian 
history,  so  that  for  more  than  800  years  we  are  able  to  trace  the  career 
of  the  people,  their  government  and  their  wars. 

About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  w\arlike  and  ambitious 
local  chief  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  undertook  to  subdue  the  whole 
group.  He  was  successful  in  the  islands  of  Maui,  Molokai  and  Oahu, 
but  in  Kauai  was  totally  defeated,  his  fleet  being  taken  and  his  army 
destroyed.  That  island  maintained  its  independence  from  the  rest  of 
the  group  until  the  present  century.  From  this  time  until  the  conquest 
of  the  group  by  Kamehameha,  the  conqueror,  Judge  Fornander,  a  local 
student,  has  tersely  said:  "It  was  an  era  of  strife,  dynastic  ambitions, 
internal  and  external  wars,  on  each  island,  with  all  their  deteriorating 
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consequences  of  anarchy,  depopulation,  social  and  intellectual  degrada- 
tion, loss  of  liberty,  loss  of  knowledge,  loss  of  arts." 

Wars  became  more  frequent  and  more  cruel,  while  the  ^^^^  EXPLORERS 

^  ^  '      ^    ^         ^     IN  THE  PACIFIC 

common  people  became  more  and  more  degraded  and     before  COOK. 

oppressed  and  w^ere  probably  decreasing  in  numbers 

in  Hawaii  as  well  as  in  Tahiti  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  by  Captain  James  Cook  was 
the  turning  point  in  their  history,  bringing  them  into  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  ushering  in  an  era  of  remarkable  prosperity. 
He,  however,  was  not  the  first  European  to  reach  the  islands.  There  is 
fairly  complete  evidence  that  a  Spanish  vessel  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii  in  1527,  it  being  one  of  a  squadron  of  three  which 
sailed  from  tlie  Mexican  coast  for  the  East  Indies.  Again  in  1555,  the 
Spanish  navigator  Juan  Gaetano  is  believed  to  have  touched  at  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  the  evidence  being  found  on  old  Spanish  charts  which 
locate  a  group  approximately  in  the  position  of  this  archipelago. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Spanish  made  no  use  of  this  discovery,  thus 
permitting  the  Hawaiians  to  escape  the  sad  fate  of  the  natives  of  the 
Ladrones  and  Carolines  under  Spanish  dominion.  These  discoveries 
consequently  have  no  bearing  on  the  civilization  of  the  islands  any 
more  than  the  Norsemen's  voyages  to  the  American  coast  had  upon  the 
colonization  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Kamehameha,  in  the  year  1736,  the 
islands  were  torn  by  warfare  of  the  most  desperate  sort.  When  he 
became  old  enough  to  share  in  the  fighting,  the  young  prince  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  these  campaigns  as  a  brave  and  skillful  warrior. 

The  war  was  still  going  on  in  the  island  of  Maui  when  Captain 
Cook  reached  the  islands.     The  great  navigator  had  already  made  two 
voyages  of  discovery  around  the  globe  and  was  then  making  his  tliird, 
to  find,  if  possible,  a  northern  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.     With  his  two  armed  ships,  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  January,  1778,  he  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Oahu.     The  next  morning  he      ^^'^I^ES  ARE 
approached  the  island  of  Kauai  and  on  the  20th  made      HOSPITABLE 
a  landing  at  Waimea  on  the  southwest  coast.     The 
natives  treated  him  with  great  deference,  furnished  him  with  hogs, 
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fowls  and  vegetables  in  exchange  for  nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  and 
willingly  assisted  in  filling  and  rolling  tlie  water  casks. 

Having  explored  tlie  coast  of  Alaska,  Beliring  straits  and  the  Arctic 
ocean  until  be  was  stopped  by  the  ice  fields,  Captain  Cook  returned  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  sunny  isles.  He  cruised  about  the  islands 
during  the  mouth  of  December  and  then  anchored  olT  the  west  coast  of 
Hawaii  for  the  month  of  January.  After  the  first  ten  days  the  natives 
began  to  tire  of  their  guests  and  to  show  them  less  respect.  Their 
abandoned  conduct  was  such  as  to  disgust  even  heathens,  the  lavish 
contributions  levied  ujion  the  people  for  their  support  began  to  b(^  f(dt  as 
a  heavy  burden,  and  the  absolute  lack  of  consideration  for  native  prop- 
erty and  native  rights  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation. 

Finally,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  February,  came  the  culmination  of 
the  ditficulties.  There  had  been  fights  between  natives  and  seamen, 
and  tlieft  on  both  sides.  Captain  Cx)ok  with  a  lieutenant  and  nine 
marines  landed,  intending  to  take  the  king  a  prisoner  and  hold  liim  on 
board  as  a  hostage  for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  stolen  property. 
On  tlieir  way  to  the  beach  a  struggle  occurred  which  w^as  begun  by  the 
British.  A  high  chief  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  from  the  boat  and 
Captain  Cook  himself  then  shot  a  man  dead  who  had  thrown  a  stone. 
In  the  general  melee  which  followed.  Captain  Cook  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  with  an  iron  dagger.  Four  of  the  marines  were  killed,  but  the 
others  and  the  officers  escaped  to  their  vessels.  Seventeen  natives, 
five  of  whom  were  chiefs,  were  killed  in  the  affray. 

That  night  the  body  of  Captain  Cook  was  taken  to  a  hilltop,  where 
the  regular  funeral  rites  were  p(^rformed.  The  flesh  was  removed  from 
the  bones  and  burned,  while  the  bones  were  tied  up  with  red  feathers 
and  deified.  During  the  w^eek  that  followed  several  fights  took  place 
between  landing  parties  and  the  natives,  the  village  was  burned  and 
various  low  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetratt^d.  Finally, 
r»ui«r.  V5A   ^i^ijMu    ^  j^j^j^  chief  was  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  and  on  Saturday 

Iij^j-AIJLN  Or 

SAVAGE  WARFARE.  ^^^  delivered  up  part  of  the  bones  of  the  explorer. 
The  next  day  the  remains  of  the  late  commander  were 
committed  to  the  deep  with  military  honors.     The  ships  finally  sailed 
from  the  group  on  the  25th  of  February. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  on  the  civilized  w  orld  by  the  tragical 
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death  of  Captain  Cook  that  no  foreign  vessel  touched  at  the  islands  for 
more  than  seven  years.  During  tliis  time  the  group  was  rent  into  sev- 
eral independent  petty  kingdoms.  It  was  not  until  179G  that  the 
islands  were  all  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  single  king  by  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  Kanudiameha  I.^  the  conqueror. 

Several  landings  were  made  from  foreign  vessels,  both  English  and 
American  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  century,  and  in  several  cases 
conflicts  resulted  from  the  indignities  offered  by  the  strangers  to  the 
natives.  Violence,  disorder  and  death  were  frequent,  and  from  the 
invaders  came  th(^  seeds  of  disease  which  have  ravaged  the  islands  and 
Aveakened  the  peojile  until  the  present  day.  Vancouver  made  thr(H3 
voyag(\s  to  the  ishmds  and  finally  gained  consid(Table  favor  from  the 
people  and  Avas  treated  with  unbounded  hospitality.  For  a  time  Great 
Britain  even  had  a  partial  title  to  tlie  islands,  for  in  1794  a  grand  council 
of  chiefs  placed  Hawaii  under  the  British  flag  as  a  protectorate,  reserv- 
ing merelj^  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

The  nations  of  Europe  did  not  need  long  to  discover  that  the 
Hawaiian  grouj)  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  the  control  of  tlu^ 
trade  of  the  I?acilic.     From  1809  to  181(>,  tln^re  were  successive  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  Governor  Baranoff,  the  Russian 
ruler  of  Alaska,  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a      ^^^'HOINS  CAST 
1  ^1        .   1       1         T.      1       1  .    ^         4^    1    •        COVETOUS  EYES 

colony   on  the  islands.     England  was   interested  m        ^^  HAWAII 

maintaining  influence  over  the  islands,  Spanish  ves- 
sels made  several  calls  on  their  way  between  the  American  coast  and 
the  Philippines,  while  numerous  trading  vessids  from  Oregon  reached 
the  islands  in  seardi  of  cargoi^s  of  saudal  wood. 

Kameluimeha  I.  died  May  IS,  1819,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years 
and  in  the  primitive  faith  of  his  ancestors.  Ills  work  was  done.  He 
had  consolidated  the  group  under  one  government,  put  an  end  to 
feudal  anarchy  and  petty  wars,  and  prepared  the  way  for  civilization 
and  Christianity.  His  faults  were  those  of  the  age  and  society  in  which 
he  lived,  and  both  morally  and  mentally  he  was  far  above  the  other 
chiefs  of  his  time. 

The  son  of  Kainehameha,  Liholiho,  was  formally  vested  with  the 
sovereign  pow(U*  as  Kamehameha  II.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  idol- 
atry  and   the  system  of  "tabu"  were  abolished,   an   advance  hardly 
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calculable  in  the  civilization  of  tlu^  inlands.  Soon  after  this  royal  de- 
ci(H^  was  pro]nul«^al(ul  the  first  company  of  Aiinvrican  missionaries  to  tlu^ 
islands  (*ml)arke<l  at  l>oslon.  After  a  voya<^e  of  mor(^  than  tiv(^  monilis, 
this  party,  on  th(^  brii;-  Tliaddens,  rc^aclunl  Hawaii  to  lind  a  warm  wi^l- 
conn^  awriitini;*  tlu>m.  Tlie  missionariivs  were*  (MU'onra^i^'ed  to  a  (h^giMM* 
whicli  lias  s(d(lom  Ixmmi  ecpiahul  in  any  iw^v  tic^hh  They  werc^  ])rovi(k^d 
with  all  t!u^  necc^ssitii^s  of  life  and  all  tlu^  faciliti(\s  foi*  the  spread  of 
their  work  that  Avi^re  in  command  of  tlie  island  king*  and  ])eople.  Ke- 
inforc(4!ients  of  missionari(\s  reailied  llonolnlu  ycuir  by  year  after  the 
city  was  deiinitely  (\stal)]ish(Ml  as  tlie  seat  of  govc^rnnu^nt.  AVhalirig 
Y(^ssels  from  tlu^  United  Stai(\s  frequented  the  port  and  trade  <ji;rew 
rajiidly. 

The  r(M*uii  of  the  kin<j;'  ended  in  a  peculiarly  sad  manner.     In  1S23, 
with  tlu^  queen  and  a  party  of  chiefs,  lu^  embarkc^l  for  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Ignited  States.     Th(\y  landed  in  Portsnujuth  after  the  long 
A'oyage  around  Ca])e  Horn  and  received  great  att(Ui- 
TKAGEDY  E\ns     ^j^^^^  f^.^^^^^  ^1^^,  English  nobilitv,  by  whom  thev  W(^re 

TO  LONDON.  ieast(Ml  ami  tIatteriMl  and  taken  to  s(^e  all  tln^  sights 
and  sliows  of  London.  Soon  after  their  arrival  one 
membi^r  of  the  party  was  attacd^cnl  by  tlu^  nn^asles  and  soon  all  w^ere 
taken  ill.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  que(m  di(Ml,  and  this  sad  event  so 
affected  the  S])irits  of  the  king  that  he  sank  rapidly  and  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th. 

Lord  Ilvron,  the  uncle  of  the  poet,  was  commissioned  to  convey  the 
remains  of  tlu^  late  king  and  (jVHM'n  and  their  att(/ndants  back  to  tlieir 
native  land  on  tlu^  F>ritish  fri<4at(^  l>lond(\  A  national  council  of  chiefs 
was  h(dd  at  Honolulu  and  the  young  i)rince  Kauikeaouli  was  pro- 
claiuHMl  king  with  the  tith^  of  Kanndiamehii  III.  Lord  Kyron  with  his 
cor])S  of  scientists  made  various  surveys  of  the  islands  and  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cook  at  the  i)lac(^  where  he  was 
killed  many  yeai's  before. 

Encouraged  by  Lord  Byron's  advice,  the  chiefs  now^  proceeded  to 
take  nH)re  active  measures  for  suppressing  the  vices  which  w^ere  de- 
stroying their  race.  In  the  seaports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  this 
policy  immediately  brought  them  into  collision  with  a  lawiess  and  de- 
praved set  of  foreigners.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  biic- 
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eniKM^rs  tliai  ^^tlicrc^  was  no  (lod  lliis  si(l(*  of  ('ap(^  Unvn,^^     Ilore  where 

Mi(T(^  \V(^r(^  IK)  laws,  no  ])ress  and  no  ])ublic  opinion  io  rt^sti'ain  nn^n,  tin* 

vices  of  civilizcHl  hunls  wvvi^  luhled  io  IJiosc^  of  tin*  In^nlhen  and  erinn?  was 

open  and  slias-iieless.     Aeeoidini^l y,  in  no  j)art  of  I  he  worhl   was  there 

ever  niori^  l)i(1(^i'  hoslilil y  to  reform. 

As  soon  as  hiws  l)(\i>an  (o  he  enacted  to  restrict  th(^  evils,  a  S(^ri(»s 

of  dis;^rac<*fnl   on(rai;{\s   w(^i'(*  j)erfe(ted   to   conipivl   th(dr  repeaL     Mr, 

CharKon,  the  IJrilish  consnl,  ])ut  himself  at  the  liead  of  this  faction,  and 

from  that  time  on  ])(^T'sistenUy  labored  to  embarrass 

tin*  native  o()V(q-nment  and  linally  to  overthrow  its  in-  ^  ^0^'^>iUL  LEADS 

•^  A  MOYEMKNT  TO 

d{^])(Mi(hMic(^     Ihe   <'rews  of  wliahni>;  vessels,   1(h1   hy  j.jy^^j^jljlj^l^l.i  Yj^^^^ 

th(*ir  ofhcc^'s,  in  more  than  on(^  instance  thrc^ateiuHl 
(h^ath  to  tin*  niissionari(\s  and  the  snpporters  of  decency  if  the  laws 
a<;ainst  Yi(x^  wer(^  not  r(^])(^aled.  A\'orst  of  all,  a  lInit(Ml  Stat(^s  armed 
schocnn^',  the  I)ol])hin,  nndc^r  t  he  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Percival, 
in  IS2(),  by  tlie  thn^at  of  bond^ardnuMit  of  Honolulu  forced  th(>  snpport- 
ers of  (l(H'(^ncy  to  yield  ami  rcMnaiiKMl  in  ])ort  two  months,  d\irini»;  which 
time  the  tittle^  city  was  the  scene  of  shocking'  disorihu*  and  innnorality. 
Lahaina  was  tlu^  sc(4u^  of  affairs  (|nit(^  as  dis<;i'acefnl,  and  it  is  a  dark 
s])ot  in  th(^  history  of  civih'zation  that  tln^  imtives  of  Hawaii  W(^re  forced 
by  Eni'o])(^an  and  American  ca])tains  top(^rmit  the^  violation  of  their  ow^u 
laws  aii.ainst  disorder. 

Aft(*i'  a  r(\L!,(Micy  of  sin'eral  years,  Kanndianudia  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1S.'>3.  That  year  niarkiMl  the  beginning  of  notable  progress 
in  (Mlncation  ami  religion.  A  schoolhouse  of  brick  Avas  erected  in 
llonolnln,  as  well  as  a  chapel,  the  framc^  of  which  was  brought  froui 
New  London,  Connectirnit.  A  girls'  boarding  school  was  opcuied  and 
a  manual  labor  school  for  boys  was  (vslablislied  in  Ililo  in  1837,  where 
it  still  (exists.  IMh*  remainder  of  the  d(H*ade  showed  a  rai)id  decrease 
in  llie  native  population,  a  falling  off  of  i^rosperity  and  various  troubles 
with  foreign  pow(U\s.  The  United  States  quarreled 
with  th(>  HaA\  aiians  on  the  matter  of  unsettled  debts    COMPLICATED 

...  n    .  .  .XX.  .     .         INTEKNATIONAX 

and  claims  of  American  merchants.    France  resented  AFFAIRS. 

the  expulsion  of  Catholic  missionaries  from  the  islands 

and  enforced  their  return  and  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  edict  by 

the  presence  of  powerful  men-of-war.     England  Avas  less  involved  in 
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difficulties  with  the  little  island  kingdom,  although  various  contro- 
versies had  to  be  settled  between  the  king  and  the  consul  by  the  pres- 
ence of  British  men-of-war. 

The  years  1838-39  were  memorable  for  the  great  religious  revival, 
which  extended  to  all  tlie  islands  and  affected  nearly  all  the  people. 
More  than  5,000  were  admitted  to  the  Protestant  churches  in  1839  and 
10,000  the  next  year.  During  the  year  1839  the  first  draft  of  the  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up  in  the  Hawaiian  language  by  the  council  and  a 
declaration  of  rights  Avas  signed  by  the  king  and  promulgated.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Hawaiian  freedom.  Educa- 
tional affairs  were  flourishing.  A  family  school  for  the  edu(*ation  of 
the  young  chiefs  was  founded  in  1840,  while  the  school  established  at 
Punahou  in  1812  by  the  American  mission  still  exists  as  Oahu  college. 
The  English  language  began  to  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  weakness  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  in  comparison  to  the  great 
powers  was  such  that  the  kings  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  every 
demand  made  by  England,  France  and  the  TJuited  {^!tates.  Unjust 
claims  liad  been  paid  and  unjust  tn^aties  ac(*e])t(Ml.  Finally,  an  em- 
bassy to  forc^ign  ])()wei's  was  sent  abroad  in  1812  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  embassy  had  several  interviews  with  Daniel  Webster, 
then  secri^tary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  from  him  they  rcM^eived 
an  official  letter,  December  19,  1842,  which  recognized  tlu^  independence 
of  the  Hawaiian  kingdou). 

Whih^  tlie  Hawaiian  commissioners  were  in  Europe,  negotiating 
with  l]ugland,  France  and  Germany  for  similar  recognition,  events  of 
thrilling  interest  were  taking  place  at  the  islands.     In  February,  1843, 
the  British  frigate  Oarysfort,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Paulet,  ar- 
rived at  Honolulu  and  within  two  weeks  had  so  exhausted  tlie  possi- 
bilities of  resistance  by  (extravagant  demands  and  a  threat  of  bom- 
bardment, in  sx)ite  of  the  protests  of  other  foreign  representatives,  that 
on  February  25  the  king  ceded  the  islands  provision- 
ISLANDS  AKE       ,^||^^  ^^^  ^j^^  British  government,  and  the  British  flag 
GREAT  BRITAIN,    ^^^  hoisted.     Six  months  later,  however,  the  British 
flagship   in  the  Pacific  reached   Honolulu   with   the 
British  admiral  aboard.     He  apologized  for  tlie  outrage  that  had  been 
perpetrated,    and    with    impressive    ceremonies    the    Hawaiian    royal 
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standard  was  again  hoisted  and  all  the  men-of-war  in  port  saluted  the 
colors. 

This  succession  of  events  proved  the  necessity  of  defining  the 
status  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1843,  the 
two  governments  of  France^  and  England  united  in  a  joint  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  "Her  Majc^sty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  His  Majesty,  tlie  King  of  the  French,  taking  into  consideration  the 
existence  in  the  Sandwich  islands  of  a  government  capable  of  providing 
for  the  reguhirity  of  its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  have  thcjught  it 
right  to  engage  reciprocally  to  consider  the  Sandwich  islands  as  an 
independent  state  and  never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or  under 
the  title  of  a  ixrotectorate,  or  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  which  tliey  are  composed."  This  was  the  final  act  by  which 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  was  admitted  within  the  pale  of  civilized 
nations. 

The  Hawaiian  ship  of  state  might  be  regarded  as  safely  launched 
but  mucli  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  organize  a  civilized  govern- 
ment. The  oifices  of  secretary  of  state  and  attorney-general  were  cre- 
ated, a  minister  of  public  instruction  was  appointed,  and  on  May  20, 
1845,  the  legislature  was  formally  opened  for  the  first  time  by  the  king 
in  person,  with  fitting  ceremonies.  The  history  of  this  reign  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  agitation  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  that  went  on  during  the  years  of  1853  and 
1854.  It  was  favorcMl  by  the  king  as  a  refuge  from  impending  dangers. 
He  was  tired  of  deuuinds  made  upon  him  by  foreign  powers  and  of 
threats  by  filibusters  from  abroad  and  by  conspirators  at  home  to 
overturn  the  govcMument.  The  fearfully  rapid  de- 
crease of  the  population,  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  l^^^^^^^'I^^^  ^F  AN 
.     ,.    /       ,  .  .     ,       ,.         .  ,  EARLY  ANNEX- 

order  of  chiefs,  the  relai)se  of  the  king  into  the  ex-  ^^jo^y  MOVEMENT. 
cesses  of  his  youth,  and  the  perils  overhanging  the 
feeble  government,  disheartened  many  true  friends  of  the  nation.     It 
was  the  belief  in  the  island  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  would  be 
negotiated,  when,  in  December,  1854,  the  king  expired  suddenly,  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  son  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  IV. 

The  reign  of  Kamehameha  IV,  began  with  bright  hopes,  but  ended 
in  disappointment  and  sorrow.    He  ruled  from  1855  to  1863,  passing 
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away  at  the  a<^e  of  twenty-nine.  He  was  an  educ^ated,  intelligent 
yonng  man,  but  his  habits  became  dissipated,  and  about  the  middh^ 
of  his  reign,  whih^  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  shot  his  private 
secrc^tary,  avIu)  di(Hl  from  his  wound  after  several  months  of  suffering. 
Tlie  king's  first  ini])ulse  was  to  abdicate  the  throne,  but  from  this  he 
was  dissuaded  by  his  advisers.  The  king  never  recovered  his  cheer- 
fulness of  disposition  after  this  tragedy.  Three  years  later  the  baby 
prince,  on  whom  so  many  fond  hopes  were  centered,  passed  away 
and  tlie  king  was  a  broken-hearted  man  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

He  was  suc(*eed(Hl  by  his  elder  brother,  wlu)  was  proclaimed  king 
under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  V.  lie  it  Avas  who  promulgated  the 
constitution  of  1SG4,  which  continued  in  force  for  twenty-three  years. 
The  dreadful  disease  of  leprosy  was  first  observed  in  the  islands  in 
1853,  and  in  1804  it  had  begun  to  spread  to  an  alarming  extent.  In  1865 
the  present  leper  settlement  was  established  on  the  north  side  of 
Molokai  and  segregation  began.  The  king  died  suddenly  in  1872,  after 
a  reign  of  nine  years.  With  him  ended  the  line  of  the  Kamehamehas. 
Unfortunately,  no  successor  had  been  appointed  to  the  throne. 

Chosen  by  the  legislature,  Prince  Lunalih)  became  the  next  king 
of  the  islands.  This  was  a  popular  choice  and  a  successful  administra- 
tion w as  in  prospect,  when  the  king  died,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year. 
As  his  successor  the  legislature  elected  Colonel  David  Kalakaua.  His 
reign  brings  the  affairs  of  the  island  kingdom  up  to  the  point  where 
they  have  been  most  intimately  woven  with  those  of 

REClPROCITl      ^j^^^  United  States.    A  few  months  after  his  inaugura- 
TREATY  WITH  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  ^^*^^  ^^^  visited  the  United  States,  as  a  gu(^st  of  the 

nation,  and  was  heartily  welcomed.  Negotiations 
were  immediately  opened  for  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  which  was  ratified  in  June,  1875,  and  in  spite  of 
strenuous  opposition  in  both  countries,  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  operation  were  enacted  in  September,  1876.  The  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  was  the  great  event  of  the  reign,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant incident  in  Hawaiian  history  since  1843. 

After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  order  to  recruit  his  failing  healthy 
the  king  visited  California  in  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston  as 
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the  guest  of  llear-Adiriiral  Brown.  In  si)ite  of  the  best  medical  at- 
tendance he  sank  rapidly  after  his  arrival,  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1891,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 

Francisco.    His  remains  were  removed  to  the  Charles-  J^^^f^^lf^  ^f^^^ 

OF  KING  KALAKAUA 

ton,  with  imposing  funeral  ceremonies,  and  arrived  atjj^  j^^^^  FRANCISCO. 

Honolulu  January  29,  where  the  decorations  for  his 
welcome  were  suddenly  changed  into  those  of  mourning.    On  the  same 
day  his  sister,  the  regent,  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  was  proclaimed  (|ueen  under  the  title  of  Liliuokalani. 

When  the  queen  assumed  the  throne,  a  condition  existed  which 
had  been  frequent  in  Hawaiian  history.  She  was  childless,  so  that 
there  w^as  no  direct  h(4r  to  the  crown.  It  has  been  a  grief  to  tlie 
Ilawaiians  and  a  fact  which  in  part  explains  the  rapid  change  of  con- 
ditions in  the  islands,  that  for  many  years  the  native  jiopulation  has 
been  d(H'reasing  rapidly.  This  decrease  has  been  notably  rapid  in  the 
ranks  of  tlie  chiefs,  so  tliat  more  than  once  the  clioice  of  a  sovereign  has 
been  embarrassed  on  that  account. 

It  was  necessary  to  name  an  heir-apparent  for  Queen  Liliuokalani 
outside  the  line  of  natural  inheritance.  Princess  Kaiulani  was  thus 
proclaimed.  She  w^as  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Archibald  Cleghorn,  the 
Governor  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  Princess  Likelike.  The  child  of 
this  English  gentleman  and  Hawaiian  princess  was  a  beautiful,  in- 
telligent and  educated  girl,  in  whom  munj  hopes  for  a  revival  of  the 
best  in  island  monarchy  w^ere  now  centered. 
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Changing  Conditions  in  the  Last  Eight  Years-— Eccentricities  of  King  Kalakaua— 
Accession  of  Queen  Liliuokalani — The  Queen  Deposed  by  Reform  Element — 
President  Cleveland's  Effort  to  Restore  the  Monarchy  to  Hawaii — Commis- 
sioner Blount's  Errand — The  Former  Queen  Wants  Revenge — Establishment 
of  the  Republic — An  Insurrection  Against  the  Government — Hawaii  Annexed 
by  the  United  States— When  the  Hawaiian  Flag  Was  Lowered— Hoisting  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — Commissioners  to  Formulate  a  Government  for  Hawaii — 
Military  Force  in  Honolulu  Creates  Friction — Peace  and  Prosperity  for  the 
Islands. 

WITHIN  less  tliaii  ei<»,lit  years  the  Hawaiian  islands  ran  a  re- 
markable j^aniut  of  government.  In  tliat  time  were  included 
the  reign  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  establishment  of  the  provisional  government,  the  hoisting 
of  the  American  flag  as  a  preliminary  to  annexation,  the  hauling  down 
of  that  Hag,  at  the  command  of  an  American  president,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  republic,  the  revolution  by  the  monarchists,  th(* 
return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  finally  the  permanent  annexation 
of  the  group  to  the  United  t^tates  of  America. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  conditions  whicli  led  up  to  th(» 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  reign  of 
King  Kalakaua.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  Kalakaua  seemed  to  regard 
himself  as  merely  a  king  of  the  native  Ilawaiians,  and  foreign  resi- 
dents as  alien  invaders.  It  also  seemed  to  be  his  chief  aim  to  change 
the  system  of  government  into  a  personal  despotism,  in  which  he 
should  have  unchecked  control  of  the  government  treasury.  The  legis- 
latures were  packed  with  subservient  office-holders,  while  every  artifice 
was  used  to  debauch  the  native  voters  and  foment  race  prejudice. 
The  national  debt  grew  from  |389,000,  in  1880,  to  |1,936,000,  in  1887. 
After  the  legislative  se^^ion  of  1886,  the  king  was  virtually  his  own 
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prime  minister  and  went  from  one  folly  to  another,  until  his  acceptance 

of  two  bribes,  one  of  |75,000  and  another  of  |80,000, 

for  the  exclusive  ri^ht  to  conduct  the  opium  traffic,     ^,^i^*,^!^'!,^,?L 

^  THE  HAWAIIAN 

selling  the  same  privilege  simultaneously  to  two  rival  KING. 

bidders,  precipitated  the  revolution  of  1887. 

Overawed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  movement  and  deserted  by  his 
followers,  the  king  yielded  without  a  struggle.  The  constitution  which 
he  was  pleased  to  sign  on  the  7tli  of  July,  1887,  was  a  revision  of  that 
of  18C4,  intended  to  put  an  end  to  mere  personal  government,  and  to 
make  the  executive  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
In  1889  an  insurrection  headed  by  E.  W.  Wilcox  was  directed  against 
these  reforms,  and  was  promptly  put  down  after  seven  of  the  rioters 
were  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  king  and  liis  sister,  who  succeechHl  him,  were  accessory  to  this  out- 
break. 

The  foruu'r  (pieen,  in  a  published  statement,  lias  since  declared  that 
she  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  unwillingly.  The  history 
of  her  short  reign  shows  that  it  was  her  unaltered  purpose  to  restore 
autocratic  government.  In  short,  she  was  determined  to  govern  as 
well  as  to  reign.  The  legislative  session  of  1892  was  protracted  to 
eight  months,  chieliy  by  her  determination  to  retain  her  control  of  the 
executive,  as  w(dl  as  to  carry  through  the  opium  and  lottery  bills. 
Meanwhile  she  had  caused  a  constitution  to  be  draAvn  up  which  would 
practically  have  transfornuHl  the  government  from  a  limited  to  an 
absolute  monarchy,  besides  disfranchising  a  class  of  citizens  who  paid 
two-thirds  of  the  taxes.  This  constitution  she  undertook  to  spring  upon 
the  country  bv  a  cou])  d'etat,  on  the  day  of  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  legislature,  January  14,  1893.  Fortu-  ^"^^1J^|^^^^^ 
nately  at  the  critical  moment,  wdieu  hei  preparations  ABSOLUTE  POWER. 
were  complete,  her  cabinet  ministers  shrank  from 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  such  a  revolutionary  act,  and  induced  her 
to  postpone  it.     Tn  such  an  undertaking,  to  hesitate  is  fatal. 

Again  there  W' as  a  general  uprising  of  the  conservative  part  of  the 
community  similar  to  that  of  1887.  But  this  time  public  opinion  con- 
demned all  half-w\ay  measures,  and  declared  the  monarchy  to  be  for- 
feited by  its  own  act    The  reform  leaders  organized  their  forces  and 
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fornuMl  a  provisional  <;()voriiiiioiit,  whirli  was  proclaiiuod  January  IT, 
from  tlie  governnu^nt  building.  The  United  states  nuui-of-war  Boston, 
whieli  had  unexpectedly  arrived  fi'oni  Ililo  a  few  days  before,  landcHl  a 
force  to  j)roteet  the  liv(^s  and  property  of  American  citizens  in  case  of 
disorder.  The  ([ueen's  minist(^i's  avaihMl  th(vmselv(\s  of  the  presenci^  of 
these  troops  on  shoie  as  an  excuse  for  tlu^ir  inaction,  and  persuadc^l 
the  qmuni  to  resign  nmh^'  ])rot(?st,  and  to  appc^al  (o  tlu^  governnuMit  r»f 
the  United  States.  A  tiraly  of  anni^xation  was  soon  after  n(\gotiated 
with  th(^  Uuit(Ml  States  during  Uresidc^nt  Harrison's  admiuislration,  and 
was  before  tln^  sc^nati^  for  contirmation  when  tlu^  aduiinistrat-ion  of 
Presid(vnt  (1(^v(^land  began. 

Ev(vn  b(*fore  J*resi(lent  Ulevehunrs  inauguration,  it  b(M'amo  appariMil 
that  his  mind  was  deejdy  iuipri^ssiMl  with  the  Ix^lief  that  the  late  rcno- 
lution  Avas  the  result  of  a  (Un^ply  laid  cons[)i]'acy,  aiibnl  and  abettcMl  by 
the  laiitcMl  Statics  minister  to  Hawaii  and  Uai^tain  M'iltse  of  the  IJoston. 
The  r(\])r(^s(^utatives  of  tlu'  pi'oposiMl  (juecvn  aud  tliosi^ 
of  Princess  Kaiulani,  the  luMr  ap])ar(Mit,  w(vr(^  abh^  to 
(ONSriRVCY.        sti-engUien   him    in  this  cou\iction,   and   a    lew  days 
aft(M*]iis  inauguration  1h^  withtlrew  fi'om  the  consider- 
ation of  the  s(^nat(*  tlu^  tri^aty  m\gotiated   with    Hawaii.     At   oncc^  lie 
delegated  tlu^  Hon.  Jaiin^s  II.  I>h)unt  of  Macon,  (J(H)rgia,  to  go  to  tlu^ 
Hawaiian  islands  and   make  thorougli  investigation  of  all   the  affairs 
which  led  up  to  the  situation  tln^n  in  eff(H*t. 

Two  days  aft(»r  Mr.  I»h)unt  reacluMJ  Honoluhi,  in  harmony  with  in- 
structions which  he  had  r(M'(M>(Ml  Ixrfore  halving  Washington,  he  di- 
rected Iv(^ar-Admiral  Skc^rrett  to  haul  down  the  .Vim^ican  Hag  from 
th(^  govei'nuK^nt  building  and  to  (unbai'k  tin*  marines  on  the  ships  to 
whicli  th(\v  Ixdonged.  He  had  l)e<ui  given  paramount  authority  l)y  the 
rresid(^nt  over  the  naval  ofticers  on  that  station  and  ovct  the  Ann^ricun 
minist(U'  to  Hawaii. 

Uommissiom^'  r>h)unt's  impiiiw  in  Honolulu  was  by  no  means  of  a 
sort  to  establish  it  in  thc^  conli(l(^nc(^  of  un[)rejudiced  observcu's.  He 
showed  a  disposition  to  encourage  testimony  of  the  sort  hcAvanted  and 
discourage  tlie  oiferiug  of  any  other.  ITis  report,  as  might  be  expected, 
instead  of  being  the  dispassionate  summing  up  of  an  impartial  arbi- 
trator, Avas  a  piece  of  special  pleading  supported  by  a  mass  of  purely 


PLANTING  A  RICE  FIELD  IN  HAWAII 


!  Ill  Hawaii,, but  rice  is  also  cultivated 
■itli  preat  surrp5;s. 


-T:3"K::i:ifJ«is->fc.^ 


A  I-1NF.  APFlh  K.ANCfl  N(..i.-\.K  MONCLl.U..I...f 

Tropical  fruitsof  ail  kiiulsgrow  in  abundance.    The  iiuesl  piue-applef;  in  the  world 
J4TOW  lierc  and  are  a  soiirre  of  profit  lolliose  who  cultivate  them. 


NATIVES  OF  HAWAII  MAKING  "POI" 

Poi— tli«  national  nhh,  h  made  from  tiiu  r.i.it  ui  tho  tar.>.     The  root  is  baked  aiwl 
beaten  cm  a  Iward  with  a  st<>i)e  pestle.     It  Ib  next  iiiaile  into  ])aste  by 
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ex  part(»  evidence.  It  was  IUUhI  with  extraordinary  ix^rversions  of  liis- 
lory  and  fact,  as  w(*II  as  bitter  hostility  to  the  party  of  civilization  and 
progress  in  tlie  ishinds. 

Acc(*l)(inj>;  (\)nnnission(^r  IMonnt's  in({niri(\s  and  i'e| ort  as  (hdinilivc*, 
President  Clevidand  made  an  (virnest  (d'fort  to  arrange  for  tin*  r(\slora- 
tion  of  the  monarchy  in  Hawaii  and  the  overtlirow  of  the  ri^yublic. 
II (^  W'as  compelkHl  to  abandon  his  ])nrpose,  when  th(^  former  (|neen 
refnsed  to  accept  the  crown  and  resnnie  the  throne^  at  tlie  pric(^  of  a 
stipnhition  and  pi'omisc^  to  President  (Mevehind,  that  tlu^  oilicers  of 
the  provisional  repablic  and  the  leacU^rs  of  th(»  revo- 
lution wonld  not  be  pnnished.     Sln^  d(H*lared  to  th(^    FORMER  (JUEEN 

^  TROVES  TO  RE 

Ann^rican  minister,  Mr.  Willis,  who  was  condncting    lUiOODTHIRSTY. 

the  negotiations  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  whe  wonld  not 
concede  amnesty  to  her  o])ponents,  reserving  the  right  to  behead  them 
and  confiscate  tlieir  property.  Unwilling  to  rei)lace  in  power  a  monarch 
whose  first  act  wonld  be  so  bloodthirsty,  President  Okn eland  was  com- 
[xdled  to  c(Mise  liis  x>('(*^ili<^i*  efforts  and  the  Hawaiian  people  were  left 
to  work  ont  tludr  own  destiny  for  a  few  years  more. 

It  Ls  Iriu^  that  Lilinokalani  linally  acc(^pt(Kl  with  an  ill  grace  the 
PresidiMiPs  condition,  bnt  it  Avas  done  in  snch  a  manned'  that  no  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  her  promise.  Consequently  the  only  formal  and 
public  move  made  was  a  w^ritten  demand  upon  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  minister  that  the  queen  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  and  the  provisional  government  re- 
linquished. This  demand  was  as  formally  refused  in  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Dole,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  incident  Avas  d(^- 
clared  closed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  any  sort  of  an  effort  had  bec^n 
made  to  reinstate  her  by  force  the  result  w^ould  have  been  bloodshed 
and  revolution  in  the  islands. 

When  it  became  evident  that  there  Avas  no  hope  of  annexation  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Presid(^nt  Clevelaml,  the  people  of  the  islands 
began  to  look  toAvard  the  formation  of  a  more  permanent  government 
than  the  provisional  one  which  had  served  its  purpose  Avell,  but  Avas 
inadequate  for  expansion  and  progress.  A  constitutional  convejition 
consequently  Avas  called,  which  held  session  from  May  20  to  July  3, 
1894,  and  on  July  4  the  constitution  w\as  proclaimed.    The  new^  govern- 
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ment  was  railed  the  Kepiiblie  of  Hawaii  and  Saiiford  B.  Dole  became 
the  first  president  of  the  republic,  as  he  had  been  the  head  of  the  pro- 
visional government. 
^^^  «*Ifo^^t^^^^  Tli^^  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  American  adminis- 

l>uRN  ON  , 

JULY  FOURTH,  tration  toward  the  republic  gave  the  adherents  of  the 
former  queen,  who  sought  to  re-establish  the  mon- 
archy in  the  ishmds,  renewed  assurance  that  theirs  might  be  a  win- 
ning cause,  and  conspiracies  began  to  multiply.  Finally,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  January  6,  1895,  the  marshal  received  positive  in- 
formation that  a  quantity  of  arms  were  stored  and  natives  were  gather- 
ing about  five  miles  from  the  city.  A  paity  of  otHcc^rs  and  volun- 
teers went  to  search  the  house  and  were  attacked.  Charles  Carter, 
one  of  the  leading  young  men  of  the  islands,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  was  fatally  wounded.  The  firing  became  gen- 
eral and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  the  conspirators  were  routed,  their  loss 
being  unknown.  Carter  died  early  the  next  morning  and  martial  law 
was  at  once  declared  by  the  president.  There  were  a  few  skirmishes 
during  the  next  few  days,  but  no  more  fatalities  occurred.  Finally  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  surrendered  or  were  captured  and  tlie  hos 
tilities  were  over. 

It  was  definitely  proven  that  the  plan  of  attack  contemplated  gen- 
eral destruction  by  dynamite  bombs  and  incendiarism  and  that  the 
former  queen  w  as  a  co-conspirator.  She  and  many  others  w^ere  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted.  During  its  session  of  sixty-three  days  191  prisoners 
were  brought  before  the  trial  commission.  Seven  were  acquitted  and 
sentence  w  as  suspended  in  the  cases  of  sixty-four  others.  The  sentences 
inflicted  on  the  leaders  ranged  from  thirty-five  years'  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor,  with  a  fine  of  |10,000,  down  to  one  year's  imprisonment, 
with  a  |1,000  fine.    Five  death  sentences  were  passed, 

PTINISHMFNT 

^^^  were  commuted  by  the  president.      The  former 
OF  THE  -t      ^  r* 

INSURRECTIONISTS.  Q^^^^^  ^"^^  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  with 

|5,000  fine.  Ultimately  many  of  these  were  released 
from  prison  upon  signing  agreements  to  leave  the  country.  All  but 
seven  of  these  were  granted  leave  to  return  within  one  year.  Within 
six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  a  large  number  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  those  convicted  were  granted  conditional  pardons  and 
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the  sentences  of  the  leaders  redneed  to  half  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

On  the  tirst  day  of  January,  189(;,  the  pardons  and  re^leases  were 
extended  to  include  every  prisoner,  even  the  leaders  were  permitted 
(o  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure  within  the  country,  and  the  former 
queen  herself  was  no  longer  held  under  espionage.  8ince  that  time  she 
has  lived  alternately  in  Washington  and  Honolulu,  ho[)ing  against  hope 
that  something  will  be  done  to  improve  her  station  and  her  wealth. 
She  is  a  woman  of  considerable  private  means,  with  ample  resources 
outside  her  own  fortune  in  the  wealth  of  her  strongest  supporters,  in- 
cluding Claus  Hpreckels,  the  sugar  magnate.  The  crown  lands  of  Ha- 
Avaii  of  course  reverted  to  the  republic  as  government  lands  after  the 
change  of  administration. 

On  June  15,  by  a  vote  of  209  to  91,  the  house  of  representatives 
adopted  the  Newlands  resolution  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii. The  debate  which  was  ended  by  this  action  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  session  of  congress,  arousing  keen  interest  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  radical  departure  from  the  long- 
established  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  first  step  of  a  pronounced 
policy  of  colonization. 

The  senate  pass(^d  the  same  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21  and 
President  McKinley  signed  the  bill  without  delay. 

The  resolutions  related  the  offer  of  the  Ilaw^aiian  republic  to  cede 
all  of  its  sovereignty  and  absolute  title  to  the  government  and  crown 
land,  and  then  accepted  the  cession  and  declared  the 
islands  annexed.    The  resolutions  provided  for  a  ^om-^^^^ 
mission  of  five,  at  least  tw^o  of  whom  w^ere  to  be  resi-         amexatioN. 
dent  Hawaiians,  to  recommend  to  congress  such  legis- 
lation as  they  might  deem  advisable.    The  public  debt  of  Hawaii,  not 
to  exceed  |4,000,000,  was  assumed,  Chinese  immigration  was  prohibited, 
all  treaties  between  otlier  powers  and  Hawaii  were  declared  null,  and 
it  was  provided  that  until  congress  should  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  islands,  all  civil,  judicial  and  military  powers  exercised  by 
the  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  republic  should  be  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  president  might  direct,  he  being  given  power  to  appoint 
I)ersons  to  put  in  effect  a  provisional  government  for  the  islands. 

Judged  in  comparison  with  demonstrations  on  other  occasions,  the 
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news  of  amiexaiion  was  received  eoldly  and  with  little  manifestation 
of  joy  in  Honolnln.  For  months  pant,  steamer  after  steamer  had  arrived, 
bringing  word  only  that  hope  was  deferred,  that  no  action  had  been 
taken  by  congress  on  annexation,  or  that  the  treaty  might  be  taken  np 
•^next  week/'  nntil  the  expression  "the  next  steamer"  became  a  by-word 
witli  which  to  tannt  the  sangnine  and  hopeful  annexationists.  The 
British  steamer  Coptic  proved  to  be  the  one  to  bring  the  news.  She 
reached  the  dock  of  Honolulu  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13,  with  a  Hag 
floating  from  every  masthead  and  the  rigging  dressed  Avith  pennants 
and  streamers.  There  were  a  few  incipient  parades,  some  singing  of 
patriotic  airs  on  the  wdiarf,  some  speeches  from  the  steps  of  the  gov- 
ernment building,  and  a  few  firecrackers  and  bonfires  at  night,  but  no 
general  celebration.  There  was,  how^ever,  a  well-grounded  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  the  doubtful  status  of  the  island  republic  was  ended. 
It  was  on  August  12  that  the  Tlaw^aiian  ensign  w^as  hauled  down 
for  the  last  time  and  the  little  mid-Pacific  nation  ceased  to  exist.  It  was 
a    solemn    rather    than    a   festive    ceremony,    wlii(*h 

HAU™  DOWN  j^^.^yi^^^i  ^i^^  flij^^i  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  tlie 
iHJb  ,         ..  * 

HAWAIIAN  FLAG,   ll'^waiian  islands.    There  were  more  tears  tlmn  cheers. 

The  Hawaiian  flag  with  its  eight  stripes,  alternate 
W'hite,  red  and  blue,  with  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  in 
the  corner,  had  been  the  flag  of  an  independent  nation  since  early  in 
the  century.  Many  who  saw  it  hauled  down  for  the  last  time  were  born 
under  it  and  had  lived  under  it  all  their  lives.  Associations  rich  and 
dear  clustered  around  it.  And  though  they  had  given  their  votes  and 
their  influence,  many  of  them  the  best  efforts  of  their  political  life,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  superseded  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  when  it 
actually  came  to  the  supreme  moment  of  change  they  could  not  sup- 
press a  tear  and  were  in  no  mood  for  a  vociferous  salutation  of  the  new 
emblem. 

As  early  as  9  o'clock,  crowds  began  to  gather  about  the  grounds  of 
the  executive  building,  where  the  flag-raising  ceremonies  were  to  be 
held.  The  crowds  were  principally  made  up  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Hawaiians,  a  good  many  Portuguese,  and  generally  the  merely  idle, 
curious  elements  of  the  population. 

Few  of  those  who  gathered  thus  early  went  inside  the  grounds, 
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thoiigli  the  gates  were  open.  The  Ilawaiiaus  went  about  with  an  air  of 
aw^ed  timidity,  shame-faced  almost  at  being  there,  though  unable  to 
resist  the  influence  and  attraction  of  a  public  ceremonial,  even  when 
they  knew  that  according  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  the  race  was 
expected  to  hold,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  did  hold,  they  ought  not 
to  be  there  at  all. 

At  the  barracks  of  tlie  national  guard  there  was  a  bustle  of  prep- 
aration.   Uniforms  and  accouterments  were  being  burnished  up,  though 
in  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  preparation  for  a 
funeral,  for  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  existence  of  the     I'J^EPARATIONS 

•      4-  xi  X.         1  .      .  ,.  ..        ^.  FOR  THE 

organization  as  the  national  guard  of  Hawaii.     The        CEREMONY. 

guardsmen  w^ere  under  arms  and  in  rank  soon  after 
10  o'clock,  and   by  11  they  were  marching  down  to  the  boat  landing,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  to  meet  the  American  marines  and  sailors  from 
the  United  States  ships  Philadelphia  and  Mohican. 

A  detail  of  ])olice,  nearly  all  of  them  native  Ilawaiians,  led  the 
march.  ImnuMliately  following  them  was  the  government  band,  the 
successor  under  the  republic  of  the  royal  Hawaiian  band  and  under  the 
same  leader,  Ca])tain  Berger.  Both  staff  and  field  officers  were  un- 
mounted. The  troops  from  the  warships  w^ere  already  ashore  when 
the  national  guard  reached  the  landing,  and  the  return  formation  was 
quickly  organized.  As  before,  the  police  led,  the  band  followed,  then 
came  the  national  guard  and  then  the  marines  and  sailors  under  their 
line  officers,  accompanied  by  the  band  of  the  Philadelphia,  two  field 
pieces  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  line  of  march  was  up  Fort  and  King 
streets,  the  two  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  into  the  executive 
grounds  through  the  main  entrance. 

The  platform  on  which  the  ceremonies  were  to  take  place  had  been 
built  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  executive  build- 
ing, the  old  lolani  palace  of  King  Kalakaua.  It  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  bunting,  principally  in  the  American  colors,  though  the 
Hawaiian  flag  had  not  yet  been  taken  down.  From  the  main  tower  of 
the  building  floated  the  Hawaiian  ensign. 

The  American  troops  were  drawn  up  in  company  front  formation^ 
facing  the  building  and  the  platform,  and  extending  clear  across  the 
broad  royal  palm-lined  avenue.     The  two  battalions  of  the  natiou^^ 
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guard  in  battalion  front  were  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  circling  avenue 

which  surrounded  the  building.     Back  of  the  national  guard  was  the 

citizens'  guard,  the  body  which,  in  the  stormier  days 

of  the  provisional  government,  included  every  white 
HAWAIIAN  TROOPS  .,....../. 

PARTICIPATE,     -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  islands  capable  of  bearing  arms,  no  matter 

what  his  age  or  social  or  financial  i)osition.  In  King 
street,  forming  a  cordon  around  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  were 
the  mounted  reserves,  a  branch  of  the  citizens'  guard,  but  uniformed  and 
mounted.  Back  of  the  citizens-  guard  were  the  gc^ieral  public.  Ther(* 
were  not  many  native  Ilawaiians  in  the  crowd.  The  sentiment  was 
strong  among  them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  there. 

The  royalists,  of  course,  remained  away  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  even  those  w^ho  had  been  annexationists  or  of  no  political  affiliations 
shared  the  race  feeling  that  somehow  it  was  not  a  ceremony  which  it 
was  fitting  for  them  to  attend.  Of  the  five  native  members  of  the  legis- 
lature only  one — the  speaker  of  tin*  house — was  on  the  platform  re- 
served for  members  of  that  body. 

In  front  of  the  troops  and  between  them  and  the  executive  build- 
ing and  on  either  side  of  the  main  platform  were  seats  reserved  for 
more  prominent  citizens  and  the  guests  of  the  occasion.  These  seats 
were  not  filled,  for  many  who  had  expected  to  be  present  were  either 
deterred  by  the  threatening  sky  or  by  a  feeling  at  the  last  moment  that 
after  all  they  did  not  want  to  see  the  flag  come  down. 

The  ceremony  was  timed  for  12  o'clock  noon.  Shortly  before  that 
hour  President  Dole,  attended  by  his  cabinet  and  Chief  Justice  Judd, 
came  from  the  executive  building  and  took  their  places  on  the  platform. 
They  w^ere  followed  at  once  by  Minister  Sewall  and  Admiral  Miller  and 
his  staff  and  the  principal  officers  from  the  Mohican.  Members  of  the 
legislature  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  were  already  in  their 
places.    The  hour  for  the  ceremony  had  arrived. 

There  was  perfect  quiet  throughaut  the  grounds. 
THE  FORMAL  j^  seemed  like  a  solemn  hush.  So  solemnly  quiet  was 
TRANSFER  OF  ^      i  -  i.  +t 

ALLEGIANCE.       ^^  thnt  the  click  of  cameras,  of  which  there  were  ap- 
parently hundreds  in  the  gathering,  seemed  a  dis- 
turbance.   The  Rev.  G.  L.  Pearson,  chaplain  of  the  Hawaiian  senate,  of- 
fered prayer.    The  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  about  to  be  made.    Pre- 
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senting  President  Dole  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  Newlands  resolution, 
Minister  Sewall  announced  that  the  United  States  formally  consented 
to  the  political  union  of  the  two  countries.  The  president,  in  brief,  con- 
cise and  formal  language,  "with  full  confidence  in  the  honor,  justice 
and  friendshii)  of  the  American  people/'  yielded  up  on  behalf  of  the 
Hawaiian  body  politic  the  sovereignty  and  property  of  the  republic  of 
Hawaii.  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  in  equally  bric^f,  concise 
and  formal  terms  this  sovereignty  was  accepted  by  Minister  Sewall. 

So  far  as  words  were  effective  Hawaii  as  an  independent  nation 
was  at  an  end.  It  had  ceased  to  exist.  Its  flag  still  floated,  but  it  floated 
merely  to  receive  mortuary  honors.  In  mournful  succession  the  field 
pieces  of  the  national  guard  volleyed  forth  the  twenty-one  guns  to  which 
even  a  dying  flag  is  entitled.  From  the  guns  of  the  Philadelphia  in  the 
harbor  half  a  mile  away  the  echoing  cadence  came  back.  .  It  was  the 
last  salute  to  the  emblem  of  Hawaiian  sovereignty. 

Whc^n  the  sound  of  the  last  gun  died  away  the  Hawaiian  band  be- 
gan "HaAvaii  Ponoi,"  the  Haw^aiian  national  anthem.  But  there  were 
tears  in  the  bandmaster's  eyes.  There  were  quavers  in  the  notes  of 
the  familiar  air  which  the  composer  never  put  there,  and  it  was  but  a 
remnant  of  the  band  which  went  through  w^hat  was  to  every  one  of 
them  an  ordeal.  Of  the  twenty-six  members,  fifteen  are  native  Ha- 
waiians,  and  these  at  their  own  earnest  request  were  excused  from  play- 
ing for  the  last  time  their  country's  national  hymn. 

The  supreme  moment  had  come.  The  flag  w  as  to  be  lowered.  The 
bugle  sounded  retreat,  and  to  an  accompaniment  of  tears  and  emotions 
sought  to  be  stifled,  but  plainly  evident,  the  pretty  ensign,  emblematic 
in  its  design  of  the  friendship  to  the  Hawaiian  people  of  the  two  great- 
est nations  on  earth,  came  down. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.    Then  from  the  ranks  of  the  Amer- 
ican marines  came  a  loud  and  resonant  bugle  call,  "Advance!"  and  to 
the  stirring  melody  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
the  American  flag  rose  to  the  staff  from  which  the     ^^*^J™  J™ 
Hawaiian    had    just    come    down.      Simultaneously     ^^j^  STRIPES. 
smaller  American  flags  were  hoisted  on  the  smaller 
towers  of  the  executive  building  and  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  judiciary 
building,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  heroic  statue  of  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  the  first  who  gave  a  flag  to  Hawaii. 
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As  tlie  lla<ijs  reaelied  tlioir  position  tlie  caimou  volleyed  forth  again, 
tliis  time  in  saint e  of  the  Hag  which  shonld  never  come  down;  and  the 
sun,  which  all  morning  had  been  hidden,  beamed  out  bright  and  clear 
on  tlie  scenes  There  was  an  attempt  to  cheer  the  American  flag  as  it 
W(^nt  up,  but  ihi'  (Muotions  aroused  when  tlie  Hawaiian  flag  came  down 
were  too  rcuHMit  to  peruiit  anything  like  enthusiasm,  and  th(»  chcHM^s 
lacked  both  deptli  and  volume. 

The  transfer  of  sovi4'(Mgnty  was  conrj)lete.  The  Hag  of  a  gi^utle, 
lu)S])itable  and  generous  but  dark-skiiuu^d  people  had  bec^n  given  away 
by  aliiMis  in  blood  to  aliens  in  blood.  In  all,  the  ceremony  w^as  im- 
jiressiA'e  by  its  very  simplicity.  There  was  not  one  active  participant 
who  had  in  his  ^eins  a  single  drop  of  blood  of  that  i)eoi)le  wdio  gave  their 
nanu^  to  the  Hag  that  was  obliterated  or  the  sovereignty  of  wdiich  was 
surrendered. 

While  this  (^eremony  was  going  on  Queen  Liliin)kalani  sat  disconso- 
late and  alone  in  hi^r  home  only  a  short  distance  away.  She  would  see 
no  one  exciq^t  two  very  ohl  fiiends  who  had  come  froiu  om^  of  the  other 
islands.  All  day  and  the  next  she  remained  immured  at  her  home,  re- 
ceiving no  one  but  the  queen  dowager,  Kapiolani.  And  the  pretty, 
dark-skinned  young  woman  who  even  in  Uw  bitter  days  of  the  pro- 
visional government  was  recognized  by  her  title  of  Princess  Kaiulani, 
was  weeping  lier  eyes  out  alone  at  her  Waikiki  residence.  She  had  had 
sucli  dreams  of  sovereignty,  of  the  time  when  she  w^ould  be  (jueen  over 
lu^r  gentle  people,  and  havc^  a  court  in  fact,  as  she  has  in  name.  But 
the  c(MM^mony  going  on  at  the  executive  building  she  knew  meant  that 
thos(^  dreams  were  gone  forever,  and  she  remained  alone  with  her 
despair. 

The  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  completed  the  transfer  of 

sovereignty,  but  w  as  not  the  end  of  the  ceremony.     With  the  transfer 

a  land  and  people  w^ere  left  without  a  civil  govern- 

NEW  AUTHORITY  ^^^^^    rj^^^  republic  of  Hawaii  having  ceased  to  exist, 

TO  to  J 

OLD  OFFICERS.     *^^^'  officials  of  the  republic  w^ere  without  authority. 

From  the  new  sovereignty  came  the  re-establishment 

of  government.     The  proclamation  authorized  by  President  McKinley 

and  read  at  once  by  Minister  Sewall  was  the  warrant  and  charter  of  the 

new  government.     It  provided  that  the  government  should  be  admin- 
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istored  by  thoso  who  had  udnuiiistered  it  under  tbe  republic,  and  tbat 
the  luunJelpa]  law  of  (lie  old  rc^gime  sliould  coutimu^  iu  force  under  tbe 
ninv. 

Tlu^  oHieials  of  (be  new  government  baving  tbus  been  pointed  out, 
tb(^  (diief  justi('(^  of  tbe  republic,  now  tbe  cbief  justice  of  tbe  territory  of 
Hawaii,  ])roceeded  lo  adniinisier  tbe  oatb  of  alb^giance  to  tbese  new(^st 
sons  of  tlu^  American  union— J*resi(l(Mit  Dole  and  bis  cabinet.  Wlieu 
Ibis  was  donc^  Minist(\r  Sewail  made  a  brief  address  to  bis  ''fellow- 
citizens/'  an  addn^ss  iitling  in  tbougbt  and  expr(\ssion  to  tbe  occasion. 

Tbe  national  guard  of  Hawaii,  witb  its  flag  furled,  marcbed  out 
tbrougb  tbe  main  entrance  to  tbe  parade  grounds  and  formed  into  tbe 
tliree  sides  of  a  bollow  square.  Tbe  American  troops  marclied  by  an- 
()tb(T  way  and  fornuMl  as  tlie  fourtb  side  of  tbe  scpuire.  Standing  iu 
tbe  center  of  tbis  square  Colonel  Fisher,  tbe  commandant,  took  tbe  oatb 
of  all(\gianc(^  and  administ(^red  it  to  bis  field  and  staff  officers.  Tbe  men 
W(^re  sworn  in  by  companies,  and  then  ]*resident  Dole  prc^senfed  the 
regiuHMit  witb  tbi^  Hag  iluit  bad  b(Mm  fbe  flag  of  Camp  Boston  in  the 
revolutionai'y  days  of  189:5.  AVilb  this  at  tbc^ir  bead  tbe  regiment,  now 
of  the  voluntiH^r  forces  of  tbe  UnitcMl  States,  escorted  tbe  nuirines  and 
sailors  to  tbe  boat  landing. 

Presidtrnt  McKinley  appointed  as  commissioners  to  visit  tbe  Ha- 
waiian islands,  under  the  terms  of  tbe  resolution  of  annexation,  Sen- 
ator Shelby  M.  CuUom  of  Illinois,  Senator  John  T. 
Morgan  of  Alabanui,  Kepresentative  Ilobert  R.  Hitt     COMMISSIONERS 
P  nr       •       i>  1      ^    u       ^      1   i>    T.   1        ^  IT  ••  1       OUTLIISE  FORM 

of  Hlinois,  rresulent  Santord  1>.  Dole  of  Hawaii,  and   ^p  GOVERNMENT 

Justice  W.  F.  Fri^ar  of  tbe  Hawaiian  Supreme  court. 
Tbis  commission  visited  tbe  islands  iu  August  and  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  tbe  industrial,  political  and  social  conditions.  They  visited 
tbe  larger  islands  of  tbe  group  and  were  sbown  all  tbe  sights  of  greatest 
interest  to  travelers.  During  tbeir  sessions  tbe  commission  listened  to 
people  of  every  class  and  nationality  interested  in  tbe  organization  of 
tbe  island  government  and  formulated  plans  witb  the  fullest  knowledge 
possible. 

Tbe  bill  formulated  and  presented  for  tbe  consideration  of  con- 
gress provided  for  tbe  erection  of  tbe  islands  into  a  territory  of  tbe 
United  States,  to  Im^  styled  tbe  territory  of  Hawaii.     Tbe  necessary 
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territorial  offices  were  named  and  other  details  for  preliminary  organ- 
ization outlined.  Provision  was  made  for  a  legislature  to  consist  of  two 
houses.  In  its  effect  the  bill  created  a  government  as  truly  home  rule 
as  Hawaii  had  had  before,  so  that  the  people  were  given  no  cause  to 
feel  that  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  would  in  any  way  alter  the 
extent  of  their  freedom. 

The  only  difficulty  that  rose  from  the  annexation  of  the  islands 

came  in  connection  with  the  quartering  of  a  large  body  of  United  States 

troops  in  Honolulu.    The  military  authorities  and  the  civil  authorities 

soon  came  into  controversj^     The  selection  of  troopt:;  for  the  Hawaiian 

service  was  an  unfortunate  one  in  many  ways  and  irri- 

"        tation  between  the  townspeople  and  tlie  strangers  was 
DIERS  CREATE    .  ,  ,        ,  .. 

FRICTION,  intense.  The  people  of  Hawaii  resented  the  quarter- 
ing of  a  large  force  there  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  the  officers  of  the  command  were  not  of  the  sort  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline or  friendly  relations.  The  Ameri(^an  military  hospital  authori- 
ties refused  to  co-operate  with  the  local  health  authorities  of  Honolulu, 
with  the  result  that  the  camps  selected  were  soon  crowded  with  sick 
and  the  ranks  of  the  First  New  York  regiment,  Hu^  worst  affected,  were 
almost  depleted. 

After  peace  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  Honolulu,  and  as  the  number 
was  reduced  conditions  in  the  islands  improved  and  a  new  era  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  stability  settled  down  upon  "the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 


CHAPTIilR  XLVI. 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

How  Conditions  of  Climate,  Geography  and  Race  Have  Affected  the  Development 
of  the  Archipelago— Discovery  by  Captain  Cook— The  Eight  Inhabited  Islands 
—The  Greatest  Volcanoes  of  the  World— Delightful  Climate  of  the  Hawaiian 
Group — Volcanic  Islands  as  Contrasted  with  Those  of  Coral  Formation — Fer- 
tile Valleys  and  Lava  Barrens— Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Islands — Origin  of 
the  Hawaiian  People— Aboriginal  Settlers  and  Their  Migrations  among  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific— Hawaii  in  the  Olden  Time— Noble  Work  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries—Education in  the  Islands — Hilo— Resources  of  Agriculture — Climate 
— Commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

IN  an  island  oronp  lik(^  that  of  Hawaii,  history  lias  becni  so  affected 
by  tlie  conditions  of  geooraphy,  cliniati^  and  kindred  inflnences,  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  these  phases  of  island 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization. 
The  name  of  Captain  Cook  is  as  closely  identified  with  Hawaii  as  with 
most  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  in  the  Pacific*  ocean,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  the  credit  of  modern  dis(»()very  belongs.  By  liim  the  name  Sand- 
wich islands  was  given  to  the  conntry,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  Avho  was  then  first  lord  of  the  British  admiralty.  But 
the  name  Hawaiian  islands,  derived  from  that  of  the  largest  island  of 
the  group,  is  the  official  name  used  by  the  people  who 
have  a  right  to  regulate  their  own  nomenclature,  ^^^"^^^  COOK'S 
m  •  ^    1  K        1         4-     IT  1,  FAMOUS 

Ihis  name,  now  accepted  by  almost  all  geographers,  yoYAGE. 

is  the  only  one  correctly  applied  to  this  land.  The 
eight  inhabited  islands,  which  are  Hawaii,  Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai, 
Molokai,  Oahu,  Kauai  and  Niihau,  comprise  an  area  of  about  6,700 
square  miles,  of  which  the  largest  island,  Hawaii,  includes  nearly  two- 
thirds.  This  island  is  about  equal  in  area  to  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
while  the  whole  group  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Long 
Island.    The  eight  inhabited  islands  extend  from  northwest  to  south- 
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east  over  a  distance  of  about  380  miles.  As  a  result  of  this  seatterin" 
area  and  population,  the  people  have  developed  the  highest  skill  in 
navigation. 

Few  countries  comprise  a  greater  variety  of  surface  and  of  climate. 
Hawaii  contains  the  highest  mountains  of  any  island  in  the  world. 
In  Europe,  only  a  few  peaks  of  the  Alps  aro  as  high  as  Mauna  Loa  and 
Jfauna  Kea,  while  llaleakala  is  about  equal  to  Mt.  Aetna  in  extent  and 
(devalion.  The  two  largest  active  volcanoes  in  the  world,  Kikun^a  and 
Mauna  Loa,  arc^  found  in  Hawaii,  while  Maui  contains  a  vast  extinct 
crater  of  llaleakala  and  the  other  islands  abound  in  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

The  climate  of  the  islands  is  much  cooler  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  same  latitude.  This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  trade  winds 
which  blow  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
ocean  itself  is  cooled  by  the  return  current  from  the  region  of  Rehring 
strait.  It  is  said  that  the  seas  surrounding  th(\se  islands  are  cooler 
by  ten  degrees  than  those  of  any  other  region  in  the  same  latitmle. 
The  islauils  are  exempt  from  the  destructive^  cyclon(^s  whic^h  often  pre- 
vail in  the  central  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Contrast 
'\.^.^^,^^.J  11^  climate  between  the  windward  and  the  leeward 
OF  HAWAII.  Sides  of  each  island  is  very  striking,  the  eastern  slopes 
being  windy  and  rainy  and  heavily  wooded,  while  the 
western  coast  enjoys  a  warm,  dry  climate  with  a  more  scanty  vegeta- 
tion. The  windward  side  of  each  island  has  been  cut  by  the  streams 
into  numerous  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  By  ascending  the  moun- 
tains, any  desirable  degree  of  temperature,  can  be  attained,  while  on 
the  highest  summits  snow  remains  during  most  of  the  year. 

How  favorable  the  conditions  of  life  are  in  the  Hawaiian  islands 
compared  with  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  well  shown  by 
Professor  Dana,  who  spoke  in  reference  to  the  Gilbert  islands  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^How  many  of  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life  could  exist  in  a 
land  where  shtdls  are  the  only  cutting  instruments;  the  plants  in  all 
but  twenty-nine  in  number;  but  a  single  mineral;  fresh  water  barely 
enough  for  household  purposes;  no  streams  or  mountains  or  hills? 
How  much  of  the  poetry  or  literature  of  Europe  would  be  intelligible 
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to  porsons  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  a  coral  island; 
who  had  never  conceived  of  a  surface  of  land  above  half  a  mih*  in 
breadth,  of  a  slope  higher  tlian  a  beach,  of  a  change  of  seascjns  beyond 
a  vai'iation  in  the  prevalence  of  the  rains?'' 

The  soil  of  thes(^  islands  in  general  is  ixxn*,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Kauai,  and  nature  yields  but  little  spontaneously.  The  val- 
leys indeed  are  fertile  and  productive  but  they  are  of  limited  extent, 
{r^ome  of  the  dry  plains,  however,  can  be  made  fertile  by  irrigntion.  In 
the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui,  extensive  tracts  ar(^ 
covered  with  rugged  lava.    Much  labor  and  skill  are  VAIXEIS 

necessary  in  ordt^r  to  i)rodnce  good  cro])S,  a  fact  which         yoi.CANOES. 
tends  to  render  tlie  inhabitants  more  industrious  and 
hardy  than  those  of  some  other  tropical  groups.     As  there  w^ere  no 
metals,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use  the  best  substitute  they 
could  find. 

The  only  quadrupeds  existing  upon  the  islands  before  their  dis- 
covery by  Captain  Cook,  were  dogs,  swine  and  mice,  which  were  prob- 
ably inirodu('ed  by  the  first  settlers.  These,  as  Avell  as  the  domestic 
fowls,  were  of  the  same  breeds  as  are  found  throughout  Polynesia. 
The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  for  which  extensive  artificial  ponds  along  the 
coast  have  been  constructed,  evidently  at  the  cost  of  prodigious  labor. 
The  principal  food  plants  were  the  taro,  which  was  the  Hawaiian  "staff 
of  life,''  the  sweet  potato  and  the  yam.  The  only  fruit  trees  in  ancient 
times  were  the  bread  fruit,  cocoanut,  banana  and  ohia,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  jambo  which  is  found  in  profusion  in  the  Philippine  islands. 
Then  there  were  the  wild  strawberry,  Cape  gooseberry  and  raspberry. 
Many  other  kinds  of  fruit  have  since  been  introduced.  Sugar  cane  was 
indigenous  and  grew  luxuriantly.  Various  forest  trees  supi)lied  abund- 
ance of  timber  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Hawaiian  race  is  one  which  has 
not  been  fully  solved.  The  affinities  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of 
the  plants  and  animals,  are  with  the  islands  to  the  south  and  southwest. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  eastern  Pacific  from 
Hawaii  to  New  Zealand  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Poly- 
nesian race,  for  they  all  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  have  the 
same  physical  features,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  the  same  gen- 
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eral  sy.steni  of  tabus,  and  similar  traditions  and  religions  rites.    Again, 

it  lias  been  proven  that  tlie  Polynesian  language  is  but  one  member  of 

a  widespread  family  of  languages,  including  those  si)oken  in  Mieronesia, 

the  Fhilippine  islands,  the  Malay  arcliipelago  and  Madagascar. 

As  regards  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  the  island 

of  Havaii  in  the  Samoan  group  was  the  chief  center  of  dispersion  for 

the    Polynesian  race,  to  which  all   their    traditions 

SAMOA  THE        point.    It  is  nearly  certain  that  there  were  two  dis- 
CENTEII  OF  ... 

DISTRIBUTIOIV      ^^^^^t  periods  of  immigration  into  these  islands.     The 

first  settlers  are  belic^ved  to  have  reached  the  islands 
as  early  as  tlie  year  500.  These  pioneers  may  have  been  either  ex- 
pelled from  other  islands  in  war  or  driven  out  of  tlieir  course  by 
storms.  After  the  Hawaiian  people  had  lived  secluded  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  many  generations,  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
islands  in  the  south  Pacific  seems  to  have  been  renewed,  and  many 
voyages  to  have  been  made,  which  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
story.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  movement  throughout 
Polynesia  during  tlie  eleventh   and  twelfth   centuries. 

The  tabu  system,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Polynesian  race,  was 
perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  It  was  a  com- 
plicated system  Avhich  covered  the  entire  daily  life  of  the  people,  with 
a  vast  network  of  regulations  and  penalties.  These  were  not  merely 
laws,  but  religious  ordinances,  and  the  violation  of  them  w^as  not  merely 
a  crime,  but  a  sin  wdiich  W' ould  bring  dow^n  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 
Tlie  most  oppressive  of  these  regulations  Avere  those  relating  to  the 
sexes.  It  was  tabu  for  men  and  women  to  eat  together,  or  even  to 
have  their  food  cooked  in  the  same  oven.  Several  kinds  of  food  were 
forbidden  to  the  W'Omen  on  pain  of  death.  There  were  occasions  when 
no  canoe  could  be  launched,  no  fire  lighted,  and  no  sound  could  be 
uttered  on  pain  of  death. 

ANCIENT  SOCIETY  j^^  ancient  times,  the  Hawaiian  people  were  di- 

AND 
RELIGION  vided  into  three  classes.     These  w^ere  the  nobility, 

comprising  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  various  grades  of 

rank;    the  priests,  including  sorcerers  and  doctors,  and  the  common 

people,  or  laboring  classes.     The  gap  between  the  ranks  was  very 

w  ide,  and  the  oppression  of  the  common  people  great. 
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The  ancient  Hawaiian^  had  innumerable  objects  of  worship.  To 
them  the  earth,  the  air  and  the  sea  were  filled  with  invisible  beingf^. 
The  volcano,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind,  the  meteor,  the  shark,  and 
disease  were  each  either  the  work  or  the  actual  embodinu^nt  of  a  ma- 
licious spirit.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  worship  was  paid  to 
the  sun,  moon  or  stars.  There  were  many  gods  of  varying  degrees  of 
power.  Some  of  them  worshipped  in  common  by  all  the  people,  and 
others  the  tutelary  deities  of  various  classes.  Pele,  the  goddess  of  vol- 
canoes, and  her  nunn^rous  family,  formed  a  class  of  deities  by  them- 
selves. The  Hawaiians  usually  worshipped  their  gods  by  means  of 
idols,  and  thei'e  were  many  great  temples  throughout  the  islands,  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  found.  The  primitive  manners  of  life  and 
thought  of  the  ancient  Hawaiians  furnish  an  extremely  interesting 
study,  but  space  forbids  more  detail  here.  The  Hawaiian  of  to-day  is 
a  development  from  that  primitive  people,  changed  by  contact  with 
modern  civilization,  which  was  introduced  into  the  islands  beginning 
with  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  discovery. 

The  most  influential  factor  in  bringing  peace,  order,  education  and 
prosperity  to  the  islands  was  the  party  of  missionaries  which  sailed 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  Honolulu. 
Tliese  missionaries  were  New  Elnglanders  all,  and  with  the  energy  and 
pertinacity  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  themselves,  they  labored  among  the 
strange  people  they  found,  until  they  had  created  a  mid-Pacific  New 
England. 

Every  traveler  who  visits  Honolulu  admits  his  first  impression  to 
be  a  surprising  familiarity  in  the  scene.    In  spite  of  volcanic  mountains 
for  a  background,  and  the  foliage  of  tropic  vegetation 
in  riotous  profusion  everywhere,  there  is  a  never-fail-      ^  CtLIMPSE  OF 
mg  suggestion  of  the  New  England  country  village,      ^^  HONOLULU, 
in  this  island  metropolis.     There  are  the  same  white 
])icket  fences,  white  frame  houses  with  green  blinds,  and  the  same 
gables  and  gateways  that  characterize  the  New  England  homestead. 
When  one  looks  at  these  through  a  vista  of  royal  palm  trees  and  ba- 
nanas, the  effect  is  somewhat  startling. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  visible  forms  of  household  life  that  the 
people  from  Plymouth  Eock  made  their  impression  in  the  Pacific.    They 
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foiind  a  people  who,  Ibough  mild  of  iiuuiiier  and  dis])osiii()ii,  ^(^neroiis 
and  liospilabU^^  bad  absolnhdy  no  synonvni  or  ('onc<^|)tion  of  th(^  word 
(bH'pncT.  Their  ])(*rsonal  habits  and  conversation  were  gross  beyond 
(h^seription.  The  history  of  missionary  bibors  oITim's  no  olht^r  instanei^ 
so  notabU*  of  a  reniarkabk^  alteration  in  conditions.  To-day  the  Ha- 
waiian islands  in  evc^ry  ])art  are  as  orderly  and  well  defined  in  tlu^ir 
organized  soci(^ty  as  onr  own  American  conimnnit ies. 

Ilonolnln  is  a  city  nnmb(»ring  .*>0,()()0  inhabitants,  phuisantly  sitn- 
aled  on  th(^  sonth  si<U*  of  the  island  of  Oahn.  It  is  a  city  of  foliag(\ 
Exce])t,  in  the  bnsin(»ss  bhxdvs,  oxvvy  hons(^  stands  in  its  own  gai'diMi, 
and  some  of  tlu»  h(MiS(*s  ar(^  extremely  bi^antifnh  The  city  is  lighitMl 
with  eU^cfric  light.  Ther(^  is  a  vi^ry  com])h'te  tc^h^phom^  syst(Mn,  and  th(^ 
street  railway  system  extends  thronghont  tlie  ])rincipal  strec^ts  to  a 
beantifnl  sea  bathing  resort  and  pnblic  park,  fonr  miles  from  the  cit}'. 
The  stores  are  excelh^nt,  with  stocks  of  goods  fnlly  adinpiate  to  the 
demands.  The  public  bnihlings  are  handsom(^  and  commodions.  Tlu^'e 
are  nnmerons  churches,  scliools,  a  public  library  of  mor(^  than  1(),0()() 
V(dumes  jind  various  frat(M'nity  halls  and  tlu^aters. 

Edncation  has  b(Hvn  tlu^  basis  of  th(»  ishmds'  ])ros])(U*ity  and  tluM'(^ 

has  b(Hai  iu)  c(\ssation  in  the  attention  paid  to  this  function.     Oahn 

coll(\g(^,  fully  equipped  with  bnihlings,  lil)rary,  mus(^- 

EDIjCA  ion        ^^jj^^  beautiful  grounds  and  a  thoroughly  comjxient 

THE  ISLANDS,      ^^^^'^'P^  <>f  prof(^ssors,  furnishes   the  higher  (Mlucation. 

Then    there    are    academies    and    various    charitable 

schools  for  Hawaiian  chihlren.     Among  tlie  institutions  that  must  be 

not(Ml  are  Lunalilo  Home  for  ancient  llawaiians,  Kamehanudui  school, 

and  the  Bishop  museum,  which  contains  the  most  compl(^te  collection  of 

8outh  Sea  objects  to  be  found  anywhere  in  tlie  world.    Tluu'e  are  three 

evening  daily  papers  published  in  English,  one  daily  morning  pai)er, 

and  two  weeklies.     Resides  these  there  are  papers  i)ublished  in  the 

Ilaw^aiian,    Portuguese,    Japanese    and    Cliinese    languag(^s,    and    also 

nH)ntIily  magazines  in  various  tongui^s. 

The  town  of  Ililo  is  the  i)ort  of  second  importance  in  the  Hawaii  an 
islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Haw^aii,  and 
is  consequently  the  nearest  port  to  Han  Francisco  in  tlie  entire  group. 
Probably   it  will    be  the   landing  place  for   tlu^   trans-Pacific    cable 
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(IT;] 


iviVYw  \\w  AnuTicaJi  coast  and  a  port  of  great  inijHJi'tancc*  in  tiiin^  It 
is  an  ideal  tropical  villagx^,  nestling  in  a  beantiful  grov(^,  witii  pretty 
rnstie  cottages  almost  hidden  among  arboi's  of  vines  and  ilowers  of 
(lie  richest  hn(\s.  It  lies  at  thi^  base  of  Wn^  two  lofti(\st  mountains  in 
{\\v  Pacific  oc(^an,  on  tln^  shor(^s  of  a  ]dacid  bay,  backed  by  tall  grovis 
of  cocoanut  trees.  The  snrf-l)athiiig  nj)on  tln^  sea  beach  at  llilo  is  as- 
s(^rt(Ml  to  be  tin*  iimsst  in  tlu^  world.  This  is  the  only  island  of  the  gi'oiip 
on  which  th<M'(^  ar(^  active  volcanoes.  Om^  of  th(^s(^  is 
located  on  Ww  snmmit  of  Mauna  Loa  and  tlii^  other  HILO  AM> 

at    Ivihiuea   on  the  sontli(»astern   sloi»e  ol    tin*  moun-        yoLiVNOI'S 
tain.     \^isitoi's  to  lln^  volcano  make  tlu^r  start   from 
Hih)  ami,  driving  ov(^r  a   sph^ndid   carriage  road   consliucted    by    (h(^ 
government,  through   lic^lds   of  sugar  can(^   foi*  many   miles,  and    then 
through  i\w  coffcHMlistrict,  ri^acli  the  volcano  hotel  after  an  exceeding 
pictures(]m»  and  interesting  joui'n(\v. 

Th(^  mainstay  of  tlu^  Hawaiian  islands  has  for  the  last  tliirtydivf* 
yi^ars  hi^nx  the  sugar  industry.  From  this  source  a  lai'gi^  amount  (d' 
wealth  has  b(H^n  accumulated.  P»nt  the  sugar  indnstry  riMpnriNs  large 
capital  for  (^x])ensive  nuudum^ry,  and  has  nf^'er  jh'ovcmI  remunerative 
to  small  inv(^stors.  An  att(Mn])t  has  b(M^n  madc^  at  i)rotit-sharing,  and 
has  met  with  sonu^  success,  tlu^  small  farim^r  cultivating  and  tlu^  caj)- 
italist  grinding  at  a  central  null.  Of  late  years,  moreov(^r,  the  small 
farmer  has  b(HMi  sti^adily  developing  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  at- 
1(4ition  has  been  given  to  other  products  than  sugar. 

Rice,  neither  the  Eni'ojKvin  nor  tlie  American  can  cultivate?  as 
laborers.  It  reijuin^s  working  in  marshy  land,  and  tliough  on  the  islands 
it  yields  two*  croi)s  a  year,  none  but  the  Chinamen  can  raise  it  success- 
fully. 

The   main   staijlc^   after  sugar  and   ric<^,   is  coff(H\      Hundreds   of 
thousands  of  coffee  trees  have  bcn^n  ])lant(Ml  within  tlu^  last  live  years. 
This  is  (*ss(Mitia11y  the  crop  of  the  futirre,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as 
important  a  staple  as  sugar.     Cofi'(M^  does  not  r(M]nir(* 
the  anH)unt  of  capital  that  sugar  does,  and  it  can  bi^     ('OFFEE  IN  THE 
w  orked  remuneratively  upon  a  small  area.     It  is  esti-  islands 

mated  that  at  the  (^nd  of  the  fourth  ^ear  the  return 
from  a  seventy-live-acre  coffee  plantation  will  much  more  than  ])ay  tlu^ 
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ruuuiug  expenses,  while  from  that  time  ou  a  return  of  from  ef8,000  to 
110,000  a  year  may  be  realized. 

Fruits  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  At  present  the  banana  trade 
of  the  islands  amounts  to  more  than  100,000  bunches  annually  and  the 
(juantity  might  easily  be  quadrupled.  The  Hawaiian  orange  has  a 
line  Havor  and  the  Hawaiian  lime  has  an  aronui  and  Ihivor  far  superior 
to  that  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  At  ])resent  the  pro- 
duction of  these  fruits  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  the 
quantity  could  be  extended  indetinitely.  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
can  be  had  all  the  year  around,  and  pinea])ples,  which  are  likewise* 
continuous  in  their  yield,  grow  plentifully  and  in  tlie  utmost  per- 
fection. 

In  the  uplands,  where  the  climate  is  temi)erate;  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  can  be  raised.  Corn,  potatoes,  cabbages,  tonuitoes,  beans,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  radishes  and  many  others  of  the  linest  quality  can  be  had 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  astonish  those  who 
have  lived  only  in  northern  climates. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  fibre-i)lants,  such  as  ramie  and 
sisal  hemp,  have  proven  that  there  are  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
Drj^-land  rice,  cacao,  guava  and  other  strictly  tropical  products  are 
cultivated  profitably,  and  should  develop  into  more  important  industries 
as  the  islands  become  more  fully  settled. 

The  islands  that  interest  an  intending  immigrant  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oahu  and  Kauai.  The  first  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  presents 
great  varieties  of  soil  and  climate.  The  Kona  district  has  given  the 
coffee  product  a  name  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  On  this  island  are 
now  situated  numerous  sugar  plantations.  Coffee  employs  the  industry 
of  several  hundred  owners  from  the  man  with  200,000  trees  to  the  one 
Avith  only  an  acre  or  so.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  uncultivated  and 
waiting  for  develoj^ment. 

Maui  is  second  in  size  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Besides  its  sugar 
plantations,  it  has  numerous  coffee  lands.  In  the  island  of  Oahu, 
where  Honolulu  is  situated,  are  many  beautiful  valleys  yet  undeveloped. 
Kauai  is  called  the  garden  island,  it  is  so  well  watered  and  so  luxuriant 
in  vegetation.  The  island  is  at  present  largely  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.     The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  are  not  without  at- 
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tractive  opportunities  and  resources,  but  their  size  limits  these  pos- 
sibilities in  number.     Lanai  is  largely  given  to  pasture  lands,  there 
being  about  30,000  sheep  upon  the  ranches  there,  be- 
sides goats,  horses  and  cattle.    Molokai  has  some  fine     ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^*' 
valleys  where  cattle  and  a  few  horses  roam.     Some  s^i^i^j^ek  ISLANDS. 
thirty  years  ago  a  family  of  spotted  deer  were  sent  as  a 
jjresent  to  Kamehameha  V;  from  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  were  placed 
on  this  island.    The  small  band  has  increased  to  more  than  3,000,  which 
run  wild  over  a  large  part  of  Molokai.    The  little  island  of  Kahoolawe 
is  used  as  a  sheep  pasture,  and  has  only  a  few  residents  engaged  as 
shepherds.    The  most  westerly  island  of  the  group,  Niihau,  is  all  in- 
cluded in  one  great  sheep  ranch,  and  consequently  is  not  available  for 
other  settlement,  unless  the  owners  should  decide  to  divide  it  and  place 
it  on  the  market. 

Commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

For  many  years  virtually  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  has  been  with  the  United  States.  The  accompanying  figures 
w  ill  be  of  service  in  estimating  the  possible  commerce  of  the  islands  in 
the  future: 

The  first  table  shows  the  total  importations,  including  specie,  into 
the  Hawaiian  islands  during  1897: 

Per  cent. 

United  States  Pacitic  ports |6,502,936.70  73.58 

United  States  Atlantic  ports 297,091.64  3.36 

Great  Britain    865,781.25  9.80 

Germany 192,932.19  2.18 

China 260,417.40  2.94 

Japan    292,316.34  3.31 

Australasia  and  New  Zealand 122,453.19  1.39 

Canada    58,674.92  .66 

Islands  of  the  Pacific 5,864.04  .07 

France 30,997.32  .35 

Other  countries 208,738.10  2.36 

.  Totals  18,838,203.09  100.00 

The  following  .shows  the  most  important  articles  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  Hawaii  in  1897,  compared  with  1896: 
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1890  1897. 

Auricultiiral  iiii])I(MiHMits   |7,772                .|!H,011; 

Animals   45,(147  1(18,557 

lidoks,  iiiai)^,  etc 25,740                45,990 

iJrcad  auil  biscuit :W,593                .'U,999 

Wheal    20(),101  2;{2,800 

All  other  bivadstuir.s 278,470  .'{55,8(i7 

Cama.ncs  and  str<'et  cars,  etc 2ii,0(;;{                2(;,801 

Clicinicals,  dni^s  and  dv<'s 121,278  10:5,5(;;5 

< \k\]  .' '. io,(;o(;             (;,809 

('o|)])er  and  iiiaiiiifactiives  ol' 1,599                  8,995 

<  'dtteu,  iiiamifactiires  of 801,25(>  305,715 

l^'aucv  articles  0,425                  ((,737 

Fisli ' 95,171  124,991 

F]i\x,  hemp  and  niauufactni-es  of 31,844                80,907 

Fruits,  iiicltidins  nuts 38,910                45,329 

(ilass  and  glassware 19,317                23,(;54 

<iuu]»owdei-,  other  explosives 19,452                19,514 

llay    (i(i,83,2                74,525 

India  rubber  and  unlta  pei'cha,  laaniifactiires  of  23,780                30,382 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of 72(!,942  885,050 

.leweiry  and  manufactures  iichl  and  silver.  .  .  .  (),020                  4,730 

Leatlier  and  manufactures  of 17(5,027  203,455 

Fime  and  cement 17,923                22,912 

Malt  liquors 51,387                70,749 

Matches   1(>,227                13,742 

Musical  instruments 20,190                22,815 

Oils   97,250                77,100 

I'aints,  pif!,uients  and  colois 34,700                44,203 

Paper  and  statiouei'v 70,278                78,258 

Provisions  (meat  ami  dairv  ])roducts) 155,570  148,279 

Spirits ' 23,908                32,(595 

Suuar,  refined   37,440                34,140 

Tobacco,  mannfactures  of 174,100  171,315 

VeiiT>tables  27,188               31,183 

Wine 72,058                7Hi,205 

l?oards,  deals,  etc 210,934  238,784 

HouKi4i(dd   furniture   0(5,022                9(5,573 

All  otlHT  wool! 89,592  109,972 

Wo(d,  maTiufa<-tures  of 51 ,014                5(5,543 

All  otlK'r  arti(des 438,577  580,529 


Total  domestic  exports |3,928,187        |4,622,581 
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